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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1951. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  bulletin  presenting  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Interim  Adjustment  of  the  Consumers’  Price  Index.  This  adjustment 
was  undertaken  when  economic,  military,  and  legislative  developments  during  the 
summer  of  1950  made  it  imperative  that  the  index  should  be  the  best  possible 
measure  of  current  change  in  prices  of  goods  and  services  usually  purchased  by 
moderate-income  city  families. 

The  interim  adjustment  of  the  index  and  the  preparation  of  materials  pre¬ 
sented  herein,  were  carried  out  in  the  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living. 
Much  of  this  information  has  appeared  as  special  articles  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  which  were  prepared  by  George  Johnson,  Bruno  Schiro,  Doris  P.  Rothwell, 
and  Donald  C.  Corridon  of  the  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Division.  Important 
details  and  records  have  been  added  for  this  bulletin. 


Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 

Secretary  oj  Labor. 


Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 
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Preface 

The  adjusted  index  is  the  same  as  the  old  one  in  major  respects.  It  is  still 
defined  as  a  measure  of  average  price  change  for  goods  and  services  customarily 
bought  by  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities.  Calculation  procedures  and 
price-collection  methods  are  identical.  The  important  differences  are  in  the 
weights  used  to  combine  price  changes  for  individual  items  and  groups  of  items, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  new  unit  bias  correction.  In  the  old  index  the  weights 
reflected  quantities  bought  by  wage  earner-clerical  workers’  families  whose  incomes 
averaged  $1,524  in  1934-36.  In  the  adjusted  index  they  reflect  approximate  quan¬ 
tities  bought  by  the  same  type  of  families  in  1949.  Their  1949  income  is  estimated 
at  about  $3,500. 

The  Bureau  is  now  concentrating  on  its  full-scale  revision  of  the  index,  which 
may  include  more  basic  changes  in  concepts  or  definition.  The  extensive  survey 
of  family  expenditures  through  interviews  with  17,000  families  which  will  furnish 
the  basis  for  final  weight  revisions  was  conducted  in  91  separate  cities  throughout 
the  country.*  Pending  completion  of  the  comprehensive  revision,  the  Bureau  has 
plans  to  keep  abreast  of  current  changes  in  family  spending  patterns  by  means  of 
a  consumer  panel  of  about  1,000  families  selected  from  the  17,000  families  and  also 
through  other  independent  sources.  If  shortages  and  rationing  cause  important 
changes  in  spending  patterns,  the  Bureau  plans  to  make  adjustments  in  weights 
where  these  are  necessary  to  prevent  significant  error  in  the  United  States  “all 
items”  index.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  serious  maladjustments  in  weights 
can  be  prevented  in  the  future  so  that  the  Bureau’s  index  will  continue  to  be  an 
accurate  measure  of  current  price  changes. 

•For  details  see  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1951. 
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Interim  Adjustment  of  Consumers’ 

Price  Index 

Introduction 


Economic,  military,  and  legislative  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  summer  of  1950  made  necessary 
certain  interim  improvements  in  the  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  in  advance  of  the  comprehensive 
revision  scheduled  for  completion  in  June  1952. 1 
No  major  changes  in  procedures  or  weights  had 
been  made  since  the  full  scale  revision  of  1940. 

The  need  for  revision  in  a  number  of  respects 
was  recognized  soon  after  World  War  II,  and  in 
1949  Congress  authorized  a  large  scale  3-year 
program  for  modernization  of  the  Index.  This 
program  is  still  in  progress. 

When  this  program  was  begun,  it  was  not 
expected  to  make  any  important  changes  in  the 
Index  until  the  general  revision  was  completed. 
This  assumed  that  the  period  1950-52  would  be 
one  of  relatively  stable  economic  conditions  with 
moderate  and  comparatively  uniform  price  move¬ 
ments.  This  expectation  was  dispelled  suddenly 
by  the  military  developments  in  Korea  in  June 


1  A  general  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Index  and  of  the  Bureau’s 
revision  program  will  be  found  in  “Revision  of  the  Consumers’  Price  Index” 
In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  July  1960. 


1950  and  by  the  steps  taken  toward  economic 
mobilization  of  the  United  States.  Sharp  and 
diverse  price  rises  for  a  number  of  commodities 
followed  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  as  speculators,  and  industrial  and  individ¬ 
ual  consumers,  with  the  memory  of  World  War  II 
scarcities  still  vivid,  rushed  to  buy  goods  while  they 
were  still  available.  These  sharp  and  diverse 
price  changes  magnified  the  effects  of  the  mis- 
weighting  of  the  components  of  the  index. 

One  phase  of  the  adjustment,  namely,  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  new  unit  bias  in  the  rent  index,  had 
been  planned  and  announced  in  1949.  The  first 
section  of  this  bulletin  describes  this  correction 
to  the  rent  component  of  the  Consumers’  Price 
Index.  Other  improvements,  such  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  or  substitute  items,  were  compara¬ 
tively  minor  and  routine;  but  some  represent 
departures  from  customary  practices.  Because 
these  changes,  in  the  aggregate,  are  likely  to  affect 
the  trend  of  the  index  from  January  1950  into  the 
future,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announced 
them  in  advance.  They  are  documented  in  detail 
in  this  bulletin. 


Correction  of  New  Unit  Bias  in  Rent  Component  of  Index 


The  understatement  of  the  rise  in  rents  during 
the  past  decade  reflected  by  the  rent  component 
of  the  Consumers’  Price  Index,  and  by  the  CPI 
itself,  has  been  corrected  and  is  here  described. 


It  arose  during  the  war  and  postwar  years  from 
the  failure  to  reflect  the  difference  between  rents 
charged  for  new  dwellings  when  they  first  enter 
the  rental  market  and  those  of  comparable 
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dwellings  already  in  the  market.2  This  difference 
is  equivalent  to  a  price  change  which  properly 
should  be  reflected  in  an  index  of  rents  and  prices. 

The  3-year  revision  program  of  the  CPI, 
authorized  in  the  fall  of  1949,  included  compre¬ 
hensive  housing  studies  in  each  of  the  34  city 
areas  covered  in  the  CPI  and  made  the  correction 
possible.  From  surveys  conducted  early  in  1950, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  now  able  to 
announce  that  the  correction  to  the  rent  index 
for  the  accumulated  downward  bias  for  10  years — 
from  1940  to  1950 — is  5.5  percent  of  the  January 
1950  rent  index  and  0.8  percent  of  the  “all  items” 
index  for  the  34  cities  combined.  Applying  this 
correction  to  the  January  1950  index  would  raise 
the  rent  index  by  6.8  index  points  and  the  all-items 
index  by  1.3  index  points.  The  amount  of  this 
correction  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  1949  rough 
estimate  which  follows,  because  it  takes  into 
account  the  very  high  rate  of  new  rental  construc¬ 
tion  during  1949  and  also  because  the  measurement 
was  more  accurate. 

Several  rough  estimates  of  the  understatement 
had  previously  been  made  by  the  Bureau  so  that 
users  of  the  CPI  could  appraise  the  extent  of  this 
“new  unit”  bias.3  However,  they  were  not 
incorporated  into  the  CPI  because  of  the  meager 
data  upon  which  they  were  based.  In  July  1949, 
the  Bureau  made  its  last  rough  estimate  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  “downward  bias”  from  1940  to  1949, 
the  rent  index  in  February  1949  was  too  low  by 
something  between  3%  and  5  index  points,  and 
that  as  a  result  the  all-items  index  was  too  low 
by  something  between  0.6  and  0.9  index  points. 

Origin  of  New  Unit  Bias 


The  procedure  used  in  making  the  correction 
for  the  new  unit”  bias  in  the  rent  component 
of  the  CPI  was,  of  course,  conditioned  by  the  basic 


•References  to  this  problem  were  made  in  the  following  publications- 
The  Cost  of  Living  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  mimeographed 
report,  February  25,  1944;  The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Cost  of  Living,  1945;  a  technical  note  released  with  the  September  1946 
Consumers’  Price  Index;  a  technical  note  in  the  January  1948  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Residential  Rents  Under  the  1947  Housing  and  Rent  Act- 
a  technical  note  appearing  quarterly  in  Construction,  beginning  with  the 
March  1948  issue;  a  technical  note  in  the  BLS  regular  monthly  release  of 
the  Consumers’  Price  Index,  beginning  in  July  1948;  The  Rent  Index-  Part 
‘  „0n“pt  aTndL  Measurement,  and  Part  2:  Methodology  of  Measurement, 
in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1948  and  January  1949;  and  Estimate 
of  New  Unit  Bias  in  CPI  Rent  Index,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1949. 

See  the  Rent  Index:  Part  2— Methodology  of  Measurement,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1949  (pp.  66-67),  also  reprinted  as  Serial  No  R 
1947;  and  Estimate  of  New  Unit  Bias  in  CPI  Rent  Index,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  July  1949,  or  Serial  No.  R.  1965. 


concept  of  the  Index  and  can  be  clarified  by  a 
brief  review  of  how  the  bias  originates. 

The  CPI  measures  average  changes  in  retail 
prices  of  a  bill  of  goods  and  services  of  constant 
quantities  and  qualities,  purchased  by  moderate 
income  families.  It  is  designed  to  show  the 
influence  of  price  changes  only,  and  to  exclude  the 
effect  of  changes  in  the  quantities  or  qualities 
purchased.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  which  houses  are  identical  in  quality,  the 
Bureau  has  measured  changes  in  rents  for  samples 
of  identical  houses  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the 
change  in  rent  for  dwellings  of  identical  quality. 
If  the  rent  for  a  unit  is  not  reported  at  the  begin- 
ning  and  the  ending  months  of  the  period  for 
which  rental  change  is  measured,  that  unit  is 
excluded  from  the  tabulation. 

Additions  to  the  rental  market  (created  by  f 
new  construction  or  conversion)  do  not  have  an 
earlier  ’  rent  when  they  first  come  onto  the 
market,  and  therefore  the  procedures  for  calculat- 
ing  the  index  do  not  reflect  the  difference  in  rent 
between  new”  units  and  comparable  existing 
units.  Consequently,  the  price  change — between 
average  rents  for  dwellings  in  one  period  and  aver¬ 
age  rent  for  identical  qualities  of  housing,  including 
new  dwellings,  in  a  later  period — which  properly 
should  be  reflected  in  the  index,  is  missed. 

Normally,  in  a  market  free  from  rent  controls 
there  is  no  consistent  differential  in  price  between 
new  units  and  comparable  existing  dwellings. 
However,  during  periods  of  rent  control,  those 
market  forces  which  tend  to  equate  the  rents  for 
new”  and  “old”  housing  of  identical  quality  are 
not  permitted  to  function. 

Thus,  during  the  war  and  postwar  years — a 
prolonged  period  of  rent  control  and  housing 
shortages— additions  to  the  rental  market  almost 
always  came  on  the  market  at  higher  rents  than 
those  for  comparable  dwellings  already  in  exist- 
ence.4  It  is  the  failure  of  the  index  to  reflect  this 

4  Federal  rent  controls  were  not  in  effect  until  1942,  but  additions  in  1940 
and  after  were  included  as  “new”  units  because  in  many  cities  rents  were 
“rolled  back”  to  their  levels  as  of  January  and  April  1941,  and  in  Washington, 

D.  C„  as  of  January  1940.  Furthermore,  in  many  cities  m  which  rents  were  - 
frozen  as  of  March  1942,  voluntary  fair  rent  commissions  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  earlier  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  To  some  extent,  therefore, 
new  units  tended  to  come  onto  the  market  at  levels  higher  than  comparable 
existing  dwellings  in  these  earlier  years. 

New  rental  units  were  controlled  by  the  Federal  rent  regulations  as  they 
came  on  the  market,  but  due  allowance  was  made  for  increased  construction 
costs  in  setting  their  controlled  rents.  As  a  result  tho  accumulated  “new 
unit  bias”  remained  relatively  small  until  1947;  beginning  in  1947,  it  increased 
sharply  because  new  dwellings  created  by  construction  and  conversions 
were  removed  from  rent  control  while  existing  dwellings  remained  under 
control. 
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difference  which  introduced  the  consistent  down¬ 
ward  bias  that  is  referred  to  as  the  “new  unit 
bias”  in  the  rent  index. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  has  been  unable  to 
bring  up  to  date  frequently  the  sample  of  tenant 
dwellings  from  which  rental  data  are  obtained. 
Newly  built  rented  dwellings  are  drawn  into  the 
samples  only  when  a  new  sample  is  drawn.  Since 
1940,  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  revise  its 
samples  in  1942,  in  1944-A5,  and  again  in  1950  as  a 
result  of  the  surveys  upon  which  the  Bureau  based 
the  present  correction  of  the  new  unit  bias. 

Requirements  for  Making  the  Correction 

Two  kinds  of  data  were  required  in  order  to 
correct  the  rent  index  for  each  city:  (1)  Thepropor- 
,  tion  of  the  total  number  of  rental  dwellings  which 
were  additions  to  the  rental  housing  market  over 
the  10-year  period;  and  (2)  the  average  relative 
difference  in  rents  between  these  and  comparable 
existing  dwellings.  The  volume  of  additions  to 
the  rental  market  and  the  relative  importance  of 
these  additions  to  the  total  rental  housing  supply 
could  only  be  determined  by  a  sample  survey  of 
housing  in  each  city  area.®  Although  there  were 
some  data  on  average  rents  by  cities,  no  source  was 
available  that  could  supply  average  rents  for 
units  created  prior  to  1940  and  for  units  created 
in  the  last  10  years.  Here  again,  to  measure  rents 
by  quality  classes,  a  specially  designed  survey  of 
housing  was  required.6 

Estimating  Volume  of  New  Rental  Housing 

In  order  to  keep  within  the  strict  time  schedule 
established  for  the  Bureau’s  revision  program,  a 
third  of  the  comprehensive  housing  surveys  were 
conducted  in  December  1949,  January  1950,  and 
February  1950,  respectively.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  volume  of  new  rental  construction  in  the 


*  In  its  previous  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  ‘‘new  unit  bias,”  the  Bureau 
relied  on  building  permit  data  published  by  its  Construction  Division. 
Several  assumptions  had  to  be  made  in  using  these  data.  First,  for  individual 
cities,  no  information  was  available  on  starts  or  completions;  so  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  number  of  dwelling  units  authorized  equalled  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  built.  Secondly,  it  was  assumed  that  all  dwelling  units  in 
two-family  and  multifamily  structures  were  built  for  rent,  and  that  all  single¬ 
family  structures  were  built  for  sale.  No  information  on  conversions  was 
available  for  individual  cities.  See  Estimate  of  New  Unit  Bias  in  CPI  Rent 
Index,  Serial  No.  R.  1965. 

•  In  the  earlier  estimate  of  the  new  unit  bias,  the  Bureau  estimated  the 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  general  economic  data,  with  the  help  of  opinion 
surveys  conducted  by  the  price  control  agencies.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  estimate  differentials  separately  for  each  city.  See  Serial  No.  R.  1965. 
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housing  market  area  of  each  city,  the  surveys  were 
designed  to  insure  adequate  representation  of  all 
kinds  of  blocks  in  the  area  to  be  covered,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  that  area  around  the  city  which 
represented  its  housing  market. 

Survey  Area.  Boundaries  established  for  the 
survey  area  determine  to  an  important  degree  the 
accuracy  of  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  new 
and  old  dwellings.  In  large  cities  particularly,  the 
proportion  of  new  buildings  in  the  suburbs  has 
been  greater  than  in  the  central  city.  It  was 
therefore  important  that  the  Bureau  should  survey 
the  area  which  included  the  city’s  primary  housing 
market  and  yet  not  cover  housing  located  beyond 
the  direct  competitive  influence  of  housing  in  the 
central  city. 

The  use  of  the  Census  standard  metropolitan 
area  as  the  survey  area  was  rejected  because  it" 
included  a  territory  too  large  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  survey  cost  and  housing  market  uni 
formity.  The  metropolitan  area  is  defined  as  the 
entire  county  in  which  the  central  city  is  located  as 
well  as  adjacent  counties  which  are  closely  related 
economically  to  the  central  city.  As  a  result,  the 
area  takes  in  much  rural  housing,  as  well  as  com¬ 
munities  with  housing  markets  comparatively  un¬ 
related  to  that  of  the  central  city. 

The  new  Census  designation  of  the  urbanized 
area,  designed  to  separate  urban  and  rural 
population  more  efficiently  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities  for  the  1950  Census,  was  found  to  parallel 
closely  the  primary  housing  market  for  most  cities.7 

Accordingly,  these  urbanized  areas  were  adopted 
in  establishing  the  outer  limits  to  be  covered  by  the 
dwelling  unit  surveys  in  28  of  the  34  cities.  In 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
San  Francisco,  the  urbanized  areas  were  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  analyzed  economically  and  were 
considered  to  cover  much  more  than  the  city’s 
primary  housing  market  area.  After  consultation 
with  staff  members  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal  Housing  Agency, 
those  portions  of  the  urbanized  areas  not  considered 
a  part  of  the  primary  housing  market  for  the  five 

7  The  urbanized  area  was  determined  primarily  by  housing  density  and 
by  transportation  ties  to  the  central  city.  The  districts  outside  the  city 
limits  which  were  defined  by  the  Census  as  a  part  of  the  urbanized  area  in 
1949,  included  those  areas  contiguous  to  the  central  city  with  a  density  of  at 
least  500  dwelling  units  per  square  mile.  Also  included  were  noncontiguous 
areas  with  a  similar  density  within  1  Vi  miles  of  the  central  contiguous  area 
by  the  shortest  route.  Farther  outlying  areas  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
secondary  urban  core  and  meeting  the  density  requirement  were  also  included . 
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cities  were  dropped.  The  New  York  City  survey 
was  confined  to  the  five  boroughs.8 


Sample  Design.  To  insure  an  accurate  rep¬ 
resentation  of  all  types  of  housing  in  the  area  in  the 
selection  of  the  sample  of  blocks,  separate  treat¬ 
ment  was  given  to  blocks  that  were  densely  popu¬ 
lated,  to  blocks  occupied  largely  by  a  racial  minor¬ 
ity,  and  to  blocks  and  areas  where  housing  develop¬ 
ment  was  considered  to  have  been  likely  since  1 940. 
On  the  basis  of  data  available  from  the  1940  Census 
Bulletin  of  Block  Statistics,  the  blocks  in  each  city 
were  separated  into  these  strata  and  sampled  sepa¬ 
rately.  All  areas  in  the  city  which  in  1940  were 
geographically  large  and  sparsely  developed  or  en¬ 
tirely  undeveloped,  and  the  survey  areas  beyond 
the  city  limits  were  investigated  by  a  special  field 
survey  team.  This  was  done  in  order  to  identify 
areas  of  new  construction  and  blocks  containing 
apartment  developments.  These  strata  of  newly 
developed  areas  (built  in  1940  and  after)  and  old 
developed  areas  were  then  sampled  separately  to 
insure  a  full  representation  of  blocks  containing 
new  housing. 

Densely  populated  blocks  or  blocks  containing 
apartment  developments  were  sampled  relatively 
more  heavily  than  small  blocks  or  nonapartment 
blocks.  However,  within  the  large  blocks  the 
dwelling  units  were  sampled  at  a  less  intensive 
ratio  than  in  the  small  blocks.  The  product  of  the 
“block”  ratio  and  the  “within  block”  ratio  in  both 
cases  equaled  the  over-all  sampling  ratio.9 

This  procedure  increased  the  chances  of  properly 
representing  new  apartment  developments,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  those  cities  containing  a  relatively  small 
number  of  such  developments.  It  also  insured  a 
smaller  sampling  error  on  the  average  rent.  The 
in-block  ratios  in  both  the  small  and  large  blocks 


is,80“e  evldence  indicate  that  had  the  Bureau  surveyed  the 
Census  standard  metropolitan  area,  rather  than  the  smaller  Census  urbanised 
area,  the  relative  importance  of  all  newly  created  dwellings  (both  tenant-  and 

bUl,U  ta  1940  0r  later)  «  been  somewhat higher 
Bough  calculations  from  Census  preliminary  April  1950  housing  counts  for 
the  metropolitan  areas  showed  that  for  most  of  the  34  cities  this  proportion 

but  for  onlv0! n tStandaTd  metropo'itnn  area  than  for  the  urbanised  area, 
but  for  only  10  cities  was  the  difference  greater  than  5  percentage  points 
Much  of  this  difference  resulted  from  the  considerably  larger  proportion  of 

me?roDt5itR,,e<^  WellI"gS  eonstrueted  in  the  outlying  portions  of  .he  standard 
etropolitan  area.  These  differences  would  therefore  not  have  been  as 

srjs  r  trr oniy' which  ai-e  “ 

inrlnH^Xa^le’  S,an  Francisco’  every  ninth  large  or  apartment  block  was 

these  block  TP  '  bUt  °nly  CTery  seve,lteenth  unit  was  sampled  within 
these  blocks  and  every  fifty-first  small  block  was  Included  in  the  sample 

but  every  third  dwelling  was  included  in  the  sample  within  these  small  blocks.’ 


were  selected  so  as  to  yield  approximately  eight 
dwelling  units  (owned  and  rented)  per  block  (and 
in  most  cities  about  four  rented  units  per  block). 
Analysis  of  the  variability  of  rents  within  blocks 
and  between  blocks  and  the  relative  costs  of 
sampling  blocks  and  sampling  dwellings  within 
blocks,  showed  that,  by  obtaining  approximately 
four  rental  units  per  block,  about  the  optimum  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  funds  available  for  the  survey 
would  be  achieved. 

The  size  of  the  sample  in  each  city  was  fixed  in 
order  to  achieve  two  standard  errors  of  $1.40  on 
the  average  rent.  Considerably  larger  samples 
were  required  to  achieve  the  stated  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  in  cities  with  a  high  variance  in  rent  than  in 
those  with  more  uniform  rents. 

The  total  number  of  blocks  and  the  total  number  I 
of  dwelling  units  included  in  the  sample  for  each  \ 
of  the  34  cities  are  shown  in  table  1. 


Table 


Number  of  blocks  and  dwelling  units  sampled  in 
the  December  19 ^-February  1950  surveys 


City 


Atlanta _ 

Baltimore. 


Boston _ 

Buffalo . . 

Chicago.. . 

Cincinnati _ 

Cleveland . 

Denver _ 

Detroit _ 

Houston . ... 

Indianapolis _ 

Jacksonville _ 

Kansas  City _ 

Los  Angeles.... 

Manchester _ 

Memphis _ 


Total  number 
sampled 

Blocks 

Units 

446 

4,300 

1,105 

5, 900 

566 

4,100 

793 

4,  500 

400 

3,100 

836 

5,500 

434 

4,000 

482 

3.900 

453 

3,  200 

785 

5.500 

656 

5,000 

605 

4,500 

448 

2,  700 

413 

3,200 

745 

5,900 

393 

2,300 

644 

4,900 

City 


Milwaukee _ 

Minneapolis _ 

Mobile  _ 

New  Orleans . 

New  York _ 

Norfolk  _ 

Philadelphia _ 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland,  Maine. 
Portland,  Oreg... 

Richmond . .1 

St.  Louis . 

San  Francisco _ 

Savannah _ 

Scranton . 

Seattle. . . 

Washington _ 


Total  number 
sampled 


Blocks 


431 
610 
639 
370 
1,302 
488 
790 
748 
325 
602 
466 
1, 134 
474 
339 
618 
745 
1,367 


Units 


2,800 
3,  700 
6. 100 

3.100 

9.800 

3.800 

5. 100 

4. 300 

2,000 

3.800 
3,200 
8,  400 
3,500 

2.700 

3.300 

4.700 

9.800 


Classifying  Units  as  “Old”  and  “New”  De¬ 
scriptive  information  for  each  dwelling  in  the 
sample  was  obtained  by  personal  visit  of  a  Bureau 
field  representative  to  the  dwelling.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  instructed  to  classify  each  struc¬ 
ture  by  whether  it  was  built  before  1920,  between 
1920  and  1939,  or  the  exact  year  if  “new,”  i.  e., 
built  in  1940  and  after.  If  the  occupant  could 
not  state  the  year  the  structure  was  built,  agents 
attempted  to  get  the  information  from  long-time 
residents  in  the  block.  In  addition,  each  unit  in 
the  sample  was  classified  by  whether  it  was 
created  when  the  structure  was  built,  or  by  sub¬ 
sequent  conversion  of  the  structure.  This  included 
structures  converted  fromanonresidential  to  aresi- 
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dential  use,  as  well  as  units  created  by  internal 
structural  changes  to  already  existing  residential 
dwellings.  Typical  of  structural  conversions  were 
the  tearing  out  or  building  of  partitions,  doors,  or 
walls;  or  the  installation  of  a  sink,  toilet,  bathtub, 
or  shower.  Regardless  of  when  the  structure 
was  originally  built,  units  created  by  structural 
changes  in  1940  or  after  were  considered  as  “new” 
additions  to  the  rental  market. 

For  each  of  the  34  city  areas  surveyed,  the 
proportion  of  all  existing  dwellings  in  1949-50 
which  were  created  in  1940  and  after  is  shown  in 
table  2.  In  24  of  the  34  cities,  the  proportions 
built  in  the  last  10  years  were  greater  for  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  than  for  rented  dwellings,  con¬ 
firming  other  evidences  of  the  substantial  shift 
to  home  ownership  since  1940.  Among  the  cities 
where  a  higher  proportion  of  rental  units  were 
built  since  1939,  are  localities  where  substantial 
public  and  private  war-housing  developments  were 
initiated;  for  example,  Mobile,  Norfolk,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  general,  the  greatest  proportion  of  new  rented 
dwellings  were  in  southern  cities;  the  smallest  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  northeastern  and  midwestern  cities. 
New  tenant-occupied  dwelling  units  range  from  44 
percent  of  the  total  rental  market  in  Norfolk  to  4 
percent  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Scranton. 

Estimating  Rent  Differentials 

The  second  step  in  the  computation  of  the  correc¬ 
tion  for  the  new  unit  bias  required  the  separation 
of  the  sample  of  tenant-occupied  dwelling  units 
into  groups  having  the  same  characteristics. 
Within  each  of  these  groupings — or  cells  of  com¬ 
parable  quality — the  average  rent  for  the  new  and 
old  units  could  then  be  compared  to  determine  the 
difference  in  rent  for  each  quality  grouping  on  the 
survey  date.  These  group  or  cell  differences  were 
combined  with  weights  based  on  the  number  of 
new  units  in  each  quality  group  (quality  cell)  to 
obtain  for  each  city  the  average  differential  in  rent 
.  between  new  and  old  units  of  comparable  quality. 

Measuring  Housing  Quality.  Any  precise  measure 
of  housing  quality  would  necessitate  an  expert 
individual  appraisal  of  both  structure  and  location 
of  each  old  and  new  house.  However,  the  size  of 
the  Bureau  surveys,  involving  the  sampling  of 
153,000  dwellings  in  34  areas  within  a  short 


Table  2. — Relative  proportions  of  all  rented  and  all  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  built  or  created  by  structural  conversion 
in  1940  or  after,  December  1949- February  1950 

[In  percent] 


Area 

Tenant-occu¬ 

pied 

Owner-occu¬ 

pied 

New  1 

Old  i 

New 1 

Old  * 

Atlanta... . 

19 

81 

26 

74 

Baltimore . 

30 

70 

22 

78 

Birmingham . . 

18 

82 

26 

75 

Boston . . . 

5 

95 

6 

94 

Buffalo . . . 

16 

84 

16 

84 

Chicago... . . . . . . . 

4 

96 

16 

85 

Cincinnati.. . 

8 

92 

15 

85 

Cleveland _  ... 

7 

93 

21 

79 

Denver _ _ 

19 

81 

28 

72 

Detroit . . . . . . 

9 

91 

31 

69 

Houston... _ _ _ _  ...  . 

33 

67 

63 

47 

Indianapolis . . . .  _ 

13 

87 

20 

80 

Jacksonville _ 

16 

84 

35 

65 

Kansas  City _ _ 

18 

82 

11 

89 

Los  Angeles _ _ 

27 

73 

38 

62 

Manchester _  . 

8 

92 

15 

85 

Memphis..  _ _ _  .  . 

20 

80 

31 

69 

Milwaukee  . . 

9 

91 

16 

84 

Minneapolis  . . . . 

9 

91 

20 

80 

Mobile . .  . . . 

42 

68 

36 

64 

New  Orleans _ _ 

16 

85 

30 

70 

New  York  City _ _ 

10 

90 

11 

89 

Norfolk _ _ _ _ _ 

44 

66 

35 

65 

Philadelphia _ _  ... . . 

14 

86 

15 

85 

Pittsburgh . . . . . . . 

10 

90 

16 

84 

Portland,  Maine...  _ _ _ _ 

11 

89 

15 

85 

Portland,  Oreg . . . . 

31 

69 

22 

78 

Richmond . . . . 

17 

83 

28 

72 

St.  Louis..  . . . . 

4 

96 

17 

83 

San  Francisco . . . 

20 

80 

22 

78 

Savannah . . 

22 

78 

31 

69 

Scranton . . . . 

4 

96 

4 

96 

Seattle. . . . . 

29 

71 

30 

70 

Washington. . . . . . 

40 

60 

33 

67 

1  Not  in  existence  prior  to  1940.  1  In  existence  prior  to  1940. 


period,  limited  the  selection  of  quality  character¬ 
istics  to  those  that  were  susceptible  to  collection  in 
mass  surveys:  namely,  to  those  characteristics 
which  could  be  ascertained  by  field  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  visual  inspection  of  the  neighborhood 
and  the  structure,  and  by  objective  and  easily 
understood  questions  to  be  asked  of  the  occupants 
of  the  dwelling.  By  collecting  simple  and  ob¬ 
jective  data,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  samples  of 
sufficient  size  to  reduce  the  sampling  error  to  a 
reasonable  limit.  The  data  obtained  included 
descriptions  of  the  dwelling  unit,  the  structure 
containing  the  unit,  and  the  neighborhood.10 

The  description  of  the  dwelling  unit  consisted  of 
such  items  as  the  number  of  rooms  and  bathroom 
and  plumbing  facilities  (ranging  from  no  runnmg 
water  to  two  or  more  private  bathrooms).  Number 


“  It  might  have  been  desirable  to  include  among  the  quality  characteristics 
such  items  as  dimensions  of  rooms,  window  area,  size  of  closet  space,  degree 
of  maintenance,  and  location  within  structure.  However,  this  would  have 
required  the  services  of  housing  experts  rather  than  the  part-time  enumerators 
employed.  The  alternative  of  accepting  tenants’  opinions  on  the  value  of 
such  characteristics  would  have  introduced  substantial  error. 
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of  rooms  is  of  primary  importance  in  differentiating 
quality  levels  among  living  units  in  similar  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  structures;  the  type  of  bathroom 
facilities  is  highly  correlated  with  over-all  housing 
quality.11  Additional  information  obtained  on  the 
kind  of  facilities  available  in  the  dwellings  con¬ 
sisted  of  type  of  cooking  fuel,  kind  of  heating 
equipment,  kind  of  refrigeration,  and  utilities  and 
furniture  included  in  the  rent.  Quality  is  gener¬ 
ally  indicated  in  most  urban  housing  by  the  use  of 
gas  or  electricity  for  cooking  and  by  mechanical 
refrigeration.  A  dwelling  having  a  furnace  is 
symptomatic  of  a  higher  housing  quality  than  a 
corresponding  dwelling  having  an  old-fashioned 
installed  heating  stove. 

Structural  characteristics  taken  into  account 
included  the  type  of  exterior  building  material  and 
whether  the  dwelling  was  a  single-family  home, 
flat,  or  apartment.  Each  dwelling  in  the  sample 
was  classified  as  “dilapidated”  or  “not  dilapi¬ 
dated.”  12  A  dwelling  was  classified  as  dilapidated 
if  it  had  one  major  defect,  a  combination  of  minor 
defects,  or  inadequate  original  construction. 

The  neighborhood  where  each  dwelling  unit  was 
located  was  described  by  the  presence  of  such 
hazards  as  a  railroad  or  an  inter-city  truck  route. 
The  extent  of  commercial  or  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  accessibility  of  play  space  and 
schools  were  also  reported.  At  the  same  time,  each 
enumerator  was  required  to  rate  the  neighborhood 
by  general  appearance  (whether  it  was  well  kept, 
average,  run  down,  very  poor)  and  to  enter  his 
subjective  rating  of  the  quality  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Because  the  appearance  and  over-all  quality 
ratings  were  subjective,  an  effort  was  made  to 
clarify  and  standardize  the  basis  for  each  possible 
rating  in  the  training  sessions  held  in  the  cities 
prior  to  each  survey.  During  the  field  work, 
supervisors  made  frequent  checks  of  the  inter¬ 
viewers’  evaluations  of  all  of  the  items.  Post¬ 
audit  showed  that  the  correlations  between  the 
over-all  ratings  and  the  objective  characteristics 
reported  were  good,  indicating  that  the  ratings 
on  over-all  quality  were  consistent  and  reasonable 
and  consequently  could  be  used  in  the  comparisons. 

11  As  an  example  of  the  prevalence  in  many  cities  of  substandard  bathroom 
facilities  the  percentages  of  rental  dwelling  units  not  having  a  minimum  of 
one  complete  private  bathroom  are  given  for  six  cities:  Birmingham  64  per¬ 
cent;  Savannah  53  percent;  Memphis  53  percent;  Mobile  44  percent;  Atlanta 
89  percent;  and  St.  Louis  35  percent. 

11  According  to  the  definition  of  dilapidation  developed  for  the  1950  Census 
by  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  Statistics. 


Construction  of  Quality  Cells.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  characteristics  obtained  in  the  surveys  was 
limited,  the  total  number  of  theoretically  possible 
quality  cells  was  enormous — more  than  1.5  million. 
Of  course,  most  of  them  would  never  occur  since  ' 
the  descriptive  characteristics  for  a  dwelling  are 
highly  correlated.  For  example,  a  dwelling  which 
contains  two  or  more  complete  private  bathrooms 
never  consists  of  one  to  three  rooms;  and  an  urban 
dwelling  with  one  complete  private  bathroom 
usually  has  modern  cooking  facilities.  Such  cor¬ 
relation  among  housing  characteristics  indicated 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  certain  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  items  in  the  construction  of  the  quality 
cells.  In  turn,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
descriptive  material  needed  for  matching  new  and 
old  units  accurately  would  correspondingly  reduce 
the  complexity  and  cost  of  the  operation. 

To  test  the  practicability  of  simplifying  the 
comparisons,  various  levels  of  progressively  more 
detailed  specifications  were  used  in  an  experimental 
classification  of  the  units  into  quality  cells.  If 
there  was  little  change  in  the  average  differences 
in  rent  between  new  and  old  units,  regardless  of 
whether  the  units  were  classified  by  a  few  charac¬ 
teristics  or  by  many,  naturally  the  smaller  number 
of  characteristics  could  be  used.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  three  cities,  however,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  all  of  the  characteristics  were  needed.13 

Imputing  Cell  Differentials.  The  decision  to  com-  1 
pare  units  using  the  most  exact  descriptions  avail¬ 
able  created  a  further  problem.  In  the  cities 
covered  experimentally,  it  was  observed  that  as  the 
number  of  characteristics  used  in  describing  the 
quality  cells  was  increased,  there  was  a  greater 
number  of  quality  cells  of  new  units  into  which 
the  old  units  failed  to  fit. 

In  dealing  with  these  “incomplete”  cells,  several 
alternatives  were  considered.  The  problem  was 
finally  handled  by  assigning  to  each  incomplete 
cell  the  differential  in  rent  from  that  “complete” 
cell  nearest  to  it  in  quality.  When  two  or  more 
complete  cells  were  equally  near  in  quality,  that  . 
cell  having  the  nearest  average  rent  (based  only 

13  Although  11  main  descriptive  characteristics  are  mentioned,  each  was 
subdivided  to  provide  further  detail.  As  an  example,  10  combinations  of 
plumbing  and  bathroom  facilities  were  possible,  2  descriptive  items  for  cook¬ 
ing  equipment,  2  for  refrigeration,  3  descriptive  items  for  heating  equipment, 

6  kinds  of  exterior  building  material,  etc.,  to  describe  a  dwelling  unit.  In 
the  final  comparison,  48  descriptive  characteristics  were  available  to  describe 
the  dwelling  units,  providing  a  theoretical  maximum  of  1.6  million  quality 
cells,  or  combinations  of  characteristics,  to  describe  the  housing  in  a  given  city. 
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on  its  new  units)  was  assigned  to  that  of  the  in¬ 
complete  cell.  This  imputation  procedure  was 
required  for  each  of  the  34  cities.  It  raised  the 
differentials  for  15  cities,  lowered  them  for  18 
cities,  and  made  no  change  in  1  city.  Typical 
comparisons  between  the  differences  computed 
from  complete  cells  only,  and  differences  computed 
from  complete  cells  plus  imputed  incomplete  cells 
follow  for  five  cities: 

Differentials  based  on— 


Complete 

Complete  cells 
and  imputed 

cells 

incomplete  cells 

[Old  units— 100] 

Atlanta  .  . 

158 

166 

Buffalo  .  .  .  . 

152 

150 

Chicago  _ 

131 

137 

Kansas  City  . 

156 

152 

Milwaukee _ 

143 

142 

.  further  refinement 

of  the 

procedure  was 

necessary  to  avoid  possible  bias  resulting  from 
over-representing  any  single  cell,  i.  e.,  assigning 
its  rent  differential  to  a  disproportionate  number 
of  incomplete  cells.  If  one  cell  difference  was 
imputed  to  many  incomplete  cells  the  total  of 
which  contained  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  new  units  in  the  sample,  the  average 
differential  of  the  three  complete  cells  nearest  in 
quality  was  substituted  to  provide  a  more 
dependable  imputation. 

Bent  Differences  by  Cities.  The  final  average 
difference  in  rent  between  new  and  old  rental 
dwellings  of  comparable  quality  obtained  for  each 
of  the  34  areas  is  given  in  table  3. 

Table  3. — Percentage  difference  between  rentals  of  units 
coming  on  the  market  in  1940  and  later,  and  rentals  of 
similar  older  units,  as  of  December  1949-February  1950 
[Old  units— 100] 


City 

Percent 
new  unit 
rentals 
are  of 

comparable 
old  unit 
rentals 

City 

Percent 
new  unit 
rentals 
are  of 

comparable 
old  unit 
rentals 

Atlanta _ _ 

166 

Milwaukee. 

142 

Baltimore.-. . 

140 

Minneapolis.  _ 

126 

Birmingham. . . 

162 

114 

'  Boston . . 

166 

New  Orleans 

199 

Buffalo . . 

150 

145 

Chicago . . .  .. 

137 

138 

Cincinnati . . 

153 

118 

Cleveland.. . 

199 

Pittsburgh.. 

104 

Denver . 

205 

107 

Detroit.. . 

149 

121 

Houston.  __  _ 

137 

Richmond _ 

185 

Indianapolis . . 

122 

St.  Louis 

156 

Jacksonville  . . 

115 

San  Francisco _ 

124 

Kansas  City . 

152 

Savannah . 

181 

Los  Angeles . . 

143 

Scranton _ 

114 

Manchester . . 

176 

Seattle _ 

150 

Memphis _ _ _ 

163 

Washington... 

123 

There  is  some  indication  of  a  regional  pattern, 
with  southern  cities  as  a  whole  showing  a  greater 
difference  than  northern  cities.  Outstanding  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  pattern  in  the  South  are  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Mobile,  and  Houston.  In  these  cities, 
either  public  war  housing  was  substantial  or 
rents  were  decontrolled. 

Index  Correction  Factor.  The  relative  volume  of 
new  rental  housing  in  relation  to  total  rental 
housing  (table  2)  and  the  percentage  rent  differ¬ 
ences  of  new  units  over  old  units  (table  3)  were 
combined  for  each  city  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  new  unit  bias  and  to  obtain  a  correction 
factor  which  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  rent 
component  of  the  CPI  for  each  city.  The  actual 
procedure  is  illustrated  by  the  calculation  of  the 
correction  factor  for  Buffalo  (rounded  figures 
used  for  illustrative  purposes) : 

Percent 


Rental  units  built  or  converted  1940  or  after _  16 

Rental  units  built  before  1940 _  84 


Total _  100 

Rent  difference  for  new  units  (relative  to  old  units)1..  150 
Rent  difference  for  old  units  2 _  100 


1  As  estimated, 
i  By  definition. 

Computation  of  the  rent  index  correction  factor: 


Percent  Relative 

of  total  rent 

units  difference 

New  units -  16X150  =  24.00 

Old  units _  84X100  =  84.00 


100  108.  00 

Thus,  the  correction  factor  for  the  rent  index  is 
+8.0  percent. 

This  correction  factor  can  then  be  applied 
directly  to  the  rent  index  for  Buffalo  to  obtain 
the  adjusted  rent  index  as  follows: 

Rent  index  Correction  factor  Index  points  to  be  added 

126  X  8%  =  10 

The  correction  factor  to  be  applied  to  the  “all 
items”  index  in  each  city  was  the  product  of  the 
rent-index  correction  factor  and  the  relative 
importance  of  rent  to  “all  items.” 

The  correction  factors  for  the  combined  34-city 
indexes  were  obtained  by  weighting  the  correction 
factors  for  each  city  according  to  the  proportion  of 
population  in  that  city  compared  with  total 
population  of  all  34  cities. 
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Correction  factors  for  each  city  and  the  effect 
of  the  correction  factors  on  the  January  1950  rent 
and  all-items  indexes  by  index  points  to  be  added 
are  shown  in  table  4. 


Table  4. — Correction  to  the  rent  index  and  the  “all  items” 
Consumers’  Price  Index  for  accumulated  new  unit  bias , 
1940  to  January  1950 


Effect 

for  month  indicated,  on — 

City 

Month 

Kent  index 
“Old  series” 

“All  items”  index 
“Old  series” 

Percent¬ 

age 

adjust¬ 
ment  1 

Index 
points 
to  be 
added 

Percent¬ 

age 

adjust¬ 
ment  1 

Index 
points 
to  be 
added 

34  cities  combined.. 

Jan.  I9602 

5.5 

6.8 

0.8 

1.3 

Atlanta . . 

Nov.  1949 

12.3 

15.5 

1.  4 

2  5 

Baltimore... . 

Dec.  1949 

12.0 

14.3 

1.  6 

9.  7 

Birmingham . 

Jan.  1950 

9.6 

13.7 

1.  3 

2.1 

q 

Boston . 

Jan.  1950 

3.6 

4.  2 

.6 

Buffalo . . . 

Jan.  1950 

7.8 

9.7 

1. 1 

18 

Chicago _ _ 

Jan.  1950 

1.7 

2.3 

.3 

.6 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . . 

Jan.  1950 
Nov.  1949 

4.4 

7.1 

5.2 

9.1 

.5 

.9 

.8 

1  6 

Denver _ _ 

Jan.  1950 

19.7 

24.8 

2.6 

4  3 

Detroit . 

Jan.  1950 

4.5 

5.9 

.  7 

1  9 

Houston.. . . 

Jan.  1950 

12.2 

17.  2 

1  6 

Indianapolis _ 

Jan.  I960 

2.8 

3.8 

4 

Jacksonville . 

Dec.  1949 

2.3 

3.3 

.3 

.5 

Kansas  City . . 

Jan.  1960 

9.3 

11.8 

1.  2 

1.9 

9  5 

Los  Angeles  ..  .. 

Jan.  1950 

11.7 

14.8 

1.5 

Manchester . 

Jan.  1950 

5.9 

6.9 

.  6 

.9 

9.  7 

Memphis . 

Dec.  1949 

12.8 

16.8 

1.6 

Milwaukee . 

Nov.  1949 

3.9 

5. 1 

5 

.9 

6 

Minneapolis . 

Dec.  1949 

2.3 

3.2 

.  4 

Mobile _ _ 

Dec.  1949 

6.1 

7.8 

.6 

1.0 

New  Orleans . 

Nov.  1949 

14.5 

16.7 

1  6 

9  7 

New  York . 

Jan.  1950 

4.6 

5.0 

7 

Norfolk^ . 

Nov.  1949 

17.1 

19.  9 

1  8 

Philadelphia . 

Jan.  1950 

2.6 

3.0 

3 

Pittsburgh..  _ 

Jan.  1950 

.4 

.  4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.1 

Portland,  Maine _ 

Dec.  1949 

.7 

.  8 

Portland,  Oreg _ 

Jan.  1950 

6.4 

8.3 

.6 

Richmond . 

St.  Louis . 

Jan.  1950 
Dec.  1949 

14.7 

2.5 

17.0 

3  0 

1.7 

2.8 

San  Francisco 

Dec.  1949 

4.6 

5.  4 

5 

.9 

Savannah. . 

Jan.  1950 

17.6 

20.9 

1  9 

Scranton.  . 

Nov.  1949 

.6 

.7 

.1 

1  7 

Seattle ..  . . 

Nov.  1949 

14.7 

18.4 

Washington . 

Nov.  1949 

9.1 

9.7 

1.4 

2.3 

'  Small  rounding  differences  may  occur  when  the  figures  in  this  column  are 
computed  from  the  revised  and  old  indexes  for  a  city. 

.  2fPfsedf°?  *he  October  1950  “old  series”  index  thepercentace  adjustment 
in  tne  rent  index  would  be  5.7  percent  or  7.1  index  points,  and  for  the  “all 
items  index  the  percentage  adjustment  would  be  0.7  percent  or  1.3  index 
Pt'Ind  hese  percentages  were  reported  with  the  October  1950  Consumers’ 


Sampling  Error  of  Index  Multiplier.  As  indicated, 
the  index  multiplier  for  each  city’s  rent  index  is 
determined  by  the  relative  importance  of  new 
rental  housing  to  all  existing  rental  housing,  and 
of  the  average  difference  in  rent  between  new  units 
and  comparable  old  units.  Since  both  of  these 
figures  were  obtained  from  a  survey  of  a  sample 
of  dwellings  in  each  city  area,  the  survey  results 
may  differ  from  those  which  would  have  been 
obtained  from  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
dwellings  in  each  city  area. 


It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  error  in  the  index 
multiplier  caused  by  sampling  variability.  Strictly, 
the  index  multiplier  is  determined  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  rental  units  to  all  existing  rental 
units  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  rent  for  new 
units,  plus  the  proportion  of  old  rental  units  to 
all  existing  rental  units  multiplied  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  rent  for  old  units.  The  difference  for  old 
units  is  always  zero  by  definition  and  therefore 
cannot  contribute  any  error  to  the  index  multi¬ 
plier.  Since  the  old  units  are  proportionately 
more  important  than  the  new  units  (in  23  cities, 
old  rental  units  comprised  more  than  four-fifths 
of  all  the  rental  dwellings)  and  since  there  is  no 
error  contributed  by  the  difference  for  old  units, 
it  was  possible  to  calculate  the  index  multiplier 
without  resort  to  extremely  large  (and  costly) 
samples. 

Thus,  the  index  multiplier  is  subject  to  only 
two  types  of  sampling  error:  (1)  the  sampling 
error  of  the  proportion  of  new  rental  units  to  all 


1  ABLE  O.- 


- estimated  accumulation  of  the  new  unit  bias  for 
the  periods  1940-46  and  1947-49 


City 


34  cities  combined. 


A  tlanta _ 

Baltimore _ 

Birmingham. 

Boston . 

Buffalo _ 

Chicago _ 


Cincinnati... 

Cleveland.... 

Denver _ 

Detroit . 

Houston _ 

Indianapolis. 

Jacksonville. 


Kansas  City. 
Los  Angeles.. 
Manchester  . 

Memphis _ 

Milwaukee.  . 
Minneapolis. 
Mobile _ 


New  Orleans . 

New  York . . 

Norfolk _ 

Philadelphia _ 

Pittsburgh. . 

Portland,  Maine. 
Portland,  Oreg... 

Richmond _ 

St.  Louis . . 

San  Francisco _ 

Savannah _ 

Scranton.. . . 

Seattle . . 

Washington . . 


Percentage  adjust¬ 
ment  1940-46 i 

Rent 

All  items 

index 

index 

1.4 

0.2 

1.9 

.2 

3.4 

.4 

1.7 

.4 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

.3 

.5 

.1 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

.3 

3.0 

.4 

2.1 

.3 

2.3 

.3 

.9 

.1 

1.0 

.1 

1.4 

.2 

2. 1 

.2 

1.3 

.1 

2.2 

.3 

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

4.0 

.4 

4.0 

.4 

.7 

.1 

10.6 

1.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

(>) 

.4 

.1 

3.4 

.3 

2.1 

.2 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

.3 

8.8 

.9 

.1 

(>) 

6.7 

.7 

3.2 

.5 

Percentage  adjust¬ 
ment  1947-49  1 


Rent 

index 


4.0 

10.2 

8.3 

7.8 

2.9 
6.2 

1.4 

3.7 

4.5 
10.  2 

2.4 

9.7 

1.9 

1.3 

7.8 

9.4 

4.5 
10.4 

3.2 

1.6 
2.0 

10. 1 

3.9 

5.9 
1.8 

.3 

.3 

2.9 

12.3 

1.7 
2.0 
8.1 

.6 

7.5 

5.7 


All  items 
index 


0.6 


(•) 


1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

.5 

.8 

.2 

.4 

.6 

2.2 

.4 

1.3 

.3 

.2 

1.0 

1.3 

.4 

1.3 

.4 

.3 

.2 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.3 

1.5 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

.1 

1.0 

.9 


ad‘d^l?e,nn^e^aiju??ent^  (°vT  V1®  ?  p?riods  8re  multiplied  together  (after 
>  Less^hinU)  05  per^n™  ^  t0ta  adlustment  in  table  4  can  be  obtained. 
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rental  units,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  new 
rental  units  in  each  quality  cell  to  all  new  rental 
units;  and  (2)  the  sampling  error  in  the  rent 
difference  for  new  units  within  each  quality  cell 
containing  new  units. 

Because  of  the  lengthy  and  costly  tabulations 
involved,  the  calculation  of  the  sampling  error  of 
the  index  multiplier  was  limited  to  six  cities.  The 
cities  selected  include  those  with  small  and  large 
correction  factors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
heavily  populated  cities: 

Rent  index  All  items 

Maximum  Maximum 

Correction  difference  Correction  difference 
factor  66  times  factor  66  times 


out  of  100  out  of  100 

Chicago _  1. 7  ±0. 5  0.  3  ±0.  1 

Boston _  3. 6  ±.5  .6  ±.  1 

New  York _  4.  6  ±.5  .7  ±.  1 

Washington _  9.2  ±1.3  1.4  ±.2 

Los  Angeles _  11. 7  ±  1.  6  1. 5  ±.2 

Houston _  12.2  ±1.6  1.6  ±.2 


Figures  for  the  six  cities  show  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  size  of  the  error  to  correlate  with  the  size 
of  the  correction  factor.  On  the  basis  of  this 
correlation  the  sampling  error  for  the  34  large 
cities  combined  can  be  estimated.  The  chances 
are  19  in  20  that  the  5.5  percent  correction  factor 
for  the  34  large  city  rent  index  in  January  1950  is 
within  the  range  of  5.1  to  5.9  percent;  and  the 
chances  are  19  in  20  that  the  0.8  percent  correction 
factor  for  the  34  large  city  “all  items”  index  in 
January  1950  is  within  the  range  of  0.7  to  0.9 
percent. 

Yearly  Accumulation  of  New  Unit  Bias.  Most  of 
the  understatement  in  the  rent  index  accumulated 
during  the  period  from  1947  through  1949.  The 
indexes  have  now  been  revised  for  1940-49,  despite 
the  lack  of  precise  information  on  the  difference 
in  rent  between  the  new  units  and  the  old  units  of 


Chart  1. — Consumers’  Price  index.  All  Items  and  Rent  (Adjusted  and  Old  Series),  1940-49 
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comparable  quality  at  the  time  the  new  units 
entered  the  market.  The  present  correction  was 
necessarily  based  on  the  difference  in  rent  (be¬ 
tween  new  and  old  units)  existing  at  the  time  the 
comprehensive  housing  surveys  were  made.  By 
utilizing  the  research  work  involved  in  making  the 
Bureau’s  earlier  estimate  of  the  new  unit  bias,14 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  yearly  fluctuations 
in  the  differentials.  Using  these  estimates  in 
conjunction  with  the  known  volume  of  new 
construction  by  year,  the  indexes  were  adjusted 
over  the  10-year  period.  Table  5  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  correction  before  1947,  and 
for  the  years  1947  and  after.  Appendix  A  shows 

14  See  Estimate  of  New  Unit  Bias  in  CPI  Rent  Index,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  Jnly  1949  (p.  44). 


the  revised  indexes  by  month  for  the  34  cities 
combined  from  1940  to  1949.  (See  chart  1).  The 
corrections  for  most  of  the  cities  in  the  early 
years  were  too  small  to  affect  the  over-all  index. 
The  revised  “all  items”  and  rent  indexes  by  year 
from  1940  to  1949  and  by  month  from  1947  to  1949 
for  individual  cities  appear  in  appendix  B,  p.  23. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  revised  indexes 
from  1940  to  1949  are  subject  to  error  but  give 
the  approximate  magnitude  of  the  correction  in  ! 
each  year.  Greater  accuracy  is  obtained  by 
using  these  revised  indexes  for  the  years  1940-49, 
than  would  be  possible  by  comparing  the  old 
series  indexes  with  the  adjusted  series  for  1950 
and  after. 


Interim  Adjustment  of  Index 


The  Interim  Adjustment  of  the  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  came  about  as  a  result  of  inflationary 
aspects  of  the  economy  following  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950.  Working 
quickly,  Congress,  on  September  8,  1950,  passed 
the  Defense  Production  Act  giving  the  President 
broad  authority  designed  to  curb  inflation,  stabilize 
the  economy,  and  increase  production  for  defense. 
The  terms  of  the  Act  dealing  with  wage  and  price 
stabilization  pointed  up  the  necessity  for  making 
the  interim  adjustment  of  the  index.  The  Act 
established  the  period  from  May  25,  1950,  to 
June  24,  1950,  as  a  reference  point  to  which  con¬ 
sideration  was  to  be  given  in  determining  price 
and  wage  stabilization.  The  Bureau’s  indexes 
and  price  records,  as  in  "World  War  II,  were 
expected  to  play  an  important  role  in  such  deter¬ 
minations.  It  was  particularly  urgent,  therefore, 
that  the  Bureau  calculate  its  indexes  so  as  to  give 
the  best  possible  measure  of  price  changes  from 
month  to  month  beginning  from  a  period  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  Bureau 
during  the  summer  and  fall  consulted  its  advisory 
committees — the  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  Advisory  Committee,  the  Labor 
Research  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  Interagency  Committee  on  Price  Statistics. 
Public  announcement  of  the  Bureau’s  plans  was 
made  simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  the 
September  1950  index  in  October.  The  announce¬ 
ment  explained  that  indexes  already  published 


would  be  revised  back  to  an  early  month  of  1950, 
to  provide  a  pre-Korean  comparison.  This  was 
a  departure  from  the  usual  practice  of  publishing 
the  Consumers’  Price  Index  as  final  at  the  time 
of  issuance. 

This  decision  had  important  implications  for 
users,  particularly  for  those  employers,  unions,  and 
agencies  of  government  which  use  the  index  in 
adjusting  wages.  To  provide  a  means  for  equi¬ 
table  adjustment  of  such  contracts,  the  Bureau 
made  arrangements  for  parallel  calculation  of 
indexes  on  the  old  and  adjusted  bases  for  an  over¬ 
lapping  period  extending  at  least  through  1951. 

Plans  for  Interim  Adjustment 

Three  major  considerations  underlie  the  general 
planning  of  the  interim  adjustment,  which  should 
be  considered  an  improvement  of  the  34-city  index 
as  previously  constructed  and  defined:  (1)  not  to  make 
adjustments  of  basic  concepts  or  methodology 
prior  to  the  comprehensive  revision,  (2)  to  make 
the  adjustments  quickly,  and  (3)  to  make  only 
such  changes  as  would  result  in  demonstrable 
improvements. 

The  first  consideration  precluded  departure  from 
the  basic  definition  of  the  index  as  a  measure  of 
price  change.  This  also  meant  no  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  covered  or  the 
city  coverage;  or  in  basic  formula  or  procedures, 
price  collection  methods  and  pricing  cycle;  or  in 
the  general  plan  for  allocation  of  weights  of  un¬ 
priced  items  to  priced  items.  The  second  con- 
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sideration  dictated  concentration  on  correction  of 
major  shortcomings  in  the  index  and  those  for 
which  adequate  data  were  available  as  a  basis  for 
adjustment.  The  third  consideration  underlay 
the  choice  of  data,  methodology,  and  statistical 
tests. 

The  scope  of  the  adjustment  embraced  four 
major  parts: 

1.  Revision  of  city  population  weights. 

2.  Correction  of  new  unit  bias  in  rent  index. 

3.  Addition  of  new  items. 

4.  Revision  of  commodity  weights. 

Revision  of  Population  Weights 

Publication  of  the  1950  decennial  census  popu¬ 
lation  data  by  city  and  county  made  possible  the 
calculation  of  revised  population  weights  for  com¬ 
bining  34-city  data  into  a  national  index  for  all 
items,  and  56-city  data  into  a  national  food  index. 
Previous  city  weights  in  the  index  were  based  on 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  population  counts 
for  1942  derived  from  May  1942  registrations  for 
sugar  rationing.15  In  the  index  weights,  each  city 
bears  a  weight  based  on  its  own  population  and 
that  of  other  metropolitan  areas  in  the  same 
region. 

In  calculating  revised  1950  weights,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  standard  “metropolitan  areas”  as  defined 
by  the  Census  was  used.  The  metropolitan  area, 
or  entire  county  in  which  the  central  city  is 
located,  as  well  as  adjacent  counties  which  are 
closely  related  to  it  economically,  has  replaced 
“metropolitan  districts” as  used  in  1940. 16  Essen¬ 
tially  the  same  combination  of  nearby  cities  with 
index  cities  was  maintained  in  calculating  the 
city  weights.  A  tabulation  of  the  1942  and  1950 
population  weights  is  presented  in  appendix  D,  p.  33. 

Correction  of  the  Rent  Index 

As  part  of  the  interim  adjustment  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Price  Index,  the  corrections  to  the  rent 
index  and  the  “all  items”  index  for  the  “new  unit 
bias”  have  been  incorporated  into  the  index  num¬ 
bers  from  1940  to  date.  The  nature  of  this  cor¬ 
rection  is  described  in  detailinthis  bulletin,  pp.1-10. 

The  amount  of  the  rent  corrections,  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  October  1950  indexes,  was  carried  as 

15  See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cost  of  Living  Index  in  Wartime,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  July  1943;  reprinted  as  Serial  No.  R.  1645. 

18  See  1950  Census  of  Population,  Preliminary  Counts.  Series  PC-3,  No.  3. 
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a  footnote  to  all  index  releases  from  October 
through  December  1950.  The  ultimate  incor¬ 
poration  of  this  rent  correction  into  the  index  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  national  rent  index  by 
January  1950  by  6.8  index  points,  and  the  national 
“all  items”  index  by  January  1950  by  1.3  index 
points. 

Addition  of  New  Items 

No  general  review  of  the  sample  of  items  priced 
for  the  index  was  feasible  for  the  interim  adjust¬ 
ment.  However,  a  few  items  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  importance  in  family  spending  since 
the  mid-thirties  were  added.  A  few  additional 
items  were  included  to  improve  the  measurement 
of  average  price  movements  for  groups  or  sub¬ 
groups  of  similar  items.  Frozen  peas,  strawberries, 
and  orange  juice  concentrate,  canned  baby  food, 
group  hospitalization  payments,  home  permanent 
wave  refills,  television  sets,  and  beer  were  added 
because  of  their  increased  importance;  layer  cake, 
frankfurters,  ice  cream,  cola  drinks,  grape  jelly, 
men’s  rayon  suits,  men’s  work  gloves,  women’s 
rayon  blouses,  boys’  jeans,  cotton  rugs,  chrome 
dinette  sets,  electric  toasters,  aluminum  pans, 
velocipedes,  and  gas  for  space  heating  were  added 
to  improve  the  measurement  of  price  change. 

These  items  were  introduced  into  the  index  cal¬ 
culations  at  the  first  period  for  which  reliable  prices 
were  available.  For  the  January  1951  index, 
prices  were  available  in  most  cities  for  all  new 
items  except  beer. 

Most  of  these  items  had  already  been  priced  in 
some  cities  as  part  of  the  Bureau’s  experimental 
pricing  project,  which  is  a  major  part  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  index  revision  program.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  prices  of  some  new  items  were 
estimated  for  each  city  back  to  January  1950. 
Where  prices  were  lacking,  the  weights  of  the 
items  were  distributed  proportionately  to  priced 
items  within  the  group  until  actual  prices  became 
available. 

Revision  of  Commodity  Weights 

I 

The  unrepresentativeness  of  current  index  value 
weights  as  related  to  current  spending  patterns 
was  the  most  compelling  reason  for  making  the 
interim  adjustment.  Table  6  indicates  the  extent 
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of  the  weight  dislocation  in  the  January  1950 
index. 

To  understand  why  the  weight  structure  of  the 
index  became  unrepresentative,  the  reader  should 
review  the  mechanics  of  the  index  calculation.17 
Since  food  prices  have  increased  more  than  other 
groups,  the  value  weight  of  food  in  the  national 
index  has  increased  as  a  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  market  basket — from  35  percent  in  1934-36 
to  more  than  40  percent  before  the  adjustment. 

Only  if  people  had  continued  to  buy  the  same 
quantities  of  all  goods  and  services,  would  foods 
actually  represent  40  percent  of  family  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  Bureau’s  postwar  studies  indicate, 
on  the  contrary,  that  foods  continue  to  take  about 
one-third  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This  shows 
that  consumers  have  adjusted  their  spending 
patterns  to  increased  income  and  higher  prices  by 
purchasing  different  things  in  different  quantities. 
The  index  procedure  necessarily  holds  quantity 
weights  constant  from  month  to  month.  It  can¬ 
not  take  continuous  account  of  changes  in  spending 
patterns.  That  is  why,  periodically,  the  Bureau 
must  conduct  new  family  expenditure  surveys  and 
adjust  weights  accordingly. 

Since  actual  data  had  to  be  estimated  for  some 
cities,  the  interim  adjustment  of  weights  served 
only  to  bring  the  index  weight  diagrams  closer  to 
current  patterns  of  family  spending.  Data  neces¬ 
sary  to  adjust  the  “all  items  value  aggregate”  in 
the  index  to  actual  total  expenditures  in  each  city 
were  not  available.  Therefore,  the  total  current 

17  See  Construction  of  Consumers’  Price  Index,  Monthly  Labor  Review 
September  1949. 


index  value  aggregate  for  each  city  was  redis¬ 
tributed  percentage-wise  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  current  spending  patterns. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  this  section  the  term 
“weights”  will  refer  to  the  percentage  distribution 
of  value  weights  in  a  current  period  and  not  to 
physical  quantity  weights.  The  term  “current 
index  weight”  will  refer  to  the  weights  in  the 
January  1950  index  before  adjustment. 

An  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  relative  im¬ 
portance,  or  percentage  distribution  of  value 
weights,  is  included  in  appendix  E,  p.  34,  together 
with  a  complete  tabulation  of  revised  relative 
importances  for  groups  and  individual  items  in 
the  national  index  for  January  1950. 

The  adjustment  of  weights  for  the  7  cities  for 
which  recent  actual  expenditure  data  are  available 
will  be  discussed  separately  from  those  where  they 
are  not. 

Adjustments  of  Weights  in  Seven  Cities 

Basic  data  for  adjustment  of  weights  were 
obtained  from  special  tabulations  of  the  survey 
results  for  each  of  seven  cities  recently  surveyed. 
Average  dollar  and  percentage  expenditures  for 
major  groups  of  commodities  were  calculated 
for  white  and  Negro  families  of  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers.  Since  it  was  desired  that  index 
weights  be  adjusted  to  the  most  recent  period 
possible,  the  survey  data  which  referred  to  dif¬ 
ferent  time  periods— 1947,  1948,  or  1949— were 
adjusted  by  estimated  changes  both  in  quantity 
consumption  and  in  price  to  a  common  date, 


Table  6 .-Comparison  of  percentage  distribution  of  groups  of  expenditures  by  all  families  of  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers 

and  unadjusted  index  weights  as  of  January  1950 


Commodity  group 


Food . . . . 

Apparel _ . 

Housing . III””””””” 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration _ _ ””I 

Household  operation . . .1111 

Housefurnisbings _ ..Ill”” 

Automobile  transportation _ 

Other  transportation . . 

Personal  care _ 111” 

Medical  care _ _ _ III” 

Recreation  and  reading _ _ IIIIIIII” 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages _ 

Total . . . 


Manchester 

Memphis 

Richmond 

Washington 

Unad- 

Ad- 

Unad- 

Ad- 

Unad- 

Ad- 

Unad- 

Ad- 

justed 

justed 

justed 

justed1 

justed 

justed1 

justed 

justed1 

44.2 

30.4 

38.7 

30.2 

37.9 

32.8 

35.7 

30.0 

13.3 

15.8 

13.5 

13.8 

13.7 

14.0 

15.7 

13.  7 

9. 1 

10.2 

12.6 

10.9 

11.6 

10.9 

15.4 

13.5 

9. 1 

6.  5 

6.8 

2.8 

7.7 

5.4 

4.6 

3.3 

3.0 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

6.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6.0 

7.2 

6.8 

9.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

4.8 

4.8 

7.0 

6. 1 

10.0 

5.6 

6.5 

5.7 

9.2 

.8 

2.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 

3.0 

4.5 

3.5 

5.6 

4.4 

6.3 

3.6 

5.3 

2.4 

5.2 

2.4 

5.4 

2.5 

6.0 

2.4 

5.9 

2.3 

4.2 

1.6 

3.6 

2.0 

2.7 

1.3 

3.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Weighted  by  Negro-white  population  weights  from  dwelling  unit  survey. 
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approximately  January  1950.  The  12  commodity 
groups  for  which  expenditure  data  were  summar¬ 
ized  and  adjusted,  corresponded  to  the  present 
index  groups  (and  subgroups  of  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services):  Food;  Clothing;  Housing; 
Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration;  Furnishings  and 
equipment;  Household  operation;  Auto  purchase 
and  operation;  Other  transportation;  Personal 
care;  Medical  care;  Reading  and  recreation; 
Alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco. 

Quantity  adjustments  to  survey  results  were 
made  to  1949  by  item — the  latest  year  for  which 
information  was  available — on  the  basis  of  data 
from  independent  sources.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  national  estimates  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures,  retail  sales  data  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  tax  collection  data,  annual  food 
consumption  data  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  automobile  registrations,  and  similar 
data  from  other  sources  were  used.  In  some 
cases,  city  data  were  available;  in  others,  national 
figures  were  used.  If  for  any  given  item  or  group 
of  items,  reliable  information  on  consumption 
was  not  available,  no  quantity  adjustment  to  the 
survey  data  was  made.  Adjustments  for  price 
change  to  1950,  were  based  on  the  Bureau’s 
regularly  collected  retail  price  data. 

After  adjustments  of  the  survey  data  were 
made,  white  and  Negro  expenditures  were  weighted 
together  for  each  city  to  obtain  adjusted  index 
weights.  The  distribution  of  the  total  population 
by  race  was  determined  from  a  count  of  occupied 
dwelling  units  with  kitchen  facilities,  obtained  in 
the  Bureau’s  dwelling  unit  surveys  of  late  1949 
and  early  1950. 

The  general  validity  of  the  adjustment  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  comparison  with  Department  of 
Commerce  annual  national  estimates  of  personal 
consumption  expenditures  adjusted  for  compara¬ 
bility  with  the  Bureau’s  definition  of  family 
expenditures.  The  adjustments  did  not  materially 
change  the  percentage  distribution  of  expenditures 
from  the  survey  data. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  groups  of  ex¬ 
penditures  shown  below  are  for  Detroit  as  of  the 
survey  date,  1948,  and  as  adjusted  to  1950. 
The  data  are  for  white  wage-earner  and  clerical- 
worker  families  of  two  or  more  persons. 
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Food - - -  32.  3  32.  5 

Apparel -  12. 8  11. 5 

Housing -  io.  7  10.  6 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration _  4.  0  4.  1 

Household  operation _  3.  4  3.  5 

Housefurnishings _  6.  7  6.  6 

Automobile  transportation _  11.  2  11.  9 

Other  transportation _  2.  0  2.  4 

Personal  care _  2.  1  2.  1 

Medical  care _  5.  2  5.  5 

Reading  and  recreation _  5.  8  5.  7 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages _  3.  8  3.  6 


Total -  100.  0  100.  0 


Similar  data  for  the  other  six  cities  recently 
surveyed  are  included  in  appendix  F,  p.  40. 

Using  the  adjusted  data,  a  complete  revision  of 
group  and  item  index  weights  was  made  for  each 
of  the  seven  cities.  Expenditures  for  individual 
foods,  available  from  the  survey  for  a  single  week, 
were  adjusted  to  annual  totals,  using  seasonal 
adjustment  factors.  Expenditures  for  individual 
items  were  allocated  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
sample  of  items  priced  for  the  index.  Two  excep¬ 
tions  were  radios,  transferred  from  the  “house¬ 
furnishings”  group  to  the  “reading  and  recreation” 
subgroup,  and  alcoholic  beverages,  shifted  from 
food  to  the  miscellaneous  group. 

Appendix  H,  p.  44,  shows  in  detail  the  groupings 
of  family  expenditure  data  to  obtain  index  weights. 

Estimation  of  Weights  for  Other  Cities 

Reasonable  assumptions  about  the  economic 
factors  affecting  the  behavior  of  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures  were  tested  against  1934-36  expenditure 
data  available  for  32  of  the  34  cities,  and  against 
the  later  adjusted  survey  data  for  7  cities. 

Coefficients  of  rank  correlation  of  1934-36 
group  percentage  expenditures  with  city  popula¬ 
tion  size,  population  density,  community  income, 
relative  temperature,  and  percent  of  homes  owned 
were  calculated,  where  appropriate,  for  all  cities, 
or  for  different  city  size  groups.  Since  scatter 
diagrams  of  the  relationships  did  not  indicate  a 
significant  degree  of  correlation  this  approach  was 
abandoned. 

A  second  approach  was  through  analysis  of  the 
adjustment  of  index  weights  for  the  7  cities, 
based  on  the  adjusted  survey  data.  The  general 
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city-to-citv  consistency  in  the  direction  of  and, 
for  some  groups,  the  size  of  adjustment  supported 
the  validity  and  applicability  of  the  data  for  weight 
estimations.  (See  table  6.) 

In  the  main,  the  weight  revision  in  these  cities 
resulted  in  a  decreased  weight  for  food,  shelter, 
and  fuel,  little  change  in  the  apparel  weights,  and 
increased  weight  for  the  less  urgent  categories  of 
consumption. 

Comparison  of  the  adjusted  survey  data  with 
the  current  index  weights  in  6  of  these  cities 18  not 
only  pointed  up  the  exact  nature  of  the  weight 
dislocations,  but  through  the  technique  of  mean 
square  deviations  provided  a  statistical  standard 
with  which  to  measure  the  validity  of  estimates 
resulting  from  various  methods.  The  mean 
square,  or  variance  around  the  mean,  is  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations  of  each  value 
from  the  mean,  divided  by  the  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  corrected  for  degrees  of  freedom.  An 
adaptation  of  this  technique  was  used  to  compare 
estimated  index  weights  with  observed  weights  in 
the  6  cities.  Table  7  gives  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  mean  square  tests.  A  complete  summary  of 
the  mean  square  tests  is  given  in  appendix  G,  p.41. 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  the  mean  square  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  adjusted  percentage  expenditures 
from  current  index  weights  are  in  total  very  much 
larger  than  the  deviations  from  1934-36  weights  or 
the  variance  around  the  6-city  average.  For 
food,  the  mean  square  of  deviations  of  adjusted 
percentage  expenditures  from  current  index 
weights  was  92.9,  compared  with  7.5  from  the 
1934-36  weights  and  6.1  for  the  variance  around 
their  average  corrected  for  the  difference  between 
the  mean  of  the  6  cities  and  the  mean  of  the  32 
cities  in  1934-36.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  method  of  estimation  could  be  found  which 
would  improve  the  current  index  weights  for  all 
cities.  A  guiding  principle  of  estimation  was 
that,  to  be  acceptable,  estimated  weights  must 
give  a  lower  mean  square  than  the  current  index 
weights  when  tested  against  adjusted  survey  data 
for  the  6  cities. 

The  general  procedure  of  estimating  weights 
for  cities  not  surveyed  in  recent  years  was  (1)  to 
develop  estimating  methods  based  on  reasonable 
assumptions  about  the  economic  behavior  of 

18  Because  the  survey  from  which  Washington  base  index  weights  were 
obtained  was  not  strictly  comparable  with  other  cities,  Washington  was 
not  used  in  most  of  the  estimating  processes.  Hence,  the  varying  refer¬ 
ences  to  “6-”  and  “7-city”  surveys. 


consumer  expenditure  distributions,  (2)  to  cal¬ 
culate  estimates  based  on  several  different  esti¬ 
mating  methods,  (3)  to  test  these  estimates 
against  the  observed  data  for  the  6  cities,  and 
(4)  to  select  the  method  which  gave  the  smallest 
mean  square  of  the  deviations  estimated  from 
actual  data  in  the  6  cities.  If  one  of  several 
methods  appeared  clearly  superior  on  logical 
grounds  to  the  others,  it  might  be  used  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  one  showing  a  lower  mean  square,  pro¬ 
vided  its  mean  square  was  not  more  than  twice 
the  smallest. 

The  mean  square  test  was  not  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  probable  error  of  estimate  in  other  cities, 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  choosing  statistically  the 
best  among  several  logical  methods  of  estimation. 

General  Estimating  Methods 

Two  estimating  methods  proved  to  give  the 
best  results  for  most  group  estimates. 

Method  A  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  change  in  expenditures  from  1934-36  to  1950 
has  been  consistent  in  magnitude  and  direction  in 
all  cities;  and  also  that  the  intercity  differences  in 
expenditure  distributions  existing  in  the  earlier 
period  still  persist.  This  method,  therefore,  uses 
the  ratio  of  the  6-city  average  (pb0qM6)  adjusted 
percentage  expenditure  from  the  recent  surveys 
to  the  average  percentage  expenditure  in  1934-36 
(P34?346)  as  an  adjustment  factor  applied  to  the 
1934-36  data  (p34g:u)  for  each  city.  This  calcu¬ 
lation  gives  the  estimated  index  weight  and  for 
any  given  city  (i)  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Method  A:  ^~X(p3iq34)i  =  (p50q49)i 

P34?34 

Method  A  was  used  to  estimate  index  weights  for 
the  food  group  and  for  automobile  purchase  and 
other  transportation  in  the  miscellaneous  group. 

Method  B  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
change  in  quantity  and  quality  consumption  from 
1934-36  to  1950  has  been  consistent  in  all  cities 
both  in  magnitude  and  direction;  and  that  the 
average  relationship  between  current  index 
weights  and  current  expenditures  measures  the 
necessary  correction  for  the  dislocation  of  weights 
in  the  index.  It  preserves  the  intercity  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  in  current  index  weights.  This 
method,  therefore,  uses  the  ratio  of  the  average 
adjusted  percentage  expenditures  from  the  recent 
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6-city  surveys  (p50g4 96)  to  the  6-city  average  of 
current  index  weights  (p50§346)  as  an  adjust¬ 
ment  factor  applied  to  the  current  index  weights 
for  each  city  (p50q.3i)i-  This  calculation  gives 
the  estimated  index  weight  and  can  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

■  6 

Method  B:  — — — jX (P5o234)<  =  (i?5o2)49< 

M34 

Method  B  was  used  to  estimate  index  weights  for 
the  following  groups  of  items:  clothing;  fuel, 
light,  and  refrigeration;  housefurnishings  and 
equipment;  household  operation;  medical  care; 
reading  and  recreation;  and  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

A  good  deal  of  economic  logic  supports  the  as¬ 
sumption  on  which  these  methods  are  based. 
Many  of  the  factors  affecting  expenditure  patterns 
were  still  much  the  same  in  each  city  as  they 
were  in  1934-36 — such  as  climate,  general  geo¬ 
graphic  environment,  industry,  racial  charac¬ 
teristics,  etc. — or  had  changed  in  about  the  same 
way  since  1934-36 — such  as  income,  population, 
and  the  like.  However,  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  intercity  relationships  with  respect  to 
these  factors,  and  the  estimates  based  on  these 
methods  are  more  or  less  accurate  to  the  extent 
that  such  changes  have  taken  place. 

Estimates  based  on  methods  A  and  B  were 
calculated  for  all  other  groups  of  items,  and  mean 
square  tests  of  6-city  estimates  were  made  for  use 
in  evaluating  results  of  other  estimating  methods. 
The  total  mean  square  deviation  for  all  group 
estimates  by  Method  A  was  17,  and  by  Method  B, 
22.  Both  of  these  values  were  very  much  less  than 
the  total  mean  square  deviation  of  131  when  the 
current  index  weights  were  tested  against  the 
survey  data  for  the  6  cities.  (See  table  7.) 

Other  Estimating  Methods 

Still  other  estimating  methods  were  used  for 
personal  care,  housing,  and  automobile  operation. 

Analysis  of  family  expenditure  data  reveals 
that  personal  care  takes  a  fairly  constant  propor¬ 
tion  of  expenditures  from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place.  For  the  7  cities,  the  percentage 
expenditures  for  white  families  varied  from  2.1  to 
2.4  percent  and  for  Negro  families  from  2.6  to  3.6 
percent.  For  other  cities,  therefore,  current  index 
weights  were  adjusted  by  weighting  together  the 


Table  7. — Summary  of  mean  square  tests 


Mean  square  deviations  of  adjusted  percentage 
expenditures  in  6  cities  from— 


Commodity  group 

Final 
weights  1 

Current 

index 

weights 

1934-36 

weights 

Aver¬ 
age  3 
expend¬ 
itures, 

6  cities 

Weights  esti¬ 
mated  by — 

Method 

A 

Method 

B 

All  groups. . 

15. 62 

131. 10 

64.38 

21.95 

16.  98 

21.94 

Food _ _ 

7.  81 

92.92 

7.46 

6.  14 

8. 47 

8.59 

Apparel. . . 

1.  15 

1.  11 

2.88 

2.20 

1.33 

l.tt 

Housing . . 

4.  09 

21.  52 

.  55 

.89 

2.  31 

Rent 3 . . 

.  40 

.24 

Home  owner  cost3 

.33 

.36 

.79 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrig- 

eration  _ 

.77 

5. 10 

14.40 

2.  66 

1.14 

.78 

Household  operations 

.46 

.97 

.69 

.95 

.84 

.60 

Housefurnishings . 

.66 

3.64 

5.56 

1.18 

1.24 

.84 

Automobile  _ 

10.  42 

5.  69 

5.  46 

3.  44 

6.24 

Purchase. . . 

2. 19 

2.90 

Operation  3 . 

.52 

Other  transportation. . 

.32 

.60 

.34 

.89 

.10 

.40 

Personal  care.. . 

.03 

.33 

.04 

4  .Of 

.04 

.27 

Medical  care  . . 

.37 

4.54 

.84 

1.30 

.30 

.63 

Reading  and  recrea- 

tion.  .  _  ._  .. 

.18 

4.88 

3.43 

.22 

.62 

.11 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic 

beverages . . 

.43 

2.  50 

1.53 

.38 

.57 

.SB 

1  Based  on  estimated  weights  adjusted  to  total  100. 

3  Adjusted  for  significant  differences  between  mean  of  6  cities  and  mean  of 
32  cities  in  1934-36. 

3  Mean  square  deviations  of  estimated  weights  for: 

Rent  by  Method  H,  .87;  Home  owner  costs  by  Method  J,  . 29 ; 

Auto  operations  by  Method  R,  .55. 

4  Based  on  average  of  7  cities. 

Italics  indicate  selected  method. 


simple  averages  for  white  and  Negro  families  in 
7  cities  by  white-Negro  population  weights  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dwelling  unit  survey  for  the  city 
to  be  estimated. 

Intercity  differences  in  housing  and  automobile 
operation  are  known  to  be  large,  and  the  index 
weight  adjustments  for  these  groups  in  the  7  cities 
were  not  entirely  consistent  as  to  direction  or 
magnitude.  Average  annual  dollar  expenditures 
for  rent  were  calculated  directly  from  a  1949-50 
BLS  dwelling  unit  survey  for  each  of  the  34  cities 
for  white  and  Negro  families  separately.  These 
data  were  adjusted  for  comparability  with  expend¬ 
iture  survey  data  in  the  7  cities. 

For  index  weights  it  was  necessary  to  convert 
these  dollar  estimates  to  a  percentage  of  estimated 
dollar  expenditures  on  all  items.  A  fairly  constant 
ratio  was  found  between  adjusted  total  expendi¬ 
tures  and  total  index  value  weights,  in  the  6  sur¬ 
veyed  cities,  when  analyzed  separately  by  race. 
Total  expenditures,  therefore,  were  estimated  by 
applying  these  average  ratios  by  race  to  corre¬ 
sponding  index  value  weights  for  the  city  to  be 
estimated  (as  for  Method  B).  Estimated  dollar 
expenditures  for  rent  divided  by  these  estimated 
total  expenditures  gave  the  percentage  weight  for 
rent.  This  method  is  referred  to  as  Method  H. 
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Estimated  dollar  expenditures  for  owned  hous¬ 
ing  were  computed  by  multiplying  the  7-city 
average  expenditure  per  home  owner  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  homes  owned  in  each  city.  This 
estimated  dollar  expenditure  was  converted  to  a 
percentage  weight  as  in  the  rent  estimating  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  is  referred  to  as  Method  J. 

A  simple  regression  equation  of  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  for  automobile  operation  on  percent  of 
families  owning  cars  as  shown  by  the  survey  data 
for  6  cities  was  calculated  (Method  R).  The 
percent  of  families  owning  cars  was  estimated  for 
each  city  by  dividing  total  passenger  car  registra¬ 
tions  by  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  city 
as  reported  in  the  1950  Census  of  Housing. 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  automobile  registration  data,19 
adjusted  to  the  survey  level,  were  used  in  estima¬ 
ting  car  ownership  for  the  regression  equation. 
Estimated  dollar  expenditures  for  automobile 
operation  were  calculated  for  each  city  and  con¬ 
verted  to  a  percent  of  estimated  total  dollar 
expenditures  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  for 
housing. 

Alany  estimating  methods  were  tried  for  use  in 
adjusting  weights;  some  were  carried  through  the 
mean  square  tests;  others  were  discarded  on  the 
basis  of  scatter  diagrams. 

Methods  of  estimation  similar  to  that  used  for 
automobile  operation  were  attempted  for  car 
pm  chase  but  dubious  results  finally  led  to  selec¬ 
tion  of  Method  A. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  food  and  the  size 
of  the  index  weight  adjustment  required  in  the 
7  cities,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  estimates  by  regression  or 
other  methods  from  independent  data  available 
for  the  34  cities.  All  estimating  methods  were, 
after  test,  finally  discarded  in  favor  of  Method  A. 

For  clothing  and  public  transportation,  regres¬ 
sion  equations  of  the  6-city  percentage  expendi¬ 
tures  on  population  were  calculated;  and  for  fuel, 
the  6-city  percentage  expenditures  on  climate, 
and  on  climate  and  percent  of  homes  owned. 
When  tested  for  6  cities,  none  of  these  yielded  as 
low  a  mean  square  as  Method  A  or  Method  B. 

For  the  remaining  groups — furnishings  and 
equipment,  household  operation,  medical  care, 
reading  and  recreation,  and  alcoholic  beverages 
and  tobacco — mean  squares  of  estimates  by 

10  Published  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  in  Automobile 
Facts  and  Figures . 


Method  A  or  Method  B  were  considerably  below 
those  of  current  index  weights  and  no  further 
tests  were  considered  necessary. 

The  selection  of  an  estimating  method  was  ulti¬ 
mately  made  separately  for  each  group.  In  a 
final  step,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  these  inde¬ 
pendently  estimated  weights  to  total  100.  This 
adjustment  did  not  greatly  change  the  unad¬ 
justed  estimates.  The  total  mean  square  devia¬ 
tions,  using  selective  methods  for  each  commodity 
group,  were  lower  than  those  obtained  by  sole  use 
of  either  Method  A  or  Alethod  B.  A  comparison 
of  the  combined  34-city  index  weights  of  major 
groups  and  subgroups  of  food  and  miscellaneous 
for  January  1950  before  and  after  adjustment  is 
included  in  appendix  E,  p.  35. 

In  general,  item  weights  and  subgroup  weights, 
except  for  food  subgroups,  were  adjusted  only 
where  data  for  the  7  cities  showed  a  consistent 
and  usually  a  substantial  difference  between  cur¬ 
rent  index  weights  and  actual  expenditures.  After 
such  adjustments  were  made,  the  estimated  per¬ 
centage  weights  were  adjusted  to  100  within  each 
group. 

Food  Subgroups 

The  changes  made  to  food  subgroup  weights 
were  comparatively  small.  Use  of  the  1948  food 
consumption  surveys  for  Birmingham,  Buffalo, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (adjusted 
for  comparability  with  BLS  7-city  survey  data) 
provided  data  for  1 1  cities  altogether  which  were 
used  for  adjustments  in  weights  for  all  56  food 
cities. 

For  most  subgroups,  the  ratio  of  the  adjusted 
survey  percentage  expenditures  to  the  current 
index  weights  in  11  cities  was  fairly  consistent  and 
was  used  to  adjust  index  weights  for  other  cities 
as  in  Method  B.  For  two  groups — meats,  poultry 
and  fish,  and  beverages — variation  in  the  adjusted 
percentage  expenditures  in  the  11  cities  was  very 
small,  and  no  acceptable  relationships  between 
these  expenditures  and  other  factors  could  be 
established.  For  these  groups,  and  for  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  new  subgroup,  the  average 
of  11  cities  was  used  as  the  estimate  for  all  cities, 
lor  the  remaining  group,  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  a  good  correlation  was  found  between 
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percentage  expenditures  and  population  density, 
apparently  reflecting  the  influence  of  home  gar¬ 
dens  in  less  heavily  populated  areas.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  was  used  in  estimating  index  weights  for 
this  subgroup.  As  a  final  step,  separate  subgroup 
estimates  were  adjusted  to  100  within  the  food 
group. 

Weights  for  food  items  which  showed  a  consistent 
difference  between  current  index  weights  and  ad¬ 
justed  percentage  expenditures  in  the  11  cities 
were  adjusted  by  Method  B.  These  adjustments 
resulted  in  the  following  weight  shifts  within  sub¬ 
groups  besides  addition  of  new  items:  increased — 
vanilla  cookies  and  layer  cake,  hamburger,  poultry, 
fresh  milk,  shortening,  margarine;  decreased — 
corn  meal,  rolled  oats,  rib  roast,  veal  cutlet, 
butter,  apples,  canned  tomatoes,  coffee,  sugar, 
lard,  salad  dressing. 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Refrigeration 

Sizable  shifts  since  1934-36  in  types  of  fuel  used 
were  observed  in  the  7  cities  surveyed,  and  were 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  other  cities.  Gas 
for  space  heating  and  fuel  oil  were  added  for  cities 
in  which  they  had  become  important.  Adjusted 
index  weights  for  Birmingham,  Indianapolis,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  surveyed  by  BLS  for  1945,  and 
Milwaukee,  Savannah,  and  Scranton,  surveyed  by 
BLS  for  1946,  were  based  on  the  survey  data,  ad¬ 
justed  for  changes  in  prices  and  consumption  in 
the  same  way  as  were  the  1947-49  surveys. 

For  the  remaining  21  cities,  varying  sources  of 
information  were  used  for  each  city.  Adjusted 
index  weight  subtotals  were  calculated  for  heating 
fuels  and  nonheating  fuel  items  within  the  group 
by  Method  B.  The  relative  expenditures  for 
heating  fuel  items  in  wide  use  in  the  7  cities  were 
generally  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  families 
using  each  item,  and  this  relationship  was  used  in 
distributing  the  total  weight  on  heating  fuels  to 
the  individual  items. 

Apparel,  Housefurnishings,  and  Miscellaneous 

Method  B  was  used  to  adjust  subgroup  weights 
within  the  apparel  group  for  26  cities.  Additional 
survey  data  available  from  a  1948  BHNHE  survey 
were  used  for  Minneapolis.  The  subgroup  weight 
adjustments  resulted  in  decreased  weights  for 
men’s,  boys’  and  girls’  apparel,  and  increased 


weights  for  women’s  and  infants’  apparel  and  yard 
goods.  No  important  adjustments  of  item  weights 
were  required  in  this  group. 

The  housefurnishings  group  includes  textile 
housefurnishings,  furniture,  heavy  durable  goods, 
and  smaller  household  equipment.  Because  the 
items  in  the  group  are  heterogeneous  and  because 
the  direction  of  adjustments  of  index  weights  in 
the  7  cities  was  generally  uniform  for  all  items 
within  the  group,  each  item  was  adjusted  by 
Method  B.  Weight  adjustment  within  this  group 
resulted  in  increased  weight  on  washing  machines 
and  curtains  and  decreased  weight  on  brooms, 
furniture,  wool  rugs,  and  cook  stoves. 

As  already  indicated,  index  weights  were  ad¬ 
justed  separately  for  each  subgroup  of  items  in 
the  miscellaneous  group.  The  adjustment  of 
item  weights  within  these  subgroups  was  limited 
for  the  most  part  to  a  redistribution  of  weights 
within  subgroups  after  introduction  of  new  items. 

In  the  personal  care  subgroup  home  permanent 
wave  kits  were  added  with  weights  based  on 
average  expenditures  in  the  7  survey  cities. 

Automobile  repairs  were  added  to  the  index 
pricing  list  for  21  of  the  34  cities  and  their  weight 
within  the  automobile  operation  subgroup  was 
based  on  the  average  index  weight  in  the  other 
13  cities.  Domestic  service  was  added  to  the 
index  pricing  list  in  22  cities  and  its  weight  within 
household  operation  was  based  on  the  average 
index  weights  in  the  other  12  cities.  Cleanser, 
matches,  and  laundry  starch  were  deleted  from  all 
city  lists. 

Two  new  items,  television  sets  in  27  cities  and 
velocipedes,  were  added  to  the  index  pricing  list 
for  reading  and  recreation.  The  average  percent¬ 
age  expenditure  in  7  cities  was  used  for  velocipedes. 
Because  the  television  industry  has  grown  rapidly, 
the  7-city  survey  data  for  this  item  were  unrealistic 
for  index  weights  even  for  the  survey  cities.  Aver¬ 
age  family  expenditures  for  television,  representing 
1949  quantities  at  1950  prices,  were  estimated  for 
each  of  the  27  cities  having  TV  stations,  based  on 
number  of  sets  sold  multiplied  by  an  estimated 
average  price  calculated  as  a  weighted  average  of 
prices  of  3  leading  manufacturers.  Estimated 
family  expenditures  varied  widely — from  $19.45 
in  one  city  to  $110.31  in  another.  Because  of 
this  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate 
changes  in  television  expenditures  in  the  near 
future,  it  was  decided  to  use  for  each  of  the  27 
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cities  the  average  of  the  27  city  estimates,  reduced 
by  50  percent  and  converted  to  a  percent  of  esti¬ 
mated  family  expenditures  for  reading  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

Group  hospitalization  was  added  to  the  index 
pricing  list  of  medical  care  items.  Estimated 
family  expenditures  were  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  percentage  of  population  enrolled  in  Blue 
Cross  plans  in  each  city  by  family  hospitalization 
rates,  both  reported  by  the  Blue  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Hospital  Association.  Since 
these  estimates  were  based  on  total  population 
they  were  adjusted  to  represent  family  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  basis  of  observed  survey  data  in 
6  cities. 

The  introduction  of  new  items  in  the  miscella¬ 
neous  group  and  the  adjustment  of  weights  on 
items  showing  consistent  differences  between  index 
weights  and  adjusted  percentage  expenditures  in 
the  7  cities,  resulted  in  the  following  important 
shifts  in  weights  within  the  group:  weights  were 
increased  on  automobile  repairs  and  train  fare  and 
decreased  on  hospital  rooms  and  doctors’  fees, 
men’s  haircuts,  and  radios. 

Recalculation  of  Indexes 

The  final  step  preparatory  to  recalculation  of 
adjusted  indexes  was  to  distribute  current  index 
values  (aggregates)  for  all  items  according  to 
adjusted  percentage  weights  for  groups  and  items 
for  each  city.  Since  the  food  index  is  calculated 
with  physical  quantity  weights,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  calculate  revised  quantity  multipliers 
reflecting  both  revised  value  weights  and  revised 
city  population  weights. 

After  extensive  consideration  of  three  alterna¬ 
tive  link  dates  for  the  new  index  series — January 
1950,  June  1950,  and  January  1951 — January  1950 
was  finally  chosen  and  published  indexes  back  to 
January  1950  were  recalculated.  The  new  unit 
bias  correction  was  applicable  to  January  1950, 
and  the  adjusted  quantity  weights  were  more 
appropriate  to  this  date  than  to  June  1950  or 
January  1951. 

Index  aggregates  were  recalculated  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1950  forward,  using  the  same  price  relatives 
as  in  the  old  index  (for  items  included  in  both 
series)  and  adjusted  weights.  The  originally 
published  January  1950  all-city  indexes  for  rent 
and  all  items  and  January,  February,  or  March 


1950  city  indexes  (depending  on  frequency  and 
schedule  of  price  collection)  were  corrected  for  the 
new  unit  bias  in  the  rent  index.  Indexes  for  the 
first  month  of  the  completely  adjusted  series, 
January  1950,  are  the  originally  published  Jan¬ 
uary  1950  indexes  except  for  rent  and  all 
items  which  had  been  corrected  for  new  unit 
bias.  Price  changes  from  January  1950  forward, 
calculated  with  adjusted  group  and  item  weights 
were  linked  to  these  adjusted  January  1950  indexes 
to  complete  the  adjusted  series. 

Comparison  of  Index  Series 

The  movement  of  the  adjusted  34-city  index 
series  for  all  items  since  January  1950  has  not  been 
very  different  from  the  old  series;  the  adjusted 
series  rose  1  percent  less  in  a  year.  The  difference 
in  movement  of  the  two  series  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  downward  adjustment  of  the  weight  on 
foods  which  increased  sharply  in  price  during 
the  year,  and  to  the  increased  weight  on  items  in 
the  miscellaneous  group.  (See  chart  2.) 

The  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  indexes 
at  the  start  is  due  solely  to  the  correction  of  the 
rent  index  which  was  incorporated  entirely  in  the 
month  of  January  1950. 

The  variation  in  the  measurement  of  average 
price  changes  for  all  items  reflects  not  only  the 


Chart  2. — Consumers’  Price  Index,  All  Items  (Adjusted 
and  Old  Series),  January  1950-April  1951 
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Chart  3. — Consumers'  Price  Index,  Commodity  Groups  (Adjusted  and  Old  Series), 

January  1950-April  1951 
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group- weight  adjustments  but  also  the  internal 
adjustments  which  are  reflected  in  different 
changes  for  commodity  group  indexes.  About 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  two  indexes 
in  their  movement  from  January  1950  to  January 
1951  is  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  group 
weight;  about  three-eighths  by  changes  in  internal 
weights  within  groups;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
interaction  of  the  two  kinds  of  changes. 


Percent  increase  in  indexes:  Average  of 
34  cities 


Item 

January  1950  to 
January  1951 

January  1950  to 
June  1950 

Adjusted 

series 

Old 

series 

Adjusted 

series 

Old 

series 

All  items . 

7.9 

8.8 

1.2 

2.0 

Food . . 

13.2 

13.1 

3.6 

4.  4 

Apparel . .  _ 

7.3 

7.9 

—.2 

0 

Rent.. . . . 

2.9 

2.8 

1.2 

1  i 

Fuel,  electricity,  and  refrigera- 

tion .  . . 

2.4 

3.2 

— .  6 

—  8 

Housefurnishings _ 

12.3 

13. 1 

.  l 

JJ 

Miscellaneous. . . 

4.5 

5.5 

-.3 

,i 

The  combined  effect  of  differences  in  weights 
and  price  movements  for  each  major  group  on  the 
measurement  of  average  price  change  for  all  items 
from  January  1950  to  January  1951  is  illustrated 
below  mathematically.  This  table  shows  how  the 
various  groups  account  for  a  net  difference  of  0.9 
in  the  price  change  on  the  two  series  over  the  year, 
and  indicates  the  decreased  influence  of  food  and 
the  increased  influence  of  the  miscellaneous  group. 


Item 


Old  Index 

Adjusted  index 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Price 
relative, 
Jan.  1950 
to  Jan. 
1951 

Weight, 
Jan.  1950 

Prod¬ 
uct,  (1) 
X  (2) 

Price 
relative, 
Jan.  1950 
to  Jan. 
1951 

Adjusted 
weight, 
Jan.  1950 

Prod¬ 
uct.  (4) 
X  (5) 

All  items _ 

Food _ 

Apparel . . 

Rent _ 

Fuel . . . 

Housefurnishings. 
Miscellaneous. _ 


108.8  X  100.0  -  108.8 


113.1 
107.9 
102.8 

103.2 
113. 1 
105.5 


41.6 

12.2 

13.8 

5.6 

4.7 
22. 1 


47.0 

13.2 

14.2 
5.8 
5.3 

23.3 


107.9  X  100.0  -  107.9 


113.2 

107.3 
102.9 

102.4 
112.3 
104.6 


33.3 

12.8 

11.6 

3.7 

5.7 
32.9 


37.7 

13.7 
11.9 

3.8 

6.4 

34.4 


City  Indexes 


There  are  greater  differences  between  the  two 
index  series  for  individual  cities  than  for  the 
34-city  average.  The  amount  of  the  correction 
for  new  unit  bias  and  consequently  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  index  level  at  January  1950  for  all  items 
and  rent  varies  widely.  Moreover  some  of  the 
weight  adjustments,  particularly  for  the  7  cities 


recently  surveyed,  have  varied  from  the  average 
adjustment,  thus  exerting  different  effects  on 
group  price  movements.  Tabulations  of  indexes 
for  all  items  and  for  major  groups  from  January 
1950  through  April  1951,  are  shown  for  each  city 
in  appendix  C.  A  tabulation  of  relative  import¬ 
ances  of  major  groups  by  city  is  shown  in 
appendix  E. 

Food 

The  measurement  of  average  change  in  United 
States  food  prices  over  the  whole  period  from 
January  1950  to  January  1951  was  almost  the 
same  by  the  two  series.  However,  adjustment 
of  the  food  subgroup  and  item  weights  dampened 
the  sharp  rise  from  April  to  July  1950  and  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  2  months  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1950  to  January  1951.  It  also  eliminated 
the  decline  from  July  to  September  1950, 
previously  reported  on  the  old  series.  (See  chart  3.) 

Other  Groups 

The  result  of  weight  adjustments  for  the  fuel, 
light,  and  refrigeration  group,  has  been  both  a 
smaller  average  rise  and  less  sharp  fluctuations 
of  the  index.  This  is  because  more  weight  has 
been  given  to  more  stable  items,  particularly  gas 
and  electricity,  and  less  weight  to  coal. 

Average  price  changes  over  the  year  for  the 
apparel,  housefurnishings,  and  miscellaneous 
groups  have  been  lower,  according  to  the  adjusted 
series  for  these  groups,  reflecting  the  net  effect  of 
internal  weight  adjustments  and  addition  of  new 
items  already  mentioned.  For  housefurnishings, 
the  difference  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  shift 
in  weights  from  furniture  and  rugs  to  durable 
goods,  prices  for  which  had  been  more  stable.  For 
the  miscellaneous  group  the  differences  seem  to 
arise  from  the  addition  of  television  sets  which 
decreased  in  price  in  the  middle  of  the  year;  the 
shift  in  weight  from  doctors’  and  hospital  fees  to 
group  hospitalization  which  had  been  more  stable; 
and  weight  adjustments  for  men’s  haircuts,  soaps, 
and  other  items. 

Although  the  level  of  the  United  States  rent 
index  has  been  raised  by  the  new  unit  bias  correc¬ 
tion,  the  movement  of  the  rent  indexes  over  the 
year  is  almost  identical.  The  only  differences 
arise  from  the  slight  effect  of  changes  in  city 
population  weights  on  the  average  change  for 
all  cities. 
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Appendix  A 

Table  A-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes  for  S4  large  cities 

combined,  by  year  and  month,  1940-49  y 


[1935-39=100] 


Period 

1940 

|  1941 

1942 

|  1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

All  items 

Average . . . 

100.2 

0 

0) 

99.8 

0 

0 

100.5 

(>) 

0 

100.4 

100.2 

100.1 

100.7 

116.6 

112.0 

112.9 

114.3 

115.1 
116.0 

116.4 

117.1 
117.6 

117.9 

119.1 

119.9 

120.5 

123.7 

125.7 

January _ 

1UO.  A 

128.6 

139.5 

159.6 

171.9 

169.3 
168.0 
167.5 

169.9 

171.1 

172.4 

174.4 

175.2 
175.2 
174.4 

170.2 

171.7 
169.9 
170.4 

170.7 
170.2 

170.6 

169.6 
169.9 

170.7 

169.7 

169.8 

168.8 

February.. . 

120.8 

124.4 

127.3 

130.1 

153.6 

March . . 

lUU.  O 

121 . 1 

124.0 

127.1 

129.8 

153.5 

April . . 

122.9 

124.0 

127.0 

130.4 

156.7 

May . . . 

124.2 

125.2 

124.8 

127.3 

131.3 

156.6 

June . 

104.6 

125.3 

128.3 

131.9 

156.4 

July _ _ _ 

124.9 

124.1 

123.6 

125.6 

129.2 

133.5 

157.5 

August . 

1UO.  <3 

126.3 

129.6 

141.5 

158.8 

September . 

126.6 

129.5 

144.4 

160.7 

October . 

124. 1 

126.7 

129.1 

146.2 

164.3 

November _ _ 

124.6 

124.4 

124.6 

126.7 

129.1 

148.9 

164.3 

December . 

126.8 

129.5 

152.5 

165.4 

173.0 

172.2 

127.2 

130.1 

153.6 

167.5 

Rent 

Average . 

104.6 

0 

0 

104.5 
0 

0 

104.6 
m 

108.8 

108.6 

108.8 

109.2 
109.5 

110.2 
108.8 
108.4 
108.4 
108.4 

108.4 

108.5 
108.5 

108.7 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

109.1 

January _ 

109.5 

110.1 

113.6 

121.2 

126.4 

124.4 

124.8 

125.1 

125.5 

125.8 

126.2 
126.4 

126.7 

127.3 

127.8 

128.4 

128.8 

February . . 

108.9 

0 

0 

110.7 

118.9 

119.2 

March . 

108.9 

0 

0 

110.9 

April . . . 

109.0 

109.4 

109.8 

111.1 

119.6 

119.7 
120.3 

120.7 
121.1 

121.7 
122.6 

May . 

108.6 

109.0 

0 

0) 

111.2 

June . 

108.6 

109.0 

0 

0 

111.4 

July . . . 

108.6 

109.0 

109.4 

109.9 

111.5 

August . 

m 

108.7 

109.1 

0 

0 

112.4 

September.. _ 

V  / 

104.7 

104.7 

104.7 

104.9 

108.  7 

108.7 

108.8 
108.8 

109.1 

0 

110.2 

113.7 

October.. . . 

109.2 

109.5 

110.3 

116.2 

November... . 

0) 

0 

0 

117.6 

122.9 
123.  2 

December . 

C1) 

0 

0 

118.0 

108.  9 

109.3 

109.6 

0 

118.3 

124.0 

1  Data  not  available. 
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INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 


Appendix  B 


Table  B  1:  Consumers'  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  year,  1940-49,  and  by  month,  1947-49 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 


1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 


1947:  January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July. . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


34  cities 
combined 


All 

items 


1948:  January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July _ 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


1949:  January _ 

F  ebruary . _ 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June . . 

July . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


100.2 

105.2 
116.6 

123.7 

125.7 
128.6 

139.5 

159.6 
171.9 

170.2 

153.6 

153.5 

156.7 

156.6 

156.4 

157.5 

158.8 

160.7 

164.3 

164.3 

165.4 

167.5 

169.  3 
168.0 

167.5 

169.9 
171.  1 

172.4 

174.4 
175.2 

175.2 

174.4 
173.0 

172.2 

171.7 
169.9 

170.4 

170.7 

170.2 

170.6 

169.6 
169.9 

170.7 
169.  7 

169.8 

168.8 


Rent 


111.1 

111.2 

111.4 

111.5 
112.4 
113.7 
116.2 

117.6 
118.0 
118.3 

118.9 

119.2 

119.6 

119.7 

120.3 

120.7 
121.1 

121.7 
122.6 

122.9 

123.2 
124.0 

124.4 

124.8 
125.  1 
125.  5 

125.8 

126.2 

126.4 

126.7 

127.3 

127.8 

128.4 

128.8 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Ail 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

99. 1 

104.3 

99.9 

104.2 

104.6 

105. 1 

106.2 

109.1 

115.8 

106.8 

118.5 

111.1 

123.  9 

107.3 

126.0 

108.4 

126.0 

107.9 

127.9 

108.9 

130.4 

108.4 

132.0 

109.8 

140.2 

109.5 

142. 1 

110.5 

162.5 

114.2 

164.0 

115.3 

173.4 

126. 1 

176.1 

121.6 

173.0 

138.1 

175.6 

128.9 

0 

0) 

156.8 

111.6 

0) 

0 

156.6 

0 

161.3 

0 

160.3 

0) 

(■) 

0 

160.5 

0 

0 

111.  1 

160.2 

0 

169.5 

0 

161.4 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

162.6 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

168.8 

117.1 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

168.0 

119.7 

0 

0) 

0 

(0 

172.4 

118.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

169.9 

121.  7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172.1 

120.3 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

171.8 

124.0 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

177.3 

121.2 

0 

(0 

(0 

0 

177.4 

127.9 

0 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

180.5 

122.6 

0) 

0) 

(0 

(1) 

175. 1 

130.8 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

175.3 

123.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171.8 

134. 1 

0) 

0 

0) 

0) 

175.6 

126.1 

0) 

0 

0) 

0 

172.5 

137.3 

0 

0) 

0) 

(0 

176.2 

128.6 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

174.5 

139.4 

0) 

(0 

0 

0) 

176.4 

130.9 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

173.0 

141.7 

0 

0) 

(0 

0 

173.6 

133.4 

Birmingham 


All 

items 


99.8 

106.7 

118.3 

125.6 

129.3 

132.4 

142.7 

165.3 
176.0 

172.9 

159.0 

158.4 

162.4 
162.1 
161. 1 
162.6 

164.6 

167. 1 

169.6 

170.2 

172.2 

174.4 

175.0 

173.5 

172.7 

173.5 

174.5 

175.6 

177.9 

180.2 

179.6 

177.9 

176. 1 

175.9 

174.9 
173.0 

173. 1 
173.0 

172.9 
173.  7 

172.6 

172.8 

173.6 

172.2 

172.4 

170.4 


Rent 


Boston 


113.9 

121.5 

125. 1 

122.4 

123.4 

123.7 
124.  7 

132.7 

144. 1 

152.8 

(') 

(0 

0) 

127.8 

(■) 

0 

0 

135.1 
0} 

0) 

139.4 

0 

(0 

140.7 

(>) 

0 

143.1 
(0 
0 

145.3 
(0 
0) 

146.9 
0 

0 

149.9 
0 
0 

152. 1 
0 
0 

154.2 
154.6 
155. 1 

155.9 

156.4 


All 

items 


99.3 

103.5 

114.5 

120.7 
122.0 

124.4 

134.7 
153.3 

165.9 

163.9 

148.8 

147.6 

150.5 

149.6 

148.8 

150.6 

152.2 

154.8 

158.9 

157.8 

158.7 

160.8 

163.5 
161.  7 

161.3 

164.1 

164.6 

166.6 

169.1 

169.2 
169.6 

168.4 

167.3 

165.3 

164.5 
162.0 

163.2 
163.  1 

162.9 
164.0 

163.4 

164.6 

166.2 

164.9 
164.9 

163.6 


Rent 


100.5 

101.5 

104.9 
105. 1 

105.1 

105.4 
106.0 

109.9 

115.8 

120.3 

0 

o 

106.9 
(') 

(0 

(0 

112.1 
0 
0) 

113.5 

0 

(0 

114.4 

0 

115.0 

0 

(>) 

(>) 

117.2 
0 
0 

118.0 

0 

0) 

119.5 

0 

119.8 

120.3 
0 
(0 

121.3 

121.5 

121.8 
122.2 


Buffalo 


All 

items 


101.0 

107.5 
120. 1 

126.6 
126.5 
129.0 

138.8 

159.2 

171.2 

169.8 

153.2 

152.9 
155.8 

155.8 

156.8 

158.3 

159.7 
0 
0 

163.2 

0 

0 

168.1 

0 

0 

168.1 

0 

0 

174.1 
0 
0 

173.8 
0 
0 

171.0 

(0 

0) 

169.7 

(0 

0 

170.9 
0 
0 

169. 1 
(>) 

0 


Rent 


106.2 

110.8 

116.0 

116.4 

117.2 
117.7 
118. 1 
119.  7 

126.3 

132.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118.7 
(0 
0 
0 
0 

120.7 
0 
0 

123.3 
0 
(0 

124.5 
0 
0 

126.8 
0) 

0 

128.2 

0 

0 

130.8 
(0 
0 

131.8 
0 
0 

132.9 
(0 
(>) 

133.5 
0 
0 


Chicago 


All 

items 


100.6 

105.  7 

116.3 
122.8 

124.8 

127.4 

138.6 
161.0 

175.1 

174.9 

153.2 
153.0 

166.4 

155.9 
157.0 

158.5 

160.3 

162.9 

168.5 

167.5 

168.5 

170.3 

171.7 
169.0 

169.2 

172.3 

175.1 

176.4 

178.9 

179.1 

179.7 

178.4 

176.2 

175.7 

175.2 

173.2 

174.8 

175.4 

174.6 

176.3 

174.3 
174.8 
176.2 

174.8 

175.8 

173.7 


Rent 


108.6 

110.6 

114.2 

114.6 
114.9 

115.2 
116.1 

122.7 

134.1 

141.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117.3 

0 

0  ’ 
0 

128.6 
0 
0 

130.3 

0 

0 

131.8 
(0 
0 

132.9 

0 

0 

135.2 

0 

0 

139.9 

0 

0 

140.8 

0 

<0 

141.2 

0 

0 

141.8 
142.7 

143.4 

143.5 


1  Not  available. 
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Table  B-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  year  1940-49,  and  by  month,  1947-49 — Continued 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

All 

Items 

Rent 

1940 _ 

99.0 

102.2 

101.3 

107.9 

99.3 

106.7 

100.3 

107.9 

101.2 

106.7 

100.3 

110.1 

100. 1 

104.1 

1941 _  _ 

104.8 

103.1 

107.2 

111.2 

103.9 

107.4 

106.6 

112.5 

105.7 

107.4 

106.7 

114.6 

107.4 

111.8 

1942 _ _ _ 

116.5 

105. 0 

119.0 

116.7 

115.7 

109.4 

118.4 

116.  8 

116.7 

109.0 

118.4 

117.7 

120.1 

115.3 

1943 _ 

123.1 

105.6 

127.2 

116.4 

122.2 

109.7 

124.8 

115.1 

122.8 

109.9 

124.5 

115.8 

129.4 

112.6 

1944 _ _ _ 

125.6 

105.9 

129.5 

117.4 

124.7 

110.3 

126.6 

116.0 

124.0 

110.6 

126.3 

116.1 

132.1 

113.3 

1945 _ 

128.5 

106.  2 

131.6 

118.2 

127.4 

111.3 

130.0 

117.0 

126.  7 

111.0 

129.1 

116.5 

136.0 

114.3 

1946 _ 

138.7 

107.0 

141.8 

118.9 

137.5 

114.0 

141.4 

117.8 

136.7 

112.9 

138.7 

117.1 

144.2 

114.4 

1947.  _ 

161.1 

110.0 

162.4 

123.3 

158.9 

125.4 

161.0 

121.3 

160.  5 

117.5 

161.7 

121.4 

166.3 

116.  8 

1948 _ 

173.7 

116.5 

175.9 

129.8 

172.9 

139.  5 

173.8 

129.7 

174.0 

128.4 

175.3 

130.8 

176.7 

126.9 

1949 - - - 

170.4 

120.5 

172.9 

134.7 

171.5 

147.0 

171.6 

133.5 

173.5 

139.9 

172.4 

134.5 

175.8 

136.8 

1947:  January _ 

152.8 

(>) 

156.6 

0 

152.2 

0 

153.5 

0 

154.4 

(1) 

0 

0 

0) 

(1) 

February . . 

153.4 

0 

156.5 

0 

153.2 

0 

153.6 

0 

154.6 

(>) 

0 

117.  5 

0) 

0) 

March .  . . 

157.3 

0 

159.8 

0 

155.9 

0 

157.  1 

0 

157.7 

0 

157.7 

0 

163.6 

114.2 

April . . 

157.5 

0 

159.8 

120.0 

157.1 

0) 

157.3 

0 

159.2 

114.5 

0 

0 

(1) 

(1) 

May _ _  _ 

157.1 

(>) 

159.7 

0 

157.3 

121.2 

157.4 

0 

158.2 

0 

0 

(1) 

(l) 

(!) 

June _ _ 

158.8 

108.5 

161.0 

0 

157.6 

0 

159.3 

118.8 

158.2 

(1) 

158.3 

0 

163.7 

0 

July . . . . 

160.8 

0 

0 

0 

157.6 

0 

160.8 

0 

159.1 

0 

159.8 

118.7 

0) 

(!) 

August. . . . . 

162.6 

0) 

163.8 

0 

0 

0 

163.4 

0 

160.4 

0) 

(1) 

0 

0 

0) 

September _ 

166.7 

111.8 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

164.9 

0 

162.8 

0 

(!) 

0 

168.8 

118.2 

October _  _  _  _ 

167.6 

0 

0 

0 

162.8 

132.3 

167.4 

125.1 

164.2 

0 

168.1 

127.6 

0 

(!) 

November _ _ _ 

167.6 

0 

167.8 

128.0 

0 

0) 

167.3 

0 

166.6 

121.6 

0 

0 

0 

(i) 

December _  _  _ 

170.8 

113.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

169.7 

0 

170.1 

0 

0 

0. 

1 74. 2 

120.4 

1948:  January...  .  _ _ 

171.7 

C1) 

0) 

0 

169.6 

135.1 

171.3 

127.8 

171.7 

0 

172.6 

129.0 

(1) 

(I) 

l 

l 

1 

1 

1 

l 

tA 

i 

S' 

a 

*4 

170.6 

(‘) 

172.5 

128.8 

0 

0 

169.7 

0 

171.3 

124.4 

0 

0 

0 

C1) 

jviarcn _ 

169.9 

114.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

169.5 

0 

171.0 

0 

0 

0 

173.1 

125.0 

April -  - - - 

171.4 

0 

0 

0 

171.2 

137.6 

172.6 

128.6 

172.5 

0 

172.8 

129.7 

0) 

0 

May . 

172.9 

0 

174.6 

129.3 

0 

0 

174.0 

0 

172.6 

127.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

June .  .  _ 

174.1 

115.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175.3 

0 

173.7 

0 

0 

0 

178.6 

126.5 

July _ 

176.5 

0 

0 

0 

175.4 

140.2 

176.7 

129.7 

175.0 

0 

176.9 

131.2 

0 

0) 

August _ 

176.3 

0) 

180.3 

129.8 

0 

0 

176.9 

0 

176.5 

130.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

September _ 

177.0 

118.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176. 3 

0 

176.8 

0) 

0 

0 

179. 5 

129.4 

October-  ...  _  _  . 

176.2 

0) 

0 

0 

174.0 

142.0 

175.5 

131.1 

176.2 

0 

178.4 

132.0 

0 

0 

November _ 

174.5 

0) 

177.2 

131.3 

0 

0 

174.0 

0 

175.4 

132.0 

0 

0 

0 

(i) 

December _  _ 

172.9 

119.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

173.7 

0 

175.4 

0 

0 

0 

176. 6 

130.2 

1949:  January  .  .  . 

172.7 

0 

0 

0 

174.3 

144.0 

172.5 

132.3 

174.3 

0 

174.0 

132.8 

0 

0 

February _  .... 

170.4 

0 

173.6 

133.1 

0 

0 

171.6 

0 

172.0 

134.2 

(>) 

0 

0 

0 

March... . 

171.4 

120.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171.8 

0 

172.1 

0 

0 

0 

174.7 

130.8 

April _ 

171.4 

(‘) 

0 

0 

173.4 

145.6 

172.1 

133.0 

172.9 

0 

172.4 

133.5 

0 

(1) 

May . .  .  ...  .  _ 

169.8 

0 

172.8 

134.1 

0 

0 

172.6 

0 

172.6 

136.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

June . .  .  ...  ...  _ 

171.2 

120.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

173.0 

0 

172.6 

0 

0 

0 

175.3 

131.6 

July - - 

169.5 

0 

0 

0 

171.6 

147.1 

171.5 

133.6 

172.6 

0) 

171.5 

134.2 

0 

0 

August.  . . .  .. 

169.6 

0) 

173.0 

135.0 

0 

0 

171.0 

0 

172.7 

138.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

September _ 

171.6 

121.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171.5 

134.1 

173.8 

142.3 

0) 

0 

177.0 

143. 8 

October _  _ _ _  . 

169.5 

120.9 

0 

0 

168.6 

148.9 

169.8 

134.4 

174.4 

146.  4 

172.7 

136.0 

0 

(!) 

November . . 

169.1 

120.5 

171.9 

136.9 

0 

0 

171.0 

134.9 

175.8 

153.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

December. _ _ _ _ 

168.6 

120.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170.3 

135.2 

175.8 

155.4 

0 

0 

176.0 

146. 7 

1  Not  available. 
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INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 


Table  B-l:  Consumers'  -price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes,  United  States  and  84 

cities,  by  year  1940-49,  and  by  month,  1947-49 — Continued 

[1935-39-100] 


Period 


Kansas  City 


All 

items 


Rent 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
1945. 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


98.4 

102.8 

114.2 

121.2 

123.5 
126.7 

135.6 
153.3 

165.7 
163.9 


102.8 

104.5 
109.0 

109.5 

110.4 

110.7 

111.4 

116.7 
126.3 

133.8 


1947:  January... 
February.. 

March . 

April . 

May _ 

June _ 

July . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December. 


148.0 

149.0 

151.1 

151.3 

150.8 

149.9 

150.9 


0) 

P) 


158.3 


P) 

0) 


111.9 

(') 

P) 

(>) 

P) 

P) 

115.4 

(') 

(‘) 

121.8 

P) 

p) 


1948:  January... 
February.. 

March . 

April . 

May _ 

June _ 

July _ 

August.... 
September 
October. .. 
November. 
December. 

1949:  January... 
February.. 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June. . 

July _ 

August.... 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


162.9 

(>) 

(') 

163.8 

(>) 

(') 

166.9 

P) 

P) 

168.2 

P) 

P) 

166.0 

P) 

(') 

164.5 

P) 

(>) 

163.5 

8 

162.8 

(') 

(>) 


123.9 
P) 
(') 

124.6 

(') 

(>) 

126.3 
P) 
P) 

128.3 

0) 

0) 

130.2 

(>) 

P) 

131.9 

P) 

P) 

133.9 

P) 

P) 

136.3 

P) 

P) 


1  Not  available. 


Los  Angeles 

Manchester 

AU 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

101.1 

106.8 

100.1 

102.3 

106.2 

107.2 

105.2 

104.  5 

119.4 

110.3 

118.4 

107.6 

125.4 

110.9 

126.4 

108.1 

127.4 

111.6 

127.7 

108.5 

131.1 

112.2 

130.3 

108.5 

141.3 

113.6 

140.3 

109.6 

159.5 

119.0 

162.5 

111.3 

171.1 

129.8 

175.3 

115.5 

170.6 

138.0 

170.9 

119.9 

155.6 

114.9 

0) 

P) 

0) 

156.3 

(0 

(') 

157.3 

P) 

158.3 

(i) 

157.9 

0) 

P) 

(0 

158.1 

P) 

P) 

0) 

156.9 

(') 

160.7 

110.8 

157.8 

118.1 

162.4 

(') 

158.4 

(') 

P) 

0) 

162.3 

(') 

(') 

(') 

162.0 

(') 

166.4 

112.1 

164.9 

124.0 

P) 

P) 

166.8 

(') 

P) 

(0 

168.4 

0) 

172.9 

113.2 

169.0 

126.2 

0) 

P) 

168.4 

P) 

(') 

P) 

170.3 

0) 

172.5 

114.1 

170.2 

127.8 

P) 

0) 

169.9 

0) 

P) 

(') 

171.4 

(0 

178.7 

115.9 

172.2 

131.7 

P) 

P) 

172.2 

P) 

(') 

P) 

173.1 

(‘) 

177.2 

116.8 

173.6 

133.5 

P) 

(') 

174.1 

P) 

P) 

0) 

174.2 

(0 

173.0 

118.8 

172.9 

136.2 

P) 

0) 

172.7 

P) 

P) 

0) 

172.9 

P) 

171.4 

119.2 

171.4 

137.3 

0) 

P) 

170.6 

P) 

p) 

P) 

169.2 

P) 

170.8 

120.2 

168.9 

139.0 

P) 

(0 

169.3 

139.3 

(') 

P) 

168.8 

139.7 

170.2 

120.5 

168.9 

140.3 

(■) 

P) 

167.8 

140.9 

0) 

0) 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

MobUe 

AU 

items 

Rent 

AU 

items 

Rent 

AU 

items 

Rent 

AU 

items 

Rent 

98.9 

105.7 

98.7 

102.3 

100.8 

108.0 

99.2 

106.6 

104.9 

110.4 

103.9 

104.1 

106.0 

108.5 

107.2 

116.0 

117.6 

115.7 

114.7 

108.7 

115.9 

109.8 

120.7 

122.3 

126.9 

116.6 

121.3 

108.4 

121.0 

110.2 

127.1 

117.6 

129.1 

117.2 

123.4 

108.7 

122.3 

110.7 

128.3 

118.6 

131.7 

117.3 

126.1 

109.1 

124.5 

110.7 

130.2 

119. 1 

140.9 

117.7 

136.1 

109.6 

135.6 

111.6 

139.5 

119.0 

164.7 

123.8 

158.2 

112.4 

156.6 

117.7 

162.5 

123.4 

175.7 

134.9 

171.2 

118.9 

170.9 

127.9 

174.1 

129.8 

175.0 

144.4 

169.1 

126.4 

169.3 

135.2 

171.0 

133.7 

P> 

P) 

p) 

P) 

148.4 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

119.0 

P) 

P) 

149.1 

P) 

P) 

(i) 

159.  4 

P) 

154.7 

2 

151.8 

112.6 

159.8 

121.5 

Q 

P) 

P) 

P) 

151.6 

P) 

P) 

P) 

p) 

0) 

P) 

P) 

151.  7 

(0 

P) 

P) 

161.2 

1 

156.8 

110.5 

153.1 

P) 

159.9 

P) 

(0 

0) 

(‘) 

P) 

P) 

P 

(1) 

P) 

p) 

125.1 

159.2 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

169.7 

P) 

0) 

P) 

162.4 

121.1 

165.0 

124.9 

0) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

C1) 

P) 

164.3 

116.3 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

174.3 

129.8 

P) 

P) 

166.6 

124.1 

171.0 

125.9 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

167.3 

117.5 

0) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

173.4 

132.5 

P) 

P) 

168.0 

125.0 

170.7 

126.7 

P) 

P) 

(■) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

P) 

0) 

P) 

171.5 

118.4 

P) 

0) 

P) 

P) 

175.8 

134.3 

P) 

P) 

171.7 

128.0 

174.3 

130.2 

P) 

(') 

P 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(0 

(0 

178.4 

P) 

175.0 

119.4 

P) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

136.6 

P) 

P) 

174.2 

129.0 

178.2 

132.0 

0) 

(') 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(*) 

P) 

171.7 

120.4 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(!) 

175.8 

139.2 

P) 

P) 

171.2 

132.4 

174.4 

132.8 

(>) 

2^ 

P) 

P) 

2J 

P) 

(i) 

P) 

(0 

(0 

169.3 

121.8 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

175.1 

141.8 

P) 

P) 

169.8 

133.8 

172.0 

133.3 

P) 

0) 

(‘) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(i) 

0) 

(0 

170.0 

122.8 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

175.6 

144.1 

(>) 

(0 

169.6 

134.6 

171.2 

133.8 

0) 

(0 

P) 

(0 

P) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

(A) 

C1) 

167.7 

123.8 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

175.1 

146.2 

P) 

P) 

168.9 

136.4 

170.2 

133.9 

(>) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

2) 

P) 

P) 

0) 

(0 

169.3 

137.0 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

173.5 

148.4 

P) 

P) 

168.0 

137.6 

168.4 

134.5 
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Table  B-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  year  1940-49,  and  by  month,  1947-49 — Continued 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, 

Maine 

Portland, 

Oreg. 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

1940 _ _ _ _ 

101.4 

103.4 

100.8 

102.7 

98.9 

102.9 

98.7 

103.2 

100.1 

105.5 

98.2 

100.6 

100.9 

106.5 

1941. _ _ _ _ 

107.1 

104.8 

104.7 

102.9 

107.8 

111.  6 

103.6 

104.7 

105.5 

106.5 

103.3 

101.2 

107.  4 

109.4 

1942 . . . . 

119.8 

107.7 

114.8 

103.4 

121.8 

117.4 

115.3 

106.8 

116.2 

107.6 

116.0 

105.5 

122.3 

116.8 

1943 _ _ _ 

129.7 

108.9 

123.  2 

103.7 

131.2 

117.8 

122.7 

107.2 

123.7 

107.4 

122.9 

106.6 

129.7 

118.3 

1944 _ 

130.5 

109.  4 

126.2 

103.9 

132.0 

119.1 

124.5 

107.4 

126.3 

107.6 

124.4 

107.0 

131.2 

118.9 

1945 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

133.  1 

110.3 

129.2 

103.9 

134.1 

119.9 

127.5 

107.6 

129.4 

107.6 

126.0 

106.8 

135.  5 

118.3 

1946 _ 

145.4 

111.  1 

111.8 

104.2 

143.5 

120.7 

138.5 

108.  1 

140.6 

107.7 

134.7 

106.7 

145.0 

118. 1 

1947.. _ _ 

168.3 

113.6 

158.9 

105.9 

164.9 

123.4 

158.6 

112.6 

162.8 

111.  4 

155.8 

107.9 

164.0 

122.0 

1948.... - - 

178.9 

122.4 

169.8 

109.6 

175.2 

130.2 

171.2 

120.7 

174.8 

117.9 

166.6 

112.2 

178.8 

129.9 

1949 - - - 

175.7 

129.8 

167.8 

112.6 

172.8 

135.0 

169.3 

123.3 

172.4 

121.1 

165.1 

114.7 

176.8 

134.5 

1947:  January . . . 

(') 

(') 

154.8 

104.5 

0 

152.6 

C) 

156.0 

0) 

G) 

0 

0 

G) 

February _ _ 

(‘) 

111.9 

154.4 

G 

0 

0) 

161.8 

108.8 

156.5 

0) 

G) 

s’) 

G) 

G) 

March . . 

165.2 

0 

157.6 

0 

162.7 

1 

156.3 

C) 

159.2 

C) 

152.6 

0 

161.2 

G) 

April . . . 

0 

0 

157.0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

155.  1 

0) 

159.0 

108.7 

G) 

106.6 

G) 

118.4 

May . . . 

0 

0) 

155.8 

0 

0) 

121.7 

155.3 

0) 

159.  6 

C) 

G) 

0 

G) 

G) 

June . . . . . . 

165.4 

0 

157.1 

(0 

162.7 

0 

157.3 

C) 

161.1 

0 

153.4 

0 

162. 1 

0 

July... . . . 

0 

0) 

157.8 

105.6 

0) 

0 

158.5 

111.9 

162.7 

C) 

G) 

0 

162.7 

0 

August... . . . 

169.3 

113.6 

158.9 

(') 

165.4 

0 

159.7 

C) 

165.0 

112.4 

G) 

G) 

G) 

0 

September . . . . 

G) 

0) 

162.2 

(0 

0) 

C) 

163.4 

0) 

168.3 

C) 

159.3 

108.6 

G) 

G) 

October... _ _ 

C) 

0 

162.0 

107.3 

0) 

C) 

162.4 

0) 

167.9 

114.8 

G) 

G) 

167.2 

125.9 

November . . . 

174.0 

115.8 

163.6 

0) 

170.1 

126.4 

164.4 

117.9 

168.2 

0) 

0 

G) 

G) 

G) 

December _ _ _ _ 

(>) 

0 

165.2 

0 

C) 

c> 

166.5 

C) 

170.3 

G) 

162.1 

110.3 

0 

0 

1948:  January . . . 

0 

G) 

167.4 

108.5 

C) 

C) 

168.6 

0 

172.4 

116.1 

C) 

0 

175.2 

127.7 

February . . . . . 

178.2 

118.3 

166.8 

G) 

172.2 

127.6 

166.8 

119. 1 

170.2 

G) 

0 

0 

0 

G) 

March . . . . 

0 

C) 

164.7 

(0 

0) 

0 

165.8 

C) 

170.2 

0 

162.8 

110.5 

G) 

G) 

April.. . .  . . 

G) 

C) 

167.4 

108.9 

0) 

C) 

169.6 

C) 

172.0 

116.1 

(>) 

G) 

176.6 

128.6 

May . . . . . 

177.9 

120.8 

167.9 

(l) 

174.1 

129.2 

170.7 

120.1 

173.6 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

June . . . 

C) 

0 

169.6 

Cl 

C) 

0) 

172.4 

0) 

175.8 

0) 

167.5 

112.3 

G) 

0 

July . . . 

0 

0 

173.  1 

109.7 

0) 

0) 

173.2 

C) 

177.9 

118.8 

G) 

G) 

181.2 

129.8 

August . . . . 

181.6 

123.7 

173.8 

0) 

178.6 

131.4 

175.1 

121.4 

178.4 

C) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

September . . . 

0 

(0 

173.8 

C) 

0) 

0 

175.2 

C) 

178.4 

0 

170.8 

113. 1 

(■) 

G) 

October . . 

0) 

(0 

172.2 

110.  4 

C) 

0) 

174.5 

C) 

177.2 

119.3 

0 

0 

181.0 

131.  6 

November. . . 

178.7 

126.9 

171.6 

0) 

176.6 

132.7 

172.  1 

122.2 

176.0 

C) 

G) 

0 

C) 

0 

December. . 

0 

0 

169.8 

0) 

C) 

0) 

171.0 

0) 

175.0 

G) 

167.2 

114.0 

G) 

0 

1949:  January . . . . . 

0 

(') 

169.8 

lli.i 

(') 

0) 

170.8 

C) 

174.7 

120.4 

0 

G) 

179.5 

133.1 

February . 

175.4 

128.0 

167.5 

C) 

173.3 

133.8 

168.9 

122.7 

172.2 

G) 

0 

0 

G) 

0 

March. . . . 

0) 

0) 

168.1 

0) 

0) 

C) 

169.4 

0 

172.8 

G) 

165.1 

114.1 

G) 

0 

April . . 

0 

(1) 

168.9 

112.2 

C) 

0) 

169.4 

0 

173.  1 

120.7 

G) 

G) 

178.6 

133.6 

May _ _ _ _ 

174.9 

129.2 

167.6 

0 

173.2 

134.5 

170.3 

123.0 

173.0 

G) 

0 

0 

(‘) 

G) 

June . . . . 

0 

0 

167.8 

0 

0 

0 

169.6 

0 

173.2 

G) 

165.9 

114.6 

G) 

G) 

July . . . 

(') 

(0 

168.0 

113.1 

(0 

0 

168.0 

C) 

172.0 

121.3 

0 

0 

176. 1 

134.1 

August.. . . 

176.4 

130.4 

167.7 

(0 

173.2 

135.6 

169.2 

123.7 

172.5 

G) 

(0 

0 

G) 

G) 

September . . . 

0 

0 

168.4 

113.3 

0 

0 

170.  1 

123.9 

172.4 

121.5 

165.0 

115.0 

G) 

G) 

October . . . . 

0 

(0 

166.9 

113.5 

0 

0) 

169.4 

124.0 

171.2 

121.8 

G) 

0 

174.7 

135.9 

November _ _  _ 

176.0 

131.7 

166.8 

113.6 

171.3 

136.3 

169.1 

124. 1 

171.  4 

121.8 

G) 

0 

G) 

0 

December .  . . 

0 

(') 

166.0 

113.8 

(0 

0) 

167.8 

124.3 

170.4 

121.8 

162.9 

115.8 

G) 

0 

1  Not  available. 
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INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 


Table  B-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  rent  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  year  1940-49,  and  by  month,  1947-49—  Continued  4 

[1935-39=100] 


Richmond 

St.  Louis 

All 

items 

Rent 

All 

items 

Rent 

99.0 

102.9 

99.6 

101.5 

104.2 

103.5 

104.8 

102.1 

115.7 

104.6 

116.1 

106.4 

121.7 

104. 1 

122.5 

106.4 

122.7 

104.1 

124.3 

106.5 

125.4 

104.5 

126.6 

100. 5 

134.2 

106.0 

137.5 

107.0 

156.4 

110.7 

159.5 

110.9 

168.4 

122.6 

171.5 

119.3 

167.0 

129.8 

169.6 

122.6 

0 

0 

151.3 

0 

0 

0 

152.0 

0 

153.3 

0 

156.0 

0 

0) 

0 

155.3 

0 

0 

0 

154.8 

0 

153.1 

107.9 

155.8 

107.7 

154.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

165.7 

114.6 

162. 3 

115.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168.2 

117.0 

166.0 

117.8 

0 

0 

(>) 

(>) 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

168.1 

117.4 

164.6 

120.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

172.4 

118.2 

170.5 

123.3 

0) 

0) 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

C1) 

(■) 

175.3 

121.5 

171.9 

125.9 

0 

0 

(>) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

171.4 

121.7 

168.6 

127.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

169.4 

122.0 

166.5 

129.0 

(0 

0 

0 

0) 

(>) 

(') 

C7) 

(■) 

170.2 

122.4 

166.  8 

130.0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

169.4 

122.9 

167.5 

131.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0) 

168.3 

123.6 

Period 


1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 


1947:  January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April . 

May _ 

June _ 

July . . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


1948:  January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April . . 

May _ 

June . 

July _ 

August.... 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 

1949:  January.... 
February.. 

March _ 

April . 

May _ 

June _ 

July _ 

August.... 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December. 


San  Francisco 


All 

items 


100.4 
105.9 

118.7 
126.6 

129.8 

133.3 

144.1 

103. 3 

174.9 

174.5 

159.8 

158.9 
160.8 
161.8 
161.0 

159.8 
0) 

0 

166  3 
0) 

0 

169.5 

0 

0 

172.1 
0 
0) 

174.9 

0 

0) 

177.9 
0) 

0) 

177.5 

0 

0 

175.4 
0) 

0 

174.5 
0 
(>) 

173.9 
0 
0 

172.4 


Rent 


103.7 
104.4 
106.2 

107.3 
108.6 
109.0 

109.4 

112.7 

118.8 

121.6 

0 

110.0 

0 

0 

(>) 

(0 

0 

0 

114.0 

(') 

0 

116.0 

0 

0 

117.4 
0 
0 

118.9 
0 
0 

119.9 
0 
0 

120.8 

0 

0 

121.2 

0 

0 

121.6 

(0 

(>) 

121.8 

0 

0 

122.3 


Savannah 


All 

items 


100.6 

106.9 

120.9 
131.5 
135.2 

138.1 

148.8 

169.2 

180.4 

176.9 

163.8 
164.0 

168.2 

167.8 

167.1 

167.4 

167.5 
0 
0 

173.2 
0 
0 

177.5 
0 
0 

179.8 
0 
0 

182.6 
0 
0 

181. 1 

0 

0 

179.5 
0 
0 

177.8 
0 
0 

176.3 

0 

0 

176.5 
0 
0 


Rent 


104.7 

108.4 
116.6 

120.4 
124.3 

125.5 

125.6 

127.2 

133.3 

137.7 

125.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

127.0 

0 

0 

128.3 
0) 

(0 

130.2 
0 
0 

131.7 
(>) 

0 

133.4 
0 
0 

135.8 
0 
0 

136.7 
0 
0 

137.1 

0 

0 

137.7 
0 
0 

138.3 
0 
0 


Scranton 


All 

items 


98.6 

103.3 
1111 

121.4 

123.2 
126.6 

138.2 

160.7 

170.1 

167.9 

0 

0 

157.3 
0 
(0 

159.9 
0) 

162.8 
0 
0 

165.  2 
0 

0 

166.5 
0 
P) 

170.2 
0 
(>) 

174.8 
0) 

0 

169.5 
0 

0 

166.9 
0 
0 

168.5 
0 
0 

169.6 
0 
0 

166.4 
0 


Rent 


98.1 

98.3 

98.1 

97.4 

97.2 

97.9 

102.0 

103.2 

107.8 

111.8 

0 

0 

101.6 

0 

0) 

0 

(0 

103.6 

0 

C) 

150.3 
0 

0 

106.3 
0 
0 

107.0 

0 

0 

108.5 

0 

0) 

109.4 
0 

0 

110.8 

0 

0 

111.8 

0 

0 

112.2 

0 

0 

112.5 
0 


Seattle 


All 

items 


101.7 

107.8 

121.3 
128.2 

130.1 

133.2 

143.4 
162. 1 

175.6 

174.9 

156.8 

156.6 

159.4 

160.3 

159.8 
159.  6 
0 

163.2 
0 
0 

167. 7 
0 

(■) 

172.3 
0 
0 

176.1 
0 
0 

178.1 
0 
(>) 

176.3 
0 

0 

176.5 
0 
0 

175.0 

0 

0 

173.5 
0 
0 

174.5 
0 


Rent 


106.7 
111.6 
116.1 

114.8 
117.6 
118.1 
119.5 

124.1 

134.2 
141.0 

0 

0 

120.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

124.1 
0 
0 

129.2 
0 

0 

131.8 
0 
0 

133.2 
0) 

0 

135.0 

0 

0 

136.9 
0 

0 

138.9 
0 
0 

140.1 

0 

0 

141.8 

0 

0 

143.3 
0) 


Washington, 
D.  C. 


All 

items 


99.7 

104.4 

115.7 
123.0 

124.8 
128.6 

139.7 

157.9 

167.5 

167.3 

152.9 

152.3 

155.5 

155.6 

155.4 

156.8 
0 

159.9 
0 
0 

162.5 
0 

(>) 

164.1 
0 
0 

167.7 
0 
0 

170.3 
0 
(>) 

168.3 
0 

0 

165.6 
0 
0 

167.1 
0 
0 

168.0 

0 

0 

168.5 

0 


Rent 


100.2 

101.0 

101.5 

102.0 

102.6 
102.9 

103.4 
104.  6 
108. 1 
113.1 

0 

104.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

104.6 
0 
0 

105.4 
0) 

0 

106.6 

0 

0 

107.5 
0 
0 

108.5 
0 
0 

109.6 

0 

0 

110.9 

0 

0 

112.2 

0 

0 

113.4 

0 

0 

116.1 

0 
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Appendix  C 


Table  C-l:  Consumers’  ■price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  group  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  month,  1960- April  1961 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Appare' 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

LARGE  CITIES 

(NATIONAL  AVERAGE) 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1950:  Average.. 

171.9 

204.4 

187.7 

131.0 

140.6 

190.2 

156.5 

1950:  Average.. 

174.6 

196.5 

196. 8 

171.6 

135.3 

182.7 

151.2 

Jan. 15. .. 

16S.2 

196.0 

185.0 

129.4 

140.0 

184.7 

155.1 

Jan. 15 _ 

169.0 

186.4 

194.8 

156.8 

135.5 

177.8 

150.0 

Feb.  15... 

167.9 

194.9 

184.9 

129.7 

140.1 

185.2 

155.1 

Feb.  15... 

168.2 

183.0 

194.9 

157.5 

135.5 

178.8 

150.0 

Mar.  15. . 

168.4 

196.6 

185.1 

129.8 

140.3 

185.3 

155.0 

Mar.  15... 

170.0 

189.2 

194.4 

157.5 

136.8 

178.9 

150.0 

Apr.  15... 

168.5 

197.3 

1S4.9 

130.1 

140.3 

185.4 

154.7 

Apr.  15. .. 

169.9 

189.9 

194.5 

157.6 

133.2 

179.0 

149.7 

May  15... 

169.3 

199.8 

184.7 

130.6 

138.8 

185.0 

155.1 

May  15... 

170.5 

191.8 

194.1 

157.6 

133.3 

178.5 

150.1 

June  15... 

170.2 

203.1 

184.6 

130.9 

139.1 

184.8 

154.6 

June  15 

171.6 

192.2 

193.5 

168.8 

133.5 

177.3 

149.8 

July  15... 

172.0 

208.2 

184.5 

131.3 

139.4 

186.1 

155.2 

July  15— 

175.4 

199.8 

193.8 

183.1 

133.6 

179.1 

149.  5 

Aug.  15... 

173.4 

209.9 

185.7 

131.6 

140.2 

189.1 

156.8 

Aug.  15... 

176.8 

201.5 

195.0 

184.4 

135. 1 

181.1 

150.8 

Sept.  15.. 

174.6 

210.0 

189.8 

131.8 

141.2 

194.2 

157.8 

Sept.  15  _ 

179.7 

206.4 

198.3 

(>) 

135.1 

188.9 

152.3 

Oct.  15... 

175.6 

210.6 

193.0 

132.0 

142.0 

198.7 

158.3 

Oct.  15... 

179.3 

202.7 

200.7 

0 

137.3 

189.2 

152.9 

Nov.  15 . . 

176.4 

210.8 

194.3 

132.5 

142.5 

201.1 

159.2 

Nov.  15.  _ 

180.8 

203.0 

202.7 

188.2 

137.3 

190.4 

154.5 

Dec.  15... 

178.8 

216.3 

195.5 

132.9 

142.8 

203.2 

160.6 

Dec.  15— 

183.9 

212.3 

204.3 

0 

137.6 

193.1 

154.8 

1951:  Jan.  15.  __ 

181.5 

221.9 

198.5 

133.2 

143.3 

207.4 

162.1 

1951:  Jan.  15.... 

188.2 

219.8 

210.7 

(0 

137.6 

196.6 

157.8 

Feb.  15... 

183.8 

226.0 

202.0 

134.0 

143.9 

209.7 

163.2 

Feb.  15... 

189.8 

220.8 

213.3 

192.8 

138.6 

198.4 

158.7 

Mar.  15... 

184.5 

226.2 

203. 1 

134.7 

144.2 

210.  7 

164.3 

Mar.  15. 

190.6 

220.5 

215.0 

0 

138.6 

200.3 

160.2 

Apr.  15... 

184.6 

225.7 

203.6 

135.1 

144.0 

211.8 

164.6 

Apr.  15... 

189.9 

218.3 

215.1 

0 

137.9 

200.2 

160.2 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1950:  Average.. 

175.5 

201.4 

196.0 

143.3 

154.2 

193.3 

161.7 

1950:  Average.. 

166.1 

195.6 

177.2 

123.6 

154.7 

181.6 

154.1 

Jan. 15--. 

0) 

192.5 

0 

(■) 

155.4 

(0 

0 

Jan. 15... 

162.4 

186.6 

174.9 

122.4 

155.1 

177.7 

153.3 

Feb.  15... 

170.8 

190.1 

191.9 

142.8 

155.3 

186.5 

159.7 

Feb.  15... 

161.9 

185.4 

175.0 

122.7 

153.3 

177.5 

153.0 

Mar.  15. . 

(') 

195.6 

(>) 

0 

155.4 

0 

0 

Mar.  15. . 

162.9 

187.9 

175.3 

123.2 

153.4 

178.4 

153.3 

Apr.  15... 

0 

194. 1 

0 

0 

155.3 

0 

(0 

Apr.  15___ 

163.0 

188.6 

174.9 

123.2 

152.7 

176.9 

153.2 

May  15... 

171.7 

193.2 

191.3 

143.6 

153. 1 

187.2 

159.7 

May  15— 

163.6 

190.6 

175.2 

123.6 

149.9 

176.4 

153.5 

June  15... 

0) 

195.4 

(■) 

0 

153.0 

0 

0) 

June  15— 

165.5 

196. 1 

176. 1 

123.9 

151.8 

175.9 

153.2 

July  15... 

0 

202.0 

0 

0 

153. 1 

0 

0 

July  15. .. 

167. 1 

202.0 

174.6 

123.9 

152.7 

177.0 

152.9 

Aug.  15. ._ 

177.9 

210.1 

195.6 

143.7 

153.6 

194.6 

161.  5 

Aug.  15... 

168. 1 

202.9 

175.7 

124.2 

153.5 

181.7 

153.9 

Sept.  15... 

0 

210.2 

0 

0) 

153.4 

0 

0) 

Sept.  15.. 

168.2 

200. 1 

180.2 

124.4 

156.4 

181.9 

154.5 

Oct.  15... 

0) 

208.6 

(') 

0) 

154.3 

0 

0 

Oct.  15... 

169.5 

201.9 

180.6 

0 

158.1 

191.4 

155.4 

Nov.  15... 

180.7 

208.3 

204.3 

144.8 

154.4 

204.0 

165.6 

Nov.  15. . 

169.7 

201.5 

181.2 

0) 

159.5 

191.8 

155.9 

Dec.  15... 

0) 

217.0 

0 

0 

154.6 

0 

0 

Doc.  15... 

171.  2 

204.1 

182.3 

125.6 

159.7 

192.5 

156.8 

1951:  Jan.  15.  __ 

0) 

223.4 

0 

0 

154.4 

0 

(0 

1951:  Jan.  15. _. 

173.5 

209. 1 

184.4 

0 

159.7 

197.7 

157.7 

Feb.  15... 

187.5 

224.0 

211.2 

146.4 

155.9 

210.0 

168.5 

Feb.  15... 

175.5 

213.8 

187. 1 

0 

160.0 

199.  5 

158.3 

Mar.  15... 

0) 

224.1 

0 

0 

156.1 

0 

(>) 

Mar.  15. . 

175.8 

213.3 

187.2 

126.3 

161. 1 

199.3 

159.0 

Apr.  15-_. 

0 

228.5 

0 

0 

155.5 

0 

0 

Apr.  15... 

175.5 

212.8 

186.4 

0 

161.1 

201.8 

158.6 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

1950:  Average.. 

176.8 

215.3 

182.4 

133.3 

149.4 

192.5 

155.7 

1950:  Average.. 

171. 1 

198.7 

181.1 

135.5 

148.2 

189.8 

159.6 

Jan. 15. . . 

0 

206.6 

0 

0 

151.  5 

0 

0 

Jan. 15. .. 

166.6 

189.8 

179.8 

134.8 

146.5 

183.0 

157.1 

Feb.  15... 

(’) 

205.0 

0 

0) 

151.1 

(0 

0 

Feb.  15... 

0 

189.4 

0 

0 

146.5 

0 

0 

Mar.  15. . 

172.9 

207.1 

179.4 

134.0 

151.1 

189.3 

152.9 

Mar.  15.  _ 

0 

191.6 

0 

(0 

147.3 

0 

0) 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

207.0 

0 

(0 

150.0 

0 

0 

Apr.  15... 

167.4 

192.3 

177.0 

135.1 

147.4 

184.1 

157.8 

May  15.  . 

0 

210.0 

0 

(0 

148.2 

0 

0 

May  15... 

0 

193.9 

0 

0 

146.7 

0) 

0 

June  15... 

174.7 

215.6 

179.0 

134.4 

149.0 

185.6 

152.1 

June  15... 

0 

199.0 

0 

0 

147.5 

0 

0 

July  15. .. 

0 

220.4 

0 

0 

149.7 

0 

0 

July  15... 

171.5 

204.9 

175.8 

135.7 

147.7 

185.4 

159.0 

Aug.  15... 

0 

222.0 

0) 

0 

150.7 

(0 

0 

Aug.  15— 

0 

203.5 

0 

0 

148.1 

0 

0 

Sept.  15. . 

180.6 

221.8 

185.0 

135.1 

152.5 

196.0 

159.3 

Sept.  15.. 

(0 

202.6 

0 

0 

149.2 

0) 

0) 

Oct.  15... 

0) 

221.2 

0 

0 

145.4 

0 

0 

Oct.  15___ 

174.1 

204.0 

187.0 

135.9 

149.8 

198.8 

161.1 

Nov.  15  . 

0) 

220.5 

0 

0) 

146.4 

0 

0 

Nov.  15... 

0 

205.7 

(0 

0 

150.3 

0 

0 

Dec.  15— 

183.1 

226.4 

188.6 

135.5 

146.8 

202.0 

161.3 

Dec.  15... 

0 

207.5 

0 

(0 

150.8 

0 

0 

1951:  Jan.  15. .. 

(>) 

231.8 

(') 

0 

146.8 

0 

0 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

180.8 

215.5 

193.2 

136.9 

152.1 

206.1 

166.8 

Feb.  15... 

(>) 

237.1 

0) 

0 

147.6 

0 

0 

Feb.  15... 

(0 

217.9 

0 

0 

153.8 

0 

0 

Mar.  15. . 

188.6 

236.8 

197.6 

135.9 

148.8 

211.7 

163.8 

Mar.  15. . 

0 

219.6 

0 

(0 

163.8 

0 

0 

Apr.  15— 

0 

236.2 

0) 

0 

148.8 

0 

0 

Apr.  15... 

183.3 

218.0 

200.1 

137.2 

153.5 

211.3 

168.5 

1  Not  available. 
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Table  C— 1:  Consumers’ 


Vrice  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and” group’ indexes f  United  States  and  Si 
cities,  by  month,  1950-April  1951 — Continued 


[1935-39=100] 


Fuel, 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re- 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

Mis- 

cella- 

frigera- 

ings 

neous 

tion 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1950:  Average. 
Jan. 15_ „ 
Feb.  15. . 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15- 
May  15- 
June  15.. 
July  15— 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15. . 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15.. 
Dec.  15_. 

1951:  Jan.  15... 
Feb.  15... 
Mar.  15. . 
Apr.  15... 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


1950:  Average- 
Jan.  15  — 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15_ . 
Apr.  15... 
May  15... 
June  15... 
July  15... 
Aug.  15... 
Sept.  15. . 
Oct.  15... 
Nov.  15. . 
Dec.  15... 

1951:  Jan.  15_  . 
Feb.  15—. 
Mar.  15... 
Apr.  15... 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1950:  Average. 
Jan. 15. 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15— 
May  15— 
June  15— 
July  15... 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15- 
Dec.  15— 

1951:  Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15  -. 
Mar.  15— 
Apr.  15... 


174.6 

211.4 

187.4 

138.8 

148.5 

173.0 

00 

202.6 

(') 

0 

148.2 

o 

170.3 

201.7 

183.4 

137.7 

148.4 

168.4 

(■) 

201.  S 

(0 

(>) 

148.9 

(0 

0) 

203.1 

(') 

0 

149.0 

0 

171. 1 

205.7 

182.5 

138.6 

147.4 

167.  9 

w 

211.2 

0 

0 

147.4 

0) 

0) 

216.  6 

(') 

0 

147.4 

(i) 

176.5 

218.3 

186.3 

139.0 

147.7 

170.8 

0) 

217.5 

(') 

(>) 

148.4 

Co 

( y, ) 

219.  1 

0 

0 

149.1 

(*) 

179.  6 

217.8 

196.4 

140.6 

150.0 

183.8 

0) 

220.9 

0) 

0 

150.0 

0) 

0 

227.4 

0 

0) 

150.0 

0) 

186.  2 

232.7 

203.2 

143.3 

150.0 

190.9 

0) 

233.3 

0 

0) 

150.0 

(!) 

0) 

231.8 

(D 

0 

150.0 

0 

176.7 

209.4 

192.4 

145.0 

135.1 

175.1 

172.8 

199.9 

190.0 

144.0 

134.3 

169.  4 

172.4 

198.6 

189.3 

144.5 

135.0 

169.7 

173.0 

201. 1 

189.1 

144.6 

135.3 

169.1 

172.9 

201. 1 

188.6 

144.7 

135.5 

170.6 

174.  6 

206.0 

18.9.4 

144.6 

134.0 

170.6 

175.1 

208.4 

189.7 

144.7 

134.0 

169.3 

177.3 

214.8 

190.1 

145.3 

134.0 

170.6 

179.  0 

217.0 

191.8 

145.6 

134.9 

173. 1 

179.  5 

214.7 

195.3 

145.9 

135.0 

181.2 

180.3 

215.0 

197.4 

(0 

136.3 

184.8 

180.6 

214.8 

198.9 

(D 

136.3 

185.0 

183.4 

221.6 

199.0 

146.6 

136.5 

187.3 

185.4 

225.1 

202.3 

0) 

137.5 

194.0 

188.  5 

232.9 

204.6 

0 

138.2 

195.7 

189. 1 

231.6 

205.2 

148.4 

138.3 

197.3 

189.1 

231. 1 

206.0 

0 

138.4 

198.7 

172.2 

206.2 

186.6 

121.2 

149.4 

180.2 

168.5 

197.4 

185. 1 

120.9 

149.5 

177. 1 

168. 1 

197.0 

183.3 

121.0 

150.2 

175.  7 

168.6 

198.2 

183.6 

121. 1 

151.6 

177.3 

168.1 

197.7 

182.8 

120.9 

150.7 

175.5 

169.7 

202.0 

182.3 

121.0 

146.  9 

176. 1 

170.  5 

205. 1 

182.1 

121.4 

146.8 

175.5 

172.0 

210.2 

182.0 

121.4 

146.8 

176. 1 

173.9 

213.  2 

183. 1 

121.7 

149.1 

179.7 

175.  9 

214.2 

193.5 

121.9 

149.1 

183. 1 

176. 1 

212.  6 

192.4 

(>) 

150.5 

186.6 

176. 1 

210.7 

193.3 

(') 

150.5 

189.7 

178.4 

215.9 

195.1 

122.9 

150.7 

190.6 

182.3 

223.7 

200.9 

0 

150.8 

194. 1 

183.  9 

226.9 

203.6 

0) 

150.8 

198.4 

184.  4 

225.8 

204.8 

124.3 

151.2 

200.  5 

184.6 

226.0 

204.6 

0) 

151.1 

200.8 

159.4 
159.0 
159.0 

158.4 

157.8 

157.9 

157.5 

157.4 
159.0 

160.6 

161.4 

161.9 
163.0 

163.6 

164. 1 

166.2 
166.3 


156.6 

154.8 

154.7 

154.6 

154.4 

155.9 

155.6 

155.4 

156.9 

157.6 
159.0 

159.8 

160.7 

162.  8 

162.9 
164.0 
164.2 


153.3 

0 

151.4 

0) 

(■) 

151.0 

(0 

0 

154.1 

0* 

(') 

156.2 

0 

0) 

158.6 

(l) 

0) 


Period 


Fuel, 

All 

items 

elec- 

House- 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

tricity, 
and  re- 

fur¬ 

nish- 

frigera- 

ings 

tion 

DENVER,  COLO. 


1950:  Average. 
Jan. 15. . 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15.. 
Apr.  15  . 
May  15— 
June  15— 
July  15— 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15— 

1951:  Jan.  15 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15—. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


1950:  Average.. 
Jan.  15 
Feb. 15  .. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15—. 
May  15— _ 
June  15— 
July  15... 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15— 
Oct.  15... 
Nov.  15- 
Dec.  15— 

1951:  Jan.  15... 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15. . 
Apr.  15— 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 


1950:  Average. 
Jan.  15 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15.. 
Apr.  15- 
May  15__ 
June  15— 
July  15.. 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15- 
Dec.  15— 

1951:  Jan.  15 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15.. 
Apr.  15— 


178.7 

214.5 

200.0 

162.6 

98.6 

186.6 

175.5 

207.7 

196.  7 

159.2 

98.9 

186.3 

175.0 

206.  0 

196.2 

160.2 

98.9 

184.6 

175.9 

209.2 

196.1 

160.2 

98.6 

184.3 

175.1 

206.  6 

195.8 

160.6 

98.6 

182.4 

175.3 

206.3 

195.2 

162.0 

98.6 

183.4 

175.8 

208. 1 

194.8 

163.5 

98.6 

183.3 

177.5 

212.8 

195.2 

165.0 

98.6 

184.0 

180.6 

221.9 

197.8 

165.0 

9S.6 

187.0 

182.2 

223.3 

205.5 

(>) 

98.6 

188.7 

182.3 

222.3 

206.8 

(') 

98.6 

189.8 

183.0 

222. 1 

20S.  5 

165.7 

98.6 

192.3 

186.1 

227.5 

211.0 

(‘) 

98.6 

193.0 

190.1 

236.0 

216.8 

(>) 

98.6 

200. 1 

191.0 

235.6 

218.6 

167.4 

•  98.6 

202.9 

192.4 

238.5 

219.8 

0 

98.6 

205.3 

192.5 

238.3 

220.5 

0) 

98.6 

206.3 

174.5 

203.5 

183.5 

136.3 

150.6 

205.  5 

169.7 

191.8 

181.3 

135.7 

149.4 

195.5 

169.  5 

190.8 

180.9 

135.8 

150.0 

196.9 

170.1 

192.8 

181.1 

135.6 

151.1 

197.3 

170.7 

194.9 

181.0 

135.7 

151.4 

198.2 

172.1 

198.7 

181.4 

135.7 

148.5 

197.7 

173.5 

202.9 

181.3 

135.7 

148.1 

198.2 

175.0 

208.0 

180.8 

136.3 

148.2 

202.3 

175.9 

208.8 

181.5 

136.4 

149.5 

209.2 

177.5 

209.7 

185.3 

0 

150.8 

217.0 

179.1 

212.5 

187.7 

137.0 

152.8 

216.9 

179.8 

213.5 

189.3 

(>) 

153.6 

218.1 

181.3 

217.2 

190.0 

0 

153.9 

218.5 

184.2 

223.7 

192.  6 

137.8 

154.1 

223.4 

186.2 

228.3 

195.5 

0 

154.1 

225.9 

1S7.0 

228.8 

196. 1 

(>) 

153.9 

227.8 

186.7 

227.3 

196.0 

138.2 

154.8 

228.6 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 


173.7 

207.6 

185.8 

152.5 

112.5 

215.0 

168.8 

196.8 

181.3 

150.8 

112.2 

205.3 

0) 

196.  6 

0) 

0 

112.2 

0 

0 

199.0 

0 

0 

112.5 

0) 

169.7 

199.0 

179.2 

151.  7 

112.4 

206.7 

0 

203.0 

0 

0 

112.4 

0 

0) 

205.9 

0 

0 

112.4 

0 

172.6 

209.6 

179.7 

152.4 

112.4 

206.1 

(0 

214.8 

0 

0 

112.4 

0 

0) 

212.2 

0 

0 

112.4 

0 

178.1 

215. 1 

196.2 

152.7 

112.5 

229.5 

0 

216.0 

0 

0 

113.1 

0 

0 

223.6 

0 

0 

113.1 

0 

184.9 

227.8 

200.9 

159.2 

113.3 

241.5 

0 

229.0 

0 

0 

113.7 

0 

0 

230.5 

0 

0 

113.7 

0 

187.0 

229.9 

203.1 

161.2 

113.8 

245.5 

152.0 

149.9 

0 

(') 

151.0 

(') 

0 

151.2 

0 

0) 

153.4 

(') 

C1) 

156.9 
(') 

(') 

158.9 


168.1 

166.3 

166.3 
166.2 
166.2 

167.4 
168.0 

167.7 

167.8 

169.1 

170.1 

170.5 

171.5 

172.6 
173.3 

174.8 

174.7 


159.0 

157.6 
157.  5 
157.8 

157.8 
158.2 

157.9 

158.4 
159.0 

159.5 

159.7 

160.6 

164.1 

165.6 
166.  5 

167.2 

167.3 


1  Not  available. 
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Table  C  1:  Consumers  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  group  indexes,  United  States  and  34 

cities,  by  month,  1950—  April  1951 — Continued 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

1950:  Average. . 

175.1 

201.5 

184.7 

138.7 

162.3 

180.8 

163.0 

1950:  Average.  _ 

171.7 

205.5 

183.8 

146.9 

98.5 

186.8 

154.2 

Jan. 15 _ 

171.2 

192.3 

181.9 

136.8 

162.8 

174.4 

161.9 

Jan. 15 _ 

169.4 

201.4 

180.7 

141.8 

95. 1 

183.6 

154.4 

Feb.  15-_. 

(l) 

191.2 

(■) 

(>) 

163.7 

(0 

0) 

Feb.  15-.. 

168.9 

198.9 

182.3 

142.7 

98.8 

184.6 

153.6 

Mar.  15  .. 

C1) 

192.7 

(0 

0) 

164.6 

(■) 

(0 

Mar.  15... 

169.1 

199.5 

183.5 

143.6 

98.8 

184.3 

153.1 

Apr.  15. . . 

171.4 

193.3 

181.4 

137.9 

163.2 

177.6 

160.7 

Apr.  15. .. 

169.5 

201.6 

183. 1 

145.3 

98.8 

184. 1 

152.4 

May  15... 

0) 

196.1 

0) 

(') 

160.1 

(') 

0) 

May  15 — 

169.5 

201.3 

182.2 

146.7 

98.8 

183.6 

152.3 

June  15.  __ 

(>) 

198.1 

0) 

(0 

159.9 

(0 

(0 

June  15— 

169.3 

201.6 

182.0 

146.9 

98.8 

182.1 

151.8 

July  15 _ 

174.4 

203.4 

180.1 

138.7 

159.9 

179.3 

162.1 

July  15 _ 

170.1 

204.4 

182.0 

147.9 

98.8 

181.7 

151.6 

Aug.  15 _ 

0) 

2C8.8 

0) 

(0 

161.1 

(0 

(t) 

Aug.  15— 

172.1 

208.6 

182.2 

149.0 

98.8 

183.6 

153.3 

Sept.  15... 

(') 

210.3 

(0 

(>) 

160.9 

(>) 

f‘) 

Sept.  15... 

173.2 

207.8 

184. 1 

0) 

98.8 

188.3 

155.3 

Oct.  15 _ 

178.9 

208.6 

190.4 

140.0 

163.8 

184.7 

165.1 

Oct.  15 _ 

174.8 

210.9 

185.7 

(0 

98.7 

191.9 

156.2 

Nov.  15... 

(') 

208.8 

(■) 

(■) 

163.8 

(>) 

(D 

Nov.  15— 

176.2 

212.1 

187.8 

150.2 

98.7 

195.9 

157.5 

Dec.  15 _ 

(■) 

214.9 

« 

(') 

163.8 

0) 

(') 

Dec.  15— 

178.5 

218.0 

189.5 

(>) 

98.7 

197.6 

158.5 

1951:  Jan.  15.... 

184.4 

218.6 

196.2 

141.1 

163.9 

195.2 

168.4 

1951:  Jan.  15... _ 

181.3 

226.3 

191.3 

(■) 

98.7 

199.9 

159.5 

Feb. 15-_- 

(>) 

220.6 

0) 

0) 

163.9 

0) 

(>) 

Feb. 15... 

184. 1 

226.9 

196.9 

159.4 

98.7 

201.6 

160.7 

Mar.  15-. 

0) 

222.1 

0) 

(*) 

162.0 

0) 

(') 

Mar.  15— 

185.6 

229.8 

201.0 

0) 

98.7 

202.3 

161.5 

Apr.  15.._ 

187.7 

222.4 

198.7 

142.1 

162.0 

198.2 

173.3 

Apr.  15— 

185.6 

228.9 

201.1 

(■) 

98.7 

203.8 

161.7 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

1950:  Average .. 

179.0 

209.5 

187.8 

147.4 

148.6 

188.0 

163.9 

1950:  Average. . 

172.2 

200.9 

179.9 

123.7 

154.3 

197.6 

150.4 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

200.7 

(0 

0) 

148.2 

(i) 

(') 

Jan. 15-  . 

168.0 

191.6 

176.2 

122.1 

154.8 

192.8 

149.1 

Feb.  15... 

(>) 

199.0 

(0 

(>) 

148.4 

0) 

(0 

Feb.  15... 

0) 

190.4 

0) 

(') 

152.5 

(‘) 

0) 

Mar.  15... 

175.6 

202.3 

185.1 

146.8 

148.6 

181.9 

162.9 

Mar.  15.  . 

0) 

193.3 

(') 

(>) 

152.3 

(') 

W 

Apr.  15... 

(') 

201.5 

(>) 

0) 

148.0 

(') 

(') 

Apr.  15..  - 

168.0 

192.6 

174.9 

122.5 

151.3 

195.0 

149.2 

May  15... 

0) 

202.8 

0) 

(>) 

148.0 

0) 

0) 

May  15... 

0) 

196.2 

(•) 

0) 

150.4 

(.') 

0) 

June  15... 

176.3 

205.8 

184.0 

147.3 

147.9 

181.9 

162.6 

June  15. .. 

(D 

200.6 

(') 

0) 

151.9 

(>) 

(') 

July  15 _ 

(‘) 

211.4 

0) 

(') 

147.9 

0) 

(0 

July  15 _ 

172.1 

206.3 

175.1 

123.9 

152.2 

194.0 

149.6 

Aug.  15... 

(0 

218. 1 

(*) 

(') 

147.9 

(0 

(>) 

Aug.  15... 

(0 

207.3 

(') 

0) 

152.1 

(>) 

(‘1 

Sept.  15... 

181.7 

219.1 

190.8 

148.1 

148.8 

191.1 

163.8 

Sept.  15... 

0) 

206.2 

(>) 

0) 

156.0 

0) 

(0 

Oct.  15.... 

(0 

215.2 

0) 

(') 

148.8 

0) 

(0 

Oct.  15— 

176.6 

208.8 

189.2 

124.7 

156.6 

202.4 

151.8 

Nov.  15— . 

(■) 

215.3 

0) 

0) 

149.5 

(0 

P) 

Nov.  15.  . 

(0 

207.4 

(>) 

(') 

160.0 

(‘) 

(') 

Dec.  15. _. 

185.6 

223.1 

193.9 

149.3 

151.2 

204.0 

167.5 

Dec.  15... 

('; 

210.1 

0) 

(>) 

161.3 

(‘) 

0) 

1951:  Jan.  15 _ 

J) 

229.0 

(•) 

(0 

153.0 

(') 

(l) 

1951:  Jan.  15.... 

180.6 

215.1 

188.9 

126.7 

162.2 

210.6 

155.3 

Feb. 15... 

0) 

231.5 

(0 

0) 

153.4 

(0 

(*) 

Feb. 15. .. 

(‘1 

218.9 

(0 

« 

162.2 

(0 

(■) 

Mar.  15— 

190.4 

234.8 

197.8 

151.6 

143.4 

208.0 

170.2 

Mar.  15.-. 

0) 

217.6 

(■) 

(>) 

162.4 

0) 

(>) 

Apr.  15. .. 

0) 

234.3 

(‘) 

(>) 

143.4 

C1) 

(>) 

Apr.  15... 

182.9 

217.8 

193.4 

128. 1 

162.2 

214.6 

156.7 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

1950:  Average.. 

166.5 

191.2 

182. 1 

141.0 

127.9 

180.7 

156.8 

1950:  Average... 

175.9 

212.1 

206.8 

148.3 

140.7 

174.2 

145.0 

Jan. 15 _ 

162.5 

183.6 

178.2 

138.7 

126.  2 

176.1 

155.0 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

203.1 

(>) 

(') 

140.3 

(>) 

(>) 

Feb.  15-.- 

0) 

182.8 

O 

«) 

125.9 

(>) 

(0 

Feb. 15... 

C1) 

202.9 

0) 

(0 

140.3 

0) 

(>) 

Mar.  15... 

(‘) 

183.5 

(0 

(') 

126.0 

(0 

0) 

Mar.  15... 

172.8 

204.8 

204.0 

148.9 

140.  5 

171.5 

143.8 

Apr.  15... 

163.2 

184.7 

178.3 

140.5 

126.9 

178.2 

154.9 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

203.4 

(') 

0) 

140.5 

(‘) 

(‘) 

May  15... 

(>) 

187.2 

0) 

(0 

127. 1 

0) 

(>) 

May  15... 

(■) 

205.8 

(*) 

0) 

140.  5 

(') 

(') 

June  15-.. 

(0 

189.2 

(‘) 

(■) 

127.3 

0) 

(>) 

June  15-.. 

172.7 

208.3 

202.8 

149.7 

140.5 

172.0 

141.3 

July  15— _ 

166.9 

195.0 

178.9 

141.  5 

130.2 

178.0 

156.8 

July  15 _ 

0) 

213.  6 

(’) 

0) 

140.  5 

(■) 

m 

Aug.  15... 

(>) 

194.9 

(') 

(>) 

128.6 

(') 

(0 

Aug.  15. .. 

(>) 

219.4 

0) 

(>) 

140.5 

(>) 

(') 

Sept.  15... 

(0 

195.8 

(>) 

0) 

129.3 

(>) 

(0 

Sept.  15... 

179.2 

221.5 

210.  6 

150.1 

141.2 

176.6 

145.7 

Oct.  15.._. 

169.0 

196.2 

187.8 

142.3 

129.4 

185.3 

157.5 

Oct.  15.... 

(0 

220.1 

(*) 

0) 

141.2 

(') 

0) 

Nov.  15— 

(') 

198.1 

(') 

0) 

128.8 

(‘) 

0) 

Nov.  15— 

0) 

218.3 

(■) 

0) 

141.2 

0) 

0) 

Dec.  15__. 

(■) 

203.2 

(■) 

0) 

128.6 

0) 

(>) 

Dec.  15... 

182.7 

224.0 

213.2 

151.1 

141.5 

180.4 

150.9 

1951:  Jan.  15— 

175.6 

208.5 

194.0 

142.5 

129.4 

191.1 

163.9 

1951:  Jan.  15.... 

(>) 

227.6 

(') 

(>) 

141.4 

(') 

(■) 

Feb. 15... 

0) 

210.5 

(') 

(‘) 

128.9 

0) 

0) 

Feb.  15. .  _ 

h 

230.8 

(') 

(■) 

141.  5 

(0 

0) 

Mar.  15... 

0) 

211.6 

(■) 

(0 

130.4 

(>) 

(0 

Mar.  15... 

186.5 

233.8 

217.0 

154.4 

141.5 

183.4 

151.3 

Apr.  15. .. 

178.5 

212.4 

198.9 

144.0 

130. 1 

197.2 

165.7 

Apr.  15... 

(') 

232.9 

(0 

(') 

141.4 

(') 

(') 

1  Not  available. 
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Fuel, 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re- 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

Mis- 

cella- 

frigera- 

ings 

neous 

tion 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


1950:  Average... 

174.6 

206.8 

188.2 

143.6 

145.7 

191.6 

151.6 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

196.3 

0) 

0) 

145.4 

0) 

0) 

Feb.  15... 

168.6 

196.4 

185.4 

139.2 

145.9 

185.8 

146.9 

Mar.  15... 

0) 

199.0 

C) 

(0 

145.7 

0) 

(l) 

Apr.  15... 

(!) 

198.9 

0) 

0) 

146.8 

0) 

C) 

May  15... 

172.0 

204.2 

184.0 

140.9 

143.4 

185.9 

150.6 

June  15... 

(') 

206.6 

0) 

(0 

143.4 

0) 

(>) 

July  15 _ 

0) 

212.7 

0) 

0) 

143.8 

C) 

C) 

Aug.  15... 

176.6 

213.7 

185.6 

145.2 

144.7 

189.3 

153.1 

Sept.  15... 

0) 

212.3 

0) 

Cl 

145.3 

0) 

0) 

Oct.  15.... 

(') 

212.3 

0) 

C) 

147.2 

0) 

(>) 

Nov.  15... 

180.3 

213.0 

197.0 

149.0 

147.4 

205.0 

155.6 

Dec.  15... 

(') 

216.3 

(■) 

0) 

148.9 

C) 

0) 

1951:  Jan.  15.... 

0) 

219.6 

(!) 

0) 

148.7 

(1) 

0) 

Feb.  15... 

187.5 

227.4 

203.3 

158.0 

149.7 

210.5 

157.6 

Mar.  15... 

(') 

226.9 

0) 

C) 

150.8 

0) 

(>) 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

224.8 

(!) 

C) 

150.8 

C) 

0) 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


1950:  Average... 

170.9 

195.2 

193.0 

139.2 

141.9 

181.0 

161.3 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

189.1 

0) 

(>) 

141.6 

0) 

0) 

Feb.  15.  _. 

0) 

187.5 

(0 

(>) 

142.6 

(0 

(1) 

Mar.  15... 

167.4 

187.2 

190.5 

138.0 

142.8 

175.8 

159.5 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

187.1 

C) 

0) 

142.8 

C) 

(0 

May  15... 

0) 

191.3 

C) 

(!) 

142.8 

(‘1 

0) 

June  15... 

169.1 

194.1 

190.2 

139.0 

141.4 

176.6 

159.0 

July  15.... 

(0 

196.8 

0) 

0) 

139.9 

Cl 

(>) 

Aug.  15. .. 

(0 

200.7 

C) 

CO 

140.6 

0) 

(!) 

Sept.  15... 

172.8 

199.1 

192.9 

140.0 

141.7 

183.5 

163.0 

Oct.  15.... 

01 

200.  7 

0) 

0) 

142.3 

0) 

0) 

Nov.  15... 

0) 

202.1 

0) 

C) 

142.3 

0) 

(■) 

Dec.  15... 

177.7 

206.8 

202.6 

142.5 

142.3 

193.9 

165.0 

1951:  Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

213.8 

C) 

0) 

142.3 

C) 

(!) 

Feb.  15... 

0) 

217.9 

0) 

0) 

142.3 

(') 

(!) 

Mar.  15... 

183.2 

217.7 

208.0 

144.4 

142.3 

199.0 

168.9 

Apr.  15... 

(0 

217.6 

C) 

0) 

136.7 

0) 

(0 

MOBILE,  ALA. 


Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Appare 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1950:  Average.. 

177.1 

216.9 

199.5 

133.0 

113.1 

192.1 

146. 1 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

209.6 

(!) 

(') 

113.1 

C) 

C) 

Feb.  15... 

173.5 

207.4 

198.8 

132.2 

113.1 

190.4 

145.1 

Mar.  15.  . 

0) 

209.8 

C) 

C) 

113.1 

(‘) 

(!) 

Apr.  15... 

C) 

211.3 

0) 

(0 

113.1 

(!) 

(!) 

May  15— 

174.4 

210.8 

197.1 

132.7 

113.1 

188.3 

145.  5 

June  15... 

0) 

212.9 

C) 

(!) 

113.1 

(!) 

C) 

July  15... 

0) 

218.5 

C) 

C) 

113.1 

C) 

(') 

Aug.  15— 

179.6 

227.0 

198.0 

134.3 

113.1 

191.0 

145.0 

Sept.  15. . 

(>) 

225.2 

(>) 

(') 

113.1 

(!) 

C) 

Oct.  15... 

0) 

221.5 

(!) 

C) 

113.1 

C) 

C) 

Nov.  15... 

180.1 

220.  7 

203.2 

135.0 

113.2 

197.7 

148.  6 

Dec.  15... 

0) 

228.2 

(■) 

(‘) 

113.2 

(*) 

C) 

1951:  Jan.  15 _ 

(■) 

237.8 

(‘) 

(!) 

113.2 

C) 

C) 

Feb.  15... 

187.9 

239.8 

209.1 

136.1 

113.2 

205.6 

150.8 

Mar.  15. . 

C) 

242. 1 

C) 

C) 

113.2 

(') 

C) 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

240.2 

C) 

(!) 

113.2 

(‘) 

C) 

NEW 

YORK,  N.  Y. 

1950:  Average.. 

168.9 

204.7 

186.0 

114.0 

140.0 

179.6 

159.9 

Jan. 15 _ 

164.8 

195.9 

182.4 

113.9 

139.7 

172.5 

157.9 

Feb.  15... 

165.1 

195.9 

182.5 

113.9 

139.2 

•  174.1 

158.6 

Mar.  15.. 

165.5 

197.2 

182.6 

113.9 

139.1 

173.6 

158.6 

Apr.  15... 

165.9 

198.7 

183.6 

113.9 

139.3 

174.2 

158.0 

May  15— 

166.1 

200.3 

183.1 

113.9 

138.6 

173.5 

157.4 

June  15... 

167.0 

203.7 

182.7 

114.0 

138.8 

174.2 

157.2 

July  15 _ 

169.8 

209.2 

183.0 

114.0 

139.2 

176.7 

160.0 

Aug.  15— 

169.7 

207.2 

183.  9 

114.0 

139.8 

177.9 

161.1 

Sept.  15.. 

171.7 

210.6 

189.4 

o 

140.9 

184.3 

161.3 

Oct.  15... 

172.4 

210.2 

192.3 

114.1 

141.5 

189.0 

161.9 

Nov.  15— 

173.2 

211.3 

192.4 

C) 

142.1 

191.7 

162.9 

Dec.  15... 

175.4 

216.1 

194.0 

C) 

142.1 

193.8 

164.3 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

177.8 

221.0 

195.6 

114.5 

142.1 

196.9 

165.9 

Feb.  15... 

180.8 

227.0 

200.6 

C) 

142.9 

200.2 

167.0 

Mar.  15.. 

180.4 

224.7 

201.5 

C) 

142.9 

201.7 

167.6 

Apr.  15... 

180.6 

224.9 

201.8 

115.0 

142.9 

201.6 

167.6 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


1950:  Average.. 
Jan. 15... 
Feb.  15... 
Mar.  15. . 
Apr.  15... 
May  15... 
June  15... 
July  15... 
Aug.  15... 
Sept.  15. . 
Oct.  15... 
Nov.  15... 
Dec.  15... 

1951:  Jan.  15... 
Feb.  15... 
Mar.  15... 
Apr.  15... 


170.9 

203.9 

190.0 

136.7 

129.8 

169.4 

147.9 

1950:  Average.. 

175.7 

206.4 

181.0 

142.0 

160.7 

188.9 

156.6 

C) 

196.4 

C) 

C) 

129. 1 

C) 

(!) 

Jan. 15 _ 

C) 

194.8 

(!) 

(!) 

157.8 

C) 

C) 

CO 

194.8 

(■) 

(!) 

129.7 

(!) 

C) 

Feb.  15— 

170.3 

195.1 

179.0 

136.4 

159.9 

184.5 

154.  5 

167.4 

198.7 

187.2 

134.8 

129.8 

164.4 

145.3 

Mar.  15. . 

C) 

198.7 

C) 

(!) 

159.9 

(‘) 

C) 

0 

199.7 

(‘) 

(!) 

129.9 

(‘) 

(l) 

Apr.  15... 

C) 

199.1 

(') 

C) 

159.9 

(‘) 

(1) 

CO 

199.8 

C) 

C) 

129.7 

C) 

C) 

May  15... 

173.6 

202. 1 

178.3 

142.5 

159.9 

185.2 

156.  2 

168.2 

200.1 

186.7 

136.6 

130.  2 

165.0 

145.9 

June  15... 

(') 

205.9 

(‘) 

(•) 

160.3 

(') 

0) 

C) 

204.7 

(!) 

(‘) 

130.2 

C) 

(!) 

July  15... 

(!) 

210.3 

O 

(■) 

160.3 

(!) 

0) 

(0 

212.6 

(') 

C) 

129.9 

C) 

C) 

Aug.  15... 

178.8 

217.6 

180.1 

145.4 

160.3 

188.6 

156  5 

173.9 

210.2 

192.1 

139.7 

129.8 

172.9 

.  149.7 

Sept.  15. . 

(■) 

216.3 

(‘) 

(>) 

161.3 

(‘) 

CO 

(!) 

207.4 

0) 

0) 

129.7 

(*) 

(!) 

Oct.  15... 

C) 

211.8 

C) 

(*) 

162.6 

(‘) 

(I) 

CO 

208.  8 

0) 

C) 

129.4 

C) 

(‘) 

Nov.  15... 

179.3 

210.8 

185.4 

146.0 

163.1 

196.4 

159. 0 

177. 1 

213.2 

198.0 

140.5 

129.8 

179.7 

152.6 

Dec.  16... 

(‘) 

214.8 

C) 

C) 

163.1 

(‘) 

(*) 

(■) 

220.4 

C) 

C) 

130.0 

(‘) 

C) 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

(‘) 

225.2 

(') 

(!) 

164.0 

(‘) 

0) 

CO 

222.  5 

C) 

(‘) 

130.3 

C) 

(!) 

Feb.  15... 

187.1 

231. 1 

192.5 

146.6 

164.6 

203.0 

161. 2 

181.9 

223.8 

205.4 

142.7 

130.6 

177.6 

154.6 

Mar.  15. . 

(') 

233.8 

C) 

(') 

164.6 

(') 

(0 

C) 

225.7 

(!) 

C) 

130.4 

(!) 

(!) 

Apr.  15... 

(*) 

227.9 

C) 

C) 

164.6 

(‘) 

C) 

1  Not  available, 
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Table  C-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  group" indexes,  United  States  and' 34- 

cities,  by  month,  I960— April  1951 — Continued 

[1935-39=100] 


I 


Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PORTLAND, 

OREG. 

1950:  Average.. 

170.3 

201.3 

183.7 

125.1 

144.3 

196.4 

152.9 

1950:  Average.- 

179.9 

221.4 

187.6 

139.4 

132.4 

186.4 

161.8 

Jan. 15 _ 

166.  4 

191.3 

182.4 

124.5 

143.8 

189.1 

152.4 

Jan. 15  -- 

174.9 

210.4 

183.8 

137.2 

131.8 

178.3 

159.9 

Feb.  15... 

165.9 

190.2 

181.3 

124.6 

143.3 

189.3 

152.2 

Feb.  15_  _- 

(0 

212.1 

(') 

(') 

132.0 

(‘) 

(■) 

Mar.  15. . 

166.  8 

193.4 

180.9 

124.6 

142.5 

189.1 

152.2 

Mar.  15_  _ 

(>) 

211.3 

(>) 

(') 

132.0 

0) 

0) 

Apr.  15... 

166.  7 

193.6 

180.5 

124.8 

143.  6 

189.3 

151.7 

Apr.  15--. 

175.8 

212.9 

185.1 

138.2 

131.5 

181. 1 

159.3 

May  15... 

167.4 

195.  5 

180.9 

124.8 

141.3 

189.9 

152.0 

May  15-.. 

(0 

216.6 

(0 

0) 

131.2 

(0 

(■) 

June  15--. 

169.1 

201.4 

180.8 

124.7 

142.1 

190.4 

151.6 

June  15... 

(0 

219.1 

0) 

(0 

131.2 

0) 

0) 

July  15. .. 

170.4 

205.9 

180.5 

124.8 

142.5 

191.6 

151.2 

July  15. .. 

179.3 

224.2 

184.0 

139.2 

131.2 

182.3 

160.7 

Aug.  15--. 

171.8 

208.1 

180.8 

125.4 

144.6 

194.  6 

152.3 

Aug.  15--_ 

(0 

227.5 

(0 

(>) 

132.8 

0) 

(1) 

Sept.  15. . 

173.1 

208.8 

186.3 

0) 

145.7 

199.3 

152.8 

Sept.  15 

0) 

228.5 

(') 

(>) 

132.8 

(0 

(’) 

Oct.  15... 

173.8 

207.9 

187.9 

(>) 

146.3 

208.7 

153.5 

Oct.  15--. 

184.3 

228.7 

193.3 

140.4 

133.7 

195.4 

164.9 

Nov.  15... 

174.1 

206.7 

190.3 

125.9 

147.6 

211.3 

153.8 

Nov.  15„ 

(0 

230.7 

(') 

(>) 

134.0 

(0 

0) 

Dec.  15-.. 

178.1 

212.9 

191.7 

0) 

148.1 

214.8 

159.2 

Dec.  15— 

0) 

234.9 

(') 

C1) 

134.6 

(>) 

<’) 

1951:  Jan.  15__. 

181.0 

217.7 

196.9 

(') 

148.1 

219.1 

161.0 

1951:  Jan.  15. 

190.4 

243.4 

196.5 

144.9 

135.1 

203. 1 

166.9 

Feb.  15... 

185.4 

222.2 

201.1 

126.1 

149.7 

220.8 

168.0 

Feb.  IS... 

(1) 

247.4 

(') 

(0 

135.  3 

(0 

(‘) 

Mar.  15-. 

185.6 

221.4 

201.3 

0) 

150.3 

221. 1 

169.0 

Mar.  15  . 

(>) 

250.3 

(>) 

0) 

134.8 

(■) 

(') 

Apr.  15—. 

185.9 

222.3 

201.7 

(0 

149.7 

220.7 

169.3 

Apr.  15... 

194.1 

248.6 

199.6 

150.9 

134.9 

207.8 

169.1 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1950:  Average.. 

173.8 

208.1 

216.0 

123.0 

138.4 

192.0 

152.6 

1950:  Average. . 

169.6 

196.8 

188.1 

140.5 

150.0 

201.2 

147.3 

Jan. 15  . 

170.0 

199.7 

214.8 

122.2 

138.2 

188.0 

149.9 

Jan.  15 _ 

104.6 

188.  3 

185.0 

132.1 

149.6 

195.3 

145.7 

Feb.  15... 

169.4 

198.4 

214.3 

122.2 

138.2 

186.7 

149.7 

Feb.  15... 

(0 

187.9 

(') 

(') 

149.6 

(0 

0) 

Mar.  15- _ 

169.5 

198.5 

214.0 

122.3 

138.5 

187.0 

149.8 

Mar.  15... 

0) 

189.3 

(') 

0) 

150.5 

(0 

(0 

Apr.  15.  . 

169.9 

201.0 

212.5 

122.3 

138.6 

186.  9 

149.5 

Apr.  15... 

164.7 

189.0 

185.1 

132.0 

150.3 

195.7 

145.4 

May  15.  . 

171.0 

205.1 

212.9 

123.1 

137.0 

183.6 

149.8 

May  15. „ 

(>) 

191. 1 

(0 

(0 

146.8 

0) 

0) 

June  15—. 

171.8 

207.5 

213.7 

123.4 

137.0 

184.5 

149.6 

June  15--. 

0) 

195.2 

(0 

0) 

147.1 

(0 

(0 

July  15 

172.9 

211.1 

213.0 

123.4 

137.  0 

187.6 

149.4 

July  15. .. 

170.0 

200.7 

184.6 

145.3 

148.2 

193.3 

146.6 

Aug.  15... 

176.0 

213.3 

214.2 

123.4 

138.6 

191.8 

155.2 

Aug.  15..- 

(0 

202.9 

(*) 

0) 

148.2 

0) 

0) 

Sept.  15. . 

177.4 

214.6 

219.4 

(>) 

138.  5 

196.  2 

155.8 

Sept.  15.  _ 

(0 

202.9 

(0 

0) 

151.5 

0) 

(') 

Oct.  15... 

178.8 

215.9 

220.4 

123.7 

139.6 

202.5 

157.0 

Oct.  15... 

173.8 

202.0 

193.3 

147.5 

152.2 

211.7 

149.2 

Nov.  15  .. 

178.7 

213.8 

221.6 

(') 

140.1 

203.  2 

157.7 

Nov.  15.  - 

(0 

201.6 

(') 

(') 

152.7 

0) 

(0 

Dec.  15— 

180.2 

218.0 

221.6 

(') 

140. 1 

206.4 

158.2 

Dec.  15— 

(*) 

210.3 

(0 

0) 

152.7 

(0 

(‘) 

1951:  Jan.  15.-. 

183.4 

222.4 

227.0 

123.7 

148.8 

213.9 

159.7 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

179.8 

215.6 

198.1 

148.5 

148.3 

220.8 

152.4 

Feb.  15... 

185.6 

227.4 

232.  5 

(l) 

149.9 

214.7 

159.9 

Feb.  15... 

(>) 

218.3 

(‘) 

0) 

148.3 

(0 

(>) 

Mar.  15.  _ 

186.0 

227.2 

234.3 

(') 

150.0 

214.9 

160.7 

Mar.  15-.- 

(■) 

217.4 

0) 

0) 

148.3 

0) 

(') 

Apr.  15. -. 

186.7 

227.8 

234.6 

125.4 

150.3 

216.6 

161.0 

Apr.  15... 

181.2 

215.9 

202.0 

150.8 

148.3 

226.6 

153.1 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


1950:  Average.. 

166.2 

194. 1 

192.0 

116.4 

150.5 

183.9 

153.7 

Jan. 15 — 

(0 

187.3 

(■) 

0) 

151.4 

(‘) 

(') 

Feb.  15... 

0) 

186.7 

0) 

0) 

149.7 

(') 

(') 

Mar.  15  . 

163.7 

190.3 

188.1 

116.0 

149.7 

179.0 

152.4 

Apr.  15-.. 

(0 

188.2 

0) 

(>) 

148. 1 

0) 

0) 

May  15-. 

0) 

189.2 

0) 

0) 

145.  8 

(0 

(') 

June  15-_- 

164.4 

193.0 

187.7 

116.3 

148.0 

178.6 

152. 

July  15. .. 

(>) 

198.9 

(>) 

(') 

148.3 

(>) 

(‘) 

Aug.  15--. 

(0 

198.0 

(') 

C) 

149.2 

(>) 

CO 

Sept.  15. . 

168.1 

197.7 

196.2 

116.7 

152. 1 

187.1 

154. 

Oct.  15--. 

(') 

198.9 

(0 

(■) 

153.5 

(') 

Nov.  15--. 

(')• 

198.1 

(') 

(0 

154.9 

(0 

0) 

Dec.  15-.- 

171.3 

202.9 

200.0 

117.2 

155.0 

195.2 

156.4 

1951:  Jan.  15. .. 

(') 

207.9 

(>) 

(') 

155.0 

Q 

0 

Feb.  15... 

(0 

211.0 

(0 

0) 

155.3 

(') 

0) 

Mar.  15  _ 

175.7 

210.5 

207.7 

117.7 

156.0 

199.4 

159.: 

Apr.  15-.- 

(0 

209.6 

(0 

(0 

155.8 

0) 

(‘) 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1950:  Average.- 

171.5 

213.7 

191.6 

125.7 

139.7 

171.5 

146.1 

Jan. 15. 

0) 

204.6 

(0 

0) 

140.0 

0) 

(') 

Feb.  15-.- 

(■) 

202.8 

0) 

(*) 

140.5 

(') 

(>) 

Mar.  15  _ 

168.0 

204.7 

188.6 

124.9 

140.5 

167.1 

145.5 

Apr.  15-.. 

(') 

202.6 

(0 

0) 

140.0 

(>) 

(0 

May  15--. 

(0 

207.2 

0) 

0) 

137.3 

0) 

(l) 

June  15... 

168.8 

210.2 

188.7 

126.1 

137.3 

166.1 

143.  9 

July  15.  _ 

0) 

220.1 

(*) 

0) 

137.5 

0) 

0) 

Aug.  15-_- 

0) 

220.8 

0) 

0) 

138.5 

0) 

(0 

Sept.  15.  _ 

174.0 

220.4 

193. 4 

126.7 

140. 1 

175.3 

146.7 

Oct.  IS... 

« 

220.2 

(0 

(>) 

141.0 

(0 

(l) 

Nov.  15- - 

(‘ 

221.2 

(0 

(') 

140.5 

(0 

(') 

Dec.  15... 

178.8 

229.7 

199.0 

127.5 

142.8 

182.6 

149.2 

1951:  Jan.  15- __ 

(>) 

234.0 

(') 

(0 

142.8 

C) 

0) 

Feb.  15--. 

(0 

240.0 

(') 

0) 

143.0 

(') 

(0 

Mar.  15.  _ 

185.2 

239.4 

203.6 

128.3 

143.  0 

187.5 

156. 3 

Apr.  15-.. 

(0 

237.6 

(>) 

(') 

143.1 

(0 

(*) 

1  Not  available. 


32  INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 

Table  C-l:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families:  Adjusted  all-items  and  group  indexes,  United  States  and  SA 

cities,  by  month,  1950-April  1951 — Continued  H 

[1935-39=100] 


Fuel, 

All 

Items 

elec- 

House- 

Mis- 

cella- 

Period 

Food 

Apparel 

Rent 

tricity, 
and  re- 

fur¬ 

nish- 

frigera- 

ings 

neous 

tion 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


950:  Average.. 

174.7 

215.2 

184.1 

123.1 

86.0 

164.2 

167.0 

Jan. 15 _ 

0) 

214.3 

(0 

(0 

84.5 

(0 

(i) 

Feb.  15... 

(0 

211.9 

(') 

(•) 

84.5 

(1) 

0) 

Mar.  15.. 

172.9 

210.  5 

181.4 

122.8 

84.  5 

159.3 

166.9 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

210.8 

0) 

C1) 

86.5 

(1) 

(i) 

May  15— 

0) 

210.4 

0) 

(0 

86.5 

(>) 

(*) 

June  15... 

172.4 

211.1 

181.3 

123.5 

86.5 

157.  6 

165.1 

July  15... 

0) 

215.9 

0) 

(*) 

86.5 

0) 

(!) 

Aug.  15... 

(■) 

217.3 

0) 

(>) 

86.5 

(>) 

0) 

Sept.  15.  _ 

175.3 

214.3 

184.9 

123.5 

80.  5 

169.7 

167.7 

Oct.  15... 

(*) 

217.0 

(') 

0) 

86.5 

(>) 

(>) 

Nov.  15— 

0) 

219.3 

0) 

(>) 

86.5 

(0 

0) 

Dec.  15... 

181.5 

229.0 

192.2 

125.6 

86.5 

175.7 

169.4 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

0) 

238.0 

(>) 

0) 

86.5 

(<) 

(1) 

Feb.  15... 

0) 

235.  3 

(0 

0) 

86.5 

(i) 

(1) 

Mar.  15... 

188.7 

241.7 

199.3 

131.9 

92.0 

179.1 

173.5 

Apr.  15... 

238.4 

0) 

(>) 

92.0 

(>) 

(■) 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 


1950:  Average.. 

178.2 

208.8 

186.5 

149.0 

Jan. 15 _ 

172.3 

197.0 

184.6 

139.4 

Feb.  15... 

0) 

195.6 

(■) 

(0 

Mar.  15.. 

0) 

200.0 

(*) 

(0 

Apr.  15... 

173.4 

200.0 

182.3 

142.1 

May  15... 

(>) 

203.6 

(0 

(>) 

June  15... 

(>) 

206.3 

(>) 

0) 

July  15—. 

177.7 

211.6 

181.1 

152.7 

Aug.  15— 

(>) 

219.5 

P) 

(0 

Sept.  15.. 

0) 

217.9 

0) 

(>) 

Oct.  15... 

183.6 

215.9 

194.3 

155.5 

Nov.  15... 

(>) 

214.9 

(i) 

0) 

Dec.  15... 

(0 

223.0 

(■) 

P) 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

189.2 

229.8 

196.1 

158.5 

Feb.  15... 

(‘) 

231.5 

0) 

(0 

Mar.  15... 

(') 

232.3 

0) 

(0 

Apr.  15... 

195.5 

237.6 

205.2 

161.6 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


153.4 
152.2 
152.2 
152.2 

152.5 

152.4 

152.6 
152.6 

152.6 
153.9 

154.4 

156.4 
156.4 

156.4 

156.6 
156.6 
ICO.  6 


1950:  Average.. 
Jan.  15... 
Feb.  15... 
Mar.  15  .. 
Apr.  15... 
May  15... 
June  15... 
July  15... 
Aug.  15... 


1  Not  available. 


169.0 

202.6 

196.2 

115.1 

149.0 

(>) 

192.4 

(0 

0) 

147.1 

164.0 

191.4 

194.4 

113.0 

147. 1 

(0 

194.7 

(>) 

p) 

148.8 

0) 

194.0 

(>) 

(0 

148.8 

166.6 

199.  6 

193.1 

113.8 

147.2 

0) 

204.2 

0) 

(0 

147.9 

(‘) 

209.  5 

0) 

0) 

148.3 

171.2 

209.8 

194.5 

116.3 

149.1 

196.4 

160.  6 

192.2 

158.5 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

193.5 

158.9 

(0 

0) 

(0 

(>) 

190.9 

158.8 

(■) 

(■) 

0) 

(0 

202.9 

163.  7 

(>) 

(0 

0) 

0) 

209.8 

165.7 

0) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

218.2 

170.9 

171.5 

145.7 

(0 

(0 

167.7 

143.8 

0) 

(0 

(0 

0) 

167.2 

144.0 

0) 

0) 

(0 

(0 

170.8 

145.8 

Period 


All 

items 


Food 


Apparel 


Rent 


Fuel, 
elec¬ 
tricity, 
and  re¬ 
frigera¬ 
tion 


House- 

fur- 

msh- 

ings 


SCRANTON,  PA. —  Continued 


1950:  Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15. . 

1951:  Jan.  15.. 
Feb.  15.. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15- 


(’) 

208.9 

P) 

(0 

149.8 

0) 

0) 

207.2 

0) 

0) 

150.6 

(1) 

173.1 

207.1 

201.8 

117.3 

151.1 

180.3 

(>) 

212.1 

0) 

(■) 

151.8 

(0 

P) 

217.7 

(•) 

0) 

152.0 

(1) 

180.8 

223.7 

210.5 

118.7 

158.3 

185.7 

(;) 

222.7 

0) 

(>) 

158.3 

0) 

o) 

221.4 

0) 

(0 

154.9 

0) 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


1950: 


Average. 
Jan.  15— 
Feb.  15- 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15- 
May  15— 
June  15— 
July  15.. 
Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15.. 
Dec.  15. . 


1951:  Jan.  15.  _ 
Feb.  15... 
Mar.  15— 
Apr.  15... 


.  177. 4 

211.8 

185.9 

145.3 

129.4 

193.1 

-  (*) 

205.8 

0) 

(0 

128.3 

0) 

.  174. 3 

205. 3 

182.5 

144.8 

128.3 

187.2 

-  0 

204.4 

(>) 

0) 

128.4 

0) 

0) 

205.6 

0) 

(') 

128.9 

Co 

.  174.4 

206.9 

182.8 

145.4 

128.9 

189.  7 

-  (‘) 

208.6 

(>) 

0) 

128.9 

0) 

-  (') 

211.4 

0) 

(0 

128.9 

(■) 

177.3 

214.6 

184.8 

145.8 

129.0 

189.6 

(0 

214.1 

(‘) 

0) 

129.3 

(1) 

0) 

218.0 

0) 

(') 

131.  2 

(l) 

183. 1 

221.8 

192.3 

147.6 

131.2 

205.2 

C1) 

225.7 

(0 

0) 

131.5 

(■) 

(0 

230.2 

(0 

(>) 

131.8 

(!) 

188.3 

231.7 

201.8 

148.1 

132.0 

213.5 

(') 

234.3 

0) 

(0 

132.1 

to 

(*) 

234.4 

b 

c 

132.1 

(0 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1950:  Average.. 

169.5 

202.6 

210.9 

116.7 

144.2 

Jan.  15... 

(*) 

194.4 

C1) 

0) 

143.5 

Feb.  15... 

166.0 

194.0 

210.2 

116.4 

143.0 

Mar.  15. . 

0) 

194.7 

(>) 

(') 

143.0 

Apr.  15... 

0) 

194.4 

0) 

(0 

143.0 

May  15... 

166.  8 

196.  9 

208.5 

116.5 

141.7 

June  15... 

(') 

201.9 

(0 

0 

143.0 

July  15... 

(0 

205.8 

(0 

(>) 

143.3 

Aug.  15... 

170.8 

207.4 

209.0 

117.4 

144.0 

Sept.  15.  . 

207.0 

0) 

0) 

145.6 

Oct.  15... 

(0 

208.9 

(0 

(0 

145.8 

Nov.  15.. 

173.5 

208.9 

215.1 

117.8 

147. 1 

Dec.  15... 

(') 

216.7 

0) 

(') 

147.4 

1951:  Jan.  15... 

(0 

221.2 

0) 

(') 

147.4 

Feb.  15... 

179.2 

223  3 

222.5 

118.1 

149. 1 

Mar.  15.. 

(') 

222.4 

(') 

(■) 

149.1 

Apr.  15... 

(') 

222.2 

(>) 

(0 

146.7 

202.0 

<>) 

196.8 

0) 

0) 

196.7 
(') 
(>) 

200.7 
(>) 

(>) 

213.0 

(') 

(«) 

222.4 

0) 

(') 


Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 


(') 

(') 

148.9 

0) 

(■) 

150. 5 

0) 

0) 


162.4 

(>) 

161.  8 

0) 

(0 

160.2 

(>) 

(>) 

161.4 

(>) 

(') 

166. 2 

(0 

<«> 

168.7 

(') 

(>) 


159.2 

(>) 

156. 9 
0) 

(') 

157.4 

(9 

0) 

159. 9 

8 

162.5 

(>) 

0) 

164.3 
0) 

0) 
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Appendix  D 

Table  D-l:  Population  weights  used  for  combining  city  data  into  composites  for  the  United  States  1 


Regions  and  metropolitan  areas  2 

Weights  fo 

City  food  data  for 
food  price  index 
for  large  cities  in 
United  States 

r  combining 

City  data  for  other 
goods  and  services 
to  obtain  indexes 
for  large  cities  in 
United  States 

1950 

percent 

1942 

percent 

1950 

percent 

1942 

percent 

North  Atlantic: 

Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haver- 

hill,3 * * * *  Worcester,8 *  Brockton  8 . 

3.84 

4.9 

Providence 8 .  .  __ . 

.91 

.8 

Fall  River  8 _  ..  _  . 

.17 

.4 

Bridgeport,  Waterbury  . 

.51 

.6 

6.88 

8.8 

New  Haven,  Hartford,  Spring- 

field-Holyoke,  New  Britain- 

Bristol 8 .  . . 

1.  45 

2.1 

Portland,  Maine 8 . . 

.  15 

.2 

.15 

.2 

Manchester  8 . . 

.11 

.1 

.  11 

.  1 

Buffalo,  Erie  - _  .  . 

1.62 

1.6 

' 

Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica-Rome, 

3.86 

3.9 

Schenectady-Troy-Albany. . 

2.24 

2.3 

New  York  City,  Stamford-Nor- 

walk8..  _  ..  .  . 

11.98 

11.8 

Newark  (Northeastern  N.  J.)J... 

4. 15 

1.6 

13.4 

Philadelphia,  Allentown-Bethle- 

hem,  Easton,  Wilmington, 

Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Read- 

ing,  Lancaster,  York,8  Harris- 

burg - 

7.  07 

7.2 

7.07 

7.2 

Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

.80 

.9 

.80 

.9 

Pittsburgh,  Johnstown,  Altoona, 

Charleston,  Wheeling-Steuben- 

ville .  . . . 

4. 10 

4.2 

4. 10 

4.2 

Total  _ _ _ 

39. 10 

38.7 

39. 10 

38.7 

South  Atlantic: 

Baltimore . . . . . 

1.64 

1.8 

1.64 

1.8 

Washington . . . 

1.81 

1.9 

1. 81 

1.9 

Richmond,  Roanoke,  Durham,8 

Greensboro  '-High  Point . 

.93 

.8 

1 

Winston-Salem _ _  ..  __  ... 

.18 

.2 

i 

1. 0 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Newport 

News  . . .  . 

.68 

.7 

.68 

.7 

Atlanta,  Augusta,8  Macon,8  Ashe- 

ville,8  Charlotte  8 .  -  ...  .. 

1.69 

1.3 

1.59 

1.3 

Savannah . .  ...  _ 

.19 

.2 

1  Kfi 

Charleston,8  Columbia  8 _  _ 

.37 

.4 

.  6 

Jacksonville,  Tampa-St.  Peters- 

burg,  Miami..  . . . 

1.48 

1.1 

1.48 

i.i 

Total _ _ _ 

8.87 

8.4 

8. 87 

8.4 

North  Central: 

Chicago,  South  Bend,  Rockford... 

7.23 

8.1 

7.23 

8.1 

Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha, 

Madison  8 _ 

1. 51 

1.7 

1.51 

1.7 

Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Terre 

Haute  8 . .  ..  . 

1.04 

1.2 

1 

Peoria,  Davenport8 _  ...  _ 

.60 

.4 

^  1.93 

2.2 

Springfield,  Ill.,8  Decatur 

.29 

.6 

1 

1  Source:  1950  population  weights  based  on  1950  Census  of  Population, 
Preliminary  Counts,  Series  PC-3,  No.  3  and  No.  4;  1942  population  weights 
based  on  1940  population  adjusted  by  percent  of  change  from  April  1940  to 
May  1942  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Estimates  of  the  Civilian  Population  by  Counties,  May  1,  1942,  Series  P-3, 
No.  33. 

2  In  each  case  the  city  first  enumerated  is  that  in  which  prices  arc  obtained. 

3  Not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  area  in  1950,  but  included  for  comparabil¬ 

ity  with  weights  used  in  previous  years. 

*  Not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  district  in  1940  by  the  census. 

*  Not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  district  in  1940,  but  was  a  separate  met¬ 

ropolitan  area  in  1950;  included  for  comparability  with  old  weights. 

8  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  composite  food -cost  index  in  1942  the 

Providence  weight  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  combined 


Regions  and  metropolitan  areas  8 

Weights  fo 

City  food  data  for 
food  price  index 
for  large  cities  in 
United  States 

combining 

City  data  for  other 
goods  and  services 
to  obtain  indexes 
for  large  cities  in 
United  States 

1950 

percent 

1942 

percent 

1950 

percent 

1942 

percent 

North  Central — Continued 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,8  Hunting- 

ton-Ashland. 

1.60 

1.8 

Louisville,  Evansville.  _  ..  . 

.91 

1.0 

Columbus,  Dayton,  Springfield, 

3. 83 

4. 1 

Ohio 8  .  ... 

1.32 

1.3 

Detroit,  Jackson,8  Kalamazoo,8 

Toledo,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint, 

Lansing,8  Saginaw  8 _ 

6. 55 

6.1 

5.55 

6.1 

Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton, 

Youngstown. . 

3.31 

3.6 

3.31 

3.6 

St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Mo.8 _  . 

2.20 

2.5 

2.20 

2.5 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Topeka,8  St. 

Joseph 8  . 

1.25 

1.3 

1 

Wichita. .  . . . 

.27 

.3 

Cedar  Rapids _  _ _ 

.13 

.1 

|  2.65 

2.8 

Omaha,  "Sioux  City,8  Lincoln,8 

Des  Moines.  . 

1.00 

1.1 

Minneapolis  18 _ 

1.09 

1. 1 

I 

St.  Paul 10 _ _ 

.59 

.6 

>  1. 68 

1. 7 

Total _  ...  _ 

29.89 

32.8 

29.89 

32.8 

South  Central: 

Birmingham,  Montgomery,8 

Chattanooga,8  Nashville.  _  . . 

1.56 

1.7 

1 

Knoxville _ _ 

.42 

.3 

>  1. 98 

2.0 

Memphis _ _ _ 

.60 

.5 

j 

Jackson.  . . . . 

.18 

.2 

1  1.02 

.9 

Little  Rock . . . 

.24 

.2 

1 

Mobile  8 . . .  . 

.28 

.3 

.28 

.3 

Houston,  Austin,8  Beaumont- 

Port  Arthur,8  San  Antonio,  El 

Paso . .  . 

2.  29 

2.1 

1 

Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Waco,8  Okla- 

}  4.36 

3.9 

homa  City,  Tulsa . .  .  .. 

2.  07 

1.8 

) 

New  Orleans,  Shreveport 8 _ 

1.06 

1.1 

1.06 

i.i 

Total . . 

8.70 

8.2 

8.70 

8.2 

Western: 

Denver,  Pueblo8 .  . . 

.81 

.81 

Salt  Lake  City .  . . .  _ 

.34 

•4 

1.23 

1.2 

B  ut  te- A  naeonda 3. . 

.08 

,l| 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma _  ... 

1.52 

1.3 

1.52 

1.3 

Portland,  Oreg _  .  _ 

.87 

.7 

.87 

.7 

San  Franciseo-Oakland,  Sacra- 

mento,  San  Jose,  Fresno8.. 

3.78 

3.1 

3.78 

3.1 

Los  Angeles,  San  Diego .  _  . 

6.04 

5.6 

6. 04 

5.6 

Total .  . 

13.44 

11.9 

13. 44 

11.9 

Grand  total . 

100. 00 

100.0 

100. 00 

100.0 

population  of  the  Providence  metropolitan  district  as  given  by  the  census, 
the  Fall  River  weight  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  that  population. 

1  Deleted  from  the  New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area; 
includes  population  of  all  northeastern  New  Jersey  counties. 

8  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  composite  food -cost  index  in  1942, 
the  Peoria  weight  includes  one-third  of  combined  population  of  the  Daven- 
port-Moline-Roek  Island  metropolitan  district;  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  weight, 
two-thirds  of  that  population. 

>  In  1940  not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  district  by  the  census.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  composite  food-cost  index  in  1942,  the  Peoria  weight 
included  one-third  of  the  combined  population  of  the  Davenport-Moline- 
Rock  Island  metropolitan  district;  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  weight  two-thirds 
of  that  population. 

18  Population  of  Duluth-Superior  prorated  over  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
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Appendix  E. — Relative  Importance  of  Items  in  Index 


In  adjusting  the  Consumers’  Price  Index  as  of 
January  1950,  weights  were  revised  to  reflect  the 
1949-50  pattern  of  consumers’  expenditures.  New 
items  were  introduced,  and  the  weights  of  others 
were  changed.  (For  a  description  of  the  adjusted 
index,  see  pp.  10-20.)  As  a  result,  the  relative 
importances,  which  reflect  the  effective  weight  of 
each  item  in  the  index,  were  changed  as  shown  in 
table  E-5. 

“Relative  importance”  refers  to  the  percentage 
distribution  of  the  “value  weights”  which  enter 
into  the  index  calculation.  The  relative  im¬ 
portance  figures  for  the  base  period  of  the  index 
represent  the  distribution  of  family  expenditures 
for  that  period.  To  exemplify,  if  30  percent  of 
consumers’  expenditures  were  allocated  to  food 
and  10  percent  to  recreation,  30  percent  and  10 
percent  would  represent  relative  importances  of 
these  groups.  In  subsequent  periods,  the  relative 
importances  do  not  reflect  the  distribution  of  ac¬ 
tual  expenditures.  Instead,  they  are  the  per¬ 
centage  distribution  of  the  costs  necessary  to 
purchase  in  the  current  period,  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  goods  purchased  in  the  base  period. 
They  are  therefore  affected  by  the  size  of  the  base- 
period  expenditure,  as  well  as  by  the  differences 
in  the  rates  at  which  prices  for  different  items 
change,  i.  e.,  relative  importance  will  increase  for 
those  items  which  rise  in  price  faster  than  average 
and  decline  for  those  items  which  increase  in  price 
less  than  average. 

Changes  in  relative  importance  over  time  are 
illustrated  by  assuming  that  an  index  contains 
only  two  items,  as  follows.  The  base-period 
expenditure  for  item  A  was  $60  (3  units  at  $20 
each),  and  for  item  B  it  was  $40  (one  unit  at  $40). 
The  base-period  relative  importance  would  be  60 
percent  and  40  percent,  respectively.  If  the  price 
of  A  doubles  and  the  price  of  B  increases  only  50 
percent,  the  cost  of  the  base-period  units  currently 
becomes  $120  (3  units  of  item  A  at  $40  each)  plus 
$60  (one  unit  of  item  B  at  $60)  or  $180.  The 
relative  importance  of  item  A  is  thus  67  percent 
/120\  ,  „ .  ^  /  60  \ 

I  180 /  an(*  °*  ltem  ^  Percenf  (  )' 

Utilization  of  relative  importances  makes  pos¬ 
sible  useful  short-cut  procedures  in  constructing 
special  indexes,  and  in  weighting  group  indexes 


together  to  obtain  composite  or  “all  items”  in¬ 
dexes.  These  procedures  are  here  described  and 
the  current  explanation  supersedes  that  made  in 
the  August  1948  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review. 

Value  Weights — Origin  and  Changes 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  collect,  frequently, 
the  information  on  price  changes  for  all  the  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  consumers;  but  com¬ 
plete  coverage  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  CPI  calculation.  Instead,  pricing  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  items  suffices,  since  fairly  large 
groups  of  related  items  have  similar  price  move¬ 
ments  over  time.  Thus,  in  the  construction  of  the 
CPI,  the  price  movement  of  one  item  is  imputed 
to  the  group  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Before  the  January  1950  adjustment,  the  index 
was  calculated  by  using  the  annual  average  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  item  purchased  by  families  of 
wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  a  1934-36  expenditure  survey.  The 
expenditures  for  related  groups  of  items  known  to 
have  similar  price  movements  were  then  totaled, 
and  representative  items  were  priced.  The  total 
expenditure  for  each  group  was  multiplied  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  price  of  the  item  selected 
to  represent  it.  In  this  manner  the  1934-36 
annual  expenditures  were  adjusted  to  the  1935-39 
price  level. 

These  figures  formed  the  base-period  “value 
weights”  and  their  percentage  distribution  gives 
the  base-period  relative  importance.  In  order 
to  obtain  value  weights  for  subsequent  periods, 
these  base-period  weights  were  multiplied  by  the 
appropriate  price  relatives  from  period  to  period. 
Subsequent  value  weights  divided  by  those  of  the 
base  period  yield  the  index  for  the  subsequent 
period.  The  percentage  distribution  of  these 
value  weights  at  any  period  is  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  for  that  period. 

Value  weights  in  the  CPI  have  been  altered  at 
times  to  reflect  unusual  conditions  or  to  calculate 
the  index  with  a  different  number  of  priced  items. 
Thus,  they  are  not  strictly  comparable  over  the 
years  since  1935-39.  For  example,  during  World 
War  II,  the  weights  were  adjusted  within  com- 
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modity  groups  (and  to  some  extent  between 
groups)  to  account  for  rationing  and  shortages, 
but  the  original  weights  were  subsequently  re¬ 
stored. 

In  1947,  the  number  of  priced  items  was  reduced 
and  at  the  same  time  some  articles  of  children’s 
clothing  were  added  to  the  priced  items.  Base- 
period  value  weights  assigned  to  those  items  for 
which  pricing  was  discontinued  were  reassigned 
to  currently  priced  items.  Base-period  value 
weights  for  children’s  clothing  (which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  assigned  to  items  used  to  reflect  the 
price  movement  of  children’s  clothing)  were 
assigned  to  the  representative  items  which  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  priced  items.  These 
later  adjustments  affected  the  relative  importance 
of  individual  items  in  relation  to  the  group  and 
to  the  all-items  total,  but  the  relationship  of 
groups  to  the  total  index  was  unaffected. 

More  important  than  the  foregoing  adjustments, 
however,  are  those  changes  in  value  weights  (and 
consequently  relative  importance)  due  to  changed 
prices.  Since  prices  of  items  increase  or  decrease 
at  different  rates,  the  relationships  (or  relative 
importance)  of  the  value  weight  of  the  item  to  the 
total  varies  from  time  to  time,  as  exemplified  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  the  index  before 
adjustment,  for  example,  the  relative  importance 
of  food  as  of  January  1950  had  increased  much 
more  from  the  base  period  than  that  of  any  other 
group;  this  resulted  because  prices  of  food  had 
increased  more  than  those  of  other  groups,  and 
not  because  families  were  spending  a  larger  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  total  expenditures  on  food.  In  con- 

Itrast,  the  relative  importance  of  rent  declined 
because  rents  rose  very  slowly  compared  with 
prices  of  other  things.  The  relative  importance 
of  major  groups  and  subgroups  of  food  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  commodities  is  shown  in  table  E-l  for 
the  base  period  (1935-39)  and  for  January  1950, 
both  before  and  after  adjustment. 

January  1950  figures  after  adjustment  are  not 
comparable  with  those  previously  published.  A 
few  changes  in  classification  were  made  as  part 
of  the  interim  adjustment:  radios  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  housefurnishings  to  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  group;  television  and  alcoholic  beverages 
were  added  to  the  miscellaneous  group.  The 
group  of  unallocated  expenditure  items,  formerly 
included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  were  dis¬ 


tributed  proportionally  to  priced  items.  The 
effect  of  these  changes  is  shown  in  table  E-l.  Un¬ 
allocated  items  have  been  distributed  propor¬ 
tionally  to  the  priced  items  in  the  January  1950 


Table  E-l. — Percentage  distribution  of  index  value  weights 


January  1950 

Commodity  group 

1935- 

39 

Before  adjust¬ 
ment,  with  un¬ 
allocated— 

After 

adjust¬ 

ment 

Sepa¬ 

rated 

Dis¬ 

trib¬ 

uted 

Food _ 

33.9 

39.8 

41.6 

33.3 

Cereals  and  bakery  products _ 

5.3 

5.9 

6. 1 

3.9 

Meats,  poultry,  and  fish _ _ 

9.6 

12.  4 

13.0 

10.6 

7.7 

10.0 

10.5 

7.6 

Beef  and  veal _ 

4.2 

5.9 

6.2 

4.7 

Pork _ 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

2. 1 

Lamb . . 

.8 

1.2 

1.3 

.8 

Chickens  . . . . . 

1. 1 

1. 1 

1.1 

2  0 

Fish . . . 

.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

Dairy  products _ 

6.5 

7.2 

7.5 

6. 1 

Eggs' _1 _ _ _ 

1.9 

1.  7 

1.8 

1.4 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ _ 

7.3 

8.6 

9.0 

7.0 

Fresh _ _ _ 

5.6 

6.9 

7.3 

4.7 

Frozen . . . . . 

.3 

Canned _ _ _ 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

Dried . . . . . 

.3 

.  5 

.5 

.2 

Beverages _ 

i.i 

1.8 

1.9 

2.4 

Fats  and  oils _ 

1. 1 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

Sugar  and  sweets _ 

i.i 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0- 

Apparel _ _ _ _ 

10.5 

11.7 

12.2 

12.3 

18. 1 

13.2 

13.8 

11.6 

Fuel,  electricity,  and  refrigeration . . 

6.4 

5.4 

5.6 

3.7 

House/  urnishings _ 

4.2 

4.5 

4.7 

5.7 

Miscellaneous _ 

26.9 

25.4 

22.1 

32.9 

Allocated  : 

Medical  care _ _ 

3.8 

3.2 

3.3 

5.2 

Personal  care _ 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

Automobiles _ 

3.8 

5.2 

5.5 

7.8 

Other  transportation _ 

4. 1 

2.4 

2.5 

3.6 

Reading  and  recreation . . . 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

5.8 

Household  operation _ 

3.6 

3. 1 

3.3 

4. 1 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages.  _ 
Unallocated _ _ 

2.8 

4.2 

2.0 

4.3 

2. 1 

4.0 

All  items _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

figures  both  before  and  after  adjustment  in  order 
to  show  the  changes  in  relative  importances. 

Table  E-l  illustrates  that  the  index  relative  im¬ 
portances  as  of  January  1950  (before  adjustment) 
represent  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  costs  of  a  fixed  market  basket  of  goods  and 
services  and  not  the  actual  current  distribution  of 
consumer  expenditures.  Actually,  consumers 
change  their  buying  habits  considerably  over  time. 
For  example,  new  items,  such  as  television,  are 
introduced  in  the  market  and  claim  their  share  of 
the  consumers’  dollar.  In  addition,  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  prices  of  competing  goods  cause  consumers 
to  substitute  one  item  for  another;  if  the  price  of 
rib  roast,  for  example,  advances,  the  consumer  often 
substitutes  a  cheaper  cut  of  meat  such  as  frank- 
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furters  or  possibly  a  cheese  or  egg  dish.  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  also  affect  the  expenditure  pattern 
as  well:  with  rents  controlled  many  consumers  had 
greater  proportionate  amounts  to  spend  on  other 
items.  Thus,  as  the  base  period  recedes,  the 
relative-importance  figures  become  less  and  less 
indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  consumers 
spend  their  money. 

The  interim  adjustment  was  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  correct  this  deviation  from  reality.  As  of 
January  1950,  the  value  weights  were  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  current  distribution  of  consumers’  ex¬ 
penditures,  i.  e.,  the  manner  in  which  consumers 
were  spending  their  money  as  of  that  date.  The 
extent  of  the  revision  in  the  value  weights  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  relative  importance 
both  before  and  after  revision  in  table  E-l. 

Uses  of  Relative  Importance 

Index  relative  importance  figures  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  for  any  date  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
are  value  factors.  By  the  steps  shown  in  tables 
E-2  and  E-3,  the  relative  importances  may  be 
determined  for  any  particular  date  desired,  and 
group  indexes  may  be  combined  to  approximate 
the  all-items  index.  This  all-items  index  will 
not  exactly  equal  the  Bureau’s  published  index, 
partly  because  of  differences  in  rounding  and  partly 
because  of  minor  changes  in  value  weights  and 
differences  in  the  method  of  handling  the  group  of 
unpriced  items. 

In  using  relative  importance  figures,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  quantity  weights; 
they  are  value  weights  expressed  as  percentages 
and  are  applied  to  price  relatives,  not  to  prices. 
The  reference  date  (or  base  period)  of  the  relative 
must  be  the  same  as  the  date  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance.  Thus,  the  discussion  which  follows  uses 
base-period  relative  importances  and  published 
indexes  on  a  1935-39  base  for  periods  prior  to 
January  1950,  and  indexes  and  relative  import¬ 
ances  based  on  January  1950  for  periods  after 
that  date. 

The  procedure  for  calculating  relative  impor¬ 
tances,  shown  in  table  E-2,  consists  of  multiplying 
the  base-period  group  relative  importance  by  the 
corresponding  index  of  the  group  for  the  period  de¬ 
sired,  in  this  case  January  1950.  Prices  of  the 
miscellaneous  unallocated  group  were  assumed 


to  move  with  (i.  e.,  are  assigned  the  same  index  as) 
the  all-items  index. 

The  products  of  these  multiplications,  when 
summed,  approximate  the  all-items  index,  and  the 
percentage  distribution  of  the  products  represents 
the  relative  importance  of  each  group  in  January 
1950. 


Table  E-2:  Calculation  of  relativeimportan.ee  of  components, 
January  1950,  before  adjustment  of  weights 


Group 

Relative 

impor¬ 

tance, 

1935-39 

(1) 

Index,  Jan¬ 
uary  1950 
(1935-39= 
100)  :  Ad¬ 
justed 
series 

(2) 

Product : 
columns 
(1)X  (2) 
-4-100 

(3) 

Relative 
Impor¬ 
tance,  Jan¬ 
uary  1950  1 
(col.  3-5- 
168.2799) 

(4) 

Food . . . 

33.9 

196.0 

66.  4440 

39.5 

Apparel _ _ 

10.5 

185.0 

19.  4250 

11.6 

Rent _ 

18.1 

129.4 

23.  4214 

13.9 

Fuel . . 

6.4 

140.0 

8.9600 

5.3 

Housefumlsblngs _ 

Miscellaneous  : 

4.2 

184.7 

7.  7574 

4.6 

Allocated.. . 

22.7 

155.1 

35.  2077 

20.9 

Unallocated . . 

4.2 

168.2 

7. 0644 

4.2 

All  Items- . . 

100.0 

168.2 

168.  2799 

100.0 

1  Including  efieet  of  new  unit  bias  correction  In  rent. 


To  obtain  the  relative  importances  for  the 
adjusted  index  after  January  1950,  the  procedure 
shown  in  tableE-3  should  be  followed:  multiply  the 
group  relative  importances  for  the  adjusted  index 
for  January  1950  by  the  relative  price  change  in 
the  corresponding  adjusted  index  from  January 
1950  to  the  designated  date.  The  percentage  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  products  is  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance.  The  sum  of  the  products  is  the  weighted 
relative  change  from  January  1950  (i.  e.,  an  all¬ 
items  index  with  January  1950  =  100). 

To  obtain  the  all-items  index  on  a  1935-39  base, 
multiply  this  figure  by  the  January  1950  all-items 
index. 


Table  E-3:  Calculation  of  relative  importance  of  compo¬ 
nents,  February  1951,  adjusted  series 


Group 

Index — 
January 
1950 
(1935-39 
=  100) 

(1) 

Relative 

impor¬ 

tance, 

January 

1950 

(2) 

Relative 
change 
in  Index, 
January 
1950  to 
Febru¬ 
ary  1951 

(3) 

Product: 
cols.  (2) 
X  (3)-j- 
100 

(4) 

Relative 
impor¬ 
tance, 
February 
1951  (col. 
4-5- 

109.2740) 

(5) 

Food . . . . . 

196.0 

33.3 

115.3 

38. 3949 

35.1 

Apparel _ _ _ 

185.0 

12.8 

109.2 

13.  9776 

12.8 

Rent _ _ 

129.  4 

11.6 

103.6 

12.0176 

11.0 

Fuel-  _ _ _ 

140.0 

3.7 

102.8 

3.  8036 

3.5 

House!  umishtngs _ 

184.7 

6.7 

113.5 

6. 4695 

5.9 

Miscellaneous _ 

155. 1 

32.9 

105.2 

34.  6108 

31.7 

All  Items . . 

168.2 

100.0 

109.3 

109. 2740 

100.0 

All  Items,  February  1951  (1935-39=  100  )=2  (column  41X108.2=183.8. 
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The  January  1950  indexes  for  all  items  and  rent 
lsed  in  tables  E-2  and  E-3  are  adjusted  indexes 
corrected  for  “new  unit  bias”  1  (as  shown  in  ap¬ 
pendix  C,  p.  27).  Therefore,  the  relative  impor- 
:ances  for  January  1950  calculated  in  table  E-2 
differ  from  those  in  table  E-l,  which  do  not  show 
die  effect  of  the  rent  correction.2  To  calculate 
’elative  importances  for  the  “old  series”  index, 
die  procedure  shown  in  table  E-2  should  be  fol- 
owed  for  periods  both  before  and  after  January 
1950,  using  “old  series”  index  numbers. 

The  manner  in  which  special  indexes  may  be 
calculated  is  illustrated  in  table  E-4.  An  index 
if  all  items  less  food  is  computed  in  the  example 
shown.  Procedures  are  the  same  as  those  already 
explained,  except  that  the  relative  importance  of 
groups  excluding  food  is  redistributed  to  equal 
100. 

The  uses  which  may  be  made  of  group  relative 
mportances  may  also  be  made  by  item,  using 
irice  relatives  for  individual  foods  in  regular  food 
’eleases  and  for  other  items  in  the  quarterly  re- 
eases  for  other  groups.  However,  since  some 
tern  weights  have  been  changed  from  time  to 
ime,  this  calculation  will  give  only  approxima¬ 
tions. 

In  the  following  listing  of  January  1950  relative 
mportances,  the  food  figures  are  based  on  a 
weighted  average  of  the  value  weights  of  56 
sities;  for  other  groups  they  are  based  on  a 
weighted  average  of  actual  or  estimated  data  for 
34  cities.  This  presentation  differs  from  the 
irdinary  calculation  regularly  issued  for  Decem- 
ler  of  each  year  which  has  been  based  only  on 


1  See  Correction  of  New  Unit  Bias  in  the  Rent  Component  of  Consumers' 
Jriee  Index,  pp.  1-10. 

>  Previously  published  relative  importances  for  the  period  1940  through 
949,  during  which  the  new  unit  bias  was  accumulating,  do  not  show  the 
■tied  of  this  correction.  Appropriate  adjustments  must  be  made. 


Table  E— 4:  Calculation  of  indexes,  before  and  after  ad¬ 

justment  of  weights,  for  selected  groups 


Group 

Before  adjustment 

Relative  Impor¬ 
tance,  1935-39 

Index, 
January 
1950  (1935- 
39=100) 

(3) 

Product: 
cols.  (2) 

X  (3)4-100 

(4) 

Relative 
impor¬ 
tance,  less 
food,  Jan¬ 
uary  1950  1 
(col.  4-5- 
153.1361) 

(5) 

All 

groups 

(1) 

All 

groups, 

less 

food 

(2) 

Food _ 

33.9 

Apparel _ 

10.6 

17.0 

185.0 

31.  4.500 

20.5 

Rent _ 

18.1 

29.  2 

129.  4 

37. 7848 

24  7 

Fuel . 

6.4 

10.3 

140.0 

14.  4200 

9.4 

Housefurnishings _ 

4.2 

6.8 

184.7 

12.  5596 

8.2 

Miscellaneous: 

Allocated _ 

22.7 

36.7 

155.1 

56. 9217 

37.2 

Unallocated-.- 

4  2 

All  Items, 

less  food,. 

100.0 

100.0 

168.2 

153, 1361 

100.0 

Group 

After  adjustment 

Index, 

Jan¬ 

uary 

1950 

(1) 

Relative  im¬ 
portance  Jan¬ 
uary  1950 

Relative 
change 
in  index, 
January 
1950  to 
Febru 
ary  1961 

(♦) 

Product: 
columns 
(3)X  (4) 
-5-100 

(5) 

Relative 
impor¬ 
tance, 
less  food, 
Febru¬ 
ary  1951 
(col.  5+ 
106.2607) 

(6) 

All 

groups 

(2) 

All 

groups, 

less 

food 

(3) 

Food _ _ 

33  3 

Apparel. . 

185.0 

12.8 

19.2 

109.2 

20.  9664 

19.7 

Rent . — . . 

129.  4 

11.6 

17.4 

103  6 

18.  0264 

17.0 

Fuel _ _ 

140  0 

3.7 

5.6 

102.8 

5.  7568 

6.4 

Housefurnishings. 

184.7 

5.7 

8.5 

113.  5 

9.  6475 

9.1 

Miscellaneous _ 

155.1 

32.9 

49.3 

105.2 

61.  8638 

48.8 

All  items. 

less  food-. 

153. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

106.3 

106.  2607 

100.0 

1  Including  effect  of  new  unit  bias  correction  in  rent. 

All  items,  less  food,  February  1951  (1935-39=  100.0)=  2  (column  5)X153.1  = 


the  cities  priced  in  December  weighted  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  cities.  In  the  list,  all  groups  of  unallocated 
items  shown  in  earlier  reports — other  apparel, 
other  housefurnishings,  other  household  supplies, 
and  other  unallocated  items— have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  proportionately  to  priced  items. 
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Table  E-5:  List  of  items  included  and  relative  importance  of  each  item  in  major  groups  of  items  and  in  total  index  after 

adjustment,  January  1950 


Item  and  unit 


FOOD . 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 
Cereals  : 

Flour,  wheat _ 

Corn  flakes _ 

Corn  meal _ 

Rice _ _ 

Rolled  oats _ 

Bakery  products  : 

Bread,  white _ 

Vanilla  cookies _ 


Meats _ 

Beef : 

Round  steak _ _ 

Rib  roast _ 

Chuck  roast _ 

Frankfurters _ 

Hamburger . . . 

Veal  cutlets . . . 

Pork  : 

Chops _ _ 

Bacon,  sliced _ 

Ham,  whole _ 

Salt  pork _ 

Lamb,  leg . . 

Poultry— frying  chickens _ 

Fish  : 

Fish  ffresh,  frozen) _ 

Salmon,  pink _ _ 

Dairy  products . . 

Butter _ _ 

Cheese 

Milk,  fresh  (delivered) _ 

Milk,  fresh,  (grocery) _ 

Milk,  evaporated _ 

Ioe  cream _ 

Eggs,  fresh . . . . 

Sugar  and  sweets _ 

Sugar _ _ _ 

Grape  jelly _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ 

Frozen  foods _ _ _ 

Strawberries _ 

Orange  juice . . 

Peas _ _ __ 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.. 
Fresh  fruits  : 

Apples _ 

Bananas _ 

Oranges _ 

Fresh  vegetables  : 

Beans,  green _ 

Cabbage . . . 

Carrots . . 

Lettuce _ 

Onions.. _ _ 

Potatoes _ 

Sweet  potatoes _ 

Tomatoes _ 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
Canned  fruits  : 

Peaches _ 

Pineapples _ 

Canned  vegetables  : 

Corn _ 

Tomatoes _ _ 

Peas _ 

Baby  food . . 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables.. 

Fruits,  prunes _ 

Vegetables,  navy  beans... 

Beverages _ 

Coffee _ 

Cola  drinks _ _ _ 

Fats  and  oils . . . 

Lard _ 

Shortening,  hydrogenated _ 

Salad  dressing _ _ 

Oleomargarine _ 

1  0.05  percent  or  less. 


..6  lb. 
.11  oz. 
....lb. 


.—lb. 
.20  oz. 


.lb. 

.lb. 


.lb. 

.lb. 

.lb. 


_lb. 

.lb. 

.lb. 


.lb. 

.lb. 

.lb. 

.Ib. 

.lb. 


. . lb. 

-16-oz.  can. 


.lb. 

.lb. 


_qt. 


. . qt. 

.14J4-OZ.  can. 
. Pt- 


-doz.. 


. 5  1b.. 

-12-oz.  jar.. 


.16  oz. 
.  6  oz. 
.12  oz. 


...lb. 

...lb. 

-doz. 


_lb. 


. lb. 

.bunch. 
...head. 
-lb. 


.15  lb. 
....lb. 
—lb. 


-No.  2H  can. 
-No.  2}$  can. 

...No.  2  can. 
...No.  2  can. 
.No.  303  can. 
...4>4oz.  jar. 


.lb. 

.lb. 


. lb. 

6-bottle  carton. 


_ lb. 

—lb. 
. — pt. 
....lb. 


Group 

total 


100.0 


11.7 

1.8 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.2 

6.5 

2.5 

31.5 

4.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.7 

3.4 

1.0 

2.8 

1.6 

1.9 

.3 

2.3 

5.5 

2.1 

.0 

18.3 
2  6 

1.7 

6.7 

4.7 
.9 

1.7 

4.3 

3.1 

2.2 
.9 

21.2 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.4 

14.1 

.8 

1.6 

2.1 

1.0 

.5 

.8 

1.6 

1.0 

2.6 

.4 

1.7 
6.6 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 
.9 
.7 
.7 
.2 
.5 

7.1 
5.3 

1.8 

2.8 

.1 

1.0 

.7 

.7 


All-items 

total 


33.3 


(') 


3.9 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

.8 


10.6 

1.4 

.4 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

.3 

.9 

.5 

.6 

.1 

.8 

2.0 

.7 

.3 

6.1 

.9 

.6 

2.1 

1.6 

.3 


1.4 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

7.0 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

4.7 

.8 

.5 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.9 

.1 

.6 

1.8 

.8 

.2 

.8 

.5 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.4 

1.8 

.6 

.9 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.2 


Item 


APPAREL. 


Wool _ _ _ _ 

Men’s: 

Overcoats _ _ _ 

Topcoats . 

Suits . . . 

Slacks _ 

Sweaters _ 

Women’s: 

Coats,  heavy,  fur  trimmed 

Coats,  sport,  heavy . 

Coats,  light . . . 

Suits _ 

Dresses _ _ _ 

Girls’:  Coats . . 

Boys’: 

Suits _ _ 

Slacks _ _ _ 

Mackinaw... . . . . 


Cotton _ _ _ 

Men’s: 

Suits _ _ 

Trousers _ 

Overalls,  denim... 

Shirts,  work _ 

Shirts,  business... 

Pajamas . . 

Shorts _ _ 

Undershirts . . 

Unionsuits . 

Socks . 

Gloves,  work. . 

Women’s: 

Dresses,  street _ 

Housedresses _ 

Nightgowns _ 

Gloves _ 

Girls’: 

Dresses _ _ 

Slips _ 

Panties _ 

Anklets . . 

Boys': 

Slacks _ 

Jeans,  blue  denim. 

Shirts,  sport . 

Shirts,  polo _ 

Shorts,  knit . . 

Yard  goods... . 

Diapers _ 


Silk,  rayon,  and  nylon. 

Men's: 


Suits,  rayon,  tropical. 

Socks _ 

Women’s: 

Blouses,  rayon _ 

Dresses . . 

Slips _ 

Nightgowns _ 

Panties . . 

Hose,  nylon _ 

Yard  goods . . 


Footwear . . . 

Men’s: 

Shoes,  oxford . . . 

Shoes,  work _ 

Rubbers,  dress _ 

Women’s: 

Shoes,  oxford _ 

Shoes,  strap,  pump,  or  tie 
Children’s: 

Girls’,  oxford _ 

Boys’,  oxford . . . 


Other  garments _ 

Men’s: 

Hats,  felt _ 

Jackets,  horsehide. 
Women’s: 

Coats,  fur _ 

Gloves,  capeskin.. 
Girdles _ 


Group 

All-items 

total 

total 

100.0 

12.8 

29.1 

3.7 

1.6 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

8.1 

1.1 

1.7 

.2 

.5 

.1 

1.8 

.2 

3.2 

.4 

2.2 

.3 

4.9 

.6 

1.1 

.  1 

1.4 

.2 

.4 

.  1 

.3 

(') 

.8 

.1 

19.0 

2.4 

.1 

(') 

.5 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.8 

.1 

2.2 

.3 

.5 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.3 

(') 

.9 

.1 

.5 

.1 

2.0 

.2 

1.0 

.1 

.3 

0) 

.4 

.1 

1.6 

.1 

.3 

(>) 

.3 

(') 

.5 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.2 

(') 

.3 

(0 

1.3 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

18.6 

2.4 

.6 

.1 

.5 

.1 

1.6 

.2 

5.5 

.6 

1.8 

.3 

1.1 

.1 

.8 

.  1 

5.8 

.8 

.8 

.  1 

14.0 

1.8 

3.6 

.  5 

1.0 

.  1 

.3 

(') 

4.0 

.5 

1.8 

.2 

1.3 

.2 

2.0 

.3 

7.8 

1.0 

1.0 

.1 

1.1 

.1 

2.6 

.4 

.3 

(') 

2.8 

.4 
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Table  E— 5:  List  of  items  included  and  relative  importance  of  each  item  in  major  groups  of  items  and  in  total  index  after 

adjustment,  January  1950 — Continued 


Item 

Group 

total 

All-items 

total 

Item 

Group 

total 

All-items 

total 

iPPAREL — Continued 

MISC  E  LL  ANE  O  US — Continued 

Services . . .  .  .  .  .  ... 

11.6 

1.6 

Medical  care.. _ _ 

15.  7 

5.2 

Men’s: 

Physicians: 

Dry  clean  ing . 

8.4 

i.i 

Office  visit . . 

2.  0 

.6 

Shoe  repair . . 

1.9 

.2 

1.  7 

.  5 

Women’s:  Shoe  repair . . 

1.8 

.2 

Obstetrical  care _  _ 

.6 

.2 

.  4 

.  1 

RENT . . . 

100.0 

11.6 

Specialist:  Tonsillectomy  . 

.  4 

.  1 

FUEL,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  REFRIGERATION- 

100.0 

3.7 

Filling . . . . . . . . 

2.4 

.9 

.9 

3 

tnthracite,  Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

7.3 

.3 

Hospitals: 

Bituminous  coal. . __ 

12.7 

.5 

.  7 

.  2 

Boke .  - 

2.7 

.  1 

.  9 

.3 

Fueloil.. . .  . . . 

11.1 

.4 

Group  hospitalization ... 

2.  7 

1.0 

Kerosene .  ..... 

1.0 

to 

Optometrist:  Eyeglasses  complete 

.  7 

.2 

Range  oil . . . . 

2.3 

.i 

Medicine  and  drugs: 

Wood _ _ _ _ _ 

.1 

p) 

1. 1 

.4 

Electricity . . . . . 

30.9 

1.1 

.2 

.  1 

3as: 

Quinine . . . . . . ... 

,i 

(•) 

Space  heating... .  ..... 

7.8 

.3 

.  3 

.  1 

Other  than  heating. _ _  _  _ _ 

18.4 

.7 

.  6 

.2 

tee _ _ _ _ _ 

5.7 

.2 

4  1 

aOUSEFURNISHINGS.. _ _ 

100.0 

5.7 

3!  1 

1.0 

3  4 

1  1 

Towels . . .  _  _  . . . 

1.0 

.  1 

2.  2 

.  7 

Sheets . . . .  . 

3. 1 

.2 

.  4 

.  1 

Curtains _ _ _ _ _ 

9.0 

.6 

.7 

.  2 

Blankets . . .  . 

1.7 

.i 

Laundry  soap: 

Rugs: 

Bar.  .  . 

.8 

.3 

Cotton . . . . 

.7 

Pi 

1.  1 

.  4 

Axminster . .  .  . 

4.6 

.3 

.8 

.3 

Felt  base. _ _  _ _ 

2.0 

,i 

Living  room  suites . 

8.7 

.6 

Recreation _ 

17.6 

5.8 

Dinette  suites: 

Velocipedes . . .  . 

2.6 

.9 

Oak _ _ _ _ 

2.6 

.1 

Motion  pictures:  Adults _  _ 

6.  9 

2.2 

Chrome .  .  .  . . . 

1.9 

.1 

4.  4 

1.  5 

Bedroom  suites .  . 

6.8 

.4 

2.6 

.9 

3ofa  beds . .  . 

1.3 

.  1 

1. 1 

.3 

Bedsprings . 

2.7 

.2 

Mattresses.. . . . .  ..  _ 

3.4 

.2 

Alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco: _  _ _ 

12.3 

4.  0 

Sewing  machines,  electric _ 

1.8 

.  1 

.5 

.2 

Toasters,  electric _ _ 

2.3 

.  1 

6. 1 

1.9 

Washing  machines,  electric . 

14.  1 

.8 

Pipe  tobacco . . . . . 

.3 

.  1 

Vacuum  cleaners,  electric . 

4.  1 

.2 

Beer _ _ _ _ 

6.4 

1.8 

Refrigerators,  electric . . . . 

15.8 

.9 

Stoves,  cook _ 

6.0 

.3 

Personal  care _ _ _ 

7.2 

2.4 

D  inner  ware,  53*piece  set . . .  _ 

3.9 

.2 

Barber  shop  service,  Haircuts:  Men’s 

1.9 

.7 

Pans,  aluminum . . . . . . . 

2.8 

.2 

Beauty  shop  service,  Women’s: 

Brooms . . . . . . . 

.7 

(<) 

Plain  shampoos  and  waves _ _ _ _ 

.8 

.3 

^2 

MISCELLANEOUS. . 

100.0 

32.  9 

Home  permanent  refills . . . . 

.  1 

(>) 

Toilet  articles: 

Transportation . . . . . . . 

34.  7 

11.  4 

1. 1 

.3 

Automobiles . . . . . . .  . 

11.  6 

3.7 

Toothpaste _ _ _ _ 

.9 

.3 

Tires. . 

.  7 

.2 

.8 

.3 

Gasoline.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6.3 

2. 1 

Sanitary  napkins _ _ 

.6 

.2 

Motor  oil _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.6 

.2 

Razor  blades _ _ _ _ 

.4 

.  1 

9  1 

Auto  insurance . .  . . . 

2.0 

.7 

Auto  license,  fees  and  registration . . 

.8 

.3 

Streetcar  fares . . .  ... 

7.3 

2.4 

Bus  fares . . . . . 

1.4 

.4 

Railroad  fares . . . . . . . . 

2.1 

.7 

1 0.05  percent  or  less. 
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Table  E-6:  Relative  importance  of  major  groups  of  goods  and  services  in  the  consumers’  price  index  after  adjustment,  bu  city 

January,  February,  or  March  1950 


All 

items 

Food 

Ap¬ 

parel 

Hous¬ 

ing 

Fuel,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and 
refrigera¬ 
tion 

House- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

100.0 

30.0 

12.7 

11.0 

3.9 

6.7 

100.0 

33.6 

11.7 

13.0 

4.4 

6.2 

100.0 

30.8 

14.9 

10.3 

3.8 

6.9 

100.0 

36.1 

11.8 

12.1 

6.1 

4.1 

100.0 

32.6 

12.0 

11.3 

4.7 

6.2 

100.0 

37.6 

11.4 

11.8 

3.6 

3.9 

100.0 

34.1 

12.8 

10.8 

3.6 

7.6 

100.0 

32.2 

13.3 

10.8 

4.2 

7.1 

100.0 

29.3 

12.2 

12.1 

3.6 

6.9 

100.0 

31.2 

12.2 

11.1 

4.2 

6.8 

100.0 

30.1 

13.6 

11.1 

2.0 

7.8 

100.0 

29.1 

12.6 

10.9 

5.0 

8.4 

100.0 

29.5 

12.5 

10.8 

3.4 

6.1 

100.0 

29.3 

12.1 

12.6 

3.8 

6.9 

100.0 

30.5 

12.3 

12.3 

1.6 

6.3 

100.0 

30.4 

15.8 

10.2 

6.5 

7.2 

100.0 

30.2 

13.8 

10.9 

2.8 

9.0 

100.0 

31.4 

12.6 

12.2 

4.7 

7.3 

100.0 

30.5 

12.0 

11.2 

4.9 

6.  6 

100.0 

31.4 

15.2 

11.0 

4.2 

7. 1 

100.0 

36.0 

13.8 

11.6 

3.0 

5.4 

100.0 

36.2 

13.9 

11.9 

3.0 

4.0 

100.0 

31.4 

11.4 

10.6 

5.4 

9. 1 

100.0 

34.9 

12.7 

11.4 

4.6 

6.1 

100.0 

32.5 

14.2 

11.5 

3.5 

6.8 

100.0 

32.3 

12.9 

11.3 

5.8 

6.1 

100.0 

30.8 

11.6 

11.0 

3.2 

6.2 

100.0 

32.8 

14.0 

10.9 

5.4 

5.6 

100.0 

33.1 

11.9 

10.8 

4.0 

6.6 

100.0 

33.1 

12.8 

11.0 

1.3 

4.5 

100.0 

30.9 

14.3 

11.0 

4.1 

7.2 

100.0 

36.3 

15.1 

11.7 

4.9 

6.5 

100.0 

32.0 

11.5 

11.5 

3.5 

5.5 

100.0 

30.0 

13.7 

13.5 

3.3 

4.8 

City 


Atlanta  • _ 

Baltimore 8 _ 

Birmingham  8 _ 

Boston  8 _ 

Buffalo  * . . . 

Chicago  2 _ 

Cincinnati 8 . . 

Cleveland  1 _ 

Denver  8 _ 

Detroit 8 . . . 

Houston  8 . . 

Indianapolis  8. . 

Jacksonville  8 _ 

Kansas  City  8 _ 

Los  Angeles  8 _ 

Manchester  8 _ 

Memphis  8 _ 

Milwaukee  1 _ 

M  inneapolis  8 _ 

Mobile  8 . . 

New  Orleans  1 _ 

New  York  8 _ 

Norfolk  i. . . 

Philadelphia  8 _ 

Pittsburgh  8 _ 

Portland,  Maine 8. 
Portland,  Oreg.8___ 

Richmond  8 _ 

St.  Louis  8 . 

San  Francisco  8 _ 

Savannah  8 _ 

Scranton ' _ 

Seattle  1 _ 

Washington  1 _ 


Miscellaneous 


Total 

miscel¬ 

laneous 


35.7 

31.1 

33.3 

29.8 

33.2 

31.7 
31.1 

32.4 

35.9 

34.5 

35.4 
34.0 

37.7 

35.3 
37.0 

29.9 

33.3 

31.8 

34.8 

31.1 

30.2 
31.0 

32.1 

30.4 

31.5 

31.6 

37.2 

31.3 

33.6 

37.3 

32.5 

25.5 
36.0 

34.7 


Medi¬ 

cal 

care 


4.2 

3.8 

4.3 

5.3 

4.2 

5.4 

4.3 

5.1 

6.9 

5.4 

6.3 

4.2 
4.0 
6.0 

5.7 

4.5 

5.6 

6.4 

6.4 

3.8 

3.4 

4.9 

4.5 

4.1 
6.4 
5.0 
7.0 

6.3 

4.7 

6.7 

4.3 

5.2 

7.7 

5.3 


Per¬ 

sonal 

care 


2.3 

2.3 
2.5 

2.4 
2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.1 

2.6 
2.2 

2.4 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 


Read¬ 
ing  and 
recrea¬ 
tion 


4.7 

6.0 

4.2 
5.0 
6.1 

5.3 

5.4 

4.6 

4.7 

5.9 

6.1 

5.1 

4.6 

4.9 

6.4 

6.2 

5.4 

5.7 

6.1 

4.5 

5.1 
7.0 
4.9 

5.7 

6.1 
6.3 
6.0 
5.0 

4.8 
7.1 

4.9 

3.9 

5.9 
5.9 


House¬ 

hold 

opera¬ 

tion 


8.5 
4.0 

7.6 
4.0 

3.5 

3.6 

3.1 
2.9 

4.2 
3.6 

5.3 

2.9 

9.4 

4.3 

3.6 

4.4 

4.5 

2.8 

3.5 
6.2 
6.2 

4.1 

6.2 

3.7 
3.2 
4.0 
3.5 
6.0 
3.0 
5.1 
6.4 

2.8 

3.9 

4.9 


Public 

transpor¬ 

tation 


2.6 

5.0 

3.0 

4.8 

2.6 

3.4 

3.7 

3.3 

2.3 
2.3 
2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

2.6 

2.3 

1.9 

2.7 

2.8 
2.8 
4.2 

4.4 

2.8 

4.9 

4.2 
1.7 

2.4 

2.5 

4.4 

3.3 

3.2 

2.0 

3.3 

3.5 


Auto¬ 

mo¬ 

biles 


9.4 
7.0 

7.6 

4.4 

9.8 

6.9 

8.5 

10.5 

12.5 

11.5 

9.9 

13.3 

10.3 

12.5 

13.4 
7.0 

10.0 

9.8 
11.2 

6.9 
6.9 

3.3 

7.7 

5.3 
7.0 

7.2 
13.1 

6.5 
10.0 

9.6 
7.0 
5.5 

9.3 
9.2 


Alcoholic 

beverages 

and 

tobacco 


4.1 

4.0 

4.1 
3.0 

4.7 
4.6- 

3.8 

3.6 
3.8 

3.7 

3.2 

3.8 

4.4 
3.5- 

3.1 

4.2 
3.6. 

3.1 

3.5 

4.4 
3.  O' 

4.9 
3.  6 

4.3 

4.2 

5.1 
3.  0 

2.7 

4.3 

3.2 
4.1 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 


1  February  1950. 


8  March  1950. 


8  January  1950. 


Appendix  F 


Table  F  1:  Percentage  distribution  of  expenditures  as  of  the  survey  datt 
expenditure  group:  Wage  earners  and  clerical  workers, 


{19^7,  1948,  or  1949)  and  adjusted  to  1950,  bif 
white  families  of  2  or  more  persons 


Group 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Manchester 

Memphis 

Richmond 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

1948 

1950 

1948 

1950 

1948 

1950 

1947 

1950 

1949 

1950 

1947 

1960 

1947 

1950 

Food . . 

Apparel _ 

Housing..  _ 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  . 
Household  operation 

Housef  urn  ish  ings 

Automobile  transportation 

Other  transportation 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Reading  and  recreation . . 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages 

Total . 

30.0 

13.2 

11.8 

3.7 
4.0 
7.0 

11.4 

2.2 

2.5 

5.6 

4.8 

3.8 

29.5 

12.0 

12.1 

3.5 

4.2 
6.9 

12.7 

2.3 

2.4 
6.9 

4.7 

3.8 

32.3 

12.8 

10.7 

4.0 

3.4 

6.7 
11.2 

2.0 

2.1 

5.2 

6.8 
3.8 

32.5 

11.6 
10.6 

4.1 

3.5 

6.6 
11.9 

2.4 

2.1 

5.5 
6.7 

3.6 

32.0 

14.1 

10.1 
2.2 

5.1 

7.7 

9.4 

1.8 

2.5 
6.3 

6.6 

3.2 

30.2 
12.6 
11.6 

2.0 

5.3 
7.5 

10.8 

1.8 

2.4 

6.5 
6.1 

3.2 

32.8 

16.9 

9.7 
5.6 
3.9 
7.0 
6.1 

1.8 
2.2 

4.2 
5.5 

4.3 

30.6 

15.7 
10.2 

6.3 
4.5 

7.3 
7.0 

2.3 

2.3 

4.4 

5.2 

4.2 

29.2 

13.2 
11.5 

2.8 

4.7 

9.0 

11.8 

1.6 

2.2 

6.2 

4.7 

3.1 

29.4 

12.9 

11.9 

2.5 

4.6 
8.8 

11.3 

1.6 
2.2 
6.2 
5.5 
3.1 

34.4 

14.8 

10.6 

4.8 

5.8 

5.7 
6.5 

1.9 

2.4 

6.9 

4.5 

2.7 

31.8 

13.7 

11.0 

5.1 

6.3 

5.6 

7.7 

2.3 

2.1 

6.7 
6.2 
2.5 

31.4 
14.3 

13.5 
3.2 

4.7 
5.0 
8.1 
2.9 

2.4 

5.4 

5.7 

3.4 

29.7 
13.5 
13.2 
3.  O' 

5.2 
4.9' 
9.8 
3.5 

2.3 

5.4 
6.1 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Appendix  G 


Table  G— 1:  Summary  of  mean  square  tests  of  deviations  1  of  estimated  weights  from  survey  weights,  6  cities 


Food 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Housing 

Fuel, 

light, 

and 

refrig¬ 

era¬ 

tion 

Fur¬ 

nish¬ 

ing 

and 

equip¬ 

ment 

House¬ 

hold 

opera¬ 

tion 

Auto  purchase  and 
operation 

Other 

trans¬ 

por¬ 

tation 

Per¬ 

sonal 

care 

Med¬ 

ical 

care 

Read¬ 

ing 

and 

recre¬ 

ation 

Alco¬ 

holic 

bev¬ 

erages 

and 

to¬ 

bacco 

All 

groups 

Total 

Home 

own¬ 

ers’ 

costs 

Rent 

Total 

Auto 

pur¬ 

chase 

Auto 

oper¬ 

ation 

MEAN  SQUARE  DEVIATIONS 

11  races— Final  weights: 

Adjusted  to  100  percent _ 

7.81 

1.15 

0.33 

0.40 

0. 77 

0.66 

0.46 

2.19 

0.52 

0.32 

0.03 

0.37 

0. 18 

0.43 

15.62 

Before  adjustment  to  100 

percent . . . 

6.56 

1.39 

.45 

.51 

.87 

.89 

.58 

— 

2. 43 

.55 

.35 

.03 

.28 

.13 

.44 

15.46 

hite  families— basic  data: 

Current  index  weights . 

2  92. 92 

1.11 

i  4.09 

5. 10 

3.  64 

.97 

10.42 

2. 60 

2  33 

2  4  54 

2  4  88 

2  2  50 

131  10 

1934-36  weights _ 

7.46 

2.88 

21.52 

14.40 

5.  56 

69 

5. 69 

34 

04 

.84 

3.43 

1  53 

64  38 

6-city  average  1950  weights 

8  6. 14 

2.20 

.55 

.36 

.24 

2.66 

1.18 

.95 

5. 46 

3. 89 

4  *.02 

3 1.30 

.22 

^38 

21.95 

ata  estimated  by  various 

methods: 

Method  A _ 

*6.47 

1.33 

.89 

.  79 

1  14 

1  24 

84 

3  44 

*2.90 

*  10 

04 

30 

62 

57 

16  Q8 

Method  B . . . 

8.  59 

*1.22 

2.31 

*.78 

*.  84 

*.60 

6.24 

.40 

.27 

*.23 

*.ll 

*.35 

21 '94 

Method  C . .  .  .. 

6.16 

Method  D _  _  _ 

6. 29 

Method  E _ _  . 

1.38 

12 

Method  F__ _ _  _ 

1.40 

Method  O _  _ 

1.90 

Method  H _  _ 

*.  37 

Method  I _ 

.56 

Method  J _ _ 

*.29 

Method  K _ 

3.00 

Method  L _ 

2.  82 

Method  M.  _  _ 

3.49 

Method  N . . 

10. 10 

Method  0__  . . . 

1.53 

1  families— basic  data: 

6-city  average  1950  weights 
(separatelv  by  race)..  _ 

4  *.03 

ata  estimated  by  various 
nethods: 

Method  A— with  Negro  as 
ratio  to  white _ _ _ 

*6.56 

8.31 

*2. 43 

*.35 

.44 

Method  B— with  Negro  as 
ratio  to  white..  .  _ 

*1.39 

1.97 

*.87 

*89 

*58 

5.02 

.27 

*.28 

*.  13 

*44 

«  20.59 

Method  A — computed 
directly _ _  _ 

Method  B — computed 
directly . . . . 

8.19 

8. 10 

6. 38 

4.20 

.87 

1.55 

2.04 

1.99 

.69 

.59 

.84 

1.00 

.37 

.36 

5.12 

4.87 

.43 

.40 

.28 

.27 

.18 

.31 

.19 

.23 

.35 

.34 

19. 55 

20.01 

Method”  B— separately  by 
race.. _ _ 

Method  C — with  Negro  as 
ratio  to  white _ 

Method  D — computed 
directly...  _ 

Method  H— separately  by 
race _ 

*.51 

Method  J — with  Negro  as 
ratio  to  white...  .... 

*.45 

Method  P — computed 
directly _  .  _ 

8.  55 

Method  R — computed 
directly _ _ 

*65 

Method  S — with  Negro  as 
ratio  to  white _  _ 

2.63 

4.46 

2.78 

Method  T  —  computed 
directly _ 

Method  U — computed 
directly . . 

Indicates  selected  method. 

Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Manchester,  Memphis,  Richmond.  Wash- 
ton  not  included  in  tests  since  original  and  present  index  weights  were 
;  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  other  cities. 

White  pattern  compared  with  index  weights  for  all  races. 

(Estimate  adjusted  for  significant  difference  between  mean  of  6  cities  and 
an  of  32  cities  in  1934-36. 

Average  of  7  cities. 


*  For  groups  for  which  Method  B  was  used  for  white  families,  combined 
estimates  for  white  and  Negro  were  calculated  by  this  method  despite  the 
slightly  higher  mean  square  than  by  Method  B  computed  directly  for  all 
races  or  separately  by  races.  Tests  for  Negro  families  alone  gave  a  much 
lower  mean  square  for  all  groups  when  calculated  as  a  ratio  to  white  than 
when  calculated  separately  by  Method  B. 

Note.— Mean  square  tests  were  carried  through  only  for  those  methods 
and  groups  which  preliminary  investigation  by  correlation  analysis  or  other 
means  indicated  might  be  successful. 
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INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 


Method  A: 
Method  B: 


Method  C: 


Method  D: 


Method  E: 
Method  F: 
Method  G: 

Method  H : 


Method  I: 
Method  J : 


Method  K: 


Method  L: 
Method  M: 

Method  N: 


Method  0: 
Method  P: 


Method  R: 


Method  S: 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ESTIMATING  METHODS 

General — Ratio  of  change  from  1934-36  6-city  relative  importance  to  6-city  1950 
relative  importance  X  1934-36  relative  importance  for  city  to  be  estimated. 

General — Ratio  of  differences  between  6-city  current  index  relative  importance  and 
6-city  1950  relative  importance  X  current  index  relative  importance  of  city  to  be 
estimated. 

6-City  Regression — Individual  city  ratios  of  change  in  relative  importance  from 
1934-36  (A)  with  change  from  1935  to  1949  in  State  per  capita  income.  Estimated 
ratios  for  city  to  be  estimated  applied  to  1934-36  weight  to  obtain  1950  estimated 
relative  importance. 

6-City  Regression — Food  expenditures  for  wage-earner  clerical  families,  6  cities,  1950, 
with  city-county  OASI  income,  1948.  Estimated  dollar  expenditures  for  food  con¬ 
verted  to  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  for  wage-earner  clerical-worker 
families.  Total  expenditure  estimated  from  current  index  total  cost-weights 
(1934-36  quantities  X  current  prices)  by  ratio  of  6-city  actual  expenditures  to  index 
cost  weights. 

6-City  Regression— Relative  importance,  6  cities,  1950,  with  population  in  each  city. 
Same  as  E  with  temperature  (degree  days)  in  each  city. 

Multiple  6-City  Regression — Relative  importance,  6  cities,  1950,  with  temperature 
(degree  days)  and  percent  of  home  owners  in  each  city. 

Average  rent  for  all  families  from  dwelling  unit  survey  adjusted  to  survey  level,  in 
each  city,  as  a  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  for  all  families,  calculated 
from  index  cost-weights  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Method  D. 

Average  rent  (H)  converted  to  a  percent  of  estimated  expenditures  for  families  of 
wage-earner  clerical  workers  (defined  in  Method  D). 

Estimated  average  expenditures  for  owned  housing  by  all  families  calculated  as  the 
product  of  7-city  average  1950  costs  per  home  owner,  and  percent  of  home  owners  in 
each  city  from  dwelling  unit  survey,  converted  to  a  percent  of  estimated  total  expen¬ 
ditures  for  all  families  (defined  in  Method  D). 

Housing  costs  per  home  owner  estimated  for  each  city  by  ratio  of  change  from  1934- 
36  to  1950  for  6  cities  (as  for  Method  A).  Estimated  average  expenditures  for 
owned  housing  by  all  families  calculated  as  product  of  estimated  costs  per  home 
owner  and  percent  of  home  owners  (obtained  from  dwelling  unit  survey),  and  con¬ 
verted  to  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  of  all  families  (defined  in  Method 
D). 

Same  as  K  except  with  ratio  of  change  from  1934-36  to  survey  date,  i.  e.,  not  adjusted 
to  1950  as  in  K. 

Same  as  K  with  home  owner  expenditures  estimated  for  wage-earner  clerical-worker 
families  and  converted  to  a  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  of  wage-earner 
clerical-worker  families. 

5- City  Regression — Ratio  of  expenditures  for  home-owner  costs  (less  repairs)  to 
rent,  5  cities,  1950  (excluding  Manchester)  with  OASI  income,  1948.  Home-owner 
costs  calculated  by  applying  the  ratio  derived  from  this  regression  to  dwelling  unit 
suryey  rent  for  each  city.  Repairs  estimated  by  Method  A.  Total  home-owner 
expenditures  converted  to  a  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  for  all  families 
(defined  in  Method  D). 

Method  A  for  home-owner  costs  and  Method  H  for  rent. 

6- City  Regression — Average  food  expenditures  for  wage-earner  clerical-worker 
families,  1950,  6  cities,  with  State  per  capita  income.  Food  expenditures  converted 
to  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  of  wage-earner  clerical-worker  families 
(defined  in  Method  D). 

6-City  Regression — Expenditures  for  auto  operation  from  all  families,  6  cities,  1950, 
with  percent  of  families  owning  cars.  Latter  estimated  for  each  city  from  car  regis¬ 
trations,  reduced  by  6-city  ratio  of  survey  data  to  registration  data.  Expenditures 
converted  to  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  of  all  families  (defined  in 
Method  D). 

Estimates  of  relative  importance  by  Method  A  adjusted  by  ratio  of  deviations  from 
survey  data  (1950)  to  average  change  in  State  per  capita  income  from  1935  to  1949. 
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Method  T:  Dollar  expenditures  estimated  by  series  of  ratios  and  regressions;  using  percent  of 
families  owning  cars  estimated  from  survey  data  for  6  cities  and  car  registrations 
for  all  cities,  survey  data  on  average  expenditures  in  6  cities  and  State  per  capita 
income  in  all  cities.  Expenditures  converted  to  percent  of  estimated  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  all  families  (defined  in  Method  D). 

Method  U:  Multiple  6-city  regression  with  zero  intercept — average  expenditures  for  auto  pur¬ 
chase  for  all  families,  1950,  with  percent  of  families  owning  cars  estimated  from  1949 
car  registrations  reduced  to  survey  percent  and  1949  State  per  capita  income.  Ex¬ 
penditures  converted  to  percent  of  estimated  total  expenditures  for  all  families 
(defined  in  Method  D). 
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Appendix  H 

Table  H-l:  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes,  by  group 

FOOD  INDEX 


Family  expenditures  for— 


Cereals  and  bakery  products 


Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat . . 

Flour  mixes _ 

Ready-to-bake  biscuits. 
Uncooked  wheat  cereal. 
Macaroni,  etc . . 


Com  flakes . . 

Other  ready-to-eat  cereals. 


Com  meal. 
Rice _ 


Rolled  oats _ 

Other  uncooked  cereals. 


Cornstarch,  popcorn. 

Bakery  products: 

Bread.. . 

Crackers _ _ _ 

Plain  rolls . . 


Represented  in  the  index  by — 


Cookies. 


Cake. 

Pies.. 


Doughnuts,  sweet  rolls,  pastry _ 

Other  bakery  products . . 


Meats,  poultry,  and  fish 


Beef: 

All  beefsteak. 


Rib  roast _ 

Chuck  roast- 


Other  roast- 


Hamburger- 
Stew  meat... 


Frankfurters _ 

Bologna . . 

Smoked  sausage. 
Cold  cuts _ 


Corned,  dried  beef,  etc. 
All  veal . . . 


Pork: 

All  chops.. 
Fresh  pork. 
Fresh  ham. 


Bacon. 


Smoked  or  cured  ham. 

Picnics  (shoulder) . 

Butts,  etc _ 


Salt  pork. 

Liver _ 

All  lamb _ 


Flour,  wheat. 

|  Com  flakes. 

Corn  meal. 

Rice. 

jRolled  oats. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  cereals. 

Bread,  white. 

Vanilla  cookies, 
j  Layer  cake. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  vanilla 
1  cookies  and  layer  cake. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
l  priced  bakery  products. 


Round  steak. 

Rib  roast. 

Chuck  roast. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  rib  and 
\  chuck  roast. 


^Hamburger. 


Frankfurters. 


(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
I  priced  beef  and  frankfurters. 

Veal  cutlets. 


Pork  chops. 

Bacon,  sliced. 

Ham,  whole. 

Salt  pork. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
<  priced  beef,  frankfurters,  veal  and 
l  pork. 

Lamb,  leg. 


^imciother  me’ats!°  ’  fr°Z6n'  |{Wpejf,X^rage  °f  Prices 


Family  expenditures  for— 


Meats,  poultry,  and  fish— Continued 
All  poultry . . 


Game. 


Fish: 

All  fresh  or  frozen  fish. 


All  canned  fish. 


Cured,  smoked,  other  fish. 


Butter. 


Dairy  products 


Cheese  and  cheese  spreads. 


Fresh  milk. . 

Buttermilk _ 

Skimmed  milk.. 
Chocolate  milk. 
Cream _ 


Ice  cream . 


Evaporated  milk. 
Condensed  milk.. 
Powdered  milk... 


Other  dairy  products. 


Eggs. 


Eggs 


Fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Fresh  fruits: 

Apples _ 


Bananas. 


Oranges _ 

Lemons _ 

Grapefruit. 


All  other  fresh  fruits  and  all 
fresh  fruit  juices. 

Fresh  vegetables: 

Beans,  green,  wax,  lima _ 


Cabbage _ 

Carrots . . 

Lettuce _ 

Onions,  dry  and  green. 

Potatoes _ 

Sweetpotatoes _ 

Tomatoes _ 


All  other  fresh  vegetables. 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Strawberries. . . 


Orange  juice,  concentrated _ 

Other  frozen  fruits  and  juices. 
All  frozen  vegetables _ 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


(Frying  chickens,  New  York  dressed, 
\  and  dressed  and  drawn. 

average  of  prices  for  al 
:ed  meats  and  poultry. 

Fish,  fresh  or'.frozen. 

Salmon,  pink. 

(Weighted  average^of  prices  for  al 
\  priced  fish. 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

■Milk,  fresh,  delivered  and  grocery. 

Ice  cream. 

Milk,  evaporated. 


average  of  prices  for  all 
priced  dairy  products. 


Eggs,  fresh. 


Apples. 

Bananas. 

■Oranges. 


(Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
t  priced  fresh  fruits. 


Beans,  green,  fresh. 

Cabbage. 

Carrots. 

Lettuce. 

Onions. 

Potatoes. 

Sweetpotatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

r Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
[  priced  fresh  vegetables. 

Strawberries,  frozen. 

Orange  juice,  concentrated,  frozen. 

i Weighted  average  of  prices  for  frozen 
strawberries  and  orange  juice. 

Peas,  frozen. 
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Table  H-l :  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes,  by  group — Continued 

FOOD  INDEX — Continued 


Family  expenditures  for- 


Fruits  and  vegetables — Continued 

banned  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Canned  fruits: 

Peaches _ 


Pineapple _ 

All  other  canned  fruits  and 
fruit  juices. 

Canned  vegetables: 

All  canned  corn - - 


Tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Peas _ _ _ 

All  other  canned  vegetables 
and  vegetable  Juices  and 
soups. 

All  baby  foods _ 


Dried  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Prunes _ 

Apricots _ _ 

Raisins,  etc - - 


Navy  beans.. 
Other  beans. 
Peanuts _ 


Other  dried  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  nuts. 

Beverages 


Soffee. 

Tea _ 

Jocoa.. 


Represented  in  the  index  by — 


Peaches,  canned. 

Pineapple,  canned. 

/Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  canned  fruits. 

Com,  canned,  cream  style. 
Tomatoes,  canned. 

Peas,  canned. 

}W eighted  average  of  prices  for  canned 
com,  tomatoes,  and  peas. 

Baby  foods,  strained. 

►  Prunes,  dried. 

►Navy  beans. 


/Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 


►Coffee. 


Family  expenditures  for— 


Beverages — Continued 


Cola  drinks . . . 

Other  carbonated  drinks. 


Malted  milk,  other  nonalcoholic  bev¬ 
erages. 


Fats  and  oils 


Lard _ 

Beef  suet,  etc. 


Vegetable  shortening... 

Other  shortening _ 

Salad  and  cooking  oils.. 

Salad  dressing,  cooked. 

Mayonnaise.. . . 

Other  special  dressing.. 


Margarine - - - - - 

Peanut  butter,  other  fats  and  oils. 
Sugar  and  sweets 

All  sugar.. . . 


Apple  butter. 

Jellies. . 

Jams _ 

Preserves _ 


All  other  sweets . . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Prepared  foods,  all  miscellaneous  and 
other  foods. 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


jCola  drinks. 

/Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  beverages. 


jLard. 

Shortening,  hydrogenated. 

Salad  dressing,  cooked. 

Margarine. 

Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all  fats 
and  oils. 

Sugar,  white. 

Grape  jolly. 


/Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  sugar  and  sweets. 


/Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
\  priced  food  items. 


APPAREL  INDEX 

Men’s  Apparel 

Men’s  Apparel — Continued 

Wool 

Jvercoats,  full  length  or  fingertip 
length. 

Snow  suits _ 

Ski  suits _ 


Topcoats _ 

411 3  and  4  piece  wool  suits. 

!  piece  heavy  wool  suits _ 

Wool  sport  coats . . . 

!  piece  light  wool  suits _ 


Dress  slacks _ 

Trousers,  wool... 
Slacks,  knickers. 


Sweaters,  wool,  pull-over  and  coat  style. 
Sweaters,  rayon  and  cotton _ 


Cotton 

Suits,  cotton _ 

Trousers,  slacks,  dress,  cotton. 


Trousers,  work,  cotton,  cotton  and 
wool. 

Uniforms,  costumes _ 


Overalls,  bib  style  or  waistband, 

dungarees,  overall  jumpers . 

rackets  and  coveralls _ 

Special  work  clothing- . . . 


Shirts,  work,  cotton _ _ 

Shirts,  sport,  wool  or  cotton,  woven 
or  knit. 

Gloves,  work _ 

Shirts,  business  and  dress . . 


jOvercoats. 

Topcoats. 

(Suits:  14-15  oz.  medium  quality; 
13-1316  oz.,  medium  quality;  13- 
13 M  oz.,  inexpensive  quality. 

Suits,  tropical. 

Slacks,  dress. 

jsweaters. 

Jsuits,  cotton. 

■Trousers,  work. 

■Overalls. 

Shirts,  work. 

Gloves,  work. 

/Shirts,  business,  nationally  advertised 
\  and  not  nationally  advertised. 


Cotton — Continued 


Pajamas _ 

Nightshirts. 


Shorts,  woven  or  knit. 
Briefs . . 


Undershirts,  light  and  heavy . 
Other  underwear _ 


Union  suits _ 

Heavy  drawers . . . 

Socks,  cotton . . 

Rayon  and  nylon 


Suits,  rayon _ _ _ 

Trousers,  slacks,  dress,  other  than 

wool  and  cotton . . — 

Slack  suits,  etc _ _ _ 


Socks,  rayon,  dress . . . 

Socks,  other  than  cotton  and  rayon. . 


Other  apparel 

Jackets,  leather  melton  cloth,  wool, 
and  other  than  wool,  water  repellent. 
Raincoats . . . . 


Hats,  felt,  straw,  cotton,  wool,  rayon. . 
Caps,  helmets. _ _ _ 


Footwear 


Shoes,  street  or  dress _ _ 

Shoes,  sport  and  athletic _ 

Houseslippers - - - 

Shoes,  work,  regular;  work,  safety. 


Jshorts,  100  x  60  and  80  x  60. 
jundershirts. 

j  Union  suits. 

Socks,  dress,  cotton. 

Suits,  rayon, 
jsooks,  dress,  rayon. 

| Jackets,  leather. 
jHats,  felt. 


/Shoes,  street,  medium  quality. 
(Shoes,  street,  inexpensive. 

>  Shoes,  work. 
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INTERIM  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CPI 


Table  H-l:  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes ,  by  group—  Continued 

APPAREL  INDEX— Continued 


Family  expenditures  for — 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


Men’s  Apparel — Continued 


Family  expenditures  for— 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


Women’s  Apparel— Continued 


Foot  wear— Continued 

Protective  rubber  footwear:  Rubbers, 
arctics,  galoshes,  boots. 

Sandals,  play  shoes,  sneakers,  loafers, 
etc. 

Miscellaneous 

Shorts,  bathing  suits,  bathrobes, 
lounging  robes,  athletic  supporters, 
handkerchiefs,  dress  gloves,  ties, 
accessories,  jewelry,  etc. 


Coats,  wool,  heavy,  dress  with  fur... 

Coats,  wool,  heavy,  dress,  no  fur _ 

Coats,  wool,  heavy,  sport _ 

Snow  suits,  ski  suits _ 

Leggings,  ski  pants _ _ _ 

Sweaters _ 

Raincoats  or  rain  jackets _ _ 

Coats,  wool,  light,  sport _ 

Coats,  wool,  light,  dress . 

Coats,  other  than  wool _ 

Suits,  wool. _ _ _ _ 

Skirts,  wool _ _ I.””””” 

Jackets . . . . 

Suits,  other  than  wool.. . 

Skirts,  rayon  or  cotton _ _ 

Dresses,  wool,  street _ 


jRubbers. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
■  priced  items  in  the  men’s  apparel 
group. 


fCoats,  fur-trimmed  with  and  with- 
l  out  interlining. 


Coats,  sport,  heavy,  with  and  with¬ 
out  interlining. 


| Coats,  sport,  lightweight  wool. 


■Suits,  wool. 


Dresses,  wool. 


Other  apparel 

Coats,  fur _ _ 

Fur  scarfs,  muffs,  etc . 

Corsets _ _ 

Girdles... . . I””””” 

Garter  belts _ _ ””” 

Brassieres . . 

Gloves,  leather _ _ _ 

Footwear 

Shoes,  oxford,  street,  dress,  sport, 
work. 

Oxfords  and  ties . . 

Loafers,  other  leather  shoes _ 

Nonleather  shoes . . . 

Athletic  shoes,  play  shoes _ 

Beach  shoes,  sneakers . . 

Houseslippers . . . 

Rubbers,  boots,  etc _ 

Shoes,  pumps,  sandals,  straps... . 

Miscellaneous 

Felt  hats,  straw  hats,  other  hats;  head 
scarfs,  etc.,  handbags,  leather;  other 
handbags,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas, 
belts,  accessories,  jewelry,  etc . . 


jeoats,  fur. 

Joirdles. 

Gloves,  leather. 

Shoes,  street,  oxford. 

Shoes,  street,  pump. 

Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
priced  items  in  the  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  group. 


Bors’  Apparel 


Wool 


All  wool  suits _ 

Wool  sport  coats  . 


Trousers,  dress,  wool. 


Jsuits. 

Slacks. 


Women’s  Apparel 


Wool 


Cotton 

Dresses,  cotton,  street _ 

Cotton  housedresses _ 

Aprons,  smocks,  etc _ ~~ 

Special  work  clothing _ _ I. 

Uniforms,  costumes,  etc . . 

Nightgowns,  cotton  and  other  than 
rayon. 

Pajamas,  cotton  or  wool _ 

Gloves,  other  than  leather _ _ 

Rayon,  nylon,  and  silk 

All  blouses  and  shirts _ 

Dresses,  street: 

Rayon  and  silk. . . . . 

Cotton  and  rayon.. . . 

F ormal  and  semiformal _ 

Jumpers _ _ 

Sport  slacks,  slack  suits””””””” 

Shorts,  play  suits _ 

Bathing  suits,  etc. _ _ _ 

Slips  and  petticoats,  rayon  and  nylon, 
other  than  rayon. 

Vests,  undershirts . . 

Nightgowns,  rayon  or  silk 

Pajamas,  silk _ _ _ 

Robes,  bathrobes,  etc _ I”””””' 

All  panties,  bloomers  and  briefs _ 

Other  underwear . . . 

Hose,  rayon,  plain  and  mesh . 

Hose,  other _ 

Anklets,  cotton . . ”1111 

Hose,  nylon,  plain  and  mesh 
Anklets,  other  than  cotton. 


Dresses,  street. 


•Housedresses. 


jNightgowns. 
Gloves,  fabric. 


Blouses,  rayon. 

Dresses: 

Street,  rayon,  prints,  medium 
and  inexpensive  quality. 
Street,  rayon,  solid  colors,  med¬ 
ium  and  inexpensive  quality. 
Street,  spun  rayon,  gabardine. 
Wash,  pigmented  rayon,  prints. 


|  Slips,  rayon. 

jNightgowns,  rayon. 
jPanties,  rayon. 


Hose,  nylon,  45  gauge,  30  denier. 
Hose,  nylon,  51  gauge,  15  denier. 


Overcoats _ _ 

Topcoats . . I. 

Jackets,  wool  or  melton  cloth,  leather, 

other . . . . . . 

Sweaters,  wool,  coat  style  or  pull-over; 

rayon,  cotton,  other... _ _ 

Snow  suits,  ski  suits _ _ 

Raincoats _ 

Cotton 

Slacks, knickers,  short  pants,  trousers, 

cotton  or  rayon _ _ _ 

Work  or  dress,  cotton  suit. . . 

Slacksuit,  trunks,  bathing  suits . . 

Overalls,  bib  style,  waist  band;  dun¬ 
garees.  overall  jumpers  and  jackets. . 

Coveralls _ 

Special  work  clothing . . . ” 

Uniforms,  etc _ 

Shirts,  dress  and  school . . . 

Shirts,  work  cotton;  sport  shirt  wov  en, 

cotton,  wool  and  other _ 

Pajamas _ _ _ 

Nightshirts _ ”” 

Bathrobes . . . . . 

Shirts,  sport,  knit _ _ 

Shorts,  woven;  briefs,  knit . 

Drawers,  heavy. _ _ _ 

Undershirts,  light  or  heavy _ 

Unionsuits . . 

Other  underwear _ ”1.” 

Footwear 

All  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  rubbers,  ete. 
Miscellaneous 

Cotton,  wool,  rayon,  felt  hats;  caps, 
helmets;  cotton,  rayon,  other  socks; 
handkerchiefs,  ties,  belts,  accesso¬ 
ries,  jewelry,  etc.,  gloves. . . 


Mackinaws,  wool,  mixture. 


(•Slacks. 

•Jeans. 

Shirts,  sport,  short  and  long  sleeves. 

Shirts,  polo,  short  and  long  sleeves. 
•Shorts. 

Shoes,  oxfords. 

{Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
priced  items  in  the  boys’  apparel 
group. 
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Table  H-l:  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes,  by  group — Continued 

APPAREL  INDEX — Continued 


Family  expenditures  for — 

Represented  in  the  index  by — 

Family  expenditures  for — 

Represented  in  the  index  by — 

Girls’  Apparel 

Girls’  Apparel— Continued 

Wool 

Doats,  wool,  other . . . 

Suits,  wool,  other . . . 

Skirts,  wool,  rayon  and/or  cotton . 

(now  suits,  ski  suits.. . . . 

laggings,  ski  pants... - -  . 

ackets,  sweaters,  raincoats . .  . 

Cotton 

Dresses;  cotton,  wool,  rayon  or  silk, 
i  cotton  and  rayon _ _ _  ..  .. 

ID  slips  and  petticoats - - 

Zests,  undershirts . . . 

Coats,  wool,  with  and  without  inter¬ 
lining. 

|  Dresses. 

Slips. 

Jpanties. 

Anklets. 

J-  Shoes,  oxfords. 

Miscellaneous 

Felt,  straw,  cloth  hats;  head  scarfs, 
bands,  etc.;  girdles,  garter  belts, 
brassieres;  leather  gloves;  leather 
and  other  handbags;  umbrellas,  belts 
and  accessories,  jewelry,  etc.,  other 
gloves  and  mittens,  other  clothing. 

Weighted  average  of  prices  for  all 
priced  items  in  the  girls’  apparel 
group. 

Infants’  Apparel 

All  infants’ clothing  . . .  Diapers. 

Materials  and  Services 

■lightgowns . . . 

LU  pajamas,  robes,  etc . . 

All  panties,  bloomers,  briefs —  - 

Other  underwear. _ _ 

ill  anklets  and  stockings . 

Footwear 

ill  shoes,  sandals,  sneakers,  house 
slippers,  rubbers,  galoshes,  and  other 
protective  footwear. 

All  dry  cleaning,  pressing,  storage, 
blocking,  seamstress,  tailor,  repair, 
dyeing,  dry  cleaning  fluid,  etc.,  ex¬ 
cept  household  furnishings. 

Men’s  and  boys’  shoe  repairs,  shines, 
cleaning,  etc. 

Women’s  and  girls’  shoe  repairs, 
shines,  cleaning,  etc. 

Yard  goods,  yam,  findings. .  _ 

|  Dry  cleaning  and  pressing. 

|  Men’s  half  soles  and  heels. 

|  Women’s  heel  lifts. 

Yard  goods;  rayon  crepe,  percale. 

FUEL.l  ELECTRICITY,  AND  REFRIGERATION  INDEX 

Coal:  Anthracite  > 


)oal:  Bituminous  2 


Joke  > 


Iriquets s. 

Vood 

awdust. 


'uel  oil  *. 


Coal:  Anthracite: 

Pennsylvania,  white  ash: 
Stove. 

Chestnut. 

Pea. 

Buckwheat  No.  1. 


Coal:  Bituminous: 

Low  and  medium  volatile: 
Lump. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Nut. 

Stoker. 

Run  of  mine. 

High  volatile,  Eastern: 

Lump. 

Egg. 

Nut. 

Stoker. 

High  volatile,  Western: 

Lump. 

Egg. 

Nut. 

Stoker. 

Lignite:  Lump. 

Bituminous  processed  fuels:  Fire¬ 
balls,  solorite,  etc. 


Gas 


Electricity 


Ice. 


/Gas: 

Residential  heating  (million 
B.  t.  u.). 

Other  than  residential  heating: 

10.6  therms — range. 

19.6  therms — range  and  man¬ 
ual  type  water  heater. 

30.6  therms— range,  auto¬ 
matic  storage  tank  or  in¬ 
stantaneous  water  heater. 

40.6  therms — range,  auto¬ 
matic  storage  tank  or  in¬ 
stantaneous  water  heater 
and  refrigerator. 

(Electricity: 

j  25  kw.  hr.l  Lighting  and  small 

I  40  kw.  hr.J  appliances. 

100  kw.  hr.,  lighting,  appliances, 
and  refrigeration. 

250  kw.  hr.,  lighting,  appliances, 
refrigerators,  and  range. 


(Ice: 

<  Delivered. 

I  Cash  and  carry. 


[  Coke: 

Nut. 

Egg. 

Briquets. 

Wood:  Cordwood,  soft. 

Sawdust. 

1  Fuel  oil: 

Kerosene. 

Range  oil. 

Fuel  oil  No.  1. 
Fuel  oil  No.  2. 
Fuel  oil  No.  100. 
Fuel  oil  No.  200. 


1  Because  of  considerable  variation  between  cities  and  regions  in  the  type 
of  fuel  used  this  diagram  shows  all  items  of  fuel  as  being  priced  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  imputation  shown  in  the  succeeding  footnotes. 

2  Weight  for  anthracite,  when  not  priced,  is  generally  imputed  to  bituminous 
coal.  Weight  for  bituminous  coal,  when  not  priced,  is  generally  imputed  to 
anthracite. 

3  Weight  for  coke  and  briquets  is  generally  imputed  to  anthracite  and/or 
bituminous  coal.  If  coal  is  not  priced,  the  weight  is  prorated  over  the  heat¬ 
ing  fuels  subgroup  (heating  fuels  subgroup  includes  all  priced  fuel,  light,  and 
refrigeration  items  except  ice,  electricity,  and  gas  used  for  other  than  space 
heating). 

*  Weight  for  wood  is  generally  prorated  over  the  heating  fuels  subgroup. 

1  Weight  for  fuel  oils  not  priced  is  generally  imputed  to  kerosene;  when 
kerosene  is  not  priced,  the  weight  is  prorated  to  electricity,  gas,  and  coal. 
Weight  for  kerosene  is  imputed  to  fuel  oils  or,  if  they  are  not  priced,  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  and  coal. 
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Table  H-l:  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes,  by  group—  Continued 

HOUSEFURNISHINGS  INDEX 


Family  expenditures  for— 


Furniture 


Living  room  suites. 
Chairs _ _ 


Dinette  sets . . 

Kitchen  furniture... 

Dining  room  suites. 

Buffets _ 

China  cabinets _ 

Benches _ _ 

Stools  _ _ 

Hassocks . . 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


[Living  room  suites,  medium  and  in- 
/  expensive  quality. 


Bedroom  suites.. 

Dressers . . 

Chests  . . 

Vanities . 


jDinette  set,  chrome. 


Family  expenditures  for — 


Textile  furnishings— Continued 


Desks _ 

Bookcases. . 

Record  cabinets. 
Tables . 


Bedsprings.. 

Beds. . 

Cots _ 

Cribs _ 


Porch,  garden,  and  other  furniture _ 


Sofas _ _ 

Sofa  beds _ 

Studio  couches. 


Textile  furnishings 

Carpet,  rugs . . 

Linoleum _ 


Dining  room  suites,  medium  quality, 


Bedroom  suites,  medium  and  inex- 
[  pensive  quality. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  for  bed¬ 
room  and  dining  room  suites. 


|  Bedsprings,  coil. 

I  Weighted  average  of  prices  for  dinette 
<  sets,  dining  room  suites,  bedroom 
I  suites,  bedsprings. 


Mattresses. 
Pillows _ 


Blankets _ 

Comforters. 
Quilts _ 


T  owels. 


Curtains _ 

Draperies _ 

Slip  covers _ II 

Yard  goods  for— 

curtains,  tablecovers _ 

bedspreads,  couch  covers. 


Sofa  beds. 

[Rugs,  Axminster. 

[Rugs,  cotton. 

Rugs,  felt  base. 

jMattresses,  innerspring  construction. 

■Blankets:  100  percent  virgin  wool. 
Towels,  cotton,  terry. 

Curtains,  cotton  marquisette. 


Sheets . 

Pillow  cases. 
Table  linen.. 


Bath  mats,  table  pads,  yam,  trim¬ 
mings,  etc . . 

Other  household  textiles . ..I. II! 


Represented  in  the  index  by- 


Household  appliances 

Refrigerators,  mechanical  and  ice. 
Deep  freeze  unit . . . 


Washing  machines. 
Mechanical  dryers. 


Sewing  machines. 
Vacuum  cleaners. 


Irons _ 

Hot  plate . Hill 

Small  electrical  equipment. 

Cook  stoves _ 


Electric  light  bulbs _ 

Fans,  electric _ 

Canning  equipment _ 

Carpet  sweepers . . 

Ironing  machines _ 

Heating  stoves,  heaters.. 
Typewriters _ _ 


Other  housefurnishings 


Dishes _ 

Glassware _ IIIIIIIIII" 

Flatware _ _ IIIIIIIIIII! 

Serving  dishes,  bowls,  pitchers,  kitchen 
crockery  and  glassware _ 


jsheets,  muslin. 

}  Weigh  ted  average  of  prices  of  al 
priced  textile  furnishings. 


j Refrigerators,  electric. 

j  Washing  machines,  electric. 

Sewing  machines,  electric. 
Vacuum  cleaners,  electric. 

[Toaster,  electric. 

Cook  stoves,  gas. 


Weighted-average  of  prices  of  all 
priced  household  appliances. 


Brooms,  brushes,  mops,  pails,  etc. 

Pots,  pans . . . . . 

Pressure  cooker _ _ 


Wash  tub,  board,  wringer  boiler,  etc 

Ironing  board _ _ _ 

Clothes  basket... . . IIIIIIIII 

Other  kitchen  equipment _ IIIII! 


Miscellaneous 
Al  1  other  household  equipment.. 


Dinnerware. 

Brooms. 

jPans,  aluminum. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  of  dinner- 
ware,  brooms,  aluminum  pans. 


(Weighted  average— of  prices  of  all 
■j  priced  items  in's  housefurnishings 
l  index. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INDEX 


Transportation:  Automobile 

Automobile  purchase _ 


Oasoline _ 

Oil  and  lubricants. 


Tires  and  recaps. 
Tubes _ 


Repairs,  parts,  servicing,  etc. 


All  insurance. 


Drivers’  and  automobile  licenses  and 
taxes _ 


{Automobiles,  delivered  price: 

Ford. 

Chevrolet. 

Plymouth. 

Gasoline,  regular. 

Motor  oil. 

|  Tires,  balloon  6.00  x  16. 

(Chassis  lubrication. 

■(Front  end  suspension. 

(Major  brake  adjustment. 

{Automobile  insurance,  public  liabil¬ 
ity,  bodily  injury  and  property 
damage. 

[Automobile  licenses  and  fees  for 
/  Ford,  Plymouth,  and  Chevrolet. 


Transportation:  Automobile— Continued 


Parking  and  garage  rent.. 
Other  operating  expenses. 


Transportation:  Other  than  automobile 


Interurban  public  transportation. 
Plane  fares _ _ _ 


(Weighted  average  of  prices  of  all 
priced  items„of  automobile  trans¬ 
portation. 


[Railroad  fares. 


Local  public  transportation. . 


Rent  for  an  automobile.. . 

Shared  car  pool  expenses _ 

Taxi  fares _ 

Motorcycles,  boats,  etc _ III' 

Other  transportation  expenses. 


I  Streetcar: 

Cash. 

Token,  ticket. 
Weekly  pass. 
Bus: 

Cash. 

Token,  ticket. 
Weekly  pass. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  of  rail¬ 
road,  streetcar  and  bus  fares. 
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Table  H-l:  Grouping  of  family  expenditure  data  used  in  obtaining  weights  for  various  indexes,  by  group—  Continued 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDEX— Continued 


Family  expenditures  for — 


Medical  care 
•oup  hospitalization _ 


rysicians’,  surgeons’,  and  specialists’ 
fees . . . 


ental  care. 


ospital  care. 


culist,  optometrist,  eye  care  includ¬ 
ing  glasses _ 


roup  medical  care _ 

ombined  hospital  bills. 


rescriptions  and  drugs. 


steopath,  chiropractor,  faith  healer. 

Unic  care _ _ _ _ 

iboratory  tests  and  X-rays _ 

:ursing  care  _ 

ppliances  and  supplies _ _ 

ither  medical  care _ 


Recreation 


Represented  in  the  index  by — 


Group  hospitalization. 

Physician: 

Office  visits. 

House  visits. 

Obstetrical  case. 

Surgeon:  appendectomy. 

.Specialist:  tonsillectomy. 

Dentist: 

Usual  fee  for  an  adult. 

Filling. 

Extraction. 

Hospital  rates: 

Men’s  pay  ward. 

Semiprivate  room. 

Private  room. 

(Optometrist:  eyeglasses  complete, 
I  including  examination. 

Weighted  average  of  prices  of  all 
priced  items  of  medical  care,  ex¬ 
cluding  drugs  and  prescriptions. 

Prescriptions,  nonnareotic  capsules. 
Prescriptions,  narcotic. 

Aspirin. 

Quinine. 

Iodine. 

Milk  of  magnesia. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  of  all 
priced  items  of  medical  care. 


Family  expenditures  for— 
Personal  care 

Haircuts _ 

Shaves _ fffffff. 

Beauty  shop  services,  waves  and 
shampoos. 

Permanent  waves _ 

Manicures  and  other  services _ 

Home  permanent  supplies _ 

Toilet  soap _ 

Toothpaste _ _ 

Mouthwashes _ VfffS.~-~.~l. 

Shaving  soap _ II 

Shampoos _ _ IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc _ 

Cleansing  tissues,  sanitary  supplies _ 

Brushes,  combs,  razors,  flies,  etc _ 

Household  operations 

Telephone _ _ _ 

Telegraph _ IIIIIII! 

Wages  and  tips  to  maids,  baby  sitters, 

etc _ _ 

Child  care _ _ f~.  ~f  ~.f  ~.  ~f. 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  (excluding 
clothing)  sent  out. 


Represented  in  the  index  by— 


jBarber  services,  men’s  haircuts. 

(Beauty  shop  services,  shampoo  and 
J  wave  set. 

(Beauty  shop  services,  permanent 
l  wave. 

(Weighted  average  of  prices  of  priced 
l  beauty  shop  services. 

Home  permanent  wave  refill. 

Toilet  soap. 


Toothpaste. 

Face  powder. 

Sanitary  napkins. 

Razor  blades. 

}Telephone  rates,  per  month. 

|  Domestic  service,  day  workers. 

(Laundry  service,  thrifty. 
/Laundry  service,  economy. 


newspaper _ 

Magazines _ _ 

■ooks  (excluding  school  and  technical) 

ooks,  rental  and  library  fees . . 

ther  reading  expenses _ 

Movies  and  other  paid  admissions _ 

iadios _ 

adio-phonograph  combination  sets... 
honographs _ 


hildren’s  toys  and  play  equipment.. 

elevision  sets _ _ _ 

elevision  combination  sets _ 

■istallation  and  service _ 

thletic  clothing _ 

ianos  and  other  musical  instruments. 

epairs  of  musical  instruments _ 

honograph  records,  sheet  music _ 

obbies _ 

Bts,  etc _ _ _ _ _ 

hotographic  equipment _ _ 

ues  to  social  clubs,  etc _ 

quipment,  fees,  licenses  for  games, 
etc. 


Newspapers: 

On  the  street. 
Delivered  to  home. 


Motion-picture  admissions,  adults. 


Radio,  table  model. 


Velocipede. 
j-Television  sets. 


Weighted  average  of  prices  of  all 
i  priced  recreation  items  excluding 
television  sets. 


Laundry  and  cleaning  supplies 


Paper  products _ 

Postage _ 

Water  rent _ 

Water-softening  service. _ _ III 

Stationery,  pencils,  ink. _ _ 

Moving  expenses _ 

Freight  and  express. ._ . ffff. 

Other  household  operations  (exclud¬ 
ing  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  fertilizers). 

Garbage  disposal _ 

Servicing  and  repair  of  equipment..!!. 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages 

Cigars _ 

Cigarettes _ _ _ 


(Laundry  soap,  yellow,  wrapped. 
(Laundry  soap,  granulated. 

Toilet  paper. 

Postage. 

J  Water  rents. 

Weighted  average  of  prices  of  all 
priced  items  in  the  household 
operations,  group. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Pipe  tobacco. 

Beer. 


Other  tobacco  and  smokers’  supplies.. 
Alcoholic  beverages _ 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  19,  1951. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  publication  which  contains  brief 
summaries  of  straight-time  hourly  earnings  for  a  limited  number  of  occupations 
in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  studies  were  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the  period  from  January  1950  to 
January  1951  in  the  leading  localities  for  the  industries  selected.  They  were 
part  of  the  Industry  Wage  Studies  program  of  the  Division  of  Wage  Statistics. 
The  studies  were  conducted  by  the  Branch  of  Industry  Wage  Studies  under 
the  direction  of  Harry  Ober. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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glassware  Manufacture: 
Warnings  in  January  1950 1 


Iourly  earnings  of  hand  pressers  in  the  pressed- 
nd  blown-glassware  industry  in  January  1950, 
veraged  $2.18  in  Ohio,  $2.12  in  southwestern 
^nnsylvania  (Fayette,  Washington,  and  West- 
noreland  counties),  and  $1.98  in  West  "Virginia.2 
Rowers  also  had  comparatively  high  earnings, 
iveraging  $2.05  an  hour  in  West  Virginia,  $1.98 
n  the  Pennsylvania  area  studied,  and  $1.84  in 
)hio.  Carry-in  boys  received  the  lowest  earnings 
imong  the  selected  occupations  of  men.  Their 
lourly  averages  were  93  cents  in  West  Virginia, 
)7  cents  in  Ohio,  and  $1.04  in  southwestern  Penn- 
ylvania.  Men  in  only  one  other  occupation — 
anitors,  in  West  Virginia — averaged  less  than 
5 1  an  hour.  Women  selectors,  numerically  the 
nost  important  occupation  in  two  of  the  three 
ireas  studied  in  pressed-  and  blown-glassware 
nanufacturing,  had  average  hourly  earnings  of 
51  in  Ohio,  97  cents  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
md  90  cents  in  West  Virginia. 

For  two-thirds  of  the  selected  occupations  in 
pressed  and  blown  glassware,  Ohio  (where  a 
arger  proportion  of  the  establishments  produce 
machine-made  ware)  had  higher  average  earnings 
than  the  Pennsylvania  area.  In  West  Virginia 
(where  hand-made  ware  predominates),  occupa¬ 
tional  average  earnings  were  generally  lower  than 
in  the  other  two  areas. 

In  the  glass-container  industry,  metal-mold 
makers  had  the  highest  average  earnings — $1.77 
an  hour  in  Indiana  and  $1.75  in  southwestern 
New  Jersey  (Salem  and  Cumberland  counties). 
Janitors  were  the  lowest  paid  of  the  selected 
men’s  occupations,  averaging  $1.01  and  $1.04,  in 
the  respective  areas.  Women  selectors  averaged 
96  cents  in  Indiana  and  $1.04  an  hour  in  the  New 
Jersey  area.  Occupational  average  earnings  in 
the  glass-container  industry  were  generally  some¬ 
what  lower  in  Indiana  than  in  the  two  New 
Jersey  counties. 

Earnings  in  January  1950,  compared  with  those 
reported  in  a  similar  study  in  January  1949,  show 
that  hourly  averages  remained  approximately  the 
same  or  rose  somewhat  in  about  half  of  the  plant 
occupations  in  the  5  areas.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  occupations  earnings  decreased,  typically  less 


Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings J  selected  occupations 
and  areas,  in  pressed  and  blown  glassware  and  glass- 
container  manufacturing,  January  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 


Plant  occupations,  men 

Batcbmixers _ _ 

Blowers . - . 

Carry-in  boys - 

Cutters,  decorative . . 

Electricians,  maintenance _ 

Forming-macbine  operators . 

Gatherers: 

Blow-pipe - - 

Pressed-ware  punty _ 

Grinders,  glassware.-. . . 

Janitors _ _ 

Lehr  tenders . . . 

Machinists,  maintenance - 

Mechanics,  maintenance - 

Mold  makers,  metal _ 

Pressers,  glassware,  hand - 

Truckers,  hand _ 

Warming-in  boys. . . — 

Plant  occupations,  women 

Assemblers,  cartons . . 

Cutters,  decorative _ 

Grinders,  glassware . - 

Selectors _ 

Silk-screen  decorators _ 

Wrappers _ 

Office  occupations,  women 

Clerks,  pay-roll—. . — 

Clerk-typists _ 

Stenographers,  general . . 


Pressed  and  blown 
glassware 

Glass  con¬ 
tainers 

Ohio 

South¬ 

west¬ 

ern 

Penn¬ 

syl¬ 

vania3 

West 

Vir¬ 

ginia 

Indi¬ 

ana 

South¬ 

west¬ 

ern 

New 

Jersey3 

$1.25 

$1.14 

$1.08 

$1.15 

« 

1.84 

1.  98 

2.05 

97 

1  04 

.93 

1. 47 

(4) 

1.50 

1.  45 

1.41 

1.44 

1.41 

(') 

1. 88 

1.69 

(0 

1.58 

$1.69 

1.  49 

1.  70 

1.66 

1.93 

1.  89 

1.74 

1.  34 

(4) 

1.06 

1.06 

1.05 

.99 

1.01 

1.04 

1.30 

1. 14 

1. 10 

1.14 

(<) 

1.67 

1.55 

(*) 

(*) 

1.59 

1.64 

1.40 

C) 

1.43 

1.52 

1.77 

1.78 

1.77 

1.77 

1.75 

2  18 

2  12 

1.  98 

1. 12 

1.08 

1.08 

C) 

1.19 

1  05 

1  09 

1.09 

(*) 

(*) 

.84 

.95 

1.17 

(0 

c) 

1.19 

1  10 

(4) 

.88 

1.00 

.97 

.90 

.96 

1.  04 

1.32 

(i) 

<*) 

(<) 

.92 

.88 

.96 

.96 

1.05 

1.08 

(*) 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.94 

h 

1.05 

.98 

1.04 

1. 14 

(*) 

i  Exclusive  of  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

3  The  Pennsylvania  area  consists  of  Fayette,  Washington,  and  Westmore- 
,nd  counties.  ,  ,  , 

3  The  New  Jersey  area  consists  of  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties. 

*  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 


than  5  percent.  This  decline  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  reductions  in  wage  rates.  About 
a  third  of  the  workers  in  the  plants  studied 
were  paid  on  an  incentive  basis;  earnings  of  such 
workers  are  affected  by  changes  in  work  flow, 
individual  productivity,  and  other  factors.  Labor 
turn-over  and  other  related  conditions  may  also 
influence  earnings  levels. 

Among  three  office  jobs  studied,  that  of  general 
stenographers  usually  ranked  highest,  with  area 
average  hourly  earnings  ranging  from  98  cents  to 
$1.14.  Average  earnings  of  pay-roll  clerks  ranged 
from  96  cents  to  $1.08;  those  of  clerk-typists  aver¬ 
aged  92  cents  in  3  areas  and  94  cents  an  hour  in 
the  other  area  for  which  data  were  available. 


Related  Wage  Practices 

A  work  schedule  of  40  hours  a  week  was  most 
common.  It  applied  to  10  of  the  13  glass-con¬ 
tainer  establishments  and  to  more  than  three- 


(1) 


2 


fourths  of  the  43  pressed-  and  blown-glassware 
plants  studied.  Second-shift  operations  were  re¬ 
ported  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  pressed  and  blown  glassware;  additional 
shifts  were  also  worked  in  about  a  fourth  of  the 
establishments  in  this  branch  of  the  industry.  All 
glass-container  plants  operated  on  the  basis  of 
more  than  two  shifts.  Very  few  establishments  in 
either  division  of  the  glassware  industry  provided 
premium  pay  for  night  work. 

Paid  holidays,  typically  six  or  seven  in  number, 
were  granted  to  office  workers  in  virtually  all 
establishments  studied.  Plant  workers  in  all 
glass-container  plants  received  three  holidays,  but 
paid-holiday  provisions  were  almost  nonexistent 
for  plant  workers  in  pressed-  and  blown-glassware 
establishments  surveyed. 


Vacations  with  pay  were  provided  for  almost  a 
plant  and  office  workers.  The  most  common  prc 
visions  after  1  year  of  service  were  1  week  fo 
plant  workers  and  2  weeks  for  office  employees 
Plant  workers  in  all  glass-container  plants,  a 
well  as  several  pressed-  and  blown-glasswar 
establishments,  received  at  least  2  weeks  of  vaca 
tion  after  5  years  of  service. 

1  By  Fred  W.  Mohr  of  the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Wage  Statistics.  Dat 
were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau’ 
regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and  relate' 
practices  for  each  of  the  areas  studied  is  available  on  request. 

’  The  pressed-  and  blown-glassware  industry,  surveyed  in  3  areas,  Include 
the  manufacture  of  hand-  and  machine-made  tableware,  cooking  and  oven 
ware,  illuminating  glassware,  and  technical,  scientific,  and  industrial  glass 
ware.  The  glass-container  industry,  studied  in  2  areas,  includes  establish 
ments  manufacturing  glass  containers  for  commercial  packing  and  bottling 
and  for  home  canning.  In  January  1950,  approximately  27,500  workers  wer 
employed  in  the  industry  divisions  surveyed  in  the  5  areas.  Plants  employ 
mg  fewer  than  21  workers  were  excluded  from  the  study. 
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Warnings  in  Paint  and 

Garnish  Manufacture,  April  1950  1 

Average  earnings  of  paint  and  varnish  plant 
vorkers  exceeded  $1.40  an  hour,  during  April 
1950,  in  half  of  12  important  areas  of  manufacture. 
3n  a  city  basis,  the  levels  of  hourly  earnings 
•anged  from  $1.21  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  $1.63  in 
Ban  Francisco.  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  were  the 
mly  other  cities  in  which  plant  workers  averaged 
i  .ess  than  $1.30. 

Men  in  April  1950  comprised  over  90  percent 
o{  the  labor  force  in  this  industry.  In  a  majority  of 
the  areas  they  averaged  at  least  $1.50  an  hour  in 
A.pril  1950,  as  tinters,  general  utility  maintenance 
men,  technicians,  and  varnish  makers. 

Women  labelers  and  packers  were  reported  in 
10  of  the  12  cities  and  earned,  on  the  average,  from 
93  cents  an  hour  in  Pittsburgh  to  $1.41  in  San 
Francisco.  Average  earnings  below  $1  an  hour 
were  also  recorded  for  this  occupation  in  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia. 

Women  hand  bookkeepers  and  general  stenog¬ 
raphers  averaged  $1  or  more  an  hour  in  all  of  the 
cities  studied.  The  levels  of  earnings  for  hand 
bookkeepers  ranged  from  $1.15  in  St.  Louis  to 
$1.58  in  Chicago;  for  general  stenographers,  from 

Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  /or  selected  occupations 


$1  in  Boston  to  $1.37  in  New  York  City.  Among 
the  office  jobs  studied,  clerk-typists  had  the  lowest 
earnings,  city  averages  varying  from  87  cents  to 
$1.16  an  hour. 

Comparisons  of  job  averages  in  April  1950  with 
those  reported  in  a  similar  study  in  November 
1948  showed  that  rates  in  general  rose  during  the 
17-month  period,  increases  from  5  to  10  percent 
being  the  most  common.  These  increases  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflect  the  combined  influence  during 
this  period  of  general  wage-rate  adjustments,  ad¬ 
justments  in  particular  occupational  rates,  in¬ 
creases  to  individuals  for  merit  or  length  of  service, 
and  other  factors  that  affect  earnings  levels. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

Operations  on  a  day-shift  basis  only  were 
reported  by  about  6  of  every  7  plants  studied. 
In  plants  having  late-shift  operations,  the  most 
common  differential  paid  for  second-shift  work 
was  5  cents  an  hour  and  for  third-shift  10  cents. 
A  scheduled  workweek  of  40  hours  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  applicable  to  all  plant  workers  in  the 
selected  areas. 

Generally,  6  paid  holidays  a  year  were  granted 
to  both  plant  and  office  workers.  In  New  York 
City,  the  majority  of  the  establishments  provided 
for  11  paid  holidays. 

in  paint  and  varnish  manufacturing  in  selected  areas,  April  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleve¬ 

land 

Detroit 

Los 

Angeles 

Louis¬ 

ville 

New¬ 
ark — 
Jersey 
City 

New 

York 

Phila¬ 

delphia 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

St. 

Louis 

San 

Fran¬ 

cisco 

All  plant  occupation t 

$1.28 

$1.41 

$1.41 

$1.48 

$1.34 

$1.21 

$1.  44 

$1.33 

$1.41 

1.42 

1.01 

$1.27 

1.30 

.92 

$1.30 

$1.63 

1.30 

1.43 

1.45 

1.  50 

1.35 

(!) 

1. 45 

1.34 

1.09 

1.16 

.99 

1.29 

1.02 

(*) 

1.29 

1. 16 

Selected  plant  occupations 

Men: 

1.28 

1.31 

1.33 

1.49 

1.27 

1.11 

1.36 

1. 29 
1.53 
1.37 
1.45 
1.50 

1.30 

1.23 

1.43 

1.35 

1. 19 
1.54 
(>) 

1. 61 

1. 35 
1.44 
1.39 
1.61 
1.43 

1.31 

1.56 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility . 

1.48 

1.31 

1.75 

1.40 

1.  57 
1.43 

1.67 
1.  52 

1.72 

1.37 

1.44 

1.  26 

1. 57 
1.44 

1.25 

1.49 

\r) 

1.59 

1.72 

1.77 

1.47 

1.76 

1.44 

1.51 

1.57 

1.  55 

1.67 

1.47 

1.47 

1.42 

1.65 

1.64 

1.66 

1.49 

1.39 

1. 61 

1.03 

1.27 

1.35 

1.37 

1.48 

1.  27 

1.07 

1.36 

1.42 

1.47 

1. 57 

1.71 

1.66 

1.63 

1.40 

1.  59 

1.66 

Women: 

1. 10 

1.11 

.99 

1. 25 

1.05 

« 

m 

1. 16 

.98 

.93 

1.06 

1.41 

Selected  office  occupations 

Women: 

1.25 

1.58 

1.50 

1.  56 

1.31 

(J) 

.95 

1.30 

1.35 

1.16 

1.37 

(*) 

.95 

1.06 

(*) 

.89 

1. 15 
.92 
1.17 

1.53 
1.06 
1. 18 

.87 

1.13 

.93 

1.02 

1.06 

1.05 

1.00 

1.24 

1.04 

1. 17 

1. 19 

1.10 

1. 19 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


*  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 
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Paid  vacations  were  received  by  workers  in 
almost  all  of  the  establishments  studied.  Most 
of  the  plant  workers  received  a  1-week  vacation 
after  a  year  of  service.  The  provisions  for  office 
workers  were  more  liberal  and  generally  allowed 
2  weeks  paid  vacation  after  a  year’s  employment. 


1  Prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Wage  Statistics.  Data  were  c. 
lected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau's  regior 
wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and  related  practic 
for  each  of  the  cities  studied  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  covered  establishments,  employing  8  or  more  workers,  engag. 
in  manufacturing  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers,  japans,  enamels,  and  sheila 
Approximately  28,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  12  areas  studied. 
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Voolen  and  Worsted  Textiles: 
Warnings  in  May  1950  1 

jOOM  fixers  had  the  highest  earnings  among 
elected  occupations  in  woolen  and  worsted  textile 
nills  in  May  1950,  averaging  from  $1.58  to  $1.79 
n  hour  in  three  New  England  areas  and  $1.81 
a  the  Philadelphia  area.  In  Virginia-North 
[Carolina,  the  other  area  studied,  fixers  on  worsted 
3oms  earned,  on  the  average,  $1.46  an  hour  and 
hose  on  woolen  looms,  $1.28. 

In  the  New  England  area  mills,  which  repre- 
ented  almost  85  percent  of  the  total  woolen  and 
worsted  employment  in  the  5  areas  studied, 
worsted  weavers  averaged  from  2  to  6  cents  an 
iour  more  than  woolen  weavers.  Men  weavers 
:enerally  had  an  earnings  advantage  over  women, 
anging  from  1  to  9  cents  an  hour  in  New  England 
nd  amounting  to  20  cents  in  the  Philadelphia 
,rea.  The  wage  level  of  women  worsted  weavers 
a  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  area,  exceeded  that  of  men 
>y  1  cent  an  hour.  Average  hourly  earnings  of 
reavers  varied  from  $1.36  to  $1.61  in  the  Northern 
reas,  compared  with  levels  of  $1.12  for  woolen 
reavers  and  $1.28  for  worsted  weavers  in  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  area. 

Woolen  card  finishers  and  card  strippers  in 
Virginia-North  Carolina  mills  averaged  97  cents 
nd  were  the  only  groups  of  workers  studied  whose 
lourly  earnings  levels  were  below  $1.  Average 
arnings  of  workers  in  the  same  occupations  in  the 
Northern  areas  ranged  from  $1.10  to  $1.42  an  hour. 

Cloth  menders  were  among  the  highest  paid 
romen  workers  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
nd  earned,  on  the  average,  $1.43  an  hour  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  from  $1.17  to  $1.54  in  New 
Ingland.  Their  earnings  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  averaged  $1.08  on  woolen  cloth  and  $1.18 
n  worsted  cloth.  Yarn  winders,  also  a  numeri- 
ally  important  group  of  women  workers,  had 
lourly  earnings  averaging  from  $1.05  to  $1.28. 

Of  the  3  New  England  areas  studies,  wage 
3vels  were  lowest  in  northern  New  England, 
n  12  of  21  occupations  for  which  data  are  pre- 
ented  for  all  3  areas,  average  earnings  were 
ighest  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  top  averages  in 
he  other  9  jobs  were  recorded  for  Rhode  Island 
nil  workers.  In  general,  earnings  of  workers  on 
worsted  production  exceeded  those  of  workers  on 
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Table  1. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  selected 
occupations  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  textile  industry  in 
specified  areas,  May  1950 


New  England 

Vir- 

Occupation  and  sex 

Law¬ 

rence, 

Mass. 

North¬ 

ern 

New 

Eng¬ 

land 

Rhode 

Is¬ 

land 

Phil¬ 

adel¬ 

phia, 

Pa. 

ginia 

and 

North 

Caro¬ 

lina 

Plant  occupations— Men 

Card  finishers,  woolen . . . __ 

$1. 16 

$1.10 

$1.38 

(l) 

$0. 97 

Card  finishers,  worsted. . . 

1. 14 

(3) 

1.25 

$1.18 

(3) 

Card  strippers,  woolen . 

1.25 

1.18 

1.42 

(s) 

.97 

Card  strippers,  worsted.  . 

1. 18 

(3) 

1.34 

1.24 

(3) 

Comber  tenders,  worsted _  _  . 

1.22 

(’) 

1.30 

1.12 

(3) 

Doffers,  spinning  frame,  woolen _ 

(») 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.01 

Dyeing-machine  tenders,  cloth,  woolen. 

1. 18 

1.12 

1. 18 

(3) 

(s) 

Dyeing-machine  tenders,  cloth,  worsted. 

1.23 

1.20 

1.28 

(3) 

(3) 

Fuller  tenders,  woolen . 

1.19 

1.13 

1. 19 

m 

(3) 

Fuller  tenders,  worsted  _ 

(3) 

1.14 

1.29 

1.32 

(3) 

J anitors  (excluding  machinery  cleaners) . 

1.10 

1.07 

1.13 

1.08 

(3) 

Loom  fixers,  woolen 

1.71 

1.58 

1.70 

(!) 

1.28 

Loom  fixers,  worsted 

1.79 

1.58 

1.75 

1.81 

1.46 

Machinists,  maintenance _ 

1.52 

1.39 

1.53 

1.64 

1.29 

Spinners,  frame,  Bradford  system _ 

1.27 

(3) 

1.23 

(3) 

(3) 

Spinners,  frame,  woolen... 

1.22 

(3) 

(3) 

<3> 

1.02 

Spinners,  mule,  French  system 

1.  55 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Spinners,  mule,  woolen... 

1.59 

1.49 

1.49 

(3) 

1.19 

Truckers,  hand  (including  bobbin  bovs) 

1. 13 

1.08 

1. 12 

1.04 

(3) 

Weavers,  woolen  *.. 

1.56 

1.45 

1.55 

(») 

1. 12 

Box  looms,  automatic _ _ 

1.54 

1.50 

(3) 

(J) 

1.09 

Box  looms,  nonautomatic 

(3) 

1.21 

(3) 

(*> 

(3) 

Plain  looms. . 

(>) 

1.  45 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Weavers,  worsted  < . 

1.60 

1.47 

1.61 

1.54 

1.28 

Box  looms,  automatic 

1.61 

1.39 

1.63 

1.59 

(3) 

Box  looms,  nonautomatie _ 

(?) 

(3) 

1.53 

1.50 

(3) 

Plant  occupations — Women 

Battery  hands _ 

1.08 

(3) 

1.14 

(3) 

(>) 

Comber  tenders,  worsted  . 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 18 

1.  10 

(3) 

Doffers,  spinning  frame,  Bradford 

system _  _  _  _ 

1.15 

1.08 

1.06 

1.00 

(3) 

Menders,  cloth,  woolen 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

(2) 

1.08 

Menders,  cloth,  worsted 

1.  54 

1.38 

1.49 

1.43 

1.18 

Spinners,  frame,  Bradford  system 

1.22 

1.15 

1.17 

1.06 

(3) 

Spinners,  frame,  French  system 

(3) 

(3) 

1.30 

(3) 

(3) 

Spinners,  frame,  woolen.. 

1.43 

1.16 

1.22 

1. 10 

(3) 

Weavers,  woolen  4._  . 

1.  55 

1.36 

(3) 

m 

(3) 

Box  looms,  automatic 

(3) 

1.44 

(3) 

m 

(3) 

Box  looms,  nonautomatic 

Plain  looms..  .  . 

(3) 

1.24 

(3) 

m 

(3) 

(3) 

1.52 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Weavers,  worsted  L  . 

1.61 

1.40 

1.56 

1.34 

(3) 

Box  looms,  automatic.  . 

1.63 

(3) 

(3) 

1.27 

(3) 

Box  looms,  nonautomatic 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.31 

(3) 

Winders,  yarn,  woolen  ‘ _ 

1.28 

1.16 

1.12 

(s) 

(3) 

Cone  and  tube,  high  speed,  non- 

automatic..  . . 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 11 

f2) 

(«) 

Filling,  automatic _ _ 

(3) 

1. 16 

(3) 

(3) 

(») 

Winders,  yarn,  worsted  ( 

1.25 

1. 11 

1. 19 

1.05 

(3) 

Cone  and  tube,  high  speed,  non- 

automatic.  ..  .  . 

1.27 

(») 

1. 18 

1.04 

(>) 

Cone  and  tube,  slow  speed,  non- 

automatic _ 

1.24 

(3) 

(3) 

1.01 

(3) 

Filling,  automatic _ 

1.25 

1. 16 

1.25 

1.05 

(3) 

Filling,  nonautomatic . . 

1.23 

(3) 

1.23 

1.08 

(’) 

Office  Occupations — Women 

Clerks,  payroll _ _ _ 

1.12 

1.09 

1.08 

1.21 

1.14 

Clerk  typists _ _ 

1. 13 

1.02 

1.09 

(3) 

1. 10 

Stenographers,  general _ _ _ 

1.14 

.97 

1.22 

1.17 

1.25 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2  Included  with  data  presented  for  workers  engaged  in  worsted  manu- 
.  facturing. 

3  Insufficient  data  to  permii  presentation  of  an  average. 

*  Includes  data  for  workers  not  shown  separately. 

Note:  The  Bradford  and  French  systems  are  two  methods  of  spinning 
worsted  yarns.  The  Bradford  system  (also  known  as  the  English  system) 
provides  for  the  spinning  of  yarns  from  long  fibers;  yarns  are  smooth  and 
even,  have  a  considerable  amount  of  twist  and  are  used  extensively  in  weav¬ 
ing  men’s  suitings.  The  French  system  provides  for  the  spinning  of  yarns 
from  shorter  fibers;  the  yarns  are  soft,  have  high  elastic  properties,  and  are 
used  in  fine  women’s  wear,  neckties,  and  hosiery. 

Nonautomatic  looms  are  looms  on  which  weavers  change  filling  bobbins 
by  hand;  otherwise,  these  looms  are  fully  automatic.  On  automatic  box  and 
plain  looms,  filling  bobbins  are  changed  automatically. 
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woolen  production.  Area  averages  of  men  worsted 
weavers  in  New  England  were  from  2  to  6  cents 
an  hour  higher  than  those  of  woolen  weavers. 
Differences  for  worsted  cloth  menders  were  much 
greater  with  area  advantages  of  17,  24,  and  37 
cents  an  hour,  respectively,  in  northern  New 
England,  Rhode  Island,  and  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Of  the  three  women’s  office  occupations  studied, 
general  stenographers,  whose  hourly  earnings  were 
highest  in  all  areas  except  northern  New  England, 
averaged  from  97  cents  in  the  latter  area  to  $1.25 
in  Virginia-North  Carolina.  Earnings  of  payroll 
clerks  and  clerk- typists  exceeded  $1  an  hour  in  all 
the  selected  areas  and  varied  from  $1.02  to  $1.21. 

Mills  employing  50  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  from  80  to  about  90  percent 
in  the  New  England  areas  reported  a  minimum  job 
rate  of  $1.05  an  hour.  In  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  area,  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
workers  were  employed  in  mills  having  an  81-cent 
minimum  and  a  fourth  in  mills  with  a  94-cent 
minimum.  A  minimum  of  75  cents  was  applicable 
to  7  percent  of  the  workers  in  Philadelphia,  4  per¬ 
cent  in  Virginia-North  Carolina,  and  2  percent  in 
northern  New  England. 

In  general,  average  earnings  changed  slightly 
from  May  1949,  the  date  of  the  previous  study,  to 
May  1950.  Some  fluctuations,  however,  are 
typical  in  an  industry  in  which  incentive  workers 
comprise  a  large  segment  of  the  labor  force.  In¬ 
centive  earnings  are  affected  by  changes  in  work 
flow  and  pattern  styles  and  other  related  factors. 
For  about  three-fifths  of  the  occupations  for  which 
comparisons  could  be  made,  average  earnings  were 
either  identical  or  changed  less  than  2  percent 
during  the  1-year  period. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  weekly  schedule  of  40  hours  was  applicable 
to  more  than  9  of  every  10  mill  workers  in  the 
New  England  and  Philadelphia  areas.  Such  a 
workweek  was  also  in  effect  for  half  of  the  men 
and  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  area.  Other  workers  in  the  latter  area 
had  a  schedule  of  48  hours  a  week  in  May  1950. 

Second -shift  employment  varied  by  area  but 
generally  represented  between  20  and  30  percent 
of  the  mill  force.  In  the  northern  areas,  from  3 
to  9  percent  of  the  workers  were  employed  on  the 
third  shift,  contrasted  with  16  percent  in  Virginia- 
North  Carolina.  The  large  majority  of  workers 


received  premium  pay  for  late-shift  work.  In  the  i 
North,  the  most  common  differentials  were  4  cents 
an  hour  for  work  on  the  second  shift  and  7  cents 
on  the  third  shift.  Premium  payments  for  shift 
work  varied  by  mill  in  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
area,  typical  differentials  were  2  and  2.5  cents  foi 
second  shifts  and  5  cents  an  hour  for  third  shifts. 

Six  paid  holidays  a  year  were  provided  plant 
workers  by  mills  employing  from  slightly  more 
than  half  the  total  force  in  Virginia-North  Carolina 
to  nearly  all  in  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  area.  Paid 
vacations  of  1  week  after  a  year’s  employment  and 
2  weeks  after  5  years  were  typically  received  by 
woolen  and  worsted  textile  mill  workers.  Paid 
holiday  and  vacation  provisions  were  more  liberal 
for  office  workers.  Six  holidays  a  year  were  most 
common  but  fairly  good  proportions  of  woolen 
and  worsted  office  workers  (from  23  to  68  percent) 
in  the  northern  areas  received  7,  8,  or  9  paid, 
holidays  annually.  Nearly  half  of  the  office 
workers  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  about  two- 
thirds  or  more  in  the  other  areas  studied  received 
2-weeks’  paid  vacations  after  1  year’s  service. 

Life  insurance  plans,  in  which  employers  partici¬ 
pated  by  paying  part  or  all  of  the  costs,  were  re-; 
ported  by  mills  employing  70  percent  or  more  of 
both  plant  and  office  workers  in  each  of  the  areas 
studied.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the  workers  in 
the  New  England  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
from  about  a  third  to  three-fourths  of  the  office 
and  plant  workers  in  the  other  two  areas  were 
covered  by  hospitalization  and  surgical  plans. 
Medical  plans  had  not  been  widely  adopted  by 
May  1950  but  were  most  common  in  New  England, 
applying  to  slightly  less  than  three-fifths  of  the, 
mill  workers  in  the  Lawrence  and  Rhode  Island 
areas.  Retirement  pension  plans  were  reported, 
by  mills  employing  44  percent  of  the  plant  force 
in  Virginia-North  Carolina,  9  percent  in  northern 
New  England,  and  5  percent  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  coverage  of  office  workers  in  these  areas 
varied  from  12  to  62  percent;  approximately  a 
fourth  of  the  Lawrence  area  office  workers  were 
provided  with  retirement  pension  benefits. 

— Charles  Rubenstein 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 

1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and 
related  practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  woolen  and  worsted  textile  mills  employing  21  or  more 
workers.  Approximately  86,000  workers  were  employed  in  mills  of  this  six* 
in  the  5  areas  studied. 
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'otton  and  Rayon  Textiles: 

Warnings  in  April  1950  1 

.  minimum  job  rate  of  97  cents  an  hour  was  most 
re  valent  in  cotton  and  rayon  textiles  in  New 
ngland  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  April 
950.  The  97-cent  minimum  was  an  established 
ractice  of  virtually  all  cotton  mills  studied  in 
ew  England.  In  rayon  textiles,  this  rate  was 
pplicable  in  mills  employing  93  percent  of  the 
orkers  in  northern  New  England,  61  percent  in 
mthern  New  England,  37  percent  in  Scranton- 
7ilkes-Barre,  and  25  percent  in  Allentown- 
ethlehem,  Pa. 

Varying  proportions  of  mills  in  all  southern 
reas  reported  a  75-cent  minimum  as  the  mini- 
mm  job  rate;  the  total  employment  in  these 
tills  ranged  from  9  percent  of  the  cotton  work¬ 
's  in  the  Statesville,  N.  C.,  area  to  59  percent 
\  east  central  Alabama.  In  rayon  textiles,  mills 
aving  the  75-cent  minimum  employed  from  29 
ercent  of  the  rayon  workers  in  the  GreeDville, 
.  C.,  area  to  65  percent  in  the  Winston-Salem - 
[igh  Point,  N.  C.,  area.  In  southern  cotton 
tills,  a  94-cent  minimum  rate  was  applicable  to 
verhalf  the  mill  workers  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
rea,  to  about  a  third  in  northwest  Georgia,  and 
)  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  workers  in  the 
tatesville  area.  This  rate  was  found  to  a  much 
sser  degree  in  southern  rayon.  Nearly  three- 
turths  of  the  rayon  workers  in  the  Greenville, 
.  C.,  area  were  covered  by  a  minimum  rate  of 
7  cents  and  about  a  third  in  western  Virginia  by 
rate  of  90  cents. 

The  relationship  between  minimum  job  rates 
ad  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the  lesser- 
dlled  occupations  was  closer  in  the  North  2  than 
i  the  South.  For  example,  janitors,  hand 
nickers,  and  battery  hands  in  northern  cotton 
tills  earned,  on  the  average,  from  97  cents  to 
l  .03  an  hour.  In  the  South,  where  the  75-cent 
linimum  was  an  established  policy  of  many  mills, 
it  ton  workers  in  these  occupations  had  average 
aurly  earnings  varying  from  88  cents  to  $1.01. 
or  the  same  occupations  in  rayon,  northern 
orkers  averaged  from  92  cents  to  $1.03  an  hour, 
id  southern  workers  from  90  cents  to  $1. 

Loom  fixers  were  the  highest  paid  among  the 
•lected  occupations.  In  cotton  mills,  they  aver¬ 
ted  from  $1.48  to  $1.50  an  hour  in  the  North  and 


from  $1.38  to  $1.42  in  the  South.  In  rayon  tex¬ 
tiles,  the  corresponding  ranges  were  from  $1.49  go 
$1.62  and  from  $1.48  to  $1.56.  Wage  levels  of 
these  workers  were  below  $1.50  an  hour  in  all 
southern  cotton  areas,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  cotton  mills,  and  in  rayon  textiles  in 
northern  New  England  and  the  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
area. 

The  lowest  paid  among  the  occupations  studied 
were  janitors,  who  as  a  group  earned  less  than  $1 
an  hour  in  all  areas.  In  cotton  textiles,  area 
levels  varied  from  88  to  98  cents  an  hour;  in 
rayon,  from  90  to  99  cents. 

Hourly  earnings  of  men  weavers  in  the  North 
ranged  from  $1.27  to  $1.36  in  cotton  and  from 
$1.30  to  $1.41  in  rayon.  Southern  workers  in  this 
occupation  averaged  from  $1.21  to  $1.27  in  cotton 
mills  and  from  $1.29  to  $1.32  in  rayon  mills. 
Women  weavers  averaged  from  1  to  5  cents  an 
hour  more  than  men  in  one  cotton  and  two  rayon 
areas.  In  Fall  River-New  Bedford  cotton  and 
in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  rayon,  area  earnings  levels 
of  men  and  women  weavers  were  identical.  In 
the  other  areas,  earnings  of  men  weavers  exceeded 
those  of  women  by  amounts  varying  from  1  to  10 
cents  an  hour. 

Among  women  workers,  the  earnings  levels  of 
ring  frame  spinners,  the  largest  group  studied  in 
cotton  textiles,  ranged  from  $1.09  to  $1.13  in  the 
North  and  from  $1.01  to  $1.08  in  the  South. 
Women  yarn  winders,  numerically  the  most 
important  group  studied  in  the  rayon  industry, 
earned,  on  the  average,  from  $1.01  to  $1.16  in 
northern  and  from  $1.04  to  $1.07  in  southern  mills. 

Battery  hands  recorded  the  lowest  earnings 
among  women  workers  in  most  of  the  areas  studied. 
Their  earnings  levels  in  both  cotton  and  rayon 
textiles  varied  from  95  cents  to  $1.01  an  hour. 

Area  differentials  in  occupational  averages  of 
cotton  workers  were  greater  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North.  Of  15  occupations  for  which  data 
were  available  for  all  areas  studied,  area  differ¬ 
ences  of  5  cents  or  less  were  recorded  for  3  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  South  compared  with  11  in  the 
North.  The  differences  in  averages  for  6  of  the 
occupations  in  the  North  did  not  exceed  2  cents, 
1  occupation,  card  grinders,  having  an  average 
of  $1.28  in  all  three  areas.  In  contrast,  8 
occupations  in  the  South  showed  area  differen¬ 
tials  of  at  least  7  cents  an  hour.  An  inverse 
relationship  in  area  differentials  existed  in  rayon 
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Table  1. — Cotton-textile  industry:  Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings'  for  selected  occupations,  specified  areas,  April  19  i 


New  England 

South 

Occupation  and  sex 

Connecti¬ 
cut  and 
Rhode 
Island 

Fall  River- 
New 
Bedford, 
Mass. 

Northern 

New 

England 

Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

East 

central 

Alabama 

Greenville- 
Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C. 

North¬ 

west 

Ga. 

States¬ 
ville, 
N.  C. 

Plant  occupations 

Men: 

Card  grinders . . . .  ... 

$1.28 

$1.28 

$1.28 

$1.20 

$1.29 

$1.31 

$1.30 

$1 

Card  tenders . . . . 

1.14 

1.10 

1.10 

.97 

1.04 

.99 

1.00 

1 

Comber  tenders _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1.20 

1.17 

(2) 

1.01 

(2) 

1.17 

(2) 

1 

DotTers,  spinning  frame . . . .  ... 

1.27 

1.24 

1.19 

1.05 

1.15 

1.12 

1.16 

1 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine . 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.04 

(2) 

1.03 

(2) 

(2) 

Janitors  (excluding  machinery  cleaners)  ... 

.98 

.97 

.97 

.89 

.88 

.91 

.93 

Loom  fixers  3 . . 

1.48 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

1.  40 

1. 38 

1.39 

1 

Jacquard  looms _ _ 

(2) 

(2) 

1.58 

1.  41 

(2) 

(2) 

(>) 

(2) 

Plain  and  dobby  looms . 

1.47 

1.49 

1.49 

1.39 

1.40 

1.38 

1.39 

1 

Machinists,  maintenance.. . . . 

1.37 

1.42 

1.39 

1.31 

1.32 

1.37 

1.37 

1. 

Slasher  tenders . . . 

1.31 

1.36 

1.34 

1.26 

1.18 

1.10 

1.23 

1. 

Slubber  tenders. . . 

1.29 

1.26 

1.33 

1. 15 

1.  19 

1. 18 

1. 17 

1 

Truckers,  hand  (including  bobbin  boys).. 

1.03 

.98 

1.00 

.93 

.95 

.94 

.97 

Warper  tenders,  high  speed  ..  .. 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.08 

(2) 

1 

Weavers  3 . 

1.28 

1.27 

1.36 

1.27 

1.21 

1.26 

1.21 

1. 

Box  looms  . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.36 

1.28 

(2) 

(s) 

t2) 

(2) 

Dobby  looms _ _ 

(2) 

(2) 

1.43 

1.  26 

(2) 

1.31 

t2) 

(2) 

Jacquard  looms . . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.36 

1.27 

1.35 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Plain  looms  .  . . 

1.25 

1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.20 

1.24 

1.21 

l. 

Women: 

Battery  hands.  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.  01 

.97 

.97 

.95 

1.01 

Comber  tenders .  , 

1. 17 

1.15 

1.20 

.96 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Doffers,  spinning  frame .  . 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine . . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.16 

1.08 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.01 

1.03 

1.03 

1.08 

.99 

.95 

1.01 

1. 

Spinners,  ring  frame _ _ 

1.11 

1.09 

1.13 

1.01 

1.08 

1.02 

1.06 

1. 

Twister  tenders,  ring  frame... . 

(2) 

(2) 

1. 10 

.95 

(2) 

1.01 

(2) 

1 

Warper  tenders,  high  speed.. 

1.14 

1. 10 

1.16 

1.07 

1.10 

1.02 

1. 12 

(2) 

W arper  tenders,  slow  speed _ 

(2) 

1.04 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Weavers3 . . .  _. 

1.27 

1.27 

1.29 

1.21 

1.20 

1.21 

1.26 

1. 

Box  looms . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.19 

1.24 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Dobby  looms.  ...  . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.36 

1.23 

(2) 

(2) 

(s) 

(2) 

Jacquard  looms . . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.30 

1.  21 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Plain  looms  . . 

1.27 

1.26 

1.  29 

1.18 

1.19 

1.21 

(2) 

l. 

Winders,  yarn  3 . . . 

1.21 

1.11 

1.13 

.97 

1.03 

1.01 

1.04 

Automatic  spooler . 

1.12 

1.10 

1. 16 

1.04 

1.03 

1.02 

1. 10 

1. 

Cone  and  tube,  automatic _ 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.  05 

(2> 

1. 12 

(») 

Cone  and  tube,  high  speed  nonautomatic  . 

1.24 

(2) 

1.06 

.93 

(2) 

(2) 

.  97 

Cone  and  tube,  slow  speed  nonautomatic 

(2) 

1.13 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(j) 

(2) 

(2) 

Filling,  automatic  . . . 

1.07 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1. 

Filling,  nonautomatic . . 

(2) 

(2) 

1. 13 

1.00 

(2) 

<») 

(2) 

(2) 

Office  occupations 

Women: 

Clerks,  payroll . . 

1.14 

1.07 

1.06 

1.14 

1.15 

1. 17 

1. 16 

l. 

Clerk-typists . . . 

1.09 

(2) 

1.03 

(2) 

1.01 

1. 10 

1. 10 

Stenographers,  general . . 

1.20 

1. 14 

1.07 

1. 14 

1.35 

1. 18 

1. 19 

l. 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  3  Includes  data  for  workers  not  shown  separately. 

3  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 


textiles.  Of  9  occupations  for  which  data  are 
presented  for  all  areas,  only  1  in  the  North  and 
4  in  the  South  showed  differences  of  5  cents  an 
hour  or  less. 

In  both  cotton  and  rayon  textiles,  hourly 
earnings  of  women  office  workers  in  southern 
mills  were  generally  higher  than  those  in  northern 
mills.  Average  earnings  in  the  South  ranged 
from  $1.02  to  $1.21  an  hour  for  payroll  clerks, 
from  93  cents  to  $1.17  for  clerk-typists,  and  from 
$1.06  to  $1.35  for  general  stenographers.  In  the 
North,  workers  in  these  occupations  averaged 
from  86  cents  to  $1.14,  from  98  cents  to  $1.09, 
and  from  $1.04  to  $1.20,  respectively. 

Comparisons  of  hourly  earnings  in  mill  jobs 
in  April  1950  with  those  reported  in  similar  studies 
in  April  1949  show  relatively  little  change,  other 


than  those  typical  in  industries  which  use  incei1 
tive  methods  of  wage  payments.  Earnings  c 
incentive  workers  usually  fluctuate  from  on 
period  to  another  and  are  affected  by  changes  i 
individual  productivity  and  other  related  factor; 
In  over  a  fourth  of  the  occupations  for  wliic 
comparisons  could  be  made  in  cotton  textiles  an 
a  sixth  in  rayon  manufacture,  average  earning 
showed  no  change  during  the  1-year  period.  I 
general,  job  averages  showed  more  increases  tha 
decreases  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  difference 
were  less  than  3  percent. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  scheduled  workweek  of  40  hours  was  commoi 
among  northern  cotton  and  rayon  mills  am 
covered  most  of  the  workers  employed  in  each  o 
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Table  2. — Rayon,  nylon,  and  silk  textile  industry:  Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings1  for  selected  occupations,  specified 

areas,  April  1950 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

South 

Occupation  and  sex 

Northern 

New 

England 

Southern 

New 

England 

Allentown- 
Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Scranton- 
Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Western 

Virginia 

Winston- 

Salem-High 

Point, 

N.  C.s 

Plant  occupations 

len: 

$1.22 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

$1.18 

$1.31 

(3) 

(3) 

1.07 

$1. 14 

(3) 

(3) 

1.00 

1.01 

(3> 

(3) 

1.23 

1.30 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 14 

1.15 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

.97 

1.16 

$1.22 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

$1.07 

$1. 12 

.99 

.97 

$0. 92 

.90 

.91 

.92 

.91 

1.49 

1.50 

1.62 

1.51 

1.48 

1.56 

1.52 

1.54 

(3) 

1.52 

1.63 

1.49 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Jacquard  looms _ 

(3) 

(3) 

1.70 

1.  51 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.49 

1.50 

1.60 

1.53 

1.49 

1.55 

1.53 

1.54 

Machinists,  maintenance _  _ 

1.36 

1.43 

1.  58 

1.45 

1.  32 

1.35 

1.43 

1.39 

1.  41 

1.42 

1.20 

1.29 

1.17 

1.21 

1.30 

1.36 

Truckers,  hand  (including  bobbin  boys) _ 

.98 

1.03 

1.00 

.94 

.93 

.98 

.97 

.97 

(3) 

1.27 

1.25 

1.24 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.13 

(!) 

1.36 

(3) 

1.30 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.18 

1.11 

1.30 

1.41 

1.33 

1.29 

1.32 

1.32 

1.32 

Box  looms _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(3) 

1.32 

1. 47 

1.28 

(3) 

(3) 

1.28 

(3) 

1.36 

1.  29 

1.38 

1. 38 

1.29 

1.31 

1.32 

1.29 

Jacquard  looms _ _ _ 

(s) 

1.  36 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Plain  looms  . . . 

1.36 

1.30 

(3) 

1.25 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Vomen: 

1.00 

1.01 

(3) 

(3) 

.95 

.98 

.98 

1.00 

1.23 

1.12 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.02 

1.04 

1.03 

1.01 

.99 

1.06 

1.02 

1.10 

Spinners,  ring  frame. _ _ 

1.14 

1.  10 

(?) 

(3) 

1.04 

1.06 

(3) 

(3) 

Twister  tenders,  ring  frame _ 

1.04 

1.  08 

1.07 

.97 

.94 

1.07 

1.12 

1.04 

1.09 

1.08 

1.09 

1.00 

(3) 

(3) 

1.02 

1.08 

Warper  tenders,  high  speed _ _ _ 

1.06 

1. 16 

1.23 

1.23 

(3) 

1.06 

1.11 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 27 

1.23 

1. 16 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.28 

(3) 

1.32 

1.30 

1.36 

Box  looms _ _ _ _ _ 

(3) 

1.35 

1.36 

1.24 

(3) 

(») 

1.29 

(3) 

Dobby  looms _ _ _ 

1.27 

1.30 

1. 29 

1.29 

m 

1.32 

1.32 

1.36 

(3) 

1.39 

(3) 

1.37 

(3) 

(s) 

(3) 

(!) 

Plain  looms _ _ _ 

1.37 

1.32 

(3) 

1.23 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

C3) 

1.12 

1. 16 

1.05 

1.01 

1.04 

1.06 

1.06 

1.07 

(3) 

1.42 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.02 

(3) 

(!) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.  02 

(3) 

3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 12 

(3) 

1.05 

1.08 

1.06 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(!) 

1.10 

1.04 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.09 

1.14 

1.07 

.98 

.94 

1.01 

1.02 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 12 

1. 16 

1.03 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 07 

1.  04 

1  08 

Office  occupations 

Women: 

1.07 

1.04 

.86 

1.01 

1. 18 

1.21 

1.02 

1. 13 

Clerk-typists _ _ _ 

1.02 

1.00 

(3) 

.98 

1. 17 

1.10 

.93 

1.02 

1.16 

1.12 

(3) 

1.04 

1. 07 

1.  21 

(s) 

(3) 

t  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  3  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 

a  In  previous  studies  this  area  was  known  as  *‘Greensboro-Burlington,  N.  C.”  4  Includes  data  for  workers  not  shown  separately. 


the  selected  areas.  In  the  South,  the  40-hour 
week  was  predominant  in  3  of  5  cotton  areas  and 
2  of  4  rayon  areas.  The  majority  of  cotton 
workers  in  northwest  Georgia  and  rayon  workers 
in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Winston-Salem-High 
Point  areas  had  a  weekly  schedule  of  48  hours  in 
April  1950. 

Second-  and  third -shift  operations  are  common 
in  cotton  and  rayon  textiles.  Approximately  30 
percent  of  all  workers  studied  were  employed  on 
the  second  shift;  third-shift  employment  varied  by 
area  and  in  the  North  ranged  from  7  to  22  percent 
and  in  the  South  from  18  to  27  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Second-shift  workers  received  no  differ¬ 
entials  in  any  of  the  cotton  areas  or  in  3  of  the 
8  rayon  centers.  About  85  percent  of  the  second- 
shift  workers  in  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  area 


received  a  night-work  premium,  5  percent  being 
the  most  common  differential  paid.  Small  pro¬ 
portions  of  rayon  workers  (ranging  from  0.6  to  2.3 
percent  of  the  total  plant  force)  in  2  northern  and 
2  southern  areas  also  received  additional  payments 
for  work  on  the  second  shift.  Nearly  all  cotton 
and  rayon  mills  in  New  England  operating  third 
shifts  had  provisions  for  the  payment  of  a  7-cent 
hourly  premium.  In  the  South,  a  5-cent  differen¬ 
tial  was  almost  universal  for  third-shift  workers 
in  all  rayon  areas  and  in  3  of  the  5  cotton  areas. 

Six  paid  holidays  a  year  were  generally  provided 
plant  workers  in  New  England  cotton  and  rayon 
mills.  Paid  holidays  were  not  granted  to  rayon 
workers  in  mills  employing  from  about  15  to  30 
percent  of  the  workers  in  southern  New  England 
and  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  and  Scranton- 
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Wilkes-Barre  areas.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
having  such  provisions,  the  number  of  paid  holi¬ 
days  ranged  from  3  to  7  annually.  Textile  workers 
in  some  southern  areas  received  1  or  2  paid  holi¬ 
days  a  year.  Such  benefits  were  provided  for 
nearly  half  of  the  cotton  workers  in  northwest 
Georgia  and  from  about  5  to  15  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  each  of  2  cotton  and  rayon  areas. 
Paid-holiday  provisions  were  more  liberal  for 
office  workers.  In  the  North,  virtually  all  such 
workers  received  specified  holidays  with  pay, 
the  number  of  days  a  year  ranging  from  4  to  11. 
Southern  office  workers  received  from  1  to  7 
holidays  annually.  Paid  holiday  benefits  were 
not  granted  to  more  than  half  the  office  workers  in 
east  central  Alabama  and  the  Statesville  area  cot¬ 
ton  mills,  nor  to  smaller  proportions  in  the  other 
southern  textile  areas  studied,  except  Winston- 
Salem-High  Point  where  all  office  workers  in  rayon 
mills  received  such  benefits. 

Paid  vacations  of  1  week  after  1  year’s  service 
were  generally  received  by  mill  workers  in  both 
the  North  and  South.  Two-week  vacations  after 
5  years’  employment  were  granted  to  most  of  the 
cotton-mill  workers  in  northwest  Georgia  and  to 
a  majority  of  the  rayon  workers  in  the  two  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  three  of  the  four  southern  areas. 
Most  of  the  office  workers  in  New  England  received 
paid  vacations  of  2  weeks  after  a  year’s  service. 
Southern  mills  employing  most  of  the  office  workers 
in  two  of  the  five  cotton  areas  and  three  of  the  four 


rayon  areas  provided  for  similar  benefits.  With  fe 
exceptions,  clerical  workers  in  other  textile  mil 
received  a  1-week  paid  vacation  after  a  year 
employment. 

Life-insurance  and  hospitalization  plans,  fc 
which  employers  paid  part  or  all  of  the  cost: 
covered  the  large  majority  of  textile-mill  an 
office  workers  in  the  areas  studied.  In  only  od 
area,  Green ville-Spartanburg  (cotton),  was  les 
than  50  percent  of  the  plant  force  employed  i 
mills  having  such  plans.  Health  benefits,  sue 
as  accident  and  sickness,  medical,  and  surgicr 
benefits,  were  generally  more  common  in  th 
North  than  in  the  South.  Retirement-pensio: 
plans  were  reported  by  mills  employing  a  thin 
or  more  of  the  workers  in  all  southern  rayon  area 
except  Greenville,  S.  C.  In  the  other  textil 
areas  studied,  there  were  either  no  pension  plan 
or  the  coverage  related  to  only  small  proportion 
of  workers. 

— Charles  Rubensteii 

_  Division  of  Wage  Statistic 

1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  th 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  an- 
related  practices  in  each  industry  and  area  presented  here  is  available  oi 
request. 

The  textile  studies  covered  mills  with  21  or  more  workers.  Approximate!’ 
178,000  workers  were  employed  in  cotton  mills  of  this  size  in  the  3  New  Eng 
land  and  5  southern  areas  studied.  The  study  in  the  rayon  industry  includec 
2  areas  in  New  England,  2  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4  in  the  South,  representing 
a  total  employment  of  about  68,000  workers. 

The  rayon  industry  referred  to  in  this  report  also  includes  the  productioi 
of  nylon  and  silk  yarns  and  fabrics. 

3  For  purposes  of  this  and  other  comparisons,  the  two  Pennsylvania  area 
in  rayon  textiles  are  included  in  the  North. 
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Workers’  Earnings  in 
Ferrous  Foundries,  1950 1 

Average  earnings  of  coremakers  and  molders 
in  the  summer  of  1950  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2.03 
an  hour  in  21  of  22  leading  ferrous-foundry  areas. 
In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  hourly  earnings  of  machine 
molders  averaged  $1.21,  while  coremakers  and 
bench  and  floor  molders  averaged  $1.15.  The 
,  level  of  earnings  of  workers  in  these  occupations 
in  almost  two-thirds  of  the  other  areas  studied 
was  at  least  $1.70  an  hour.  Earnings  of  machine 
i  molders  were  generally  higher  than  those  of  hand 
molders  (bench  and  floor).  This  is  attributed  in 


I  Straight-time  hourly  earnings  1 for  men  in  selected  occupations 
in  ferrous  foundries  in  22  cities,  summer  1950 2 


City 

Chippers 

and 

grinders 

Core- 

makers, 

hand 

Mold¬ 

ers, 

floor 

Mold¬ 

ers, 

hand, 

bench 

0 

$1.15 

$1.15 

$1.15 

$1.26 

1.67 

1. 67 

1.68 

1.46 

1.70 

1.65 

1.64 

1.51 

1.76 

1.  76 

1.74 

1.39 

1.74 

1.70 

1.60 

1. 57 

1.86 

1.83 

1.76 

1.23 

1.54 

1.53 

0 

1.74 

1.95 

1.  92 

1.90 

1.33 

1.50 

1.83 

1.70 

1.13 

1.57 

1.62 

0 

1.73 

1.60 

1.72 

1.62 

1.30 

1.71 

1.76 

1.64 

1.66 

1.82 

1.83 

1.66 

1.40 

1.61 

1.  61 

1.61 

1.22 

1.62 

1.71 

1.72 

1.29 

1.70 

1.73 

1.72 

1.47 

1.92 

1.70 

1.68 

1.52 

1.73 

1.69 

1.  61 

1.50 

1.78 

1.77 

1.76 

1.62 

1.75 

1.69 

1.73 

1.53 

1.84 

1. 85 

1.85 

1.72 

1.85 

1.76 

1. 61 

City 

Molders, 

machine 

Pattern¬ 

makers, 

wood 

Shake¬ 

out 

men 

Truckers, 

hand 

$1.21 

0 

$1.04 

$0.98 

1. 65 

0 

1.30 

0 

1.93 

$1.79 

1.44 

0 

1.73 

2.10 

1.37 

1.25 

1.81 

'  m 

1.36 

0 

1.81 

2.28 

1.  55 

1.17 

1.53 

0 

1.17 

0 

1.95 

0 

1.62 

1.38 

1.86 

1.89 

1.09 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

1.12 

0 

1.97 

2.  08 

1.  36 

1.11 

1.91 

2.  32 

1.28 

0 

1.91 

1.  75 

1.36 

1. 17 

1.70 

0 

1.  51 

1.38 

1.74 

0 

1.36 

1.14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.78 

1.92 

1.29 

1.19 

1.66 

1.78 

1.35 

0 

1.78 

0 

1.50 

1.40 

1.78 

1.95 

1.27 

1.15 

1.84 

2.  27 

1.46 

1.39 

2.03 

0 

1.48 

0 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

>  Data  (or  Buffalo  relate  to  January  1950. 

•  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 


part  to  incentive  systems  in  machine  molding — 
a  process  which  is  widely  used  in  production 
foundries. 

Wood-pattern  makers  were  the  highest  paid 
group  among  the  occupations  studied,  hourly 
earnings  averaging  from  $1.75  an  hour  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  $2.32  in  Los  Angeles.  Wage  levels 
were  in  excess  of  $2  an  hour  in  nearly  half  of  the 
areas  for  which  data  are  presented  for  this  occu¬ 
pation. 

Hand  truckers  in  Birmingham  averaged  98  cents 
an  hour  and  were  the  only  group  of  workers  whose 
hourly  earnings  were  less  than  $1.  In  the  other 
areas  studied,  this  occupation  was  also  the  lowest 
paid  and  wage  levels  ranged  from  $1.11  to  $1.40 
an  hour. 

Earnings  of  ferrous-foundry  workers  were  high¬ 
est  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  which  accounted 
for  half  of  the  total  employment  in  the  areas 
studied.  Detroit  was  the  leading  area  in  five  of 
the  eight  selected  occupations.  The  Pacific  Coast 
ranked  next  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  re¬ 
corded  the  top  levels  in  two  occupations. 

Comparisons  of  current  earnings  with  those 
reported  in  a  similar  study  in  June  1949  showed 
that  increases  had  occurred  in  most  jobs.  Area 
averages  in  general  increased  between  1  and  5 
percent. 

Wage  and  Related  Practices 

Second-shift  operations  were  reported  in  all 
areas  except  Los  Angeles  and  represented  from  3 
percent  of  the  ferrous-foundry  labor  force  in 
Cincinnati  and  Hartford  to  27  percent  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Third-shift  work  was  found  in  14  of  the 
22  areas  studied,  the  crews  ranging  in  size  from 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  ferrous-foundry  employ¬ 
ment  in  4  areas  to  7  percent  in  St.  Louis.  The 
payment  of  differentials  was  a  common  practice, 
some  premium  being  received  by  a  large  majority 
of  late-shift  workers  in  virtually  all  areas.  The 
most  typical  premium  payment  for  night  work 
was  5  cents  an  hour.  Both  second-  and  third- 
shift  workers  received  differentials  as  high  as  10 
percent  of  day-work  rates. 

A  scheduled  workweek  of  40  hours  was  most 
prevalent  in  the  industry.  In  Milwaukee,  ferrous 
foundries  having  two-fifths  of  the  total  employ¬ 
ment  had  work  schedules  of  44  hours  a  week. 
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Workweeks  from  43  to  48  hours  were  also  reported 
in  eight  other  areas  and  were  applicable  to  groups 
of  workers  representing  from  5  to  36  percent  of 
the  area  labor  force  in  ferrous  foundries. 

Paid  holiday  provisions  were  reported  by  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  from  half  to  all  of  the  ferrous- 
foundry  workers  in  all  areas  except  Birmingham 
and  Pittsburgh.  Six  paid  holidays  a  year  was  the 
most  widely  established  policy.  Foundries  em¬ 
ploying  about  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in  New 
York  City  and  all  the  workers  in  San  Francisco 
granted  7  paid  holidays  annually.  Vacation  with 


pay  was  a  common  practice  in  all  the  areas  studied 
Ferrous  foundries  generally  provided  for  a  paic 
vacation  of  1  week  after  a  year’s  service  and  £ 
weeks  after  5  years’  service. 

— Charles  Rubensteik 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 


1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and 
related  practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  ferrous  foundries  producing  gray-iron,  malleable-iron, 
and  steel  castings  and  employing  21  or  more  workers.  Approximately 
67,000  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  of  this  size  in  the  22  areas 
studied. 
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Department  and  Women’s  Ready-to- 
kVear  Stores:  Earnings  1950 1 

Clerks  selling  women’s  and  misses’  suits  and 
oats  in  department  and  women’s  ready-to-wear 
tores  had  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings 
.mong  selected  saleswomen  categories  in  11  of  17 
najor  cities  studied  in  May-July  1950.  Their 
weekly  earnings  ranged  from  an  average  of  $36.85 
n  Providence  to  $70.57  in  Dallas.  Baltimore  was 
he  only  other  city  in  which  the  level  of  weekly 
namings  of  these  saleswomen  was  below  $40; 
n  contrast,  six  cities  recorded  averages  in  excess 
>f  $50.  Nearly  30  percent  of  Dallas  women 
celling  women’s  and  misses’  suits  and  coats  earned 
it  least  $75  a  week  and  one  of  every  seven 
■arned  $100  or  more. 


Saleswomen  in  women’s  shoe  departments 
ranked  first  in  weekly  earnings  among  women’s 
jobs  in  six  cities;  in  all  the  areas  studied,  their 
earnings  averaged  from  $36.18  in  Baltimore  to 
$67.42  in  New  York.  Weekly  earnings  of  other 
numerically  important  saleswomen  groups  ranged 
from  $33.64  to  $49.88  in  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  and  from  $34.40  to  $51.09  in  women’s  and 
misses’  dress  departments.  Saleswomen  of  blouses 
and  neckwear,  notions  and  trimmings,  and 
women’s  accessories  generally  had  the  lowest 
earnings  among  the  selected  selling  classifications. 
Nearly  half  of  the  city  averages  for  these  workers 
did  not  exceed  $35  a  week. 

Highest  paid  among  the  women’s  nonselling 
occupations  studied  (except  office)  were  fitters  of 
women’s  garments.  Their  earnings  ranged  be¬ 
tween  $38  and  $62 — an  average  of  from  $2  to  $13 
more  a  week  than  those  of  alteration  sewers  of 


Average  weekly  earnings  1  of  workers  in  selected  occupations  in  department  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  stores  in  selected  cities 

May-July  1950  2 


Occupation  and  sex 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Minneap- 

olis-St. 

Paul 

New 

Orleans 

Women 

.Store  occupations: 

Cashier-wrappers . .  . .  -  - 

$27. 59 

$27. 43 

$29.  29 

$28. 31 

$40.  82 

$29.  99 

0 

$32. 45 

0 

Elevator  operators,  passenger . . . . . 

Fitters,  women’s  garments.  - - - - 

0 

25.55 

30.  34 

26.74 

37.09 

0 

$35. 08 

36.11 

$24.  25 

0 

38. 44 

38.  79 

0 

53. 14 

0 

0 

43.60 

0 

Sales  clerks,  regular  or  upstairs  departments: 

0 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets . 

33. 39 

33.45 

0 

54.24 

42.96 

0 

40.  67 

38.53 

Blouses  and  neckwear. . . . 

(3) 

29. 88 

33.24 

0 

46.  03 

42.30 

0 

34.80 

0 

Boys’ furnishings - - - - -  - - - 

34.31 

32.  28 

34.11 

0 

47.66 

43.  86 

0 

39.44 

34.  35 

Housewares  (except  china,  glassware,  and  lamps) - 

(3) 

32.  57 

35.21 

0 

49.  21 

37.69 

0 

37.18 

0 

Men’s  furnishings _ _  _ _ 

37.64 

33.64 

33.83 

35.  66 

47.84 

44.  03 

46.12 

38.  98 

35.49 

Notions  and  trimmings _ _ _ _ _  . 

31.01 

30.04 

31.68 

30.03 

42.  27 

31.80 

0 

33.  77 

29.41 

Piece  goods  (yard  goods,  upholstery  fabrics) - 

(3) 

33. 21 

32.  57 

0 

47.  2S 

38. 25 

40.48 

37. 10 

35. 13 

Silverware  and  jewelry  (excluding  costume  jewelry)... 

(3) 

37.  28 

0 

0 

47.  95 

44.  38 

0 

41.05 

0 

Women’s  accessories  (hosiery,  gloves,  and  handbags) . . . 
Women’s  and  misses’ dresses .  . . . . . 

(3) 

31.68 

33.  51 

32.12 

43.  96 

39.81 

40.16 

38.  68 

34. 18 

37.  72 

35.  47 

34.  90 

36.  86 

49.22 

44.  47 

44.  23 

40.74 

38.20 

W omen’s  shoes . . .  . 

(3) 

36. 18 

40.  59 

43.  62 

58.42 

57.39 

0 

49.  29 

0 

Women’s  and  misses’  suits  and  coats . . 

42.  08 

39.  63 

41.59 

40.  96 

57.  79 

70.  57 

48.81 

45.  99 

44.  69 

Sewers,  alteration,  women’s  garments . . . . 

30.  45 

31.58 

34.41 

29.54 

41.04 

0 

35. 99 

35.15 

26.66 

Stockgirls,  selling  sections . . 

22.22 

27.  75 

0 

0 

34.  07 

27.32 

0 

32.28 

0 

Office  occupations: 

Billers,  machine  (billing  machine)  . . . . 

(3) 

0 

33.  51 

0 

41.67 

37.12 

0 

35.  89 

36.64 

Billers,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine) . . 

(3) 

39.40 

0 

32.89 

44.17 

0 

35.  67 

41.67 

0 

Calculating-machine  operators  (Comptometer  type) . 

37.62 

35.  82 

34.03 

33.13 

40.10 

0 

36.39 

37.53 

32. 38 

Clerks,  payroll . .  . .  - . . 

(3) 

42.  20 

39.31 

40.  91 

44.  39 

42.  93 

41.74 

41.35 

40.42 

Stenographers,  general . . . . . 

(3) 

36.97 

35.  96 

34.  83 

44.  66 

40.20 

38.70 

41.  56 

33.  00 

Switchboard  operators . . . . . 

(J) 

33. 27 

40.  70 

32.94 

40.79 

34.63 

38.82 

38.41 

31.25 

Men 

Store  occupations: 

84.41 

0 

Carpenters,  maintenance . . . . 

0 

69. 87 

73. 14 

63.  02 

92.48 

82.  01 

80.71 

Elevator  operators,  passenger . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.03 

0 

0 

0 

Finishers,  furniture . . . 

0 

51.74 

51.64 

0 

58.24 

47.24 

0 

61.20 

44.  79 

Fitters,  men’s  garments . . . 

0 

59.44 

0 

0 

74.  83 

0 

0 

63.  70 

0 

Packers,  bulk . . .  . . . 

0 

36.24 

37.  60 

0 

44.  79 

0 

39.18 

47.  37 

0 

Porters,  day  (cleaners). . . . 

29.10 

30.88 

38. 46 

34.04 

42.  24 

31.74 

34. 81 

41.91 

27.02 

Receiving  clerks  (checkers) . 

0 

34.04 

40.36 

0 

44.48 

0 

0 

50.16 

36.81 

Sales  clerks,  regular  or  upstairs  departments: 

0 

53. 03 

47.30 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets _ _ _ 

0 

0 

39.  64 

0 

64.  55 

0 

Boys’  clothing . . . . . . 

0 

43.  40 

45.19 

0 

69.81 

0 

0 

65. 14 

0 

Floor  coverings . . . . 

70.19 

63.  49 

76.  73 

0 

94.  89 

0 

0 

84.90 

73. 71 

Furniture  and  bedding . .  . . . . 

95.  71 

88.  21 

111.89 

83.09 

98.61 

0 

0 

93.  30 

99. 94 

Housewares  (except  china,  glassware,  and  lamps) - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56.  25 

57.  84 

Major  appliances  (refrigerators,  stoves,  washers,  etc.)  *. 
Men’s  clothing . . . . . . 

74.04 

82.  52 

95.  32 

0 

86.  27 

79.69 

0 

86.75 

105.  70 

86.62 

60.  40 

76.33 

64.46 

85.91 

81.84 

78. 25 

75.  82 

63.  92 

Men’s  furnishings . . . . . . . 

0 

42.  38 

40.  34 

51.76 

67.81 

62.  26 

57.79 

61.41 

62.  00 

Women’s  shoes . . . . 

48.64 

47.  82 

61.52 

56.19 

68.70 

66.  09 

0 

63.  00 

56.  60 

Stockmen,  selling  sections . . . 

0 

29.16 

31.77 

0 

39.  06 

30.79 

0 

37.24 

31.29 

Stockmen,  warehouse . . . 

35.  35 

38.  39 

45.41 

0 

46.85 

38.  25 

0 

50.03 

0 

Tailors,  alteration,  men’s  garments . . 

56.50 

0 

60.40 

54.  27 

62.67 

60.  94 

0 

46. 43 

0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  14. 
970811—51 - 3 
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A,erc„  weekly  earning  .  of  worker,  in  .elected  occuyoUon. in^mendaU  women’,  ready-to-wear  elore,  in  .elected  eilie, 


Occupation  and  sex 


New  York 


Women 

Store  occupations: 

Cashier-wrappers _ _ _ 

Elevator  operators,  passenger _ IIIIIIIIIII  . 

Fitters,  women’s  garments . ...Ill'  ” 

Sales  clerks,  regular  or  upstairs  departments:' . " 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets. .. 

Blouses  and  neckwear _ 

Boys’ furnishings . 

Housewares  (except  china,  glassware",  and  lamps! 

Men’s  furnishings _ _ _ v  ’ - 

Notions  and  trimmings _ 

Piece  goods  (yard  goods,  upholstery  fabrics)  1 1 T 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Silverware  and  jewelry  (excluding  costume  jewelry) 

\V  omen  s  accessories  (hosiery,  gloves,  and  handbags) ' 

Women’s  and  misses’  dresses . 

Women’s  shoes _ _ 

Women’s  and  misses’  suits  and  coats.".' Ill IIII 
Sewers,  alteration,  women’s  garments 
Stockgirls,  selling  sections. . . 

Office  occupations:  .  1 

Billers,  machine  (billing  machine) . 

Billers,  machine  (bookkeeping machine)... 
Calculating-machine  operators  (Comptometer  type) 

Clerks,  payroll. _ _ 

Stenographers,  general . IIIIIIIIIIII  . 

Switchboard  operators _ _ _ 


Men 


Store  occupations: 

Carpenters,  maintenance... . . 

Elevator  operators,  passenger . IIIII . 

Finishers,  furniture . -IIII! 

Fitters,  men’s  garments . I.. 

Packers,  bulk _ 

Porters,  day  (cleaners) _ HHH  . 

Receiving  clerks  (checkers) _ _  _  _ 

Sales  clerks,  regular  or  upstairs  departments: 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets 

Boys’  clothing _ _ 

Floor  coverings _ 

Furniture  and  bedding.. III. II . . . . 

Housewares  (except  china,  glassw'arel'and  lamps) . 

Major  appliances  (refrigerators,  stoves,  washers,  etc  )  * 

Men’s  clothing _  ’  ' 

Men’s  furnishings  . 

Women’s  shoes.. . . 

Stockmen,  selling  sections. 

Stockmen,  warehouse . . 

Tailors,  alteration,  men’s  garments. 


$40.  94 
39.  45 

61.15 

47.  38 

41.66 
47.  57 
46.65 

46.11 

41.  70 
50.  43 

53.68 

42.  76 

46.  73 
67.  42 

51.37 

47.  80 

37.79 

49.  86 
45.  97 
44.01 

47.20 
42.97 

43.10 


78.20 
45.  83 
65.  27 
74.  83 

48.49 
44.26 

43.  54 

58.  09 
70.  69 

114.32 
153.  27 

48.  47 
121.  87 
98.  96 
57.  50 
83.02 
40.05 

53.  46 


Phila¬ 

delphia 


$30.  59 

42.11 

44.  31 

44.90 

36.  53 
40.  47 
39.  67 

38.  59 
35.  77 

38.  79 
40.19 
38.  61 

44.41 

49.  64 

54.73 
42.08 

27.12 

0 

38.50 

34.54 

37.  67 

37.10 

36.87 


99.  47 
42.70 
56.  54 
68.  65 

38.  66 
40.  46 

41.68 

60.  65 
64.  66 
102.42 
115.  72 
47.  07 

94. 15 
95.  06 

48.96 

63.78 

33.  57 

45.  51 


Pitts¬ 

burgh 


$40.  82 
44.61 

54.  45 

49.80 

43.37 

46.  33 

45.68 

47.78 

42.  00 

45.32 

50.  37 

43.  35 
48.  56 

55.  92 

63. 15 
46.  36 
43.  77 

0 

0 

0 

48.  96 

42.59 
43.  93 


95.  63 
48.  48 
76.  21 
72.  21 
59.83 

47.60 

54.  01 

(3) 

65.  37 
104.  46 
115.  87 
(3) 

104. 48 
107.  56 

55.  53 
60.  51 
45. 14 
59.  42 


Provi¬ 

dence 


San  Fran- 
cisco- 
Oakland 


Seattle 


$30.  71 
30.56 

38.11 

35.20 

33. 96 
0 
(’) 

35.  51 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

34.29 

34.  40 

(3) 

36.  85 

35.  41 

(•) 

(3) 

39.  41 
35. 02 

40.  23 
33.34 

32.80 


0 

(3) 

67.31 

(3) 

0) 

37.23 

44.20 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

62.32 
0 
0 

(3) 

(3) 

52.  03 

(3) 

42.15 


$42.65 

46.58 

(3) 

(») 

(3) 

0 

0 

49.  88 

44.  69 
(3) 

0 

48.44 
51.09 
59.41 
57. 02 
47.  02 
(3) 

(3) 

49.62 

45.  54 
50.56 
47.77 
46.04 


89.  56 
50.  46 
0 
(3) 

52.37 

48.37 

(•) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

92.43 

(3) 

(3) 

71.78 
53.  85 

72.96 

(3) 

(3) 


$38. 16 

38.78 

47.  67 

41.42 

38.  43 

39.  02 

39.24 
40. 07 
38.  50 
39.31 

39.73 

38.50 
44.94 
(3) 

53.06 

40.  95 

(3) 

41.87 

(3) 

39.55 

46.17 

43.52 

40.93 


87.  05 

(3) 

67.  22 

69. 17 
54.64 
43.01 

54.88 

(3) 

(3) 

81.71 
86.  72 
(3) 

(3) 

85.  55 
50.  32 
65.  89 
50.  86 
52.  66 
70.92 


Toledo 


$36. 17 

37.70 
45. 08 

45. 82 

39.73 
41.57 
43.00 

42.15 
41.05 
40.  94 
(») 

43.28 

45.18 

(*) 

56.70 
41.39 
(3) 

40.88 
(') 

38. 97 

42.88 

42.24 

39.  59 


75.27 

(3) 

67.66 

(>) 

46.  41 
46.  69 
0 

55.  27 

0 

83.  91 
97.  54 
0 

87.00 

73.07 

0 

59.  01 
0 
63.  54 
65. 59 


Wash¬ 
ington, 
D.  C. 


0 

$30.2 

44.  li 

38. 4* 
34.  5( 
39.  7( 
36. 35 

41.25 

34. 8i 
37.i; 
44. 01 
36.lt 
40.46 

48.88 
43.  26 

38.  47 

27. 21 

0 

39.  72 

40.  36 

42.11 

42.67 

39.22 


82.62 

0 

52.44 

70.11 

0 

31.96 

38.73 

0 

50.  76 
79.  72 
112.10 
0 
0 

82.94 

62.60 
65.86 
0 

36.  58 

62.43 


women  s  garments,  the  next  ranking  group.  In 
other  nonselling  jobs,  weekly  earnings  were  as 
low  as  $24.25  for  passenger  elevator  operators  in 
New  Orleans  and  $27.43  for  cashier-wrappers  in 
Baltimore  and  as  high  as  $46.58  and  $42.65  for 
the  respective  occupations  in  San  Francisco. 
Stockgirls  employed  in  selling  sections  were  the 
lowest  paid  women  workers.  They  averaged  less 
than  $30  a  week  in  about  half  the  areas  for  which 
earnings  data  are  presented. 

Payroll  clerks  were  generally  the  highest  paid  of 
the  6  women’s  office  classifications  studied,  averag¬ 
ing  from  $37.67  weekly  in  Philadelphia  to  $50.56  in 
San  Francisco-Oakland.  Boston  with  an  average 
of  $39.31  was  the  only  other  city  in  which  the 
level  of  earnings  of  these  workers  went  below  $40. 


General  stenographers  averaged  between  $40  and 
$50  a  week  in  most  cities.  Half  or  more  of  the 
city  averages  of  billers  using  either  billing  or  book¬ 
keeping  machines,  calculating  machine  operators 
(Comptometer  type),  and  switchboard  operators 
were  within  a  $30-$40  range. 

Salesmen  of  furniture  and  bedding  had  the 
highest  earnings  in  14  of  the  15  cities  for  which 
these  data  are  recorded.  They  averaged  over  $100 
a  week  in  five  cities,  and  between  $80  and  $100  in 
all  other  cities  except  Providence  ($62.32).  Men 
selling  floor  coverings  or  major  appliances  (exclud¬ 
ing  radios  and  television  receivers)  in  three  cities 
and  men  s  clothing  salesmen  in  one  city  were  the 
only  other  workers  whose  weekly  levels  of  earnings 
exceeded  $100;  in  other  cities,  these  salesmen  gen- 
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rally  averaged  more  than  $70.  City  averages  in 
he  $40-$60  bracket  were  most  common  for  men 
elling  bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets;  house- 
vares;  and  men’s  furnishings.  Salesmen  of  boys’ 
lothing  and  women’s  shoes  averaged  between  $60 
md  $75  weekly  in  most  of  the  areas  studied. 

Maintenance  carpenters  recorded  the  top  earn- 
ngs  levels  among  the  selected  men’s  nonselling 
obs  and  averaged  from  $63.02  in  Buffalo  to  $99.47 
i  week  in  Philadelphia.  Average  earnings  be- 
ween  $50  and  $75  occurred  most  frequently  for 
'urniture  finishers,  fitters  of  men’s  garments,  and 
dteration  tailors.  Most  of  the  city  averages  for 
die  other  nonselling  men’s  jobs  were  less  than  $50  a 
veek.  Day  porters  and  stockmen  in  selling  sec- 
ions  were  the  lowest  paid  groups ;  they  earned  on 
he  average,  from  $27.02  in  New  Orleans  to  $48.37 
i  week  in  San  Francisco-Oakland  and  from  $29.16 
n  Baltimore  to  $50.86  in  Seattle,  respectively. 

Of  the  17  cities  studied,  weekly  earnings  were 
lsually  highest  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
md  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Earnings  at  the 
ower  levels  were  commonly  found  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  and  Providence. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  work  schedule  of  40  hours  a  week  for  full-time 
employees  prevailed  in  most  or  all  the  stores  in 
virtually  all  cities  studied  except  Boston.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  department  and  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  stores  in  Boston  reported  scheduled  weekly 
hours  varying  from  36 /  to  39.  A  5-day  workweek 
was  most  typical  in  the  industry,  but  in  Buffalo, 
Denver,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle,  a  6-day  week  prevailed  in 
at  least  a  majority  of  stores. 

Six  paid  holidays  a  year  were  generally  granted 


to  full-time  workers  in  9  of  the  17  cities  studied. 
Workers  in  most  New  York  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  stores  and  in  all  Seattle  stores  were 
granted  7  days;  in  Providence  9  paid  holidays  were 
typical.  Approximately  half  the  stores  in  Boston 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  did  not  provide  their 
workers  with  such  benefits. 

Paid  vacations  were  provided  in  all  stores 
studied.  The  usual  practice  was  a  1-week  vaca¬ 
tion  after  a  year’s  service  and  2  weeks  after  2 
years.  Most  of  the  Boston  stores  and  some  stores 
in  9  other  cities  provided  for  1-week  vacations 
after  6  months’  service.  Vacations  over  2  weeks, 
primarily  after  2  years  of  employment,  were  estab¬ 
lished  policies  of  13  stores  in  5  cities. 

Discount  privileges  were  granted  to  full-time 
employees  by  all  except  one  of  the  stores  studied. 
Discounts  generally  varied  from  10  to  20  percent 
and  were  more  liberal  on  wearable  merchandise 
than  on  other  types.  Approximately  6  of  every  10 
stores  allowed  discount  privileges  immediately 
upon  employment;  others  required  specified 
periods  of  employment  before  granting  such 
benefits.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
industry  to  extend  merchandise  discounts  to  the 
employees’  immediate  families. 

— Charles  Rubenstein 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 

i  Data  collected  by  field  representatives  under  direction  of  the  Bureau’s 
regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  earnings  and  related 
practices  in  each  of  the  selected  cities  is  available  on  request. 

The  studies  included  department  stores  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  stores 
employing  more  than  250  workers  and  were  made  in  the  following  17  selected 
areas:  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Minneapolis-St.Paul,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Providence,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Seattle,  Toledo,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  earnings  data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  pertain  to  regular 
full-time  workers  only.  Earnings  of  bargain  basement  sales  clerks  have  been 
excluded.  For  commission  workers,  the  commission  earnings  were  averaged 
over  a  12-month  period. 
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Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses: 
Earnings  in  August  1950  1 

Hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  the  women’s  and 
misses’  dress  industry  averaged  more  than  $1.40 
in  August  1950  in  a  majority  of  11  leading  centers. 
New  York,  where  much  of  the  industry  is  concen¬ 
trated,  had  the  highest  hourly  average,  $1.87. 
Other  cities  in  which  high  averages  prevailed  in¬ 
cluded  Paterson,  N.  J.  ($1.67);  Chicago  ($1.50); 
Newark -Jersey  City  ($1.47);  Los  Angeles  ($1.45); 
and  Boston  ($1.44). 

Men  constituted  about  25  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  New  York,  20  percent  in  Philadelphia,  and 
from  6  to  14  percent  in  the  other  areas.  .  Their 
hourly  earnings  ranged  from  $1.16  in  Dallas  to 
$2.52  in  New  York,  and  averaged  more  than  $2  in 
6  of  the  11  areas. 

Women  averaged  $1.66  an  hour  in  New  York 
and  $1.58  in  Paterson.  Their  average  earnings 
were  $1.25  or  more  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Newark-Jersey  City,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
only  one  area  was  their  over-all  average  below  $1 
an  hour. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  most  of 
the  selected  occupations  were  women,  virtually  all 
cutters  and  markers  were  men.  Pressers  were 
another  group  in  which  men  were  in  the  majority 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  Newark-Jersey  City,  and 
Paterson.  Cutters  and  markers,  final  inspectors, 
thread  trimmers,  and  work  distributors  were 
typically  paid  time  rates.  Sewing  and  pressing 
operations  were  usually  on  an  incentive  basis. 

More  than  half  the  workers  in  the  industry  were 
sewing-machine  operators.  Of  the  two  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  the  single-hand  (tailor)  system  was 
predominant  in  most  areas  and  included  about 
seven-eighths  of  all  operators  studied.  Their 
earnings  averaged  more  than  $1.50  an  hour  in 
all  except  four  areas.  In  New  York  they  earned, 
on  the  average,  $2.02  an  hour;  in  Paterson,  $1.78; 
and  in  Philadelphia,  $1.69. 

The  section  system  of  sewing-machine  operation 
was  more  common  in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  St.  Louis.  Operators  under  this 
system  earned  from  an  average  of  $1  an  hour  in 


Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  St.  Louis  to  $1.42  in  Chicago. 
In  practically  all  cities  having  both  types  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  average  earnings  of  section-system  opera¬ 
tors  were  lower  than  those  of  single-hand  operators. 

Cutters  and  markers — the  highest  paid  occu¬ 
pation  in  most  areas — averaged  more  than  $2  an 
hour  in  6  of  the  11  areas.  In  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Paterson,  however,  pressers  had 
the  highest  earnings  among  the  occupations 
studied.  Thread  trimmers  and  work  distributors 
were  typically  the  lowest  paid  occupations. 

In  New  York,  comparisons  were  made  of  work¬ 
ers’  earnings  in  establishments  classified  according 
to  predominant  wholesale  price  line.  The  average 
earnings  of  workers  in  shops  producing  dresses 
which  sold  for  more  than  $12.75  each  were  usually 
somewhat  higher  than  the  earnings  of  those 
making  lower-priced  dresses. 

Variations  in  occupational  average  earnings 
among  classifications  of  establishments  by  price 
line  or  among  cities,  probably  reflect  a  combination 
of  factors  including  other  items  such  as  work  flow, 
individual  productivity  of  incentive  workers,  and 
type  of  garment  produced. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

In  most  areas,  a  large  majority  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  studied  had  agreements  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union.  Supple¬ 
mentary  benefit  provisions  in  the  agreements, 
however,  were  not  uniform  among  the  different 
areas. 

Paid  holidays,  most  commonly  provided  for 
workers  paid  on  a  time  basis,  were  6%  days  annu¬ 
ally — the  usual  practice  in  New  York,  Newark- 
Jersey  City,  and  Paterson.  Atlanta  shops  granted 
6  holidays  for  which  the  workers  received,  from 
an  employer-contributed  union  fund,  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  their  annual  earnings.  In 
Los  Angeles,  workers  who  were  paid  time  rates 
received  pay  for  6  holidays;  in  St.  Louis,  the 
provision  was  5  days  annually  for  both  time  and 
incentive  workers.  Usually,  time-rated  workers 
only  were  provided  paid  holidays  in  the  other 
areas  studied,  the  number  of  days  ranging  from 
3  to  5. 
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Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings, 1  selected  plant  occupations  in  manufacture  of  women’s  and  misses’  dresses  in  selected 

areas,  August  1950 


Plant  occupation  and  sex 

At¬ 

lanta 

Boston 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Cleve¬ 

land 

Dallas 

Los 

An¬ 

geles 

New¬ 
ark- 
Jersey 
City 2 

New  York 

Pater¬ 
son  2 

Philadelphia 

8t. 

Louis 

All 

shops 

Regu¬ 

lar 

shops 

Con¬ 

tract 

shops 

All 

shops 

Regu¬ 

lar 

shops 

Con¬ 

tract 

shops 

All 

shops 

Regu¬ 

lar 

shops 

Con¬ 

tract 

shops 

All  occupations 

All  workers..  _ 

$0. 95 

$1.44 

$1.49 

$1. 37 

$1.50 

$1.23 

$1.02 

$1.45 

$1.47 

$1. 87 

$2. 07 

$1.73 

$1.67 

$1.40 

$1.37 

$1.47 

$1.09 

Men . . . . . 

1.37 

2. 38 

2.44 

2. 28 

2.26 

1.85 

1. 16 

2.01 

2. 36 

2.52 

2.  67 

2.  45 

2. 38 

1. 98 

1.88 

2. 32 

1.50 

Women . . . 

.92 

1.28 

1.32 

1.24 

1.  39 

1. 13 

1. 01 

1.37 

1.40 

1.  66 

1.82 

1.56 

1.58 

1. 25 

1.24 

1.28 

1.04 

Selected  occupations 

Cutters  and  markers . 

1.50 

2.11 

2.13 

2.01 

2.35 

1.91 

1.35 

2. 19 

2.59 

2.  54 

2.53 

2.58 

(3) 

2.27 

2.26 

(») 

1.73 

Men _ _ _ _ 

1.50 

2.11 

2.13 

2.01 

2.35 

2. 12 

1.36 

(3) 

2.59 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.73 

1.02 

1.  25 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Inspectors,  final  (examin- 

ers) _  _ 

.87 

1. 07 

(3) 

(!) 

.97 

.97 

.88 

1.04 

.98 

1.  26 

1.27 

1.26 

(3) 

.94 

.95 

.90 

.89 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Women... . . 

.87 

1.07 

(3) 

m 

.97 

.97 

.88 

1.04 

(3) 

1.  26 

I.  27 

1.26 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

.90 

.89 

Pressers,  hand . . . 

.76 

2. 36 

2.28 

2.  43 

2.  51 

1.20 

1. 05 

1.79 

2.17 

3.  02 

3.41 

2.  79 

2.50 

1.58 

1.50 

1.80 

1.61 

Men.. _ _ 

3.39 

3. 72 

3. 19 

2.99 

(3) 

2.  47 

2.59 

3.09 

(>) 

2.  87 

2.50 

2.43 

2. 44 

2.41 

2. 19 

.76 

1.34 

1.29 

1.40 

1.09 

(3) 

1.05 

1.48 

1.69 

1. 71 

(3) 

1.41 

1.02 

.95 

1.29 

1. 12 

Sewers,  hand  (finishers) _ 

.78 

1. 19 

1.  22 

1. 14 

1.37 

1.10 

.96 

1.18 

1. 15 

1.45 

1.59 

1.35 

1.40 

1. 19 

1. 13 

1.41 

.98 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Women.  .  _  .  .  ... 

.78 

1.19 

1.22 

1. 14 

1.37 

1.10 

.96 

1.18 

1.15 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.40 

1. 19 

1. 13 

1.41 

.98 

Sewing-machine  operators, 

section  system . 

1.00 

1.20 

(») 

(*) 

1.42 

1.02 

1.00 

(3) 

1.30 

1.39 

(») 

1.39 

(3) 

1. 25 

1.  25 

1.24 

1.00 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.  85 

(3) 

(3) 

Women . 

1.00 

1.20 

(3) 

(3) 

1.42 

1. 02 

1.00 

(3) 

1.30 

(>) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.  24 

(*) 

(>) 

1. 00 

Sewing-machine  operators, 

single-hand  (tailor)  sys- 

tem . . . . 

.94 

1.58 

1.69 

1.43 

1.57 

1.  61 

1. 13 

1.48 

1.60 

2.02 

2. 40 

1.81 

1.78 

1.69 

1.  59 

2. 06 

1.31 

2. 07 

(3) 

(3) 

1.85 

1.61 

(3) 

2.63 

2.  80 

2. 36 

1. 91 

1.73 

(3) 

Women . 

.94 

1. 56 

1.66 

1.43 

1.57 

1.61 

1. 13 

1.48 

(3) 

1.91 

2.26 

1. 75 

1.78 

1. 61 

1. 55 

(3) 

1.31 

Thread  trimmers  (cleaners). 

.77 

.78 

.78 

.78 

.86 

.89 

(3) 

.92 

.91 

.97 

.99 

.95 

.94 

.84 

.86 

.80 

.80 

(3) 

1.17 

(3) 

(3) 

Women . 

.77 

.78 

.78 

.78 

.86 

.89 

(3) 

.92 

.91 

.97 

(3) 

(3) 

.94 

.84 

.86 

.80 

.80 

Work  distributors . 

(?) 

.85 

(3) 

(3) 

.86 

.97 

.85 

.97 

.93 

.97 

.97 

.96 

(3) 

.92 

(3) 

(>) 

.81 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.03 

1.02 

1.03 

(3) 

(3) 

Women . . . 

(>) 

(>) 

(3) 

(») 

.86 

.97 

.85 

.97 

(3) 

.94 

.96 

.92 

(3) 

.92 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  tor  overtime  and  night  work.  for  regular  and  contract  shops. 

» Industry  primarily  composed  of  contract  shops.  Regular  shops  were  3  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average, 

predominant  in  the  other  areas  for  which  data  are  not  presented  separately 


Vacation  benefits  in  7  of  the  11  areas  studied 
were  paid  from  union  funds,  provided  by  employer 
xmtributions  of  specified  percentages  of  their 
-veekly  payrolls  for  workers  covered  by  the  union 
igreements.  The  vacation  payments  to  workers 
n  New  York,  Newark-Jersey  City,  and  Paterson 
varied  by  occupation;  in  1950,  they  ranged  from 
535  for  cleaners  and  pinkers  to  $53  for  pressers 
ind  cutters.  Workers  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Los 
\ngeles,  and  Philadelphia  received  as  vacation 
Day  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  their  annual 
larnings;  in  Philadelphia,  however,  payments  were 
lot  to  exceed  $65.  In  the  4  remaining  areas, 
vacation  payments  were  made  directly  to  the 
vorkers  by  the  employers  and  usually  amounted 
o  1  week’s  pay  after  a  year  of  service.  In  a  few 
nstances,  proportionately  smaller  amounts  were 
ilso  reported  for  specified  shorter  periods  of 
service  and  additional  amounts  after  5  years  of 
service. 

Health  benefits  which  were  also  provided  from 
unploy er-contributed  union  funds  in  most  areas, 
usually  included  sickness,  hospitalization,  surgery, 


eyeglasses,  and  death  benefits.  In  six  areas, 
medical  service  was  provided  at  union  health 
centers;  such  service  is  also  planned  for  three 
additional  areas. 

Retirement  funds  have  been  established  through 
employer  contributions  amounting  to  1  percent  of 
the  payrolls  for  workers  covered  by  the  union 
agreements  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Newark-Jersey  City,  and  Paterson.  In  Boston, 
parts  of  the  vacation  and  health  funds  may  also 
be  assigned  to  the  retirement  fund.  Qualified 
workers  over  the  age  of  65  years  in  New  York, 
Newark-Jersey  City,  and  Paterson  receive  $50 
a  month  from  these  funds.  Regulations  regarding 
retirement  payments  have  not  yet  been  established 
in  the  other  two  areas. 

— Fred  W.  Mohr 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 

i  Data  collected  by  field  representatives  under  direction  of  the  Bureau’s 
regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and  related 
practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  style  dresses  only  and  was  limited  to  shops  employing 
8  or  more  workers.  Approximately  85,000  workers  were  employed  in  shops 
of  this  size  in  the  11  areas  studied. 
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Footwear  Manufacture: 

Earnings  in  September  1950  1 

Edge  trimmers  were  the  highest  paid  among 
selected  occupations  in  the  footwear  industry 
studied  in  13  areas.  They  had  average  earnings 
in  September  1950  ranging  from  $1.35  an  hour  in 
plants  making  children’s  Goodyear  welt  shoes  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  to  $2.55  in  women’s 
cement-process  (conventional  lasted)  shoe  plants 
in  New  York  City.  Their  earnings  averaged  $1.75 
or  more  an  hour  in  two-thirds  of  the  areas. 

Machine  cutters  of  vamps  and  whole  shoes, 
numerically  the  most  important  of  the  men’s  oc¬ 
cupations  studied,  averaged  $1.50  or  more  an  hour 
in  all  except  four  areas.  Floor  boys  had  the  lowest 
earnings  among  the  men’s  occupations,  with  aver¬ 
ages  ranging  from  77  cents  to  $1  an  hour. 

Among  the  selected  women’s  occupations,  fancy 
stitchers  included  the  most  workers.  Their  aver¬ 
age  earnings  ranged  from  87  cents  in  women’s 
cement-process  (slip  lasted)  plants  in  Missouri 
(except  St.  Louis)  to  $1.66  an  hour  in  women’s 
cement-process  (conventional  lasted)  plants  in 
New  York.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  averages 
for  this  occupation  were  more  than  $1.10  an  hour. 
In  most  areas,  the  earnings  of  top  stitchers  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  fancy  stitchers  by  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  3  to  12  cents  an  hour.  Floor  girls  were 
typically  the  lowest  paid  among  the  women’s  oc¬ 
cupations;  their  average  earnings  ranged  from  87 
cents  to  $1.04  an  hour. 

Workers  in  New  York  generally  had  the  highest 
occupational  average  hourly  earnings  among  the 
areas  studied  in  the  women’s  cement-process  (con¬ 
ventional  lasted)  branch  of  the  industry.  Los 


Angeles  ranked  second,  on  the  average,  while 
Boston  and  Haverhill  averages  were  typically 
higher  than  those  in  the  other  New  England  areas. 
Earnings  in  St.  Louis  were  relatively  close  to  the 
New  England  levels  and  for  most  occupations  were 
more  than  20  cents  higher  than  the  averages  for 
the  remainder  of  Missouri. 

Of  the  three  areas  in  which  women’s  cement 
process  (slip  lasted)  shoes  were  studied,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  workers  in  Los  Angeles  were  highest. 

In  the  men’s  Goodyear  welt  branch  of  the 
industry,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  men’s  area 
job  averages  exceeded  $1.50  an  hour.  Floor  boys 
and  floor  girls  were  the  only  selected  occupations 
for  which  average  earnings  were  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  Brockton  and 
in  Illinois  were  usually  higher  than  those  in 
Worcester  although  the  differences  in  most  in¬ 
stances  amounted  to  less  than  15  cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  occupa¬ 
tions  common  to  all  branches  of  the  footwear 
industry  studied  were  generally  highest  in  women’s 
cement  process  (conventional  lasted)  plants  in 
New  York  City.  The  lowest  averages  were  usually 
in  the  children’s  Goodyear  welt  branch  of  the 
industry  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
women’s  cement  process  (slip  lasted)  branch  in 
Missouri  (except  St.  Louis). 

Comparisons  of  plant  worker  earnings  in 
September  1950  with  those  presented  for  a  similar 
study  in  September  1949  show  increases  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  area  occupational  averages  for 
which  comparable  data  are  available.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  increases,  however,  amounted  to 
less  than  5  percent.  Since  most  workers  in  the 
footwear  industry  are  paid  on  an  incentive  basis, 
factors  such  as  work  flow,  style  changes,  and 
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Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  in  selected  occupations  in  footwear  manufacturing,  by  process  and  wage  area, 

September  1950 


Women’s  cement  process  shoes  (conventional  lasted) 


Occupation  and  sex 


Plant  occupations,  men 

.  Assemblers  for  pullover,  machine . — 

Bed-machine  operators _ 

|  nutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  hand _ 

nutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  machine. 

Edge  trimmers,  machine _ _ _ 

j  Fancy  stitchers . . . — 

,  Floor  boys . . - . 

Mechanics,  maintenance . . . 

!  Side  lasters,  machine _ 

Sole  attachers,  cement  process _ 

!  Top  stitchers . . . . 

pTreers . . . . . 

Vampers _ 

Wood-heel-seat  fitters,  hand. . 

Wood-heel-seat  fitters,  machine _ 

Plant  occupations,  women 

Fancy  stitchers - - - 

Floor  girls _ _ _ 

Top  stitchers . . . 

!  Treers _ _ ... 

Vampers . . . 


Office  occupations,  women 

Clerks,  payroll _ _ _ _ 

Clerk-typists. . . . . 

'Stenographers,  general _ 


Plant  occupations,  men 

Assemblers  for  pullover,  machine _ 

Bed-machine  operators . . 

Cutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  hand _ 

Cutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  machine. 

Edge  trimmers,  machine _ 

Fancy  stitchers _ _ _ 

Floor  boys _ _ _ 

Goodyear  stitchers _ 

Mechanics,  maintenance _ _ 

Platform-cover  lasters _ _ 

Side  lasters,  machine _ _ 

Sock-lining  stitchers _ _ 

Sole  attachers,  cement  process . . 

Thread  lasters _ _ 

Top  stitchers _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Treers _ 

Vampers . . . . 

Plant  occupations,  women 

Fancy  stitchers _ _ _ 

Floor  girls _ _ _ _ 

Platform-cover  stitchers . . . 

Sock-lining  stitchers _ _ _ 

Top  stitchers _ 

Treers _ _ _ 

Vampers. . . . — 

Office  occupations,  women 

Clerks,  payroll _ _ _ 

Clerk-typists . . 

Stenographers,  general _ 


New  England 

New 

York, 

N.  Y. 

Missouri 
(except 
St.  Louis) 

St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Los 

Angeles, 

Calif. 

Aubum- 

Lewiston 

Maine 

Boston, 

Mass. 

Haver¬ 

hill, 

Mass. 

Lynn, 

Mass. 

South¬ 

eastern 

New 

Hamp¬ 

shire 

Worces¬ 

ter, 

Mass 

$1.72 

$1.67 

$1.71 

$1.82 

$1.55 

$1.69 

$2.03 

$1.27 

$1.61 

$1.85 

1.62 

1.54 

1.88 

1.64 

1. 67 

1.66 

2. 12 

1.40 

1.  62 

1.73 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2. 30 

1.33 

1.69 

(2) 

1.59 

1. 67 

1.67 

1.62 

1.50 

1.64 

1.51 

1.33 

1.57 

1.88 

1.91 

1.91 

1.78 

1.63 

1.75 

1.75 

2.  55 

1.44 

1.85 

1.68 

0 

1.70 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2.  22 

0 

(2) 

1.48 

.77 

.87 

.83 

.86 

.89 

.83 

.94 

.85 

1.00 

.99 

1.71 

2.00 

1.72 

1.84 

1.60 

1.67 

(2) 

1.41 

1.54 

1.71 

1.80 

1.74 

1.90 

1.57 

1.63 

1.63 

2.15 

1.45 

1.66 

1.83 

1.48 

1.53 

1.64 

1.79 

1.52 

1.48 

2.  23 

1.15 

1.48 

1.65 

0 

1.84 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

0 

2.04 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.43 

1.59 

1. 65 

1.52 

1.45 

1.35 

1.93 

1.31 

1.65 

0 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2.12 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

1.79 

(2) 

(2) 

1.98 

1.17 

1. 65 

(2) 

1.59 

1.63 

1.48 

1.69 

1.38 

1.59 

1. 91 

1.04 

1.74 

0 

1.16 

1.37 

1.25 

1.13 

1.13 

1.14 

1.66 

.94 

1.20 

1.48 

.91 

.98 

.95 

.96 

.91 

.94 

1.04 

.93 

.95 

1.02 

1.29 

1.60 

1.31 

1.25 

1.16 

1.23 

(2) 

1.05 

1.27 

1.53 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

.97 

1. 37 

(2) 

1.45 

1.77 

1.24 

1.24 

1.08 

1.16 

(2) 

1. 00 

1. 32 

1.52 

.78 

.93 

.87 

.89 

.83 

.81 

1.16 

.92 

.87 

1.08 

(2) 

.90 

(2) 

.83 

.84 

(2) 

1.02 

.79 

.87 

(2) 

.87 

.95 

.91 

.87 

.86 

(2) 

1.27 

.92 

1.04 

(2) 

Women’s  cement  process  shoes 
(slip  lasted) 

Men’s  Goodyear  welt  shoes 

Children’s 
Goodyear 
welt  shoes 

Children’s 

stitchdown 

shoes 

Missouri 

St.  Louis, 

Los 

Brockton, 

Worcester, 

Southeastern 

New  York, 

(except 

St.  Louis) 

Mo. 

Angeles, 

Calif. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Pennsylvania 

N.  Y. 

$1.69 

$1.47 

$1.71 

$1.09 

1.51 

1.47 

1. 79 

1.36 

(2) 

$1.58 

$1.92 

1.47 

0 

1.87 

1. 10 

0  . 

$1.13 

1.43 

1.92 

1.66 

1.57 

1.62 

1.22 

$1.83 

1.36 

1.64 

2. 18 

1.89 

1.76 

1.85 

1.35 

1. 92 

(2) 

(2) 

1.66 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

2. 01 

.94 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

0 

.87 

.78 

.84 

1.65 

1.56 

1.68 

1.17 

1.89 

1.33 

1.35 

1.65 

1.68 

1.59 

1.49 

1.33 

0 

1.01 

1.  54 

1.80 

1.  57 

1.63 

1.61 

1.21 

(2) 

(2) 

1.85 

1.32 

1.42 

1.  64 

2. 17 

(2) 

(2) 

1.52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.84 

(2) 

1.21 

(2) 

1.43 

1.44 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.42 

1.24 

0 

0 

1.83 

.87 

.91 

1.54 

1.12 

1. 13 

1. 13 

.98 

1.45 

1.00 

.95 

(2) 

.90 

.89 

.96 

.87 

.98 

1  07 

1  15 

1.94 

1  07 

.  97 

1.  75 

.94 

.98 

1.61 

1.11 

1.09 

1.24 

1.02 

1.42 

1.09 

1.17 

1.26 

0 

0 

1. 18 

.85 

1.09 

.80 

.98 

(2) 

1.42 

1.19 

1.31 

1.01 

1.49 

.  S8 

1.17 

(2) 

.88 

.86 

0 

.98 

1.29 

.78 

.84 

(2) 

0 

0 

.95 

.93 

0 

.92 

(2) 

(2) 

.86 

.90 

0 

.96 

0 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


*  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 
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individual  productivity,  as  well  as  wage  adjust¬ 
ments,  may  be  reflected  in  changes  in  occupational 
earnings. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  work  schedule  of  40  hours  a  week  was  almost 
universal  among  the  plants  studied.  The  only 
exception  was  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  approxi¬ 
mately  5  percent  of  the  shoe  workers  had  a  weekly 
schedule  of  45  hours. 

Paid  holidays  for  plant  workers,  generally  six 
in  number,  were  the  usual  practice.  In  St.  Louis, 
however,  most  workers  were  given  5  days  annually, 
while  in  Worcester,  1  day  was  most  common.  In 
Brockton  and  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  workers  in  the  plants 
studied  were  granted  any  paid  holidays.  Nearly 
all  office  workers  received  paid  holiday  benefits, 
usually  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  plant  workers. 

Paid  vacations  of  1  week  after  a  year  of  service 
were  the  usual  practice,  that  being  the  provision 
reported  for  all  plant  workers  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  areas  studied.  In  the  other  areas,  foot¬ 
wear  plants  employing  from  about  85  to  98  per¬ 


cent  of  the  workers  provided  for  similar  benefits 
Two-week  vacations  after  5  years  of  service  were 
granted  to  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  about 
three-fifths  of  the  areas  and  to  a  fourth  or  more 
of  the  workers  in  two  other  areas.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  small  minority  (not  more  than  an  eighth) 
of  the  workers  received  no  vacation  pay. 

Insurance  plans  financed  at  least  partially  by 
the  employer,  were  in  effect  in  all  areas.  These 
plans  usually  included  life  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  other  health  insurance.  In  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  areas,  the  plans  covered  a  majority 
of  the  workers.  In  the  other  areas,  plants  em¬ 
ploying  from  about  20  to  40  percent  of  the  workers 
provided  similar  insurance  benefits. 

— Fred  W.  Mohr 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 


1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages 
and  related  practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  plants  employing  21  or  more  workers  in  the  following 
branches  of  the  industry:  women’s  cement  process  (conventional  and  slip 
lasted),  men’s  Goodyear  welt,  children’s  Goodyear  welt,  and  children’s 
stitchdown.  Approximately  68,000  workers  were  employed  in  these  branches 
of  the  footwear  industry  in  the  areas  studied. 
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losiery  Manufacture : 

Warnings  in  October  1950 1 

ull-Fashioned  Hosiery 

Knitters,  single-unit  or  backrack,  were  the  high- 
st  paid  among  the  selected  occupations  studied 
l  October  1950  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills. 
Workers  in  this  occupation  averaged  more  than 
.2  an  hour  in  each  area — $2.45  in  Reading  (Pa.); 
2.25  in  Charlotte  (N.  C.);  $2.23  in  Philadelphia; 
2.18  in  Hickory-Statesville  (N.  C.);  and  $2.11  in 
Vmston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.).  Among  the 
lasses  of  knitters  shown  separately,  however, 
nitters  of  42-  and  45-gauge  hosiery  averaged  less 
ban  $2  an  hour  in  each  area.  (See  table  1 .)  Knit- 
ers  of  60-gauge  hosiery  in  the  three  areas  for  which 
ata  could  be  presented,  had  earnings  averaging 
:om  10  to  22  cents  above  the  corresponding 
verages  for  all  knitters  combined. 

Adjusters  and  fixers  of  knitting  machines  with 
or  more  years’  experience,  were  also  among  the 
dgher  paid  occupations.  Their  earnings  averaged 
d.96  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  in  Hickory- 
itatesville  and  more  than  $2  an  hour  in  each  of 
he  other  areas. 

Seamers,  an  occupation  in  which  large  numbers 
if  women  are  employed,  had  average  earnings 
anging  from  $1.22  in  Hickory-Statesville  to  $1.42 
u  Reading.  Folding  and  boxing  operations  were 
generally  among  the  lowest  paid  of  the  full- 
ashioned  hosiery  occupations  studied,  with  area 
averages  for  women  ranging  from  $1.01  to  $1.18 
n  hour. 

Reading  usually  had  the  highest  average  hourly 
amings  in  the  nine  occupations  for  which  com- 
>arisons  could  be  made  in  all  five  areas;  Hickory- 
itatesville  had  the  lowest  in  a  majority  of  in- 
tances.  The  differences  between  the  highest  and 
owest  area  averages  ranged  from  18  to  44  cents 
n  hour.  Most  occupational  averages  in  Reading 


were  from  5  to  25  cents  an  hour  higher  than  those 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  gauge  of  hosiery  produced  in  the  mills 
studied  ranged  from  42  to  60.  The  majority  of 
the  knitters  in  each  area,  however,  were 
knitting  51-  to  60-gauge  hosiery  during  the  period 
studied.  The  number  of  sections  per  machine 
also  differed,  generally  ranging  from  24  to  32.  In 
four  of  the  five  areas  a  majority  of  the  knitters 
operated  machines  with  30  or  32  sections;  in 
Philadelphia  about  a  third  were  in  that  category 
at  the  time  of  the  study. 


Table  1.- — Straight-time  average  hovrly  earnings'  for  selected 
occupations  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry,  selected 
areas,  October  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 

Char¬ 
lotte, 
N.  C. 

Hick- 
ory- 
States- 
ville, 
N.  C. 

Phila¬ 

del¬ 

phia, 

Pa. 

Read¬ 

ing, 

Pa. 

Winston- 

Salem- 

High 

Point, 

N.  C. 

Plant  occupations 

Adjusters  and  fixers,  knitting 
machines  (4  or  more  years’ 

experience)  (men).. . 

$2.  18 

$1.66 

$2. 11 

$2. 12 

$2.  08 

Boarders  (men  and  women) . . 

1.41 

1.  21 

1.47 

1.  65 

1.  46 

Men . .  __  _ 

1.37 

1.23 

1.  45 

(2) 

1. 51 

Women . . 

1.41 

1.21 

1.48 

(2) 

1.44 

Boxers  (women) . . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.01 

(2) 

(2) 

Folders  (women)..  .  . 

(2) 

(2) 

1.  11 

1.02 

(2) 

Folders  and  boxers  (women)  s . 

1. 14 

1. 05 

(2) 

(2) 

1.18 

Examiners,  grey  (inspectors,  ho- 

siery)  (women) _ 

1.  14 

1.14 

1.  07 

1.  34 

1.24 

Knitters,  single-unit  or  backrack 
(men) 4 . 

2.25 

2. 18 

2.23 

2.45 

2.11 

42  gauge,  24  sections . 

m 

(2) 

1.86 

1.98 

(2) 

45  gauge,  24  sections _ _ 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1.97 

1.92 

45  gauge,  26  sections _ _ 

1.  87 

1.60 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

51  gauge,  24  sections . . 

(2> 

(2) 

2.  09 

2.  06 

1.90 

51  gauge,  26  sections . 

2.  23 

2.  17 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

51  gauge,  30  sections _ _ 

2.  24 

(2) 

2.  66 

(2) 

2.  31 

51  gauge,  32  sections _ _ 

(2) 

2. 33 

(2) 

(2) 

2.  16 

60  gauge,  30  sections . 

60  gauge,  32  sections . . 

2.35 

(*) 

(2) 

(2) 

2.  26 

(*) 

(») 

(2) 

2.67 

2.  26 

Loopers,  toe  (1  or  more  years’ 

experience)  (women) . . 

1.27 

1. 16 

1.29 

1.40 

1.40 

Menders,  hand  (women)...  _ 

1.30 

1.29 

1.28 

1.46 

1.  31 

Finish.. . . . 

(2) 

1.29 

1.34 

1.44 

1.31 

Grey . . . . 

(2) 

1.  30 

1.23 

1.  47 

1.  30 

Pairers  (women) ...  _ 

1.32 

1. 10 

1.  21 

1.  27 

1. 14 

Prehoarders  (men  and  women) _ 

1.33 

1.34 

1.42 

1.66 

1. 32 

Men . 

1.  56 

(2) 

1.50 

(2) 

1.  48 

Women . . 

1.  28 

(2) 

1.36 

(2) 

1.  21 

Seamers  (women) . . . 

1.35 

1.  22 

1.30 

1.42 

1.24 

Office  occupations— Women 

Clerks,  payroll . . . 

1. 07 

(2) 

1.  03 

1. 10 

1.  09 

Clerk-typists — . . . 

1.10 

(2) 

1.  00 

.97 

(2) 

Stenographers,  general.. . . 

1.23 

(2) 

1. 17 

1. 16 

1.09 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 

2  Workers  performing  a  combination  job  of  folding  and  boxing. 
4  Includes  data  for  workers  not  shown  separately. 
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Seamless  Hosiery 

Adjusters  and  fixers  of  knitting  machines  in  the 
Winston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.)  area  in 
October  1950  averaged  $1.55  an  hour  in  men’s 
seamless  hosiery  mills  and  $1.49  in  mills  producing 
children’s  hosiery  (table  2).  In  the  other  areas 
studied,  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  this  group 
were  $1.41  and  $1.38,  respectively,  in  men’s  hosiery 
mills  in  Hickory-Statesville  (N.  C.)  and  Reading 
(Pa),  and  $1.28  in  children’s  hosiery  mills  in 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.).  Area  averages  for  men 
boarders  (other  than  automatic)  ranged  from 
88  cents  to  $1.23  an  hour. 

Among  the  selected  women’s  occupations, 
average  earnings  ranged  from  80  cents  for  hand 
menders  in  Hickory-Statesville  to  $1.14  an  hour 
for  string  knitters  in  men’s  seamless  hosiery  mills 
in  Winston-Salem-High  Point.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  area  averages  for  women’s  occupations 
were  between  80  cents  and  $1  an  hour.  Toe 
loopers,  numerically  the  most  important  seamless 


Table  2. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  selected 
occupations  in  the  seamless  hosiery  industry ,  selected  areas, 
October  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 

Men’s  hosiery 

Children’s  hosiery 

Hick- 
ory- 
States- 
ville, 
N.  C. 

Read¬ 

ing, 

Pa. 

Winston- 
Salem- 
High 
Point, 
N.  C. 

Chatta¬ 

nooga, 

Tenn. 

Winston- 
Salem- 
High 
Point, 
N.  C. 

Plant  occupations— Men 

• 

Adjusters  and  fixers,  knitting 

machines  (4  or  more  years’ 

experience) . . . . . 

$1.41 

$1. 38 

$1. 65 

$1.28 

$1.49 

Boarders,  other  than  auto- 

matic _ _ _ 

.97 

1.23 

1.21 

.88 

1.00 

Knitters,  automatic..  . . 

1.00 

(3) 

1. 15 

(3) 

1. 10 

Knitters,  rib . . . . . 

m 

m 

(3) 

.99 

(») 

Knitters,  string _ _ 

(*) 

m 

1. 19 

(3) 

1.09 

Plant  occupations — Women 

Boarders,  other  than  auto- 

matic. _ _ _ 

.38 

m 

1.09 

.90 

.93 

Boxers . . . . 

.86 

m 

m 

(3) 

(3) 

Folders  and  boxers  s . 

.83 

.87 

1.03 

.92 

.91 

Examiners,  grey  (inspectors, 

hosiery) . . 

.85 

.83 

.98 

.84 

.92 

Knitters,  automatic . . 

.92 

.99 

1.10 

(3) 

1.01 

Knitters,  rib... . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

.92 

(3) 

Knitters,  string _ _ 

(3) 

(3) 

1. 14 

(3) 

(3) 

Knitters,  transfer _ 

.90 

m 

(3) 

.96 

.93 

Loopers,  toe  (1  or  more  years’ 

experience) _ 

.93 

1.  02 

1.07 

.95 

1.05 

Menders,  hand . . 

.80 

.85 

.94 

.89 

.83 

Finish _ _ _ 

.82 

.85 

.95 

.94 

(3) 

Grey . . . 

.80 

.85 

.94 

.86 

(•) 

Pairers... . 

.86 

.86 

1.03 

.96 

.95 

Office  occupations — Women 

Clerks,  payroll . 

1.04 

.84 

1.03 

.96 

.97 

Clerk-tvpists  _  ... 

.96 

.85 

1.01 

(*) 

(3) 

Stenographers,  general. . 

1.04 

(>) 

1.06 

(3) 

(3) 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

3  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 

*  Workers  performing  a  combination  job  of  folding  and  boxing. 


hosiery  occupation  studied,  earned  on  the  averag 
93  cents,  $1.02,  and  $1.07,  respectively,  in  tl 
three  areas  studied  in  the  men’s  hosiery  brant 
and  95  cents  and  $1.05  in  the  two  areas  producir 
children’s  hosiery. 

Virtually  all  area  averages  for  men  were  from  5  1 
12  cents  an  hour  higher  than  for  women  in 
occupations  in  which  both  were  employed.  1 
nearly  all  seamless  hosiery  occupations,  for  wliic 
comparisons  of  average  earnings  could  be  mac 
among  the  areas  studied,  men’s  hosiery  mil 
in  Winston-Salem-High  Point  ranked  highest. 

A  special  study  of  men’s  seamless  hosiery  mil 
in  the  three  areas  showed  that  the  immedial 
effects  of  the  new  75-cent  minimum  wage  estal 
lished  January  25,  1950,  by  amendment  of  tl 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  quite  pronounces 
The  proportion  of  workers  receiving  less  than  7 
cents  an  hour  in  Hickory-Statesville  dropped  froi 
40  percent  in  October  1949  to  2  percent  in  Marc 
1950;  in  Reading,  from  31  to  3  percent;  and  i 
Winston-Salem-High  Point,  from  13  to  2  percer 
of  all  workers.  The  effects  were  even  moi 
evident  when  consideration  is  limited  to  wome 
workers.  In  Hickory-Statesville,  51  percent  d 
the  women  averaged  less  than  75  cents  an  hour  i 
October  1949  as  contrasted  to  2  percent  in  Marc 
1950;  in  Reading  the  respective  percentages  fc 
the  two  periods  were  38  and  2  and  in  Winstoi 
Salem-High  Point,  18  and  3. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  all  workers  i 
men’s  seamless  hosiery  mills  in  Hickory-Statesvill 
increased  from  83  cents  in  October  1949  to  9 
cents  in  March  1950.  In  Reading,  the  com 
sponding  averages  were  88  cents  and  94  cents  an 
in  Winston-Salem-High  Point,  $1  and  $1.01 
In  October  1950,  workers  in  these  three  area 
averaged  93  cents,  99  cents,  and  $1.09,  respectivelj 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  scheduled  workweek  of  40  hours  was  reportei 
for  virtually  all  establishments  studied,  excep 
full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  in  Winston-Salem- 
High  Point  and  seamless  hosiery  mills  in  Reading 
In  each  of  these  areas  about  a  fourth  of  the  worker 
were  employed  in  plants  having  work  schedule 
longer  than  40  hours,  but  not  over  48  a  week 

Second  and  third  shifts  were  in  operation  in  al 
areas;  from  14  to  24  percent  of  the  full-fashione( 
hosiery  workers  and  10  to  15  percent  of  thosi 
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■mployed  in  seamless  hosiery  mills  in  the  various 
ireas  were  working  on  second  shifts.  From  5  to 
111  percent  of  the  full-fashioned  and  3  to  6  percent 
>f  the  seamless  hosiery  workers  were  employed  on 
hird  shift  operations.  Extra  pay  was  provided 
or  a  majority  of  the  second  shift  workers  in  only 
>ne  full-fashioned  and  two  seamless  hosiery  areas. 
Premium  pay  for  third  shift  work  was  more 
prevalent. 

i  Paid  holidays,  typically  5  days  annually,  were 
provided  by  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  employ  - 
i  ng  most  of  the  workers  in  Philadelphia  and  Read¬ 
ing,  and  about  one  of  every  nine  workers  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem-High  Point.  In  the  seamless  hosiery 
oranch,  only  one  area  reported  any  paid  holidays 
'or  plant  workers — about  a  fifth  of  the  workers  in 
Reading  were  in  mills  which  granted  5  days. 

Paid  vacations  of  1  week  after  a  year’s  service 
were  the  usual  practice  in  all  five  full-fashioned 
jiosiery  areas  studied;  in  men’s  seamless  hosiery 
t  mills  in  Reading  and  Winston-Salem -High  Point; 
md  in  children’s  seamless  hosiery  plants  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  A  majority  of  the  workers  in  seamless 
iiosiery  mills  in  the  other  areas  studied  were  in 
plants  which  reported  no  provisions  for  paid 
vacations.  Vacations  were  typically  increased  to 


2  weeks  after  5  years’  service  in  full-fashioned 
hosiery  mills  in  Charlotte,  Philadelphia,  and  Read¬ 
ing  and  in  men’s  seamless  hosiery  mills  in 
Winston-Salem-High  Point. 

Insurance  plans  for  which  employers  paid  at 
least  part  of  the  cost  were  in  effect  in  mills  em¬ 
ploying  most  full-fashioned  hosiery  workers  in  the 
areas  studied.  These  plans  included  life  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitalization,  and  other  health  insurance. 
Such  benefits  were  also  available  but  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  in  each  seamless  hosiery  area.  Re¬ 
tirement  pensions  were  also  provided  in  full- 
fashioned  hosiery  mills  which  employed  a  majority 
of  the  workers  in  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  In 
the  men’s  seamless  hosiery  branch,  about  a  fifth 
of  the  workers  in  Reading  and  a  fourth  in  Winston- 
Salem-High  Point  were  in  plants  which  had  retire¬ 
ment  pension  plans. 

• — Fred  W.  Mohr 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 


1  Data  collected  by  field  representatives  under  direction  of  the  Bureau’s 
regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and  related 
practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  establishments  employing  21  or  more  workers.  In 
plants  of  this  size  in  the  areas  studied,  approximately  30,500  workers  were 
employed  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills,  13,000  in  men’s  seamless  hosiery 
and  3,500  in  children’s  seamless  hosiery  mills. 
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Wood-Furniture  Manufacturing: 
Earnings  in  October  1950 1 

Average  earnings  of  wood-furniture  workers  rose 
from  3  to  12  cents  an  hour  between  September  1949 
and  October  1950  in  8  of  10  important  manufac¬ 
turing  centers.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area 
averages  for  workers  in  selected  plant  occupations 
showed  increases  of  5  percent  or  more. 

Increased  earnings  are  largely  attributed  to 
general  wage  adjustments.  The  amendment  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  provided  for 
a  75-cent  minimum  rate  as  of  January  25,  1950, 
was  a  minor  factor  in  the  upward  movement  of 
earnings.  In  September  1949,  from  6  to  13  per¬ 
cent  of  wood-furniture  workers  in  the  3  southern 
areas  studied  earned  less  than  75  cents  an  hour; 
in  the  other  areas,  the  proportion  was  less  than  3 
percent.  Los  Angeles  was  the  only  area  in  which 
all  wood-furniture  workers  had  hourly  earnings  in 
excess  of  75  cents  in  the  1949  period. 

A  supplemental  study  in  the  southern  areas 
revealed  that  average  earnings  of  all  workers  in 
Morgan  ton— Lenoir  (N.  C.)  did  not  change  between 
September  1949  and  March  1950;  in  both  Martins¬ 
ville  (Va.)  and  Winston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.), 
the  difference  amounted  to  1  cent  an  hour.  Less 
than  15  percent  of  the  area  averages  for  the 
selected  plant  occupations  increased  more  than  2 
cents  during  this  period.  The  March  1950  data, 
of  course,  point  up  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  75-cent  minimum  on  the  earnings  of 
wood-furniture  workers  in  the  specified  areas  was 
slight. 

Hourly  Earnings 

Average  earnings  of  men  in  October  1950  ranged 
from  95  cents  an  hour  in  Martinsville  (Va.)  to 
$1.42  in  Los  Angeles.  (By  area,  from  82  to  97 
percent  of  the  plant  workers  in  wood-furniture 
manufacturing  were  men.)  Alen  had  earnings 
levels  exceeding  $1.00  an  hour  in  all  areas  except 
the  3  in  the  South.  In  Winston-Salem-High 
Point  (N.  C.),  they  averaged  97  cents,  and  in 
Morganton-Lenoir  (N.  C.),  $1.00.  Earnings  of 
men  did  not  differ  by  more  than  5  cents  an  hour 
from  the  area  averages  of  all  workers  combined. 

Of  men’s  selected  occupations,  sprayers  ranked 
highest,  earnings  averaging  at  least  $1.40  an  hour 


in  /  of  the  10  areas.  General-utility  maintenan 
men  and  shaper  operators  (who  set  up  tin 
machines)  were  also  among  the  top-paid  grouj 
Average  earnings  of  these  workers  ranged  fro 
$1.14  to  $1.73  and  from  $1.10  to  $1.70,  respectivel 
Machine  off-bearers  were  the  lowest-paid  men 
all  10  areas  studied  and  earned,  on  the  averag 
from  83  cents  to  $1.19  an  hour. 

Women  in  Jasper-Tell  City  (Ind.),  had  avera; 
earnings  of  $1.43  an  hour,  the  highest  area  level 
October  1950  for  either  men  or  women.  The: 
workers  were  predominantly  employed  und< 
incentive  systems,  and  were  engaged  primarily  c 
jobs  requiring  more  than  the  average  skill  an 
experience  of  women  furniture  workers.  The  fa< 
that  very  few  were  employed  as  machine  of 
bearers,  one  of  the  lowest-paid  jobs,  is  illustrate 
of  this  particular  situation.  In  the  other  arei 
studied,  women  averaged  from  79  cents  in  Martin; 
ville  to  $1.38  in  Los  Angeles. 

Comparisons  of  earnings  of  men  and  women  ca 
be  made  in  2  of  the  selected  occupations  studied  i 
October  1950.  Average  earnings  of  wome 
machine  off -bearers  varied  from  83  cents  to  $1.2 
an  hour.  These  earnings  were  2  cents  and  1 1  cen! 
higher  than  those  of  men  in  2  areas  and  from  3  t 
13  cents  lower  in  4  areas.  Women  hand  sander: 
who  averaged  from  84  cents  to  $1.48  an  horn 
earned  from  1  to  12  cents  more  than  men  in  4  of 
areas.  In  the  other  5  areas  the  earnings  advantag 
of  men  ranged  from  6  to  over  20  cents. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  leading  area  in  6  of  th 
selected  occupations,  earnings  levels  were  mor 
than  $1.40  an  hour  in  10  of  the  13  plant  occupa 
tions.  Most  jobs  in  Chicago,  the  second  rankin 
area,  were  from  7  to  over  15  cents  an  hour  lower,  o 
the  average,  than  those  in  Los  Angeles.  Of  the 
southern  areas,  occupational  averages  were  gen 
erally  highest  in  Morganton-Lenoir,  most  fre 
quently  by  amounts  within  a  4  to  10  cent  range 
Earnings  of  plant  workers  in  most  occupation 
were  roughly  on  the  same  level  in  Martinsville  am 
Winston-Salem-High  Point. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

A  scheduled  workweek  of  40  hours  prevailed  ii 
Chicago,  Jasper-Tell  City  (Ind.),  Los  Angeles,  am 
Martinsville  (Va.).  The  most  common  worl 
schedules  in  the  other  6  areas  were  equally  dividec 
between  45  and  50  hours  a  week.  From  12  to  1.' 
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Uraight-tirne  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  selected  occupations  in  wood-furniture  establishments  in  selected  areas,  October  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 

Chicago, 

Ill. 

Fitch- 

burg- 

Gardner, 

Mass. 

Grand 

Rapids, 

Mich. 

James¬ 

town, 

N.  Y. 

Jasper- 

Tell 

City, 

Ind. 

Los 

Angeles, 

Calif. 

Martins¬ 

ville, 

Va. 

Morgan- 
ton- 
Lenoir, 
N.  C. 

Rock¬ 

ford, 

Ill. 

Winston- 

Salem- 

High 

Point, 

N.  C. 

All  plant  occupations 

$1.31 

$1. 14 

$1.30 

$1.  29 

$1.27 

$1.42 

$0.  95 

$0.  99 

$1.26 

$0.96 

1.33 

1. 17 

1.34 

1.32 

1.26 

1.42 

.95 

1.00 

1.31 

.97 

Women _ _ _ _ 

i.  n 

1.02 

1.08 

1.05 

1.43 

1.38 

.79 

.85 

1.06 

.90 

Selected  plant  occupations 

den: 

1.43 

1.  21 

1.46 

1.52 

1.46 

1.44 

1.00 

1.04 

1.43 

.99 

Assemblers;  chairs... . . 

1.  58 

1.22 

1.50 

<i 2) 

1.30 

1.44 

(2) 

1.04 

(2) 

.93 

1.40 

1.08 

1. 39 

1.31 

1.  16 

1.55 

(2) 

.93 

1.  19 

1.29 

1.03 

1.  27 

1.30 

1.23 

1.21 

1.  25 

1.43 

1.02 

1.25 

.92 

1.  52 

1.30 

1.45 

1.  29 

1. 17 

1.73 

1.  16 

1. 19 

1.29 

1. 14 

1. 12 

.96 

1.01 

1.05 

1.  14 

1. 19 

.83 

.85 

1. 13 

.87 

1.29 

1.02 

1.26 

1. 12 

1.22 

1.47 

.  .88 

.92 

1.20 

.90 

1.38 

1.27 

1.44 

1.57 

1.53 

1.42 

.85 

.92 

1.36 

.92 

1.49 

1.29 

1.46 

1.42 

1.37 

1.47 

1.09 

1. 10 

1.48 

1.00 

Sanders,  hand _ _ 

1.22 

1.30 

1.21 

1.39 

1.36 

1.26 

.85 

.94 

1.22 

.88 

Shaper  operators,  hand,  set-up  and  operate - 

1.56 
1.  55 

1.24 

1.40 

1.48 

1.49 

1.34 

1.65 

1.37 

1.41 

1.70 

1.64 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 15 
1.  07 

1.56 

1.48 

1. 10 
1.01 

*Vomen: 

.99 

.83 

1.  03 

.97 

1.  48 

m 

1.28 

(2) 

(!) 

(2) 

.98 

(2) 

.84 

1.24 

.84 

1.25 

1.  02 

1.02 

1.09 

1.  16 

.89 

Selected  office  occupations 

Women: 

1.54 

1.16 

(2) 

1.06 

(!) 

.89 

1.25 

1.45 

(2) 

(2) 

1. 13 

(2) 

(2) 

1.09 

1.  11 

.84 

.88 

1. 12 

.90 

1.32 

1.02 

1.  21 

1.  02 

.99 

1.24 

1.16 

1. 18 

1.02 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 


percent  of  the  men  in  Chicago,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.), 
'and  Winston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.)  wood- 
furniture  plants  had  workweeks  longer  than  50 
hours.  The  hours  of  women  plant  workers  were 
generally  less  than  those  of  men  in  Fitcliburg- 
Gardner  (Mass.);  Jamestown ;  Rockford  (Ill.);  and 
Winston-Salem-Higli  Point. 

Paid  holidays  were  provided  plant  workers  by 
establishments  having  about  half  or  more  of  the 
total  wood-furniture  employment  in  7  of  the  10 
areas  studied.  None  of  the  plant  workers  in 
Martinsville  and  less  than  10  percent  in  the  2 
North  Carolina  areas  received  specified  holidays 
with  pay.  Six  paid  holidays  a  year  were  most 
typical  for  plant  workers  in  Chicago  and  Grand 
Rapids  and  from  3  to  5  days  in  most  of  the  other 
areas.  More  liberal  benefits  were  received  by 
office  workers  in  all  areas;  a  large  majority  were 
granted  either  5  or  6  days  annually. 

Paid  vacations  of  1  week  after  a  year’s  service 
were  common  in  all  the  areas  studied.  Most  of 
i  the  wood-furniture  workers  in  Jamestown,  how¬ 
ever,  were  eligible  for  the  1-week  vacation  after 
months  of  service.  Two-week  vacations  after  5 
years’  service  prevailed  in  most  areas.  The  length 
of  vacation  for  plant  workers  in  Jamestown  and 
Martinsville  remained  at  1  week,  irrespective  of 


service.  In  the  2  North  Carolina  areas,  plants 
employing  nearly  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
wood-furniture  workers,  respectively,  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  vacation  benefits. 

Life  insurance,  group  hospitalization,  and  other 
health  insurance  plans,  for  which  employers  paid 
part  or  all  of  the  costs,  were  in  effect  in  all  areas 
studied.  The  coverage  varied  by  area,  generally 
ranging  from  about  two-thirds  to  all  of  the  industry 
employment,  and  by  type  of  insurance.  Retire¬ 
ment  pension  plans  had  not  been  widely  adopted 
by  the  wood-furniture  industry.  In  October 
1950,  such  plans  were  reported  by  establishments 
in  only  2  areas,  Jasper-Tell  City  and  Los  Angeles; 
these  establishments  employed  about  5  percent 
and  15  percent  of  the  wood-furniture  workers  in 
their  respective  areas. 

— Charles  Rubenstein 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 


i  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and 
related  practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  study  included  establishments  employing  21  or  more  workers  and 
manufacturing  wood  household  furniture  (except  upholstered);  wood  cab¬ 
inets  for  radios,  television  receivers,  and  sewing  machines;  and  wood  office 
furniture.  Approximately  41,000  workers  were  employed  in  establishments 
of  this  size  in  the  10  areas  studied. 
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Effects  of  75-Cent  Minimum: 

Wood -Furniture  Industry1 

By  March  1950,  the  wage  level  of  workers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  furniture  (except 
upholstered)  in  three  southern  areas  was  above 
the  75-cent  minimum.  In  September  1949,  from 
6  to  13  percent  of  the  workers  earned  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour.  Adjustments  following  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  January  1950  of  a  75-cent  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended 
in  October  1949,  did  not  result  in  substantial 
changes  in  wage-rate  levels  generally  in  any  of 
these  areas.  By  October  1950,  however,  general 
upward  revisions  of  wage  rates  had  occurred. 
The  magnitude  of  such  changes  between  March 
and  October  1950  undoubtedly  reflected  the 
influence  of  the  economic  situation  since  the 
Korean  outbreak. 

1  hese  findings  are  based  on  surveys  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  wages  in  the  wood- 
furniture  industry  in  10  selected  areas  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1949  and  October  1950.  In  the  latter  survey, 
data  for  the  three  southern  areas  were  also 


obtained  for  March  1950  to  permit  measurement 
of  the  immediate  impact  of  the  75-cent  minimum 
wage. 

The  Martinsville  (Va.),  Morganton-Lenoir  (N. 
C.),  and  Winston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.) 
areas  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
entire  furniture  industry  in  the  South,  but  they 
have  the  greatest  concentrations  of  furniture 
manufacturing  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Because  of  competition  for  labor,  quality  of' 
furniture  produced,  and  other  factors,  the  rates 
paid  in  these  areas  are  probably  at  least  as  high 
as  those  paid  in  other  southern  areas  where  the 
industry  is  not  so  highly  concentrated.2 

The  wood-furniture  labor  force  in  the  three 
southern  areas  is  composed  mainly  of  men. 
Women  accounted  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
plant  workers  in  Winston-Salem-High  Point  and, 
for  considerably  less  than  5  percent  in  the  other 
two  areas.  Hence,  significant  comparisons  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  all  plant  workers. 

In  September  1949,  7  percent  of  the  furniture-, 
plant  workers  in  Martinsville,  6  percent  in 
Morganton-Lenoir,  and  13  percent  in  Winston- 
Salem-High  Point  averaged  less  than  75  cents  an 


Table  1.- 


-Percentage  industry^in^S^southeriiareas,  by  straight-time  average 


*  Less  than  0.05  of  1  percent. 
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vble  2. — Slraight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  plant  workers  in  the  wood-furniture  industry  in  S  southern  areas,  Septem¬ 
ber  19^9,  March  I960,  and  October  1950 


Occupation  and  sex 

Martinsville,  Va. 

Morganton-Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem- 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Sept. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Sept. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Sept. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

All  plant  occupations 

$0.90 

$0.89 

$0. 95 

$0. 92 

$0.92 

$0.  99 

$0.88 

$0. 89 

$0.96 

.90 

.89 

.95 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

.89 

.90 

.97 

.72 

.77 

.79 

.76 

.78 

.85 

.81 

.82 

.90 

Selected  plant  occupations 

en  : 

.99 

.96 

1.00 

.97 

.96 

1.04 

.92 

.96 

.99 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

(>) 

1.00 

.98 

1.  04 

.90 

.88 

.93 

(>) 

(*) 

1.09 

1.09 

1.19 

.95 

.96 

1.03 

(«) 

.90 

.93 

.92 

.93 

1.02 

.85 

.96 

.92 

1.10 

1.12 

1.16 

1.09 

1.11 

1.19 

1.12 

1.07 

1. 14 

.77 

.80 

.83 

.78 

.79 

'.85 

.78 

.81 

.87 

.83 

.84 

.88 

.85 

.85 

.92 

.83 

.85 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.92 

.83 

.84 

.92 

1.03 

1.01 

1.09 

1.02 

1.  02 

1. 10 

.93 

.93 

1.00 

.84 

.81 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.94 

.80 

.81 

.88 

1.04 

1.05 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.15 

1.02 

1. 02 

1. 10 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.99 

.99 

1.07 

.95 

.93 

1.01 

omen  : 

m 

(») 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(») 

(*) 

.79 

.84 

.89 

(») 

(’) 

(’) 

.73 

.77 

.84 

.81 

.81 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  1  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 


our.  Wage  adjustments  from  September  1949 
)  January  1950  were  virtually  confined  to  bringing 
'orkers  up  to  the  75-cent  minimum.  Only  one 
stablishment  in  the  three  areas  reported  a  general 
'■age  increase  during  this  period. 

Between  September  1949  and  March  1950, 
verage  hourly  earnings  of  all  plant  workers  in 
Tinston-Salem-High  Point  increased  1  cent, 
lowever,  earnings  decreased  by  1  cent  in  Martins- 
ill  e  and  showed  no  change  in  Morganton-Lenoir. 
'he  decrease  in  average  earnings  in  Martinsville 
i  attributed  to  a  28-percent  advance  in  employ- 
aent,  many  workers  having  been  hired  at  the 
ower  levels  of  rate  ranges.  The  minor  differences 
a  the  proportion  of  workers  earning  either  under 
0  cents  or  under  $1  an  hour  further  emphasized 
he  slight  effect  of  the  75-cent  minimum  between 
September  1949  and  March  1950.  These  differ- 
nces  varied  from  less  than  1  percent  to  not  more 
han  3  percent  in  the  three  areas.  In  March  1950, 
rom  20  to  30  percent  of  the  plant  workers,  by 
rea,  had  average  earnings  of  $1  or  more  an  hour. 

From  March  1950  to  October  1950,  average 
■amings  of  wood-furniture  workers  rose  6  cents  an 
lour  in  Martinsville  and  7  cents  in  the  other  two 
ireas.  These  increases  resulted  primarily  from 


general  wage  changes.  Most  of  the  plants  ad¬ 
vanced  pay  rates  by  amounts  ranging  from  5  to  10 
cents  an  hour  or  from  5  to  10  percent.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  workers  earning  between  75  and  80 
cents  had  declined  by  October  1950  to  4  percent  in 
Martinsville  and  to  6  percent  in  the  other  two 
areas.  In  contrast,  nearly  half  of  the  wood- 
furniture  workers  in  Morganton-Lenoir  and  about 
a  third  in  the  other  two  areas  averaged  at  least  $1 
an  hour. 

Average  earnings  for  all  selected  occupations 
studied  rose  between  September  1949  and  October 
1950.  Increases  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  job 
averages  fell  within  a  5  to  10  percent  range. 

— Charles  Rubenstein 
Division  of  Wage  Statistics 


1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  and 
related  practices  in  each  of  the  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  wage  information  summarized  in  this  article  relates  to  wood-furniture 
plants  (except  upholstered)  having  21  or  more  workers.  Approximately 
17,000  workers  were  employed  in  October  1950  in  plants  of  this  size  in  the  3 
southern  areas  studied. 

1 In  a  1945  Nation-wide  study  of  wood  furniture,  plant  workers  in  the 
Southeastern  region  averaged  56  cents  an  hour,  compared  with  59  cents  in 
Martinsville  (Va.),  63  cents  in  Morganton-Lenoir  (N.  C.),  and  58  cents  in 
Winston-Salem-High  Point  (N.  O.). 
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Effects  of  75-Cent  Minimum: 

Men’s  Seamless  Hosiery  Industry1 

Wages  for  substantial  proportions  of  workers  in 
men’s  seamless  hosiery  mills  were  increased  in 
three  important  areas  studied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  as  a  result  of  the  75-cent  mini¬ 
mum-wage  provision  under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendment  effective  January  25, 
1950.  In  October  1949,  40  percent  of  the  workers 
in  the  Hickory-Statesville  (N.  C.),  31  percent  in 
the  Reading  (Pa.),  and  13  percent  in  the  Winston- 
Salem-High  Point  (N.  C.)  area,  had  averaged  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour.  By  March  1950,  the  wage 
group  under  75  cents  represented  less  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers,  in  each  area.  Although  other 
factors  may  have  played  a  part,  the  minimum- 
wage  amendment  to  the  Faff  Labor  Standards  Act 
evidently  was  a  major  cause  of  the  virtual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  earnings  belowT  75  cents  for  experienced 
workers,  between  October  1949  and  March  1950. 

As  the  March  1950  wage  distributions  show 
(table  1),  the  immediate  effect  of  the  higher  mini¬ 
mum  rate  was  a  marked  concentration  of  workers 
in  the  earnings  intervals  of  75-80  and  80-85  cents. 
At  the  other  extreme,  practically  no  change  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving 
$1.25  or  more. 

Earnings  of  women,  who  constituted  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  total  plant  employment 


in  each  area,  increased  much  more  than  men’ 
earnings,  between  October  1949  and  March  1950 
The  percentages  of  women  receiving  less  than  7. 
cents  an  hour  in  October  1949  were  51,  38,  and  18 
respectively,  in  the  three  areas,  as  contrasted  witl. 
16,  17,  and  t  percent  for  men.  In  each  area  ii 
March  1950,  less  than  3  percent  of  either  men  oi 
women  were  below  that  level. 

Between  October  1949  and  March  1950,  straight] 
time  average  hourly  earnings  of  all  workers  in¬ 
creased  7  cents  (from  83  to  90  cents)  in  Hickory- 
Statesville,  6  cents  (88  to  94  cents)  in  Reading 
and  3  cents  ($1.00  to  $1.03)  in  Winston-Salem- 
High  Point.  Average  earnings  of  women  in¬ 
creased  in  the  three  areas,  9,  8,  and  3  cents/ 
respectively;  the  corresponding  increases  in  men’s 
average  hourly  earnings  were  3,  1,  and  3  cents. 

Among  the  jobs  studied,  differences  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  occupational  average  earn¬ 
ings  decreased  between  October  1949  and  March 
1950  in  each  area.  In  Hickory-Statesville,  for 
example,  the  range  of  70  cents  (from  66  cents  for 
menders  to  $1.36  for  adjusters  and  fixers)  in 
October  1949  dropped  to  a  range  of  58  cents  in 
March  1950  (from  78  cents  for  menders  to  $1.36 
for  adjusters  and  fixers).  In  the  other  two  areas, 
decreases  in  the  spread  were  somewhat  smaller. 

By  the  fall  of  1950,  additional  wage  adjust¬ 
ments,  reflecting  at  least  in  part  the  post-Korea! 
wage  movement,  had  occurred.  The  level  of 
earnings  for  all  workers  had  increased  to  93  cents 
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able  1. — Percentage  distribution  of  plant  workers  in  the  men’s  seamless  hosiery  industry  in  3  areas,  by  straight-time  hourly 

earnings,1  October  1949,  March  1950,  and  October  1950  3 


Hickory-Statesville,  N.  C. 


verage  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Average  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents ) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1960 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

ader  75.0 . . . 

39.8 

1.5 

3.6 

16.3 

0.3 

2.8 

51.0 

2. 1 

3.7 

1.50.0  and  under  155.0 _ 

0.  4 

0.  5 

0.  9 

1.3 

1  6 

2  8 

0  1 

.0  and  under  80  0 . 

12.2 

37.3 

25.5 

8.0 

19.4 

10.7 

14.2 

45.8 

32.0 

155.0  and  under  160.0 . 

.7 

.  7 

.  6 

2.  2 

2  3 

1  8 

(3) 

.0  and  under  85.0 _ 

11.9 

15.4 

13.6 

10.7 

8.9 

S.  9 

12.4 

18.4 

15.6 

160.0  and  under  165.0 _ 

.4 

.3 

.4 

1.3 

1.0 

1.  5 

(3) 

,0  and  under  90.0 . __ 

7.2 

10.1 

12.3 

7.0 

8.8 

8.6 

7.3 

10.7 

13.9 

165.0  and  under  170.0 . 

.4 

.i 

.  1 

1.2 

.2 

.4 

.0  and  under  95.0 .  _ 

5.2 

8.7 

9.3 

7.0 

10.0 

7.8 

4.3 

8.2 

9.9 

170.0  and  under  175.0 . 

.i 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.0  and  under  100.0 _ 

4.3 

6.4 

8.1 

4.1 

6.6 

8.1 

4.3 

4.8 

8.1 

175.0  and  under  180.0 . 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

).0  and  under  105.0 . 

4.7 

4.6 

5.9 

10.7 

6.0 

7.6 

1.9 

3.9 

5.2 

180.0  and  under  185.0 . 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.  1 

5.0  and  under  110.0 _ 

2.9 

3.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.  1 

4.4 

2.0 

2.0 

4.3 

185.0  and  under  190.0 _ 

.1 

.  1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.3 

).0  and  under  115.0 . 

2.2 

2.8 

4.5 

4.6 

6.1 

7.7 

1.1 

1.3 

3.2 

190.0  and  under  195.0 _ 

(J) 

.  1 

.  1 

.3 

5.0  and  under  120.0 _ 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

3.7 

3.3 

4.3 

.6 

1.3 

1.  1 

195.0  and  under  200.0 . 

1.0  and  under  125.0 _ 

1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

2.3 

3.9 

3.5 

.4 

.7 

1.0 

200.0  and  over _ 

.1 

(3) 

.1 

.3 

.  .i 

.4 

1  4 

1  fi 

1  8 

3  7 

4  4 

4  n 

1.0  and  under  135.0 _ 

i.i 

l!  7 

1.4 

2.  9 

5.0 

3.4 

.3 

.  1 

.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

J3 

1  3 

2  f) 

1.0  and  under  145.0 _ 

.6 

.5 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

4.  1 

(a) 

.2 

(3) 

3.  624 

3.  303 

3,  811 

1  164 

1  051 

1  120 

2  460 

5.0  and  under  150.0 _ 

.6 

.6 

.3 

1.9 

1.8 

.8 

(-) 

.  i 

Average  hourly  earnings 

$0.83 

$0  90 

$0. 93 

$1.00 

$1.'03 

$1.  07 

$0.  75 

$0.  84. $0.87 

Reading,  Pa. 


'erage  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

ader  75.0 _ _ 

31.0 

2.5 

3.1 

16.6 

2.6 

1.7 

37.8 

2.4 

3.7 

0  and  under  80.0 . __ 

10.3 

27.8 

20.9 

5.2 

16.5 

14.  6 

12.7 

33.5 

23.8 

0  and  under  85.0 . . 

9.4 

13.5 

12.6 

9.6 

10.8 

7.8 

9.3 

14.9 

14.7 

0  and  under  90.0 . . 

10. 1 

11.0 

9.5 

8.4 

8.6 

8.3 

11.0 

12.1 

10.0 

0  and  under  95.0 _ 

6.6 

9.8 

8.6 

5.2 

8.2 

6.0 

7.2 

10.6 

9.8 

0  and  under  100.0 _ 

5.3 

6.6 

7.0 

6.1 

7.2 

3.2 

4.9 

6.4 

8.6 

i.O  and  under  105.0 _ 

6.3 

6.2 

7.0 

7.9 

6.2 

8.3 

5.6 

6.3 

6.5 

..0  and  under  110.0 . 

4.5 

2.8 

5.6 

4.7 

1.9 

5.2 

4.4 

3.2 

5.8 

i.O  and  under  115.0 . 

3.8 

4.0 

4.6 

5.2 

5.3 

5.0 

3.1 

3.4 

4.5 

.0  and  under  120.0 . 

2.9 

3.9 

2.4 

6.1 

7.7 

2.2 

1.3 

2.0 

2.5 

i.O  and  under  125.0 _ 

1.3 

2.8 

3.6 

2.2 

4.1 

3.7 

.9 

2.2 

3.5 

.0  and  under  130.0 _ 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

4.2 

4.8 

4.5 

.7 

1.2 

2.4 

i.O  and  under  135.0 . 

1.5 

1.6 

2.6 

3.9 

3.1 

6.0 

.3 

.8 

1.1 

.0  and  under  140.0 _ 

1.8 

1.3 

2.3 

6.2 

2.6 

6.0 

.2 

.7 

.8 

.0  and  under  145.0 . 

.9 

.9 

1.7 

2.2 

2.9 

3.2 

.3 

1.1 

i.O  and  under  150.0 . . 

.5 

.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

2.5 

.5 

Average  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

150.0  and  under  155.0 _ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

0.1 

0.4 

155.0  and  under  160.0 . 

.2 

.2 

.9 

.5 

.5 

2.5 

6.i 

.2 

160.0  and  under  165.0 . 

.5 

.2 

.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.2 

.2 

.  1 

165.0  and  under  170.0 _ 

.i 

.4 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

.5 

.1 

170.0  and  under  175.0 . 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.7 

.2 

1.0 

.  1 

175.0  and  under  180.0 . 

.5 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

.5 

1.7 

180.0  and  under  185.0 . 

.  1 

.  1 

.2 

.  2 

185.0  and  under  190.0 . 

.2 

.4 

.7 

1.2 

190.0  and  under  195.0 _ 

.1 

.3 

.5 

1.0 

195.0  and  under  200.0 . . 

.2 

.5 

200.0  and  over _ 

.1 

— 

.5 

.2 

. 

1.5 

. 

. 

. 

Total _ _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  workers . 

1,296 

1,  265 

1,321 

407 

417 

401 

889 

848 

920 

Average  hourly  earnings  L. 

$0.88 

$0.  94 

$0. 99 

$1.02 

$1.03 

$1.12 

$0. 82 

$0.90 

$0.93 

Winston-Salem-High  Point,  N.  C. 


erage  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

der  75.0 _ _ 

13.3 

2.1 

3.8 

6.6 

0.9 

1.0 

17.5 

2.9 

5.1 

)  and  under  80.0 _ 

8.6 

14. 1 

7.1 

4.6 

6.3 

2.8 

11.0 

19.2 

9.9 

)  and  under  85.0 _ 

8.1 

9.3 

7.0 

5.0 

5.7 

3.2 

9.9 

11.6 

9.1 

)  and  under  90.0 _ 

8.8 

9.5 

7.2 

6.6 

7.0 

3.6 

10.2 

11.2 

9.3 

)  and  under  95.0 . . 

8.6 

9.2 

8.0 

6.6 

6.0 

5.8 

9.8 

11  2 

9.5 

)  and  under  100.0 _ 

7. 1 

7.6 

7.1 

6.4 

5.1 

4.8 

7.6 

9.1 

8.4 

.0  and  under  105.0 _ 

7.7 

8.6 

7.8 

7.3 

9.2 

5.8 

8.0 

8.1 

8.9 

.Oand  under  110.0 . 

6.8 

6.6 

7.4 

7.5 

5.5 

7.0 

6.5 

7.3 

7.7 

.Oand  under  115.0 . 

5.7 

6.2 

6.9 

6.4 

7.0 

5.4 

5.3 

5.7 

7.7 

.0  and  under  120.0 . 

4.7 

4.7 

6.6 

5.0 

5.8 

7.0 

4.5 

4.1 

6.4 

.0  and  under  125.0 . 

3.9 

4.8 

5.9 

6.1 

7.3 

7.3 

2.5 

3.3 

5.1 

.0  and  under  130.0 _ 

3.9 

3.5 

5.7 

6.4 

6.3 

8.1 

2.4 

1.8 

4. 1 

.0  and  under  135.0 . 

2.  6 

2  6 

4.3 

3.9 

4.3 

7.0 

1.7 

1.5 

2.7 

.0  and  under  140.0 . 

2.1 

2.4 

3.1 

3.8 

4.  2 

4.9 

1.0 

1.2 

2. 1 

.0  and  under  145.0 . 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

3.6 

2.9 

3.0 

.8 

.5 

1.  2 

.0  and  under  150.0 . 

1.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

3.5 

.7 

.5 

1. 1 

Average  hourly  earnings  1 
(in  cents) 

All  workers 

Men 

Women 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

150.0  and  under  155.0 _ 

155.0  and  under  160.0 . 

160.0  and  under  165.0 . 

165.0  and  under  170.0 _ 

170.0  and  under  175.0 _ 

175.0  and  under  180.0 _ 

180.0  and  under  185.0 _ 

185.0  and  under  190.0 . 

190.0  and  under  195.0 . 

195.0  and  under  200.0 _ 

200.0  and  over _ 

Total _ _ 

Number  of  workers . . 

Average  hourly  earnings 

1.3 

1.2 

.9 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.1 

(*) 

.1 

"Vi 

1.6 

1.4 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.1 

(•) 

2 

1.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 
.9 

1.5 
.7 
.3 
.1 
.2 

_____ 

3.6 

3.3 

1.7 
1.9 

1.4 
1.0 

.6 

.2 

.1 

_____ 

3.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3.3 
2.0 
2.1 

1.3 
.8 
.5 
.3 
.3 

0.3 

.2 

.1 

(*) 

(3) 

0.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

(3) 

’(']’ 

0.7 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

(>) 

T*y 

(«) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6,  703 
$1.00 

7,  516 
$1.03 

8, 140 
$1.09 

2.588 

$1.12 

2.  904 
$1. 15 

3.  001  4,  205  4,  612 
$1.  24  $0.  92  $0.  95 

5.  139 
$1.01 

Eicludos  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  »  Less  than  0.05  of  1  percent. 

Data  for  Reading  pertain  to  a  November  1950  pay  period. 
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Table  2. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  -plant  workers  in  the  men’s  seamless  hosiery  industry  in  S  are < 

October  1949,  March  1950,  and  October  1950  2 


Occupation  and  sex 

Hickory-Statesville,  N.  C. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Winston-Salem-High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Nov. 

1950 

Oct. 

1949 

Mar. 

1950 

Oct. 

1950 

All  plant  occupations 

All  workers _ _ _ _ _  _ 

$0.83 

$0.90 

$0.93 

$0.88 

$0.94 

$0.99 

$1.00 

$1.03 

$1.( 

Men . . . . . . . 

1.00 

1.03 

1.07 

1.  02 

1.03 

1.12 

1.12 

1. 15 

1.2 

Women _  _ 

Selected  plant  occupations 

Men  : 

Adjusters  and  fixers,  knitting  machine  (4  or  more  years’ 

.75 

.84 

.87 

.82 

.90 

.93 

.92 

.95 

i.( 

experience) _ _ 

1.36 

1.36 

1.41 

1.28 

1.31 

1.38 

1.49 

1.47 

1.1 

Boarders,  other  than  automatic _ 

.89 

.91 

.97 

1.08 

1.10 

1.23 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.7 

Knitters,  automatic _ _ _ _ 

.91 

.94 

1.00 

(») 

(•) 

(s) 

1.08 

1.08 

1.  ] 

Knitters,  string _ 

Women  : 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

(0 

1.08 

1.09 

i.S 

Boarders,  other  than  automatic— . . . . . . 

.75 

.84 

.88 

(•) 

(>) 

(•) 

1.00 

1.06 

l.C 

Boxers _ _ _ 

(*) 

.84 

.86 

<0 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

(*)  i 

l.C 

Folders  and  boxers1 * * 4  _ _ _ 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.72 

.83 

.87 

.97 

.98 

Examiners  grey  (inspectors,  hosiery ) _ _ _ 

.71 

.81 

.85 

.72 

.79 

.83 

.90 

.92 

Knitters,  automatic _ _ _ 

.85 

.87 

.92 

.86 

.92 

.99 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 1 

Knitters,  string _  _ _ 

<s) 

CO 

(*) 

CO 

(s) 

(0 

1.04 

1.02 

1.1 

Knitters,  transfer _ _ _ _ _ 

.73 

.84 

.90 

(*) 

(«) 

CO 

1.02 

CO 

(O 

(*) 

Loopers,  toe  (1  or  more  years’  experience) . . 

.81 

.89 

.93 

.93 

.97 

.99 

.99 

1.0 

Menders,  hand _ _ 

.66 

.78 

.80 

.80 

.81 

.85 

.85 

.88 

.9 

Pairers _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.73 

.81 

.86 

.75 

.84 

.86 

.87 

.94 

1.0 

i  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  « Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 

•Data  for  Reading  pertain  to  a  November  1950  pay  period.  4  Workers  performing  a  combination  job  of  folding  and  boxing. 


in  Hickory-Statesville,  99  cents  in  Reading,  and 
$1.09  in  Winston-Salem-High  Point.  Whereas 
in  the  earlier  period  (October  1949  to  March  1950) 
average  earnings  of  men  had  generally  increased 
less  than  those  of  women,  in  the  March-October 
1950  period  the  increase  in  average  earnings  for 
men  was  greater  than  that  for  women. 

Average  earnings  for  all  occupations  studied 
rose  between  October  1949  and  October  1950, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  increases  ranging  from 
5  to  15  percent.  The  selected  men’s  occupations  in 
each  area,  most  of  the  women’s  jobs  in  Winston- 
Salem-High  Point,  and  half  of  the  women’s  jobs 
in  Reading,  showed  greater  increases  between 
March  and  October  1950  than  from  October  1949 
to  March  1950.  In  Hickory-Statesville,  on  the 


other  hand,  average  earnings  for  most  women’;: 
jobs  studied  increased  more  during  the  earlie 
period. 

Virtually  all  mills  in  Winston-Salem-Higl 
Point  and  Reading,  and  nearly  half  of  those  ii 
Hickory-Statesville,  reported  general  wage  in 
creases  between  March  and  October  1950,  whicl 
usually  applied  to  all  plant  workers. 

— Fred  W.  Mohf 
Division  of  Wage  Statistici 

1  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  tb» 

Bureau's  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  information  on  wages  an( 
related  practices  in  each  of  the  areas  is  available  on  request. 

The  wage  information  summarized  in  this  article  relates  to  men’s  seamles; 
hosiery  mills  employing  21  or  more  workers.  In  October  1960  approximate^ 

13,000  workers  were  employed  in  plants  of  this  size  in  the  3  areas  studied. 


; 
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lachinery  Manufacture: 

Warnings  in  January  1951 1 

verage  earnings  of  plant  workers  in  selected 
;cupations  were  generally  from  3  to  13  percent 
gher  in  January  1951  than  in  November  1949, 
ie  date  of  a  previous  study.  Slightly  more  than 
df  of  the  advances  were  concentrated  within  a  5 
•  10  percent  range.  Increases  of  10  percent  or 


more  were  recorded  for  about  a  fourth  of  the 
occupations  for  which  comparisons  could  be 
made.  These  increases  in  earnings  reflected  the 
widespread  wage  adjustments  made  in  1950. 

Average  earnings  in  20  of  the  26  selected  occu¬ 
pations  were  highest  in  areas  located  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Detroit  ranked  first  in  13  occupa¬ 
tions  and  recorded  average  earnings  exceeding  $2 
an  hour  for  7  occupations  (table  1).  Excepting 


able  1. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  men  in  selected  occupations  in  machinery  manufacturing  plants  in 

29  cities,  January  1951 


Occupation  and  grade 

At¬ 

lanta 

Balti¬ 

more8 

Bos¬ 

ton 

Buf¬ 

falo 

Chatta¬ 

nooga 

Chi¬ 
cago  8 

Cin¬ 
cin¬ 
nati  4 

Cleve¬ 

land 

Dal¬ 

las 

Den¬ 

ver 

De¬ 

troit 

Hart¬ 

ford 

Hous¬ 

ton 

Indian¬ 
apolis  8 

Los 

An¬ 

geles 

semblers,  class  A _  _ 

$1.46 

$1.65 

$1.76 

$1.61 

$1.57 

$1.85 

$1.  62 

$1.88 

$1.51 

$1.68 

$1.90 

$1.74 

$1.72 

$1.63 

$1.76 

semblers,  class  B.._  . 

0 

1.47 

1.51 

1.50 

1.51 

1.71 

1.44 

1.82 

1.34 

1.43 

1.71 

1.53 

1.53 

1.44 

1. 54 

semblers,  class  C _ _ _ _ 

ill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

(') 

1.13 

1.27 

1.  41 

1.  06 

1.  41 

1.19 

1.52 

0 

0 

1.66 

1.36 

0 

0 

1.26 

pin  die,  class  A . . 

ill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

0 

1. 76 

1. 66 

0 

1.74 

1.86 

1.63 

1.85 

0 

0 

1.92 

1. 72 

1. 65 

1.65 

1. 6’ 

pindle,  class  B _ _ 

1  ill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

1. 15 

1.46 

1.44 

1.43 

1.  40 

1.67 

1.39 

1. 79 

1.24 

1.37 

1. 74 

1. 47 

0 

1.60 

1.55 

pindle,  class  C _ _ _ 

1.07 

1.20 

1.37 

1.21 

1.20 

1.47 

1. 12 

1.35 

0 

0 

1. 60 

1.48 

0 

1.30 

1.29 

metricians,  maintenance. . . . 

1. 45 

1.  62 

1. 64 

1.78 

1.64 

1.94 

1.62 

1.  86 

0 

1.58 

2.  09 

1. 62 

2.  00 

1. 78 

1.98 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  A _  .. 

0 

1. 65 

1.78 

1.  77 

0 

1.88 

1.60 

1.84 

1.  60 

0 

2.23 

1.76 

1.90 

1. 69 

1.78 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  B_.  __  _ 

1.37 

1.50 

1.46 

1.  54 

1.52 

1.  72 

1.  46 

1.  75 

(4) 

1.  44 

1.80 

1.  50 

0 

1.49 

1.58 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  O... . . 

0 

(!) 

1.33 

0 

0 

1.43 

1.18 

1.68 

0 

0 

1.62 

1.  36 

0 

0 

1.45 

inding-machine  operators,  class  A _ 

0 

1.77 

1.86 

1.70 

0 

1.97 

1.76 

1.93 

1.  59 

0 

2.31 

1.  83 

0 

1.  80 

1.86 

inding-machine  operators,  class  B . 

0 

(s) 

1.49 

1.38 

0 

1.78 

1.61 

1.  87 

0 

0 

1.81 

1.  58 

0 

1.  65 

1.61 

inding-machine  operators,  class  C . . 

0 

1.  23 

1.21 

0 

0 

1.62 

0 

1.58 

0 

0 

1.59 

1.41 

0 

1.25 

1.41 

jpectors,  class  A . . 

0 

1.60 

1.76 

1.79 

1.63 

1.89 

1.  57 

1.84 

1.66 

0 

2.11 

1.  72 

1.84 

1.77 

1.84 

spectors,  class  B . . 

1.15 

1.43 

1.  54 

1.55 

1.48 

1.62 

1.  38 

1.72 

0 

0 

1.75 

1.48 

0 

1.61 

1.54 

spectors,  class  C _ _ 

0 

1.30 

1. 33 

l4) 

0 

1.45 

1. 12 

1.  64 

0 

0 

1.62 

1. 19 

0 

0 

0 

litors... . . 

.91 

1.06 

1. 11 

1.22 

1.04 

1.  27 

1. 11 

1.32 

.99 

1.17 

1.47 

1. 16 

1.13 

1.20 

1.28 

ichinists,  production . . . 

1.57 

1.55 

1.55 

0 

1.66 

1.89 

1.57 

1.79 

1.60 

1.67 

1.93 

1.63 

1.90 

1.73 

1.87 

1  lling-machine  operators,  class  A _  _ 

0 

1.75 

1.85 

1.63 

1.60 

1.  95 

1.65 

1.91 

0 

1.76 

2.19 

1.81 

1.71 

1. 73 

1.86 

lling-machine  operators,  class  B . . 

0 

1.67 

1.47 

0 

0 

1.80 

1.  45 

1.80 

1.32 

1.42 

1.  78 

1.53 

0 

1.68 

1.61 

lling-machine  operators,  class  C . . 

ol  and  die  makers  (tool  and  die  jobbing 

(!) 

1.42 

1.33 

0 

0 

1.62 

1. 14 

1.42 

0 

0 

1.59 

1.33 

0 

1.57 

0 

hops) _ _  ...  __  . . 

(‘) 

0 

1.83 

1. 86 

0 

2.27 

1.96 

1.97 

0 

0 

2.  47 

1.81 

0 

1.87 

0 

ol  and  die  makers  (other) . 

1.73 

1.80 

1.80 

1.81 

0 

2.11 

1.82 

2.  04 

1.81 

0 

2.17 

1.84 

1.97 

2.02 

2.00 

uckers,  hand . . 

.94 

1. 10 

1. 17 

0 

1.07 

1.35 

1.18 

1.45 

0 

1.23 

1.54 

1.20 

1.  21 

0 

1.36 

Islders,  hand,  class  A. . . . . 

1.52 

1.66 

1.62 

0 

1. 73 

1.87 

1.56 

1. 82 

1.47 

1.77 

1.97 

1.75 

1.89 

1.67 

1.83 

aiders,  hand,  class  B . 

1.  27 

1.39 

1.  50 

1.  53 

1.50 

1.73 

1.35 

1.68 

1.29 

0 

1.  84 

1.57 

1.86 

1. 61 

1.59 

Mil¬ 
wau¬ 
kee  1 

Minne- 
apolis- 
St.  Paul 8 

Newark- 
Jersey 
City  8 

New 

York 

City 

Phil¬ 

adel¬ 

phia 

Pitts¬ 

burgh8 

Port¬ 

land, 

Oreg.8 

Provi¬ 

dence 

St. 

Louis8 

San 

Fran¬ 

cisco 

Seat¬ 

tle8 

Syra¬ 
cuse  8 

Tulsa 

Wor¬ 

ces¬ 

ter 

$1.81 

$1.65 

$1.89 

$1.94 

$1.68 

$1.91 

$1.76 

$1.47 

$1.72 

$1.79 

$1.79 

$1.72 

$1.57 

$1.72 

1.76 

1.53 

1.53 

1.  72 

1.58 

1.83 

1.57 

1.42 

1.41 

1. 54 

0 

1.51 

1.36 

1.82 

1.63 

1.33 

1.43 

1.34 

1.51 

1.67 

0 

1. 19 

1.22 

1.  47 

0 

0 

1.23 

1.40 

1.87 

1.72 

1.65 

1. 84 

1.58 

0 

1.61 

1.37 

1. 67 

1. 71 

0 

1.91 

1.51 

0 

1. 77 

1.53 

1.46 

1.63 

1. 47 

1.69 

0 

1.34 

1.54 

1.53 

0 

1.65 

0 

1.69 

1.64 

1.21 

1.33 

1.27 

1.33 

1.40 

0 

1.33 

1.22 

0 

0 

1.42 

1.06 

1.29 

1.82 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

1.80 

1.85 

1.79 

1.60 

1.88 

1.94 

0 

1.67 

1.64 

1.71 

1.81 

1.74 

1.81 

1.86 

1.84 

1.88 

1.76 

1. 52 

1. 72 

1.85 

1.78 

1.61 

1.69 

1.65 

1.71 

0 

1.63 

1.66 

1.57 

1.74 

0 

1.41 

1.64 

0 

0 

1.46 

1. 54 

1.47 

1.65 

0 

1.42 

1.34 

1.39 

0 

0 

0 

1.33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.26 

1.98 

1.82 

1.86 

1.96 

1.80 

1.99 

1.66 

1.54 

1.78 

1.83 

0 

1.  70 

1.  61 

1.86 

1.73 

1.65 

1.72 

0 

1.67 

1.83 

0 

1. 56 

1.67 

1.62 

0 

0 

0 

1.59 

1.76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.34 

0 

1.25 

1.45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.33 

1.84 

1.75 

1.82 

1.93 

1.85 

2. 02 

1.79 

1.45 

1.67 

1.81 

0 

1.59 

1.60 

1.68 

1.66 

1.48 

1.60 

1. 61 

1.61 

1.93 

0 

1.44 

1.44 

0 

0 

1.42 

1.32 

1.48 

1.46 

0 

1.32 

1.28 

1.51 

0 

0 

1.  21 

1.21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.28 

1.24 

1.22 

1.20 

1.16 

1.36 

1.32 

1.07 

1.12 

1.38 

1.41 

1.13 

1.00 

1.23 

1.78 

1.70 

1.65 

1.80 

1.67 

1.82 

1.78 

1.56 

1.91 

1.84 

1.81 

1.67 

1.69 

0 

1.86 

1.77 

1.85 

1.85 

1.  86 

1.86 

1.76 

1.50 

1.79 

1.83 

0 

1.73 

1.59 

1.64 

1.71 

1.58 

1.58 

1.69 

1.87 

0 

0 

1.45 

1. 64 

1.63 

0 

1.49 

0 

1.64 

1.74 

0 

0 

1.36 

1.53 

0 

0 

1.36 

1.32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.99 

0 

1.91 

2.03 

2. 10 

0 

0 

1.92 

2.17 

0 

0 

1.77 

0 

0 

1.90 

1.91 

1.96 

2.02 

1.93 

2.06 

1.87 

1.68 

2.11 

2.  21 

2.  09 

1.77 

1.82 

1.82 

1.29 

1.26 

1.25 

1.31 

1.30 

1.34 

0 

1.07 

1.22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.32 

1.88 

1.63 

1.92 

0 

1.93 

1.90 

1.75 

1.53 

1.85 

1.82 

1.  76 

1. 72 

1.70 

1.70 

1.68 

1.57 

1.66 

1.64 

1.72 

1.71 

1.61 

1.25 

1.45 

0 

0 

1. 66 

0 

1.65 

Occupation  and  grade 


sem  biers. 


'semblers,  class  B. . . 

semblers.  class  C . 

ill-press  operators, 
pindle,  class  A 

single 

and 

multiple 

ill-press  operators, 
pindle,  class  B _ 

single 

and 

multiple 

ill-press  operators, 
pindle,  class  C_.  ... 

single 

and 

multiple 

'Ctricians,  maintenance. 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  A _ 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  B _ 

gine-lathe  operators,  class  C _ 

riding-machine  operators,  class  A _ 

nding-machine  operators,  class  B... . 

inding-machine  operators,  class  O _ 

ipectors,  class  A _ 

pectors,  class  B _ _ _ 

pectors,  class  C _ 

uitors _ _ __ _ _ _ 

ichinists,  production _ 

lling-machine  operators,  class  A _ _ 

lling-machine  operators,  class  B _ 

lling-machine  operators,  class  C._ . 

ol  and  die  makers  (tool  and  die  Jobbing 

oops) _ _ _ 

il  and  die  makers  (other) _ 

ji  ickers,  hand _ _ _ 

/  lders,  hand,  class  A _ 

lders,  hand,  class  B . . . . 


Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
Data  relate  to  December  1950. 

Data  relate  to  March  1951. 


*  Data  relate  to  February  1951. 

'  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 
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tool  and  die  makers,  class  A  inspectors  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  were  the  only  occupational  group  outside 
of  Detroit  with  an  hourly  wage  level  above  $2. 
Occupational  earnings  were  generally  lowest  in 
Southern  and  New  England  areas. 

Tool  and  die  makers  were  generally  the  highest 
paid  among  the  selected  machinery  manufacturing 
occupations  studied.  In  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  average  earnings  ranged  from  $1.77  an  hour 
in  Syracuse  to  $2.47  in  Detroit;  and  in  establish¬ 
ments  making  other  machinery  products,  from 
$1.68  in  Providence  to  $2.21  in  San  Francisco. 
Wage  levels  of  at  least  $1.90  an  hour  were  appli¬ 
cable  to  tool  and  die  makers  in  jobbing  shops  in 
10  of  15  areas,  and  in  other  machinery  plants  in 
15  of  27  areas.  About  two-thirds  of  all  tool  and 
die  makers  studied  had  hourly  earnings  of  $2  or 
more. 

A  consistent  relationship  was  not  evident  in  the 
average  earnings  of  the  two  groups  of  tool  and 
die  makers.  Of  the  15  areas  for  which  compari¬ 
sons  could  be  made,  hourly  earnings  of  jobbing 
shop  tool  and  die  makers  in  10  areas  averaged 
from  1  cent  to  more  than  15  cents  higher  than 
those  of  other  tool  and  die  makers;  in  4  areas 
these  earnings  were  from  3  to  15  cents  lower. 
In  the  other  area,  average  earnings  were  identical 
for  the  two  groups  of  tool  and  die  makers. 

Among  other  skilled  processing  jobs,  the  levels 
of  hourly  earnings  in  the  29  areas  ranged  from 
$1.46  to  $1.94  for  class  A  assemblers;  from  $1.52 
to  $2.23  for  class  A  engine-lathe  operators;  from 
$1.54  to  $2.31  for  class  A  grinding-machine  oper¬ 
ators;  from  $1.50  to  $2.19  for  class  A  milling- 


machine  operators;  and  from  $1.55  to  $1.93  fo 
production  machinists.  From  8-  to  about  5* 
percent  of  the  workers  in  these  occupation 
earned,  on  the  average,  $2  or  more  an  hour. 

Janitors  and  hand  truckers,  generally  the  lowesi 
paid  among  the  selected  occupations,  had  hourk 
earnings  averaging  from  91  cents  to  $1.47  am 
from  94  cents  to  $1.54,  respectively.  These  wen 
the  only  jobs  in  which  levels  fell  below  $1  an  hour 

Data  are  not  presented  for  women  plant  worker 
because  they  were  generally  employed  in  only  ! 
few  of  the  selected  occupations  in  areas  of  heawi 
concentration,  such  as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  ant 
Detroit.  In  the  two  numerically  important  oc 
cupations,  women  averaged  from  $1.12  to  $1.52 
an  hour  as  class  C  assemblers  and  from  $1.03  t< 
$1.51  as  class  C  inspectors.  In  most  instance; 
women  averaged  from  3  to  21  cents  an  hour  les; 
than  men  in  these  occupations. 

Machine  Tool  Accessories 

Separate  data  are  presented  for  the  machine 
tool  accessory  branch  of  the  industry  in  four  lead¬ 
ing  areas  (table  2).  The  relationship  in  wage 
levels  between  production  and  jobbing  shops  did 
not  follow  a  definite  pattern.  Average  earning; 
for  most  occupations  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  wer< 
higher  in  jobbing  shops  than  in  production  shops 
in  Cleveland  and  Hartford  this  relationship  wat 
reversed.  The  differences  in  Detroit  were  sharpei 
than  those  in  the  other  areas.  In  five  of  six  oc¬ 
cupations  for  which  comparisons  could  be  mad< 
for  Detroit,  the  earning  advantages  in  jobbing 
shops  ranged  from  23  to  64  cents  an  hour.  A1 


Table  2.  Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  1  for  men  in  selected  occupations  in  machine  tool  accessory  manufacturing 

plants  in  4  cities,  January  1951 


Occupation  and  grade 


Electricians,  maintenance _ 

Engine-lathe  operators,  eiass  A _ 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  B . . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C _ 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  A 
Grinding-machine  operators,  class  B 
Grinding-machine  operators,  class  C. 

Inspectors,  class  A _ _ _ 

Inspectors,  class  B.__ . . . . 

Inspectors,  class  C _ 

Janitors _ 

Machinists,  production _ _ 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  A„ 
Milling-machine  operators,  class  B__ 
Milling-machine  operators,  class  C._ 

Tool-and-die  makers _ _ 

Truckers,  hand _ 


Chicago  2 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Production 

Jobbing 

Production 

Jobbing 

Production 

Jobbing 

Production 

Jobbing 

shops 

shops 

shops 

shops 

shops 

shops 

shops 

shops 

$1. 96 

$2. 10 

(3) 

$1.  68 

$2.00 

(3) 

$1.62 

(3) 

1.  95 

2. 07 

$1.80 

1.  77 

2. 09 

$2. 32 

1.78 

$1.71 

1.  71 

1.  77 

1.84 

1.  59 

1.89 

(3) 

1.  51 

1.  5. 

1.  47 

P) 

1.40 

(3) 

1.  59 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.  99 

2. 11 

1.88 

1.95 

2. 14 

2.50 

1.95 

1.7! 

1.72 

1.  71 

1.70 

1.63 

1.81 

(3) 

1.65 

1.  51 

1.  46 

(!) 

1.43 

(3) 

1.  54 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

2.23 

1.85 

(3) 

2.  02 

2.  66 

(3) 

pi 

1.  64 

P) 

1.62 

(3) 

1.  76 

(3) 

(3) 

p) 

1.  64 

P) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.  52 

(3) 

(3) 

p) 

1.31 

1.  21 

1.25 

1.07 

1.  47 

1.  49 

1.10 

1.0! 

1.  93 

2.  02 

(3) 

1.71 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1.5! 

2.  09 

2.12 

1.91 

1. 76 

2. 13 

2. 36 

1.93 

1.6t 

1.84 

1.66 

1.95 

(3) 

1.  79 

(3) 

1.56 

1. 5* 

1.52 

1.41 

1.  37 

(3) 

1.56 

(3) 

(3) 

p) 

(3) 

2.27 

1.95 

1.97 

2.17 

2.47 

1.83 

1.81 

1.42 

(>) 

1.  34 

(3) 

1.  51 

(3) 

1.  21 

P) 

1  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

=Data  relate  to  March  1951. 


*  Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 
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it  two  of  the  differences  in  the  other  three  areas 
sre  under  20  cents  an  hour. 

Average  earnings  for  most  of  the  occupations  in 
etroit  jobbing  shops,  in  Hartford  production 
ops,  and  in  both  types  of  shops  in  Chicago  were 
gher  than  those  for  the  machinery  industry  as 
whole  (cf.  table  1).  They  were  generally  lower 
both  types  of  shops  in  Cleveland,  in  Detroit 
•oduction  shops,  and  in  Hartford  jobbing  shops. 
Detroit  machine-tool  accessory  workers  ranked 
ghest  in  occupational  earnings.  Chicago,  the 
ixt  leading  city,  was  followed  in  order  by  Cleve- 
nd  and  Hartford. 

•Rice  Workers 

General  stenographers,  numerically  the  most 
aportant  of  the  women’s  office  jobs  studied  in 
le  machinery  industry,  had  average  earnings 
.nging  from  $1.02  to  $1.41  an  hour  (table  3). 
he  levels  of  earnings  of  payroll  clerks  in  1 7  areas 
d  not  differ  by  more  than  5  cents  an  hour  from 
lose  of  stenographers,  and  were  as  low  as  $1  and 
i  high  as  $1.40.  Class  A  typists  in  one  area 
id  class  B  typists  in  eight  areas  were  the  only 
roups  of  women  office  workers  studied  whose 


able  3. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings 1  for 
women  in  selected  office  occupations  in  machinery  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  29  cities,  January  1951 


City 

Clerks, 

payroll 

Stenog¬ 

raphers, 

general 

Typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

lanta . . 

$1.36 

$1.28 

(2) 

(!> 

Jtimore  3 .  . . 

1.31 

1.16 

$0. 91 

$0.  90 

Aston _ _ _ _ 

1.10 

1.14 

1.05 

1.00 

tflalo _ .. _ 

1.11 

1.16 

1.14 

.91 

jattanooga. . 

1.23 

1.09 

(s) 

1.03 

aicago  4 . . 

1.36 

1.37 

1.34 

1. 16 

incinnati 3 . 

1.14 

1. 22 

1.02 

.96 

eveland . .  . . . 

1.26 

1.32 

1.24 

1.03 

dlas . . . . 

(2) 

1.26 

1.08 

(2) 

rnver... _ _ 

(2) 

1. 14 

(2) 

1.10 

Atroit . . . 

1.27 

1.34 

1.31 

1.08 

nrtford . . . 

1.10 

1. 19 

1. 10 

1.00 

Duston. . 

1.40 

1.38 

1.27 

1.11 

dianapolis  3 . 

1.32 

1.33 

1. 10 

1.03 

■s  Angeles . 

1.33 

1.32 

1. 17 

(2) 

ilwaukee  3 . . . 

1.16 

1.18 

1.19 

1.02 

inneapolis-St.  Paul 3 . 

1. 13 

1.16 

1.02 

.90 

rwark-Jersey  City  3  . 

1.25 

1.22 

1.13 

1.02 

iw  York . . . 

1.37 

1.41 

1.31 

1.  15 

liladelphia . . . 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 12 

.99 

ttshurgh  3_  . 

1.31 

1.29 

1.20 

(2) 

irtland,  Oreg.3 . . . 

1.  24 

1.27 

(2) 

(3) 

ovidence _  _  ...  ... 

1.00 

1.02 

(2) 

.90 

.  Louis  3 _ _ _ _ 

1.16 

1.13 

1.14 

.98 

n  Francisco . 

1.35 

1.28 

(2) 

1. 17 

attle  3 . . 

1.18 

1.26 

1. 18 

1.02 

Tacuse 3  . . . 

(3) 

(2) 

1.03 

m 

lisa . .  . . . 

1.27 

1.24 

1.22 

(3> 

orcester . . . 

1.20 

1.17 

.99 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
Insufficient  data  to  permit  presentation  of  an  average. 
Data  relate  to  December  1950. 

Data  relate  to  March  1951. 

■  Data  relate  to  February  1951. 


hourly  earnings  averaged  less  than  $1.  In  the 
other  areas,  average  earnings  for  both  classes  of 
typists  varied  from  $1.02  to  $1.34  and  from  $1  to 
$1.17  an  hour,  respectively. 

Related  Wage  Practices 

Scheduled  workweeks  longer  than  40  hours, 
ranging  from  42.5  to  63  hours,  were  in  effect  for  a 
majority  of  the  men  employees  in  machinery 
establishments  in  9  of  the  29  areas  studied. 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis 
were  the  only  areas  in  which  plant  work  schedules 
for  men  were  under  40  hours  a  week.  From  5  to 
35  percent  of  the  men  in  those  four  areas  worked 
a  37%-hour  week. 

A  40-hour  week  was  most  common  for  women. 
Major  exceptions  were  schedules  of  37%  hours  in 
Baltimore;  42  in  Worcester;  44  in  Houstoki;  45 
in  Providence;  and  48  in  Pittsburgh.  Work¬ 
weeks  of  40  and  45  hours  were  equally  divided 
among  women  machinery  workers  in  Tulsa. 

Second  shifts  were  operated  by  machinery 
establishments  in  all  the  areas  studied.  From 
about  3  to  28  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
industry  worked  on  the  second  shift.  Machinery 
establishments  in  only  12  of  the  29  areas,  however, 
had  second-shift  operations  empl<saTing  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  plant  labor  force. 

The  extent  of  third-shift  work  was  considerably 
less  than  that  of  second  shift.  Of  the  26  areas 
reporting  this  practice,  only  2  had  a  third-shift 
force  as  large  as  9  percent  of  the  total  plant  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  payment  of  differentials  for  late  shift 
work  wras  a  common  practice  in  the  industry. 
The  amounts  of  premium  pay  varied  by  estab¬ 
lishment  and  by  area,  but  usually  ranged  from  5 
to  10  cents  an  hour  and  from  5  to  10  percent. 

Paid  vacations  'were  granted  to  all  plant  workers 
in  the  machinery  industry  in  14  of  the  29  areas. 
From  less  than  1  to  not  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  other  15  areas,  were  employed 
in  plants  which  had  no  paid  vacation  policies. 
Workers  generally  received  paid  vacations  of  1 
week  after  a  year’s  service  and  2  weeks  after  5 
years.  Major  exceptions  to  this  general  policy, 
which  were  applicable  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
plant  workers  in  each  area,  were:  1-week  vaca¬ 
tions  after  6  months,  in  5  areas;  and  2-week 
vacations  after  2  years,  in  10  areas.  Office 
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workers  received  more  liberal  vacation  benefits 
than  those  specified  above.  Paid  vacations  of 
2  weeks  after  a  year’s  employment  were  granted 
to  more  than  half  of  the  office  workers  in  the 
industry  in  20  of  the  29  areas  studied. 

Six  paid  holidays  a  year  were  typically  provided 
for  both  plant  and  office  workers.  In  Boston, 
Hartford,  Newark,  New  York,  Portland  (Oreg.), 
Providence,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  machinery 
establishments,  most  of  the  workers  received  at 
least  seven  paid  holidays  annually. 

Life  insurance,  group  hospitalization,  and  other 
health  insurance  plans,  for  which  employers  paid 
part  or  all  of  the  costs,  were  established  practices 
in  virtually  all  areas  studied.  The  coverage 
varied  by  area  and  type  of  insurance,  and  generally 
applied  to  most  of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  was  the  only  area  which  did  not 
provide  group  hospitalization  benefits  and  in 
which  less  than  half  the  workers  in  the  machinery 


industry  were  covered  by  life  insurance  plan: 
Retirement  pension  plans  were  reported  in  a 
areas  except  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga.  Th 
proportions  of  workers  covered  by  these  plan 
varied  greatly  by  area  and  ranged  from  4  to  8 
percent  for  plant  workers  and  from  3  to  92  percen 
for  office  workers.  In  8  areas  for  plant  worker 
and  12  areas  for  office  workers,  more  than  5i 
percent  were  employed  in  establishments  bavin; 
retirement  pension  plans. 

— Charles  Rubensteid 
_  Division  of  Wage  Statistic! 

i  Data  were  collected  by  field  representatives  under  the  direction  of  thi 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  regional  wage  analysts.  More  detailed  informa 
tion  on  wages  and  related  practices  in  each  of  the  selected  areas  is  available  or 
request. 

The  study  included  machine-tool  accessory  establishments  with  8  or  mort 
workers  and  other  machinery  establishments  with  21  or  more  workers. 
Approximately  650,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  2S 
areas  studied. 

For  Earnings  in  November  1949,  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1950 
(p.  527). 
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Introduction!/ 


The  Dayton  area  is  one  of  several  important  industrial 
centers  in  which  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  conducted  occu¬ 
pational  wage  surveys  during  the  summer  of  1951.  2/  Occupations 
that  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  industries  were  studied  on  a  community-wide  basis.  Cross¬ 
industry  methods  of  sampling  were  thus  utilized  in  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations:  (a)  of¬ 
fice  j  (b)  professional  and  technical;  (c)  maintenance  and  power 
plant;  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping.  In  presenting 
earnings  information  for  such  jobs  (tables  A-l  through  A-4) 
separate  data  have  been  provided  wherever  possible  for  individ¬ 
ual  broad  industry  divisions. 


Occupations  that  are  characteristic  of  particular, 
important,  local  industries  have  been  studied  as  heretofore  on 
an  industry  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  community  sur¬ 
vey.  Earnings  data  for  these  jobs  have  been  presented  in 
Series  B  tables.  Union  scales  (Series  C  tables)  are  presented 
in  lieu  of  (or  supplementing)  occupational  earnings  for  several 
industries  or  trades  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
are  employed  under  terms  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  the  contract  or  minimum  rates  are  indicative  of  prevailing 
pay  practices. 

Data  have  also  been  collected  and  summarized  on  shift 
operations  and  differentials,  hours  of  work,  and  supplementary 
benefits  such  as  vacation  and  3iok  leave  allowances,  paid  holi¬ 
days,  nonproduction  bonuses,  and  insurance  and  pension  plans. 


The  Dayton  Metropolitan  Area 


Total  population  of  the  Dayton  Metropolitan  Area  (Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Greene  counties)  was  more  than  450,000  in  1950,  a  38 
peroent  increase  since  1940.  More  than  half  lived  in  Dayton. 


■■ 


1/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  HI. 
by  Woodrow  C.  Linn  under  the  direction  of  George  E.  Votava,  Re¬ 
gional  Wage  Analyst.  The  planning  and  central  direction  of  the 
'^program  was  carried  on  in  the  Branch  of  Community  Wage  Studies 
of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations. 

2 /  Other  areas  studied  are:  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Dallas, 
and  Portland  (dreg.).  Similar  studies  were  conducted  earlier  in 
the  year  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York  and  the 
San  Franc is c o- Oakland  area. 

See  appendix  for  discussion  of  scope  and  method  of  survey. 

- 


Dayton's  position  as  an  important  industrial  area  is 
indicated  by  the  heavy  concentration  of  employment  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Although  Dayton's  industrial  plants  today 
are  primarily  those  which  were  in  existence  during  the  prewar 
period,  employment  was  twice  as  great  in  June  1951  as  in  1939. 
Exclusive  of  establishments  employing  20  or  fewer  workers  ij , 
247  manufacturing  plants  provided  employment  to  more  than  90,000 
workers,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  381  nonmanufaoturing  firms 
with  26,500  workers.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  workers  in 
manufacturing  were  employed  in  durable-goods  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  the  others  in  nondurable-goods  industries,  jj/ 


Ms tal working  plants  employed  95  percent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  durable-goods  industries,  with  nonelectrical  machin¬ 
ery  plants  alone  employing  about  two-thirds  of  the  workers .  The 
transportation  equipment,  electrical  machinery,  and  primary  met¬ 
als  industries  were  also  large.  The  major  nondurable  goods 
manufacturing  industries  in  Dayton  were  rubber  products,  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  food  and  kindred  products,  and  paper  and 
allied  products. 


Dayton  plants  manufactured  a  variety  of  products  such 
as  accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines,  air  conditioning  and 
ventilating  equipment,  autographic  registers,  bearings,  cash 
registers,  electric  refrigerators,  printing  presses,  pumps, 
precision  gages,  scales,  and  tools  and  dieso  Other  significant 
Dayton -made  products  are  aircraft  and  automotive  parts  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  tires,  bicycles,  castings  and  forgings,  crackers, 
cement,  chemicals,  electric  motors,  optical,  lenses  and  prisms, 
paints  and  varnishes,  paper  products,  and  molded  plastic  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Dayton  is  also  the  hub  of  a  wide  trading  area.  Ap¬ 
proximately  16,000  sales  persons  and  distribution  workers  were 
employed  in  retail  establishments  with  21  or  more  workers  ij , 
and  3,200  employees  were  working  in  wholesale  trade.  Exclusive 
of  the  substantial  employment  in  the  railroad  industry,  a  labor 
force  of  5,500  was  required  by  the  transportation,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  other  public  utilities  industry  group.  Service  in¬ 
dustries  employed  4,100  persons  in  such  diverse  fields  as  auto¬ 
mobile  and  other  repair  shops,  laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments,  hotels,  theaters,  radio  and  television  stations 
and  business  service  establishments.  The  finance,  insurance, 
qnd  real  estate  industries  employed  1,700  white  collar  workers. 


ij  See  appendix  for  discussion  of  size  of  establishments 
studied. 

*j/  See  appendix  table  for  listing  of  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  industries. 
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Located  in  the  Dayton  area  is  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  the  site  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force  Air 
Material  Command.  This  command  is  charged  with  the  engineering, 
research,  experimental  development,  and  procurement  of  all  air¬ 
craft  parts  and  Supplies  and  employs  a  substantial  number  of 
civilian  employees. 


Among  the  industries  and  establishment-size  groups 
studied  by  the  Bureau,  over  three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  non- 
office  jobs  were  employed  in  establishments  having  written 
agreements  with  labor  organizations •  About  seven  in  every  eight 
workers  in  manufacturing  plants  were  employed  in  union  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  nonmanufaoturing  firms  about  two  in  every  five 
employees  were  represented  by  labor  organizations.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  office  workers  covered  by  union  contract  provisions  was 
considerably  lower  than  for  plant  workers.  less  than  one-fifth 
of  all  office  workers  were  working  under  the  terms  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 


Occupational  Wage  Structure 


Wages  and  salaries  of  half  of  the  workers  in  Dayton 
manufacturing  industries  in  June  1951  were  geared  to  the  cost- 
of-living  through  escalator  clauses  providing  for  wage  changes 
based  on  the  Bureau's  Consumers'  Price  Index.  Examination  of 
data  on  general  wage  changes  granted  during  the  period  January 
1950  -  June  1951  indicated  that  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  es¬ 
tablishments  studied  had  formally  adjusted  wage  and  salary  scales 
upward.  Prior  to  the  Korean  outbreak  relatively  few  increases 
were  granted.  Subsequent  wage  adjustments  became  widespread  and 
were  gathering  momentum  at  the  time  of  the  January  26  wage 
"freeze".  Wage  revisions  since  that  date  have  been  subject  to 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  regulations , 


Formalized  rate  structures  providing  a  range  of  rates 
for  office  occupations  were  reported  in  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  about  three— fifths  of  all  office  workers  0  Very  few  office 
workers  were  found  working  under  single  rate  plans;  and  over  a 
third  were  employed  in  establishments  that  determined  salaries 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  plant  workers  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  were  paid  incentive  rates «  A  similar  pro¬ 


portion  in  the  machinery  industry  was  paid  incentive  rates.  In¬ 
centive  methods  of  wage  payment  were  negligible  in  the  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries,  except  for  commissions  paid  to  salespersons 
in  retail  trade  establishments. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  plant  workers  were  employed  in 
establishments  that  had  formal  rate  structures  for  time-rated 
employees ;  these  workers  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  between 
plans  providing  rate. ranges  and  single  rates  for  each  job.  The 
remainder  of  the  plant  workers  were  employed  in  establishments 
using  individual  rate  determination  for  time  workers. 

Most  Dayton  firms  visited  had  established  minimum  en¬ 
trance  rates  for  hiring  inexperienced  plant  workers.  Although 
entrance  rates  ranged  from  less  than  60  cents  to  more  than 
$1*40,  $1  was  the  minimum  rate  in  establishments  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  nearly  70  percent  of  all  plant  workers.  A  75-cent  min¬ 
imum  rate  was  the  lowest  reported  in  manufacturing;  wholesale 
trade ;  and  transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  util¬ 
ities.  Minimum  entrance  rates  of  less  than  75  cents  an  hour 
were  found  in  the  retail  trade  and  service  industries. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  generally  higher  than  in  nonmanufacturingo  In  22  of 
28  office  job  classifications  permitting  comparison,  salaries 
of  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  averaged  $1  to  $12.50  more  a 
week.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  plant  jobs  studied  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  were  higher  for  18  of  21  job  categories  for  which  com¬ 
parisons  were  possible. 


Over  one -fifth  of  the  workers  in  Dayton  area  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  were  employed  on  second  and  third  shift  opera¬ 
tions  in  June  1951o  Almost  all  of  the  extra-shift  workers  were 
paid  shift  differentials.  In  durable-goods  manufacturing,  work¬ 
ers  were  usually  paid  a  percentage  differential  over  first-shift 
rates o  In  nondurable  goods  about  half  received  a  cents -per-hour 
differential  and  the  others  a  percentage  over  day-shift  rates. 


Three  quarters  of  the  women  office  workers  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  were  scheduled  to  work  a  40-hour  week  in  June  1951. 
Schedules  of  40  hours  or  more  were  common  for  office  workers  in 
all  industry  groups  except  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
Two-fifths  of  the  workers  in  these  offices  were  scheduled  to 
work  less  than  40  hours.  Over  70  percent  of  the  plant  workers 
were  also  on  a  40-hour  workwee.  Most  of  the  others  were  on  an 
extended  work  schedule. 
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Table  A-l:  Oj^ice  C) CCMfLdtiOftA. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1 /  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OP  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

N  umber 
of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Under 

1 

32.50 

S 

32.50 

ana 

under 

35.00 

35.00 

37.50 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

55.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

62.50 

$ 

62,50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

5 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

72.50 

75.00 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

90.00 

90.00 

95.00 

$ 

95.00 

and 

over 

Men 

okkeepers,  hand  . 

in 

40.5 

s 

79.00 

7 

2 

z 

1 

i 

8 

13 

4 

9 

5 

12 

21 

16 

Manufacturing  . 

- 55 

~5 ovy 

78.50“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

17 

11 

Durable  goods  . 

54 

40.5 

82.00 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

13 

9 

Nondurable  goods  . 

20 

a. 5 

70.50 

7 

_ 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

48 

40.5 

80.00 

2 

5 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

2 

5 

4 

10 

4 

5 

2  8 

40.0 

90.50 

accounting  . 

226 

40.0 

67.00 

3 

5 

2 

16 

8 

9 

11 

14 

15 

14 

44 

17 

22 

27 

15 

5 

2 

2 

5 

Manufacturing  . 

196 

40.0 

68.50" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

9 

7 

5 

8 

9 

14 

13 

44 

14 

22 

27 

15 

2 

2 

— 

Durable  goods  . 

173 

40.0 

69.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

9 

6 

4 

8 

7 

13 

13 

38 

n 

20 

23 

15 

2 

2 

Nondurable  goods  . 

23 

40.0 

65.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

30 

41.0 

56.00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

7 

1 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Public  utilities*  . 

14 

41.5 

57.50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

erks,  file,  class  B  . 

13 

40.0 

41.00 

_ 

4 

8 

1 

erks,  general  . 

232 

40.0 

71.50 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

17 

11 

12 

8 

9 

11 

24 

30 

48 

37 

3 

1 

— 

7 

Manufacturing  . 

156 

40.0 

73.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

5 

5 

2 

4 

- 6 

10 

10 

27 

45 

34 

- — 

1 

Durable  goods  . 

123 

40.0 

75.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

9 

25 

a 

31 

1 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

33 

40.0 

65.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

4 

3 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

76 

40.5 

67.50 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

5 

12 

6 

10 

4 

3 

1 

14 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

34 

/.Q.  5 

70.50 

erks.  order  . 

112 

41.0 

68.00 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

7 

9 

7 

4 

2 

9 

3 

9 

19 

3 

9 

3 

11 

3 

11 

3 

5 

2 

3 

Manufacturing . 

59 

40.5 

72.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3” 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

12 

7 

n 

6 

5 

2 

3 

Durable  goods  . 

54 

41.0 

74.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

. 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

10 

7 

8 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Nondurable  goods  . 

15 

38.5 

64.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

43 

42.0 

61.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

5 

_ 

6 

4 

_ 

7 

2 

5 

13 

42tO 

72fOO 

erks.  payroll  . 

87 

40.5 

67.50 

1 

1 

8 

2 

n 

1 

5 

4 

8 

7 

5 

u 

17 

5 

12 

1 

Manufacturing . . 

- 52 

40.0 

68.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

_ 

r 

21 

n 

1 

5 

4 

7 

7 

5 

4 

17 

Ml 

_ 

— 

1 

Durable  goods  . 

71 

40.0 

68.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

n 

1 

4 

3 

7 

5 

5 

3 

15 

8 

_ 

1 

Nondurable  goods  . 

11 

40.0 

73.50 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

- 

fice  boys  . 

51 

39.0 

39.50 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

6 

15 

1 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

40 

39.0 

40.00 

r 

3 

5 

— r 

3 

2 

15 

_ 

_ 

1 

- - 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

11 

39.5 

39.00 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

bulating-machine  operators  . 

25 

40.0 

71.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

- 21 

“TD.'O  " 

“71750“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Women 

llers.  machine  (billing  machine)  . 

147 

40.5 

50.50 

7 

9 

13 

11 

12 

27 

8 

14 

7 

8 

16 

3 

12 

Manufacturing  . 

- 99 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

- 

- 2- 

- 2T 

- IT 

r> 

- T 

18 

W 

13 

7 

7 

9’ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

63 

40.0 

51.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

16 

5 

1 

7 

7 

7 

3 

Nondurable  goods  . 

36 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

9 

5 

2 

2 

3 

12 

_ 

- 

2 

Neuman  ufacturing  . 

48 

a. 5 

52.00 

- 

- 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

7 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

4^.0 

45*00 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Wholesale  trade  . 

22 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table, 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
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See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-ls  0 CC44fUitiQ* *tl  -  Qo+Ui+tUed 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  try  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Women  -  Continued 


Clerks,  general  . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . . . 
nondurable  goods 
Honmanufacturing  . . . 
Public  utilities* 
Wholesale  trade  . 
Services  . 

Clerks,  order  . . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  ... 
nondurable  goods 
nonaanuf acturing  ... 
Wholesale  trade  . 


Durable  goods  . . 
nondurable  goods 


Wonaanuf acturing  . . 

Public  utilities*  .................. 

Duplicating-machine  operators  . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

nondurable  goods  . 

Honmanufacturing  . 

Ear-punch  operators  . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

nondurable  goods  . . . 

Wonmanuf acturing  . . 

Public  utilities*  . 

Office  girls  . 

Manufacturing  . . . 

Durable  goods  . 

nondurable  goods  . . 

Secretaries — . . 

Manufacturing  . . 

Durable  goods  . . . 

nondurable  goods  . 

Honmanufacturing  . . . . 

Public  utilities*  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

finance**  . 

Services  . 

■Stenographers,  general  . 

Manufacturing  . . 

Durable  goods  . 

nondurable  goods  . 

Honmanufacturing  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

Finance**  . . 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

Weekly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

32 .50 
ara 

$ 

35.00 

$ 

37.50 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

50.00 

$ 

52.50 

$ 

55.00 

s 

57.50 

r 

. 

8 

62.50 

^5.00 

S67.50 

To.  00 

71 

V*  1 

0  1 

^5.00 

80.00 

I5.OO 

^0.00 

^5.00 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

$ 

unaer 

• 

and 

32.50 

35.00 

37. 50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.OO 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

over 

347 

40.0 

$ 

53.50 

8 

5 

3 

20 

36 

38 

39 

28 

31 

31 

23 

18 

4 

7 

25 

9 

5 

7 

2 

8 

233 

"1070 — 

”54.50” 

• 

8” 

r 

j 

S' 

34 

26 

24 

11 

17 

11 

8 

16 

4 

7 

20 

9 

5 

7 

2 

8 

- 

• 

156 

40.0 

58.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

24 

15 

10 

8 

12 

6 

6 

10 

4 

6 

19 

9 

5 

7 

1 

8 

• 

77 

39.5 

47.50 

• 

8 

5 

3 

2 

10 

11 

14 

3 

5 

5 

2 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

. 

1 H 

40.0 

52.00 

- 

- 

• 

- 

12 

2 

12 

15 

17 

14 

20 

15 

2 

- 

- 

5 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

45 

40.0 

54.00 

• 

• 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

9 

2 

13 

13 

2 

37 

40.0 

50.50 

- 

- 

• 

- 

4 

2 

11 

6 

5 

2 

• 

2 

- 

- 

. 

5 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

. 

19 

37.5 

47.50 

- 

- 

• 

- 

6 

- 

• 

6 

2 

5 

- 

141 

40.0 

49.00 

• 

2 

21 

7 

5 

21 

22 

16 

12 

18 

1 

6 

2 

i 

1 

• 

- 

- 

• 

• 

71 

40.0 

"15750" 

• 

• 

2 

7 

5 

4 

12 

12 

5 

9 

11 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

22 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

- 

2 

• 

- 

1 

3 

8 

- 

• 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

• 

49 

40.0 

47.50 

• 

- 

- 

7 

5 

3 

9 

4 

5 

9 

7 

70 

40.0 

49.50 

- 

- 

• 

u 

2 

1 

9 

10 

11 

3 

7 

2 

5 

1 

5 

21 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

4 

8 

- 

236 

40.0 

55.50 

• 

- 

. 

6 

17 

1 

32 

18 

23 

30 

17 

u 

22 

13 

8 

10 

11 

4 

6 

A 

• 

• 

T&T 

”5070 — 

56.00” 

- 

• 

- 

5 

12 

T 

30 

15 

18 

25 

16 

12 

22 

10 

8 

10 

11 

4 

6 

4 

• 

• 

• 

106 

40.0 

58.50 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

• 

7 

12 

12 

11 

12 

6 

13 

4 

6 

6 

9 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

• 

103 

39.5 

54.00 

- 

- 

• 

4 

12 

1 

23 

3 

6 

14 

4 

6 

9 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

• 

- 

- 

27 

40.5 

50.50 

• 

- 

- 

1 

5 

• 

2 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

- 

3 

* 

11 

40.5 

50.50 

- 

• 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

.  51 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

1 

1 

6 

3 

7 

7 

1 

7 

1 

4 

7 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

40.0 

51.00 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

5 

(T 

1 

4 

- 

4 

7 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

40.0 

55.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

2 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

17 

39.5 

45.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

j 

n 

41.5 

45.00 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

84 

40.0 

50.50 

• 

15 

7 

9 

16 

7 

6 

5 

t 

7 

6 

1 

59 

40.0 

52.00 

- 

• 

- 

• 

9 

6 

9 

4 

5 

2 

5 

5 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

37 

40.0 

54.50 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

3 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

7 

4 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

22 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

• 

- 

- 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

25 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

• 

• 

• 

6 

1 

12 

2 

4 

19 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

5 

1 

- 

7 

2 

4 

38 

40.0 

45.50 

i 

2 

2 

2 

L 

1 

11 

2 

6 

2 

4 

m 

m 

m 

m 

34 

40.0 

46.00 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

6 

2 

4 

m 

• 

• 

• 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

20 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

- 

1 

• 

2 

• 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

14 

40.0 

40.50 

3 

1 

- 

2 

* 

1 

7 

395 

10.0 

63.00 

_ 

5 

4 

4 

15 

9 

15 

24 

60 

33 

51 

24 

20 

26 

35 

8 

20 

24 

8 

2 

8 

262 

40.0 

64.50 

- 

- 

5 

1 

• 

12 

6 

9 

19 

33 

u 

40 

21 

7 

14 

18 

7 

15 

23 

8 

2 

8 

160 

40.0 

67.00 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

4 

2 

3 

9 

27 

7 

29 

9 

4 

5 

16 

3 

12 

15 

6 

2 

7 

102 

39.5 

61.00 

- 

• 

5 

1 

- 

8 

4 

6 

10 

6 

7 

11 

12 

3 

9 

2 

4 

3 

8 

2 

- 

1 

133 

40.0 

60.00 

• 

• 

• 

3 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

27 

19 

11 

3 

13 

12 

17 

1 

5 

1 

• 

• 

27 

40.0 

67.00 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

11 

1 

- 

- 

a 

40.0 

57.00 

- 

• 

• 

3 

3 

2 

• 

5 

2 

6 

7 

• 

4 

4 

4 

• 

1 

• 

- 

• 

- 

33 

37.0 

60.50 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

2 

3 

5 

14 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

• 

• 

10 

41.0 

58.00 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

• 

1 

* 

1 

* 

5 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

• 

* 

1054 

40.0 

55.00 

2 

11 

7 

40 

48 

127 

115 

120 

70 

86 

88 

82 

101 

52 

27 

26 

25 

17 

- 

- 

• 

. 

723 

40.0 

57.50 

- 

- 

• 

4 

23 

23 

60 

71 

50 

46 

76 

73 

78 

50 

37 

26 

25 

17 

• 

• 

- 

- 

593 

40.0 

58.00 

- 

• 

• 

3 

18 

15 

55 

49 

48 

34 

33 

70 

68 

60 

44 

35 

22 

22 

17 

- 

- 

• 

• 

130 

40.0 

55.00 

- 

• 

• 

1 

5 

8 

5 

15 

23 

16 

13 

6 

5 

18 

6 

2 

4 

3 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

331 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

2 

11 

3 

17 

25 

67 

51 

49 

20 

40 

12 

9 

23 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

• 

59 

40.0 

51.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

19 

16 

5 

5 

- 

1 

7 

2 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

- 

67 

37.0 

45.00 

- 

2 

u 

1 

8 

8 

9 

11 

11 

2 

4 

* 

• 

* 

- 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 

• 

* 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-l: 


ice  Occupation^.  -  Continued 


(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industiy  division 

N  timber 
of 

workers 

Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Under 

32.50 

* 

32.5° 

and 

under 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

S 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

* 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

62.50 

$ 

62.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

$ 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

$ 

72.50 

75.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

95.00 

$ 

95. 0< 

«nd 

OV©] 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

Switchboard  operators  . 

165 

41.0 

47.00 

11 

13 

8 

9 

24 

19 

9 

9 

14 

4 

12 

1? 

10 

6 

. 

• 

4 

_ 

• 

Manufacturing  . 

57 

39.5 

52.50 

4 

— r 

- 

- 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

8 

9 

6 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

36 

40.5 

56.50 

• 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

8 

2 

4 

5 

9 

4 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

21 

38.5 

45.00 

4 

i 

• 

- 

4 

5 

• 

1 

• 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . 

108 

42.0 

44.00 

7 

12 

8 

9 

19 

14 

7 

7 

6 

1 

8 

5 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

26 

6 

2 

x 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2 

Switchboard  operator-reoeptioniats  . 

dXi 

94 

40.5 

47.00 

2 

10 

11 

9 

18 

20 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

2 

L. 

Manufacturing . . . . 

u 

40.0 

48.50 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

7 

9 

9 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

22 

40.0 

50.50 

• 

- 

• 

1 

• 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

• 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

• 

- 

Nondurable  goods . 

22 

39.5 

46.50 

- 

- 

2 

• 

2 

2 

5 

8 

- 

1 

• 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

50 

a. 5 

45.50 

- 

- 

9 

9 

2 

9 

11 

- 

3 

6 

- 

1 

m 

2 

1 

Tabulating-machine  operators  . 

40 

40.0 

59.50 

. 

m 

9 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

1 

JL 

1 

2 

Manufacturing . . 

- 53~ 

40.0 

64.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

• 

• 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . . 

15 

40.0 

52.50 

* 

• 

* 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Transcribing-machlne  operators,  general  ... 

109 

39.5 

48.50 

, 

8 

. 

2 

10 

17 

13 

17 

11 

6 

1 

2. 

a. 

1 

m 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

98 

39.5 

49.00 

• 

8 

1 

8 

17 

7 

16 

11 

5 

1 

9 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

Durable  goods  . 

49 

40.0 

54.00 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

6 

11 

7 

3 

- 

6 

8 

7 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . 

49 

39.5 

44.00 

- 

8 

1 

8 

16 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . 

u 

40.0 

44.50 

• 

- 

- 

1 

2 

• 

6 

1 

1 

Typists,  class  A  . 

355 

40.5 

55.00 

• 

• 

3 

11 

21 

15 

28 

31 

22 

53 

77 

73 

13 

7 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

""  286 

40.0 

57.00 

- 

- 

- 

— sr 

r 

- 9“ 

— r 

7 

22 

19 

50 

77 

73 

13 

7 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Durable  goods  . . 

257 

40.0 

57.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

4 

i 

6 

20 

17 

44 

73 

71 

10 

7 

1 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

Nondurable  goods  .................... 

29 

40.0 

52.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

(f) 

a. 5 

47.00 

• 

- 

• 

1 

6 

12 

u 

21 

9 

3 

3 

• 

IQ 

m 

6, 

Typists,  class  B  . 

455 

40.0 

44.00 

1 

16 

52 

29 

106 

46 

81 

48 

43 

18 

14 

1 

• 

9- 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

298 

4t>.6 

44.50 

• 

F 

34 

20 

42 

39 

72 

30 

29 

17 

9 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Durable  goods  . . 

201 

40.0 

46.00 

- 

1 

18 

7 

25 

16 

62 

25 

28 

10 

9 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . . 

97 

40.0 

42.00 

- 

5 

16 

13 

17 

23 

10 

5 

1 

7 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

157 

40.0 

42.00 

1 

10 

18 

9 

64 

7 

9 

18 

14 

1 

5 

• 

1 

2 

2, 

Finance* * **  . . . . . . 

34 

39.0 

41.50 

- 

4 

10 

4 

4 

7 

3 

• 

1 

- 

• 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

. 

m 

- 


1/  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours, 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communications,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


NOTE:  Although  data  could  not  be  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due 
to  the  omission  of  2  large  department  stores,  the  remainder  of 
retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  data  for  all  indus¬ 
tries  combined  and  for  the  nonmanufacturing  industry  group. 
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Table  A-2: 
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P'lC^eM.ional  and  technical  Occupation^. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 


Men 


•aftsmen.  chief. 


ufacturing. 


ufacturing. 


junior. 


ufacturing . 


Women 


industrial  (registered). 


Manufacturing. 

Dureble  goods , , . , 
Nondurable  goods. 


Number 

of 

workers 


40 


tt 

202 


"TQT 

90 


~W 


69 


67" 

52 

15 


Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 


41.5 


T07T 

42.0 


TITO" 

41.5 


40.5 


40.0 


Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 


109.50 


152750" 

89.00 


"81750" 

67.50 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


65.50 


68.00 


67.50 

67.50 

67.50 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGIIT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 


Under 

$ 

52.50 

s 

52.50 

and 

under 

$ 

55.00 

$ 

57.50 

$ 

60.00 

$ 

62.50 

$ 

65.00 

$ 

67.50 

$ 

70.00 

75.00 

$ 

80.00 

$ 

85.00 

$ 

90.00 

$ 

95.00 

$ 

100.00 

$ 

105.00 

$ 

110.00 

$ 

115.00 

L$ 

120.00 

125.0ojl30JDO  135.00!  140.00 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

100.00 

105.00 

110.00 

115.00 

120.00 

125.00 

130.odl35.0ojl40.00  over 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8 

L 

3  I  1  5  ? 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

- 

8 

- 

3 

- ^ ^  |  *  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

8 

23 

36 

20 

25 

15 

5 

4 

4 

8 

17 

7 

A  5  3 

“ 

7 

10 

8 

20 

35 

20 

21 

11 

1 

1 

- 

10 

- 

8 

5 

1 

3 

11 

1 

5 

14 

23 

11 

5 

3 

_ 

_ 

7 

4 

3 

11 

" 

4 

11 

13 

10 

“ 

- 

- 

— rl — ri — fl — r 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

9 

11 

7 

15 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

9 

11 

7 

14 

5 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— n — 1 — ' — — 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

10 

7 

13 

3 

2 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

l/  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  an^  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Table  A-3 :  .  WdtH^edtdHCe  dduA  PoUJ&l  fllcitit  i'Ottd 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  in  selected  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER 

OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY 

EARNINGS  OF— 

— 

— 

— 

Number 

Average 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  -  is 

Occupation  and  Industry  division 

of 

workers 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

V# 

unqer 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

I.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

and 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

Dver 

Carpenters.  maintenance  . 

244 

S 

1.95 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

22 

6 

7 

5 

12 

17 

5 

7 

6 

125 

15 

— 

1 

6 

Manufacturing  . 

204 

2.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

12 

17 

5 

7 

6 

125 

15 

1 

— rh 

Durable  goods  . 

169 

2.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

7 

4 

7 

5 

118 

14 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

35 

1.88 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

7 

10 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

40 

1.73 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

20 

2 

1 

4 

- 

6 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

535 

1.99 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

11 

20 

4 

11 

8 

21 

25 

30 

28 

45 

13 

149 

127 

29 

1 

1 

7 

Manufacturing  . 

474 

2.02“ 

- 

- 

- 2“ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

4 

10 

8 

21 

23 

26 

27 

28 

13 

149 

126 

29 

— 1 

— if 

6 

Durable  goods  . . 

406 

2.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

6 

6 

20 

18 

21 

16 

23 

12 

135 

121 

26 

Nondurable  goods  . 

68 

1.97 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

11 

5 

1 

14 

5 

3 

1 

l] 

6 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

61 

1.73 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

11 

20 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

17 

1 

1 

Public  utilities  *  . 

49 

1.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

15 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

17 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Engineers.  stationary  . 

165 

1.86 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

8 

1 

15 

21 

10 

1 

14 

15 

17 

25 

16 

3 

9 

6 

Manufacturing  . 

110 

1785" 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

8 

_ 

8 

- 5 

_ 

13 

14 

6 

4 

_ 

16 

3 

9 

3 

Durable  goods  . . 

31 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

11 

3 

5 

Nondurable  goods  . 

79 

1.80 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

7 

21 

_ 

13 

13 

5 

_ 

5 

4 

. 

3 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

55 

1.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

U 

.  21 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  . 

174 

1.65 

2 

5 

_ 

2 

10 

9 

28 

18 

12 

14 

14 

26 

6 

1 

16 

11 

Manufacturing  . 

124 

1.64 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

9 

8 

15 

17 

11 

14 

14 

14 

2 

1 

3 

11 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . 

56 

1.64 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

9 

17 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  ..... . . . . 

68 

1.63 

2 

1 

_ 

. 

5 

6 

6 

8 

12 

12 

131 

_ 

3 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

50 

1.68 

- 

4 

- 

~ 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

12 

4 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Helpers,  trades,  maintenance  . 

339 

1.43 

26 

47 

39 

34 

56 

22 

33 

24 

19 

19 

14 

5 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

182 

1.50 

8 

8 

19 

16 

11 

18 

20 

24 

19 

19 

14 

5 

1 

«. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

138 

1.54 

3 

3 

3 

14 

9 

14 

16 

23 

16 

19 

12 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

44 

1.38 

5 

5 

16 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

*Mr/°°tll0te  en,  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

**  Finance ,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Table  A-3: 


Maintenance  and  Pout&i  Plant  Occupation i  -  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  in  selected  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Daytcn,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

1.25 

1.25 

and 

under 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

s 

1.50 

1.55 

$ 

1.55 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.65 

$ 

1.65 

1.70 

% 

1.70 

1.75 

$ 

1.75 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.85 

$ 

1.85 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

1.95 

$ 

1.95 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.05 

$ 

2.05 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

2.15 

$ 

2.15 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.25 

$ 

2.25 

2.30 

S 

2.30 

and 

over 

Machinists,  maintenance  . 

222 

1.98 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

3 

18 

3 

5 

20 

20 

8 

16 

24 

gk- 

11 

_ 

1 

13 

Manufacturing  . 

216 

1.98  ■■■' 

- 

- ri 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— r 

3 

17 

3 

5 

20 

20 

8 

11 

24 

24 

11 

48 

- 

1 

13 

Durable  goods . . . . . 

HO 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

10 

2 

1 

3 

8 

4 

9 

19 

15 

10 

48 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

76 

1.97 

" 

“ 

7 

1 

4 

17 

12 

4 

2 

5 

9 

1 

“ 

1 

13 

Machine-tool  operators,  tool  room  . 

770 

2.15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

10 

1— 

2L 

-■  u 

24 

82 

150 

163 

140 

...14L 

23 

Manufacturing  . . . 

770  1 

2.15 

“ 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

10 

7 

7 

13 

24 

82 

150 

163 

140 

HI 

23 

Maintenance  men.  general  utility  . 

131 

1.69 

7 

3 

4 

_ 

8 

8 

7 

4 

5 

6 

29 

7 

11 

6 

10 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

_ 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

75 

1.83 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

26 

2 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Durable  goods  . 

53 

1.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

24 

- 

2 

6 

8 

1 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

22 

1.86 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

56 

1.50 

7 

2 

4 

- 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Services  . . 

21 

1.43 

2 

3 

6 

7 

- 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

Mechanics,  automotive  (maintenance)  . 

190 

1.67 

7 

_ 

15 

23 

15 

18 

2 

23 

5 

19 

9 

21 

8 

L 

20 

. 

_ 

• 

• 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

- jo-* 

"1790“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

2 

8 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3d 

2 

A 

2 

\ 

7 

20 

Nondurable  goods  . 

11 

1.74 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

2 

1 

i 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

HO 

1.59 

7 

- 

- 

15 

- 

23 

15 

15 

2 

23 

- 

15 

5 

19 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

80 

1.64 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

H 

15 

2 

11 

- 

6 

5 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholes."  le  trade  . 

17 

1.37 

4 

- 

- 

11 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

430 

2.01 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

6 

12 

10 

10 

28 

16 

19 

29 

15 

15 

26 

17 

37 

128 

25 

34 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

414" 

2.02 

- 

- 

— r 

- 

- 

- 

6l 

12“ 

10 

8 

26 

9 

H 

29 

15 

15 

26 

17 

37 

128 

25 

34 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

364 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

4 

6 

25 

9 

H 

H 

15 

14 

21 

17 

37 

116 

25 

34 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

50 

1.85 

“ 

3 

- 

“ 

“ 

5 

6 

2 

1 

“ 

“ 

15 

“ 

1 

5 

“ 

“ 

12 

* 

* 

Millwrights  . 

383 

1.97 

. 

. 

2 

4 

11 

11 

8 

55 

21 

1? 

32 

7 

180 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . . 

'  385  ' 

1.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

11 

11 

8 

55 

21 

13 

32 

7 

180 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

316 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

9 

6 

40 

H 

13 

31 

6 

151 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

67 

1.91 

10 

2 

2 

15 

7 

1 

1 

29 

- 

* 

- 

” 

Oilers  . 

115 

1.56 

7 

3 

8 

2 

7 

5 

3 

10 

27 

20 

23 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

115 

1.56 

7 

3 

8 

2 

7 

5 

3 

10 

27 

20 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . 

68 

1.64 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

5 

25 

9 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

47 

1.45 

7 

2 

8 

1 

7 

1 

3 

5 

2 

U 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

* 

~ 

“ 

- 

Painters ,  maintenance  . 

154 

1.82 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

4 

3 

8 

H 

13 

4 

5 

5 

4 

8 

72 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

120 

1.89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

10 

4 

5 

5 

4 

8 

68 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

104 

1.90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

5 

1 

4 

8 

64 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

16 

1.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

N onmanuf act uring  . . 

34 

1.59 

- 

_ 

- 

5 

1 

3 

1 

5 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

Services  . . 

10 

1.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pipe  fitters,  maintenance  . 

294 

1.99 

1 

1 

13 

1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

6 

14 

23 

31 

16 

135 

40 

1 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

272 

2.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

5 

r 

H 

21 

31 

16 

135 

40 

1 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

223 

2.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

6 

10 

15 

21 

10 

in 

40 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

49 

1.99 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

6 

10 

6 

21 

- 

- 

- 

Plumbers .  maintenance  . 

43 

1.97 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

1 

. 

26 

_ 

_ 

Sheet-metal  workers ,  maintenance  . . 

H7 

2.04 

— 

- 

1 

2 

5 

13 

6 

18 

62 

33 

Manufacturing  . 

r  U7 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

2 

5 

13 

6 

18 

69 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tool-and-die  makers  2/ . . 

951 

2.24 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

5 

11 

10 

38 

44 

93 

116 

335 

^293 

Manufacturing  . 

"95T  ' 

2.24 

- 

- - 

" 

_ 

' 

’ 

3 

3 

5 

11 

10 

38 

44 

93 

116 

335 

^293 

1/ 

57 

1/ 


Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

Other  than  tool-and-die  Jobbing  shops. 

Includes  273  workers  at  $2.30  to  $2.35  and  20  vorkers  at  $2.35  and  over. 
Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  cosraunlcatlon,  and  other  public  utilities. 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


NOTE:  Although  data  could  not  be  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due 
to  the  omission  of  2  large  department  stores,  the  remainder  of 
retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  data  for  all  indus¬ 
tries  combined  and  for  the  nonmanufacturing  industry  group. 


Table  A-4:  C nAio^loJ, f  ty-J ' G.'ieJuXuA-CHjp  QStdt  £ ItifipijttJ,  f*?CC ti(t (1<f 

(Average  hourly  eamings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2/  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT- 

TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

-- 

— ■ 

— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

1  $ 

l°sza 

$ 

0.80 

s 

0.85 

$ 

0.90 

$ 

0.95 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.05 

$ 

1.10 

s 

1.15 

$ 

1.20 

$ 

1.25 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

S 

1.40 

s 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.55 

Is 

|  1.60 

S 

1.65 

s 

1.70 

Is 

1.75 

|$ 

l.ao 

9 

undei 

.85 

0.75 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

^50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

|  1.80 

over 

Crane  operators,  electric  bridge  (under 

$ 

r 

-2Q  tons) . 

. 

91 

1.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

1 

13 

1 

5 

26 

16 

Manufacturing  . 

31 

1.6# 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- I” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

13 

1 

5 

26 

16 

8 

n 

Guards  . 

405 

1.60 

_ 

. 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

7 

12 

14 

9 

17 

33 

7 

Manui act uring  . 

Durable  goods  . 

7TT 

276 

98 

31 

1.63 

1.68 

- 

: 

“ 

~ 

- 

~ 

6 

7 

2 

— r 

- T- 

6 

12 

13 

3 

4 

13 

2 

28 

19 

7 

1 

8 

8 

94 

63 

180 

180 

- 

- — 

N oilman  ufact urine  . 

lt?/| 

“ 

6 

1 

6 

12 

10 

4 

11 

9 

6 

- 

31 

- 

- 

- 

9 

“ 

~ 

1 

1 

• 

1 

5 

4 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Janitors,  porters  and  cleaners  (men)  . 

1,783 

1.25 

n 

54 

51 

2 

80 

28 

233 

21 

no 

63 

90 

137 

153 

68 

87 

507 

53 

35 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

Public  utilities  *  . 

1,155 

776 

379 

628 

86 

41 

1.35 

1.41 

1.24 

1.04 

1.28 

ii 

8 

8 

46 

13 

9 

4 

38 

2 

6 

1 

5 

74 

28 

10 

18 

44 

7 

a 

185 

7 

7 

14 

27 

18 

9 

83 

27 

1 

26 

36 

10 

70 

18 

52 

20 

92 

24 

68 

45 

102 

46 

56 

51 

60 

52 

8 

8 

76 

71 

5 

11 

503 

434 

69 

4 

53 

45 

8 

35 

33 

2 

- 

- 

- 

: 

Wholesale  trade  . 

~ 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

6 

33 

7 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

86 

42 

— 

— 

Services  . . . 

~ 

1 

3 

: 

2 

2 

1 

/.ft 

3 

— 

3 

5 

— 

2 

• 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Janitors,  porters  and  cleaners  (women)  .... 

157 

.99 

38 

17 

15 

1 

10 

3 

4 

14 

5 

3 

ii 

10 

6 

20 

Manufacturing  . 

56 

1.25 

- 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

5 

3 

11 

10 

6 

13 

13 

— 

Durable  goods  . 

29 

1.29 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

10 

“ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

27 

1.22 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

2 

n 

6 

Nonman  ufact urin^  . . . 

101 

53 

.84 

-5ft 

. 

* 

4 

— 

“ 

— 

7 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

~ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Order  fillers  . 

327 

1.42 

_ 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

i 

6 

6 

i 

80 

42 

7 

19 

50 

22 

? 

7 

79 

1 

nan  ui  a  enuring  . 

Ncnmanufacturing  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

122“ 

205 

112 

1.57 

1.33 

1.39 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

6 

- 

6 

i 

- T 

79 

7 

35 

2 

5 

3 

16 

13 

37 

2 

20 

2 

7 

79 

1 

- 

3 

— 

24 

6 

5 

16 

37 

20 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

Packers  (men)  . 

401 

1.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

18 

42 

32 

20 

32 

19 

5 

16 

24 

u 

10 

45 

69 

wanuiacturing  . 

Durable  roods  . . 

332 

227 

105 

69 

1.56 

1.67 

1.32 

1.20 

* 

- 2“| 

— r 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

14 

6 

32 

14 

21 

14 

4 

15 

24 

11 

9 

45 

69 

21 

- 

29 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

12 

4 

6 

36 

2 

30 

3 

11 

6 

5 

16 

11 

2 

12 

5 

3 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

24 

11 

1 

8 

1 

45 

62 

I 

21 

29 

Packers  (women)  . 

55 

1.23 

_ 

. 

- 

10 

19 

7 

i 

5 

1 

I 

1 

Shipping  clerks  . 

266 

1-54 

— 

4 

3 

4 

14 

4 

36 

18 

7 

1 

9 

3 

L 

25 

00 

- — 

nanuiacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonaan ufacturing  . 

199 

109 

90 

67 

1.61 

1.64 

1.57 

1.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

14 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 

31 

14 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 

.  2 

3 

1 

1 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

i! 

4 

2 

2 

24 

21 

3 

1 

86 

62 

24 

4 

7 

2 

5 

n 

8 

3 

21 

1 

20 

5 

Receiving  clerks  . 

235 

1.54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

7 

17 

7 

34 

5 

5 

14 

1 

12 

5 

39 

77 

3 

rtanuracturlng  . 

Durable  roods  . 

155 

121 

34 

1.66 

1.70 

1.55 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

4 

8 

l] 

9 

57 

39 

77 

3 

4 

Nondurable  goods  . 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

5 

2 

30 

?1 

l 

Nonaanufacturing  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

80 

52 

1.30 

1.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

17 

7 

34 

32 

4 

ri 

6 

3 

9  ! 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

6 

3 

iee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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10  Table  A-4:  GuAioduU,  ItJ a'leJtOuA.i+U}  O+td  SltifLflitU}  O ocu fiat  io+U  -  Qautiuued. 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2/  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Shipping -and -receiving  clerks 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonmanufacturing . 

Public  utilities  *  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 


Stock  handlers  and  truckers,  hand 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

Public  utilities  *  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 


Truck  drivers,  light  (under  1^  tons) 


Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 
Wholesale  trade 


Truck  drivers,  medium  (l£  to  and  including 
_ it  tons)  . . . . 


Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods  . . . 
Nondurable  goods 
Nonmanufacturing  . . . 
Public  utilities 
Wholesale  trade  . 
Services  . 


Truck  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer 
type). 


Manufacturing  . 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

Public  utilities  * 
Wholesale  trade  . . . 


Truck  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than 
trailer  type) ■ 


Nonmanufacturing 


Truckers,  power  (fork-lift) 


Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 


Truckers,  power  (other  than  fork-lift) 

Manufacturing  . 


Watchmen 


Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  • . . 
Nondurable  goods 
Nonmanufacturing  ... 
Services  . 


/ 
/ 


Number 

of 

workers 


300 


148 

124 

24 

152 

33 

43 


1,868 


17456“ 

1,043 

413 

412 

215 

105 


236 


122“ 

114 

58 


176 

68 

108 

247 

87 

89 

17 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


i.i 

1.61 

1.57 

1.39 

1.47 

1.31 


1.45 


1.48 

1.52 

1.36 

1.36 

1.43 

1.39 


1.47 


1.59 

1.34 

1.20 


423  1.49 


307 


57 

250 

131 

85 


66 


63 


560 


534 

26 


127 


230 


172 

136 

36 

58 

13 


1.48 

1.61 

1.39 

1.51 

1.52 
1.57 
1.37 


1.47 


1.59 

1.45 

1.51 

1.36 


1.55 


1756“ 


1.61 


3762 

1.44 


1.62 

1762“ 


1.33 


1.44 

1.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.89 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Under 

* 


0.75 


$ 

0.75 

ena 

under 


& 


18 


18 

18 


0.80 


.85 


0.85 


.90 


0.90 


.95 


0.95 


1.00 


1.00 


1.05 


1.05 


1.10 


56 


33 

9 

24 

23 


1.10 


1.15 


17 


17 


4 

12 


10 

10 


12 


12 

1 


1.15 


1.20 


24 


1.20 


1.25 


104 


64 

6 

58 

40 


32 


1.25 


1.30 


12 


2 

10 


64 


25 

22 

3 

39 


21 


24 

24 


16 


4 

12 


-13. 


34 


14 

6 


12 

7 

5 

5 


1.30 


1.35 


15 


s 


1.35 


1.40 


15 

9 


150 


122 

37 

85 

28 


10 


22 


21 


20 


20 

20 


15. 


14 


14 

1 


13 


13 

13 


-19 


12 

7 


11 


11 

5 

6 


15 


15 

9 

1 


207 


85 

43 

42 

122 

116 

6 


1.40 


1.45 


46 


20 

20 


26 

20 

6 


127 


31 


7 

3 

4 
16 


33 


33 

23 


10 

6 


88 

71 

17 

39 

36 

2 


22 


16“ 

6 


3£ 


1.45 


1.50 


32 


26 

8 

5 


169 


127 

82 

45 

42 

42 


1.50 


1.55 


36 


8 

1 

7 

38 


-H5 


112 

94 

18 

3 

3 


14 


14 

14 


-31 


15 

7 

8 

16 
2 
8 
2 


31 

6 

25 


19 


-3i 


31 

31 


12 


12 


12 

9 

3 


18 


7 

11 


-19 


18 


18 


10 

8 


3i 


18 


15 

15 


35 

15 

20 


131 


12 

6 

6 

119 

62 

22 


1.55 


1.60 


31 

18 

14 

4 

5 
5 


677. 


660 

631 

29 

17 

17 


1.60 


1.65 


-11 


19 

12 

7 


1.65 


1.70 


J52 


62 

62 


121 


104 

31 

73 

17 


17 


38 


40 

10 

30 

18 

18 


.135-, 14 


4 

131 

131 


14 


.31 


27 

10 


Excludes  premium  pay  for  overt  in»  and  night  work. 

Study  limited  to  men  workers  except  where  otherwise  Indicated. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 
Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 


25 


25 


31 


13 


10 


36 


16 

16 


3i 


32 


32 


1.70 


1.75 


1.75  1.80 


a 


32. 


24 

24 


301 


101 


31 


16 


332 


332 


3i 


54 


38 


48 

48 


31 


36 


12 

8 

4 

4 


23 


21 

2 


1.1 


NOTE:  Although  data  could  not  be  shorn  separately  for  retail  trade  due 
to  the  omission  of  2  large  department  stores,  the  remainder  of 
retail  trade  Is  appropriately  represented  In  data  for  all  Indus¬ 
tries  combined  and  for  the  nonmanufacturing  Industry  group. 


Table  B-332:  tyou.w!Uie4.r  tyeVMu.4.  1/ 


1 1 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

-  -  ~ 

Occupation  2 / 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Under 

$ 

1.35 

$ 

1.40 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.55 

$ 

1.60 

*  , 
1.65 

$ 

1.70 

$ 

1.75 

$ 

1.80 

$ 

1.90 

$ 

2.00 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.30 

S2.40 

*2.50 

*2.60 

% 

2.70 

*2. 80 

$ 

2.90 

$ 

3.00 

workers 

earnings 

$ 

and 

and 

3/ 

1.35 

under 

1.V5 

1.60 

1.65 

_ 

1.1+0 

1.50 

1.55 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

over 

158 

39 

119 

100 

s 

1.80 

1.38 

1.93 

2.23 

16 

11 

9 

11+ 

13 

1 

11 

6 

'  14 

26 

13 

4 

c 

12 

k 

5 

5 

2 

14 

25 

1 

5 

“ 

~ 

12 

4 

emakers,  hand:  Total  . 

6 

7 

18 

7 

6 

4 

5 

8 

12 

15 

2 

3 

1 

1 

35 

65 

1.82 

2.1+5 

6 

g 

16 

2 

Incentive  . 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

8 

12 

15 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

52 

276 

1.81 

2.31 

1 

24 

7 

ders,  machine  . 

_ 

1 

• 

1 

_ 

4 

6 

4 

5 

14 

34 

36 

26 

23 

28 

21 

19 

6~ 

19 

13 

1 

9 

ternmakers,  wood  . . 

13 

135 

2.06 

1.76 

4 

3 

1 

fee-out  men  . 

10 

6 

7 

3 

8 

22 

2 

4 

5 

4 

28 

14 

5 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

- 

i 

- 

l/  The  study  covered  ferrous  foundries  with  more  than  20  workers. 

2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

3/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  * 


Table  b-35j  M adtinetof,  OwftuiJjUeA  1/ 


NUMBER 

OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

— 

— 

Occupation  and  sex  2/ 

Number 

of 

Average 

Under 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

*2.00 

S2.05 

*2.10 

*2.15 

*2.20 

*2.25 

*2.30 

*2.40 

workers 

eari^gs 

1.30 

and 

under 

and 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.40 

Machinery  4/ 

S 

‘ 

amblers,  class  A  . 

1,107 

2.17 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

5 

11 

10 

_ 

1 

9 

59 

28 

52 

18 

8 

7 

1 

25 

71 

407 

184 

176 

31 

amblers,  class  B  . . . 

1,230 

1.94 

7 

S 

2 

14 

13 

4 

5 

2 

38 

132 

36 

298 

11 

37 

71 

35 

162 

51 

132 

83 

56 

33 

3tricians,  maintenance  . 

258 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

14 

9 

15 

20 

5 

107 

58 

23 

__ 

sectors,  class  A  . 

464 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

2 

6 

4 

22 

26 

44 

12 

5 

6 

9 

72 

95 

138 

_ 

11 

Ltors  . 

538 

1.41 

67 

31 

19 

55 

342 

21 

3 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

line-tool  operators,  production. 

Lass  A  ^/i  Total  . 

1,043 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

14 

32 

75 

66 

137 

56 

80 

37 

95 

73 

72 

45 

63 

40 

65 

70 

Time  . . 

700 

1.98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

18 

67 

50 

129 

33 

59 

27 

56 

57 

25 

25 

24 

25 

50 

52 

Incentive . 

343 

2.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

n 

14 

8 

16 

8 

23 

21 

10 

39 

16 

47 

20 

39 

15 

15 

18 

)rill-press  operators,  radial,  class  A  . 

20 

1.85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

4 

5 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

>rill-pres8  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

spindle,  class  A  . 

145 

2.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

14 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

3 

19 

9 

34 

14 

35 

2 

2 

ingine-lathe  operators,  class  A  . 

121 

1.88 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

9 

10 

12 

12 

14 

12 

7 

4 

28 

3 

3 

1 

Irindlng-machine  operators,  class  A  . 

122 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

14 

3 

24 

7 

11 

11 

6 

4 

7 

4 

5 

7 

10 

7 

(tiling-machine  operators,  class  A  . 

75 

1.86 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

3 

7 

8 

9 

17 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

icreu-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  A  . 

22 

1.98 

_ 

- 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

3 

1 

turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand-screw 

machine),  class  A  . . . . . 

169 

1.88 

1 

7 

2 

4 

11 

26 

67 

7 

7 

1 

12 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

10 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  b-35:  M acJtine'uf.  0 'miwLi'ued  1/  -  Continued 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Occupation  and  sex  2/ 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Under 

s 

1.65 

$ 

1.70 

$ 

1.75 

s 

1.80 

$ 

1.85 

s 

1.90 

$ 

1.95 

$ 

2. CO 

$ 

2.05 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.15 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.25 

$ 

2.30 

s 

2.35 

S 

2.40 

$ 

2.45 

$ 

2.50 

2.55 

$ 

2.60 

s  , 

2.65 

$ 

workers 

earnings 

$ 

and 

2.  / 

2/ 

1.65 

under 

ar 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.45 

2.50 

2.55 

2.60 

2.65 

2.70 

Machinery  4/  -  Continued 

S 

Machine-tool  operators,  production, 

1,944 

606 

1.94 

1.87 

1.97 

2 

2 

5 

25/ 

13 

14 

9 

21 

7 

28 

38 

36 

2 

26 

22 

4 

43 

40 

3 

60 

54 

6 

215 

47 

168 

55 

35 

20 

353 

85 

268 

185 

11 

174 

275 

10 

265 

254 

78 

176 

215 

133 

82 

104 

15 

2 

x 

Time  . 

24 

4 

Incentive . 

1,338 

2 

2 

5 

12 

5 

14 

104 

13 

1 

6 

r 

1.64 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

spindle,  class  B  . . . 

477 

1.91 

2 

1 

- 

f  4 

1 

1 

8 

13 

4 

16 

16 

140 

5 

62 

62 

49 

16 

32 

37 

5 

3 

15/ 

1.36 

1 

A 

8 

9 

1 

6 

x 

2 

1 

4 

10 

26 

8 

1 

51 

97 

40 

28 

147 

16 

20 

48 

a 

(, 

399 

1.98 

1.97 

2 

3 

13 

10 

40 

54 

13 

6 

& 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  B  . 

256 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

10 

5 

43 

2 

1 

Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  B  . . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand-screw 

241 

\ 

2.08 

— 

- 

m  “ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9 

80 

131 

7 

- 

- 

machine ) ,  class  B  . 

257  \ 

1.92 

- 

r  4 

3 

2 

6 

* 

10 

4 

2 

8 

21 

96 

12 

18 

23 

25 

15 

1 

1 

2 

Machine-tool  operators,  production, 

class  C  i  Total  . 

270 

1.61 

41 

/u 

2 

21 

31 

29 

1 

25 

31 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

12 

23 

12 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Time  . 

138 

1.53 

6  A 

'  2 

2 

21 

28 

28 

18 

24 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Incentive . 

132 

1.70 

if 

12 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

11 

22 

12 

3 

2 

3 

'2 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

spindle ,  class  C . . . . . . 

81 

1.51 

4 

1 

_ 

16 

1 

14 

u 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C  . . 

50 

1.62 

3 

- 

1 

3 

2 

24 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Grind ing-machine  operators,  class  C  . 

26 

1.71i 

r  1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

— 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  C  . . 

51 

li7  / 

5 

3 

- 

12 

_ 

_ 

« 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

18 

3 

Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  C  . 

41 

ljJO 

2 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

- 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  C  (women)  ... 

296 

1.60 

9 

2 

3 

1 

185 

9 

20 

18 

30 

11 

6 

2 

Machine-tool  operators,  tool  room  . . . 

407  j 

r  2.14 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

5 

7 

8 

15 

46 

94 

96 

59 

62 

9 

Tool-and-die  makers  (tool-and-die  jobbing  shops)  . 

73y 

2.40 

2 

2 

5 

3 

11 

16 

12 

23 

35 

19 

112 

6/4; 

Tool-and-die  makers  (other  than  jobbing  shops)  . . 

2.24 

1 

3 

6 

20 

31 

38 

67 

110 

282 

194 

Truckers, hand  . 

1.58 

1 

- 

11 

10 

8 

81 

544 

21 

_ 

_ 

Welders,  hand,  class  B . 

An 

1.98 

\  - 
\ 

\ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

"  - 

- 

79 

- 

11 

13 

212 

5 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Machine-tool  Accessories  -  Jobbing  Shoos  J 

H 

44 

367 

2  5T 

Janitors  . ./. . , 

1.21 

7/44 

\ 

1 

5 

3 

“* 

1 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  A  5/  •/ ..... 

2.15 

2 

u 

42 

10 

43 

55 

26 

22 

21 

30 

19 

31 

29 

2 

1 

8 

12 

Engine- lathe  operators,  class  A . /. . 

47 

2.02 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

_ 

3 

27 

3 

3 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  A . / . 

31 

2.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

8 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  If  5/ . 

146 

1.85 

15 

2 

2 

4 

18 

19 

78 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  B  . 

42 

1.88 

- 

- 

3 

8 

12 

16 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Tool-and-die  makers  (tool-and-<lie  jobblnp  shops)  - .  _ 

735 

2.40 

' 

' 

2 

2 

5 

3 

11 

16 

12 

23 

35 

19 

53 

59 

212 

83 

57 

9 

13 

112 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers  in  the  machinery  (non-electrical)  industry  (Group  35)  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1945  edition)  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  machine -too]  accessory  establishments  with  8  or  more  workers  were  surveyed* 

2/  Study  limited  to  men.  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
y  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

4/  Includes  jobbing  shops  producing  machine-tool  accessories  for  which  separate  data  are  also  presented* 

5/  Includes  data  far  operators  of  other  machine  tools  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately* 

6/  For  distribution  of  workers  earning  $2.40  and  over  see  tool-and-die  makers  listed  under  "Machine-tool  Accessories  -  Jobbing  Shops"  above. 

2/  Includes  2  workers  at  $0.80  and  under  $0.85;  1  at  $0.95  -  $1.00;  4  at  $1.00  -  $1.05;  11  at  $1.10  -  $1.15;  12  at  $1.25  -  $1.30;  4  at  $1.35  -  $1.40;  and  10  at  $1.40  and  under  $1.45. 


ERRATA  SHEET 
for 

—  ,  j  BULLETIN  NO.  104l 

Table  B-35:  M CiclliM’Uf,  9*t£uA£/Ue&  1/  -  C>04tlint*M. 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  sex  2 / 


Machinery  bj  -  Continued 


ilne-tool  operators,  production, 

tea  B  ^/:  Total . . 

Tine  . 

Incentive  . 

irlll-preBB  operators,  radial,  class  B  . 

Irlll-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 
spindle,  class  B  ............................ 

taglre-lathe  operators,  class  B  . . 

Irlnding-machlne  operators,  class  B  . 

(llllng-machine  operators,  class  B  . . 

Icrerw-machlne  operators,  automatic,  class  B  ... 
'urret- lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand- 
scrwv  machine),  claBS  B  . . . . 

,  line-tool  operators,  production, 

ass  C  2/1  Total  . . . . . . . . 

Tine  . 

Incentive  . . . . 

Jrill-press  operators,  single-  and  mltlple- 

splndle,  class  C  . . . . . 

Inglne- lathe  operators,  class  C  ............... 

binding-machine  operators,  class  C  ........... 

(llllng-machlne  operators,  class  C  . . 

>c rev-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  C  ... 

ilne-tool  operators,  production,  class  C 
lamer.)  ........................................ 

ilne-tool  operators,  tool  room  ................ 

L-and-die  makers  (tool-and-die  Jobbing  shops)  . 
L-and-die  makers  (other  than  Jobbing  shops)  ... 

ihere,  hand  . . . . . 

lers,  hand,  class  B  . . . . 

Machlra-tool  Accessories  -  Jobbing  Shops 

lectors,  class  A  .............................. 

ltars  . . . 

ilne-tool  operators,  production,  class  A  'jj  ... 
fnglne-lathe  operators,  class  A  ............... 

Irlodlng-machine  operators,  class  A  ........... 

I  line -tool  operators,  production,  class  B  5./  ... 
binding-machine  operators,  class  3  ........... 

'  l-and-die  makers  (tool-and-dle  Jobbing 

hops)  . . . 


Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Jnder 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

$ 

1.4o 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.55 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.65 

$ 

1.70 

$ 

1.75 

$ 

i.eo 

$ 

1.65 

$ 

1.90 

$ 

1.95 

$ 

2.00 

$ 

2.05 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.15 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.25 

$ 

2.30 

$ 

2.40 

workers 

earnings 

and 

2/ 

1.30 

under 

1  .hi 

i.4o 

1.41 

1.10 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1,00 

1.85 

1.00 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.30 

2 tl5 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.40 

over 

1,944 

s 

1.94 

2 

2 

5 

25 

14 

21 

28 

38 

26 

43 

60 

215 

55 

353 

185 

275 

254 

215 

104 

15 

1 

6 

2 

60  6 

1.87 

13 

9 

7 

24 

36 

22 

40 

54 

47 

35 

85 

11 

10 

78 

133 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1,338 

1.97 

2 

2 

5 

12 

5 

14 

4 

2 

4 

3 

6 

168 

20 

268 

174 

265 

176 

82 

104 

13 

1 

6 

2 

31 

1.64 

- 

- 

6 

- 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

* 

1 

- 

• 

• 

477 

1.91 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

13 

4 

16 

16 

l4o 

5 

62 

62 

49 

16 

32 

37 

5 

- 

3 

- 

154 

1.86 

_ 

1 

_ 

8 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

5 

4 

10 

1 

51 

- 

28 

20 

6 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

399 

1.98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

. 

2 

3 

26 

13 

97 

40 

147 

48 

13 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

256 

1.97 

m 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

10 

5 

8 

10 

40 

54 

16 

41 

6 

43 

2 

1 

2 

243 

2.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9 

80 

131 

7 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

257 

1.92 

- 

- 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

10 

4 

- 

2 

8 

21 

96 

12 

18 

23 

25 

15 

1 

1 

2 

- 

270 

1.61 

41 

14 

2 

21 

31 

29 

1 

25 

31 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

12 

23 

12 

3 

2 

3 

. 

2 

. 

138 

1.53 

6 

2 

2 

21 

28 

28 

• 

18 

24 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

132 

1.70 

35 

12 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

11 

22 

12 

3 

2 

3 

• 

2 

“ 

81 

1.51 

24 

4 

1 

. 

16 

1 

m 

14 

14 

1 

. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

50 

1.62 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

24 

• 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

26 

1.71 

1 

. 

. 

3 

2 

- 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

l 

2 

- 

- 

- 

51 

1.75 

5 

3 

- 

12 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

9 

18 

3, 

- 

* 

- 

* 

• 

• 

4l 

1.70 

2 

“ 

10 

4 

1 

10 

* 

1 

2 

1 

~ 

• 

1 

8 

1 

* 

* 

‘ 

* 

* 

296 

1.60 

9 

2 

3 

1 

185 

9 

20 

18 

30 

11 

6 

2 

46 

94 

96 

62 

407 

2.14 

_ 

• 

l 

• 

1 

4 

5 

7 

8 

15 

59 

9 

- 

735 

2.40 

2 

2 

5 

3 

11 

16 

12 

23 

35 

19 

112 

I6A95 

776 

2.24 

1 

3 

6 

20 

31 

38 

67 

no 

282 

194 

24 

676 

1.58 

1 

_ 

11 

10 

8 

81 

544 

21 

“ 

331 

1.98 

“ 

- 

• 

1 

“ 

" 

* 

79 

“ 

11 

13 

21 2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

u 

2.51 

j  11 

44 

1.21 

30 

- 

4 

10 

367 

2.15 

2 

14 

42 

10 

43 

55 

26 

22 

21 

30 

50 

52 

47 

2.02 

_ 

• 

. 

• 

. 

• 

1 

2 

8 

- 

3 

27 

3 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

31 

2.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

2 

“ 

7 

2 

7 

10 

6 

146 

1.85 

4 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

18 

19 

78 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

42 

1.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

12 

16 

“ 

* 

* 

1 

* 

2 

735 

2.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

— 

3 

11 

16 

12 

23 

35 

— 

19 

112 

5A95 

1/  The  study  covered  eorabliahments  vlth  more  than  20  workers  In  the  machinery  (non-electrical)  lnduatry  (Group  35)  68  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1945  edition)  prep 
:  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  machine-tool  accessory  establishments  vlth  8  or  more  workers  were  surveyed. 

?/  Study  limited  to  n»n  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Layton,  Ohio,  June  1951 

3/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  IABQR 

if/  Includes  jobbing  shops  producing  machine-tool  accessories  for  which  separate  data  are  also  presented.  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 

5/  Includes  data  for  operators  of  other  machine  tools  in  addition  to  those  shewn  separately, 

6/  Includes  295  workers  at  $2.40  and  under  $2.50;  66  at  $2.50  -  $2,60;  125  at  $2.60  -  $2.70;  9  at  $2.70  and  over. 

7/  Includes  1  worker  at  $2 .40  -  $2.45;  5  at  $2.45  -  $2.50;  3  at  $2,50  -  $2.55;  2  at  $2.65  and  over. 


Table  B-541:  CjA&(>eA4f  c£t<Vl>Cd.  \f 
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Av KB AUK  2 J 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Occupation  and  sex 

N  umber 
of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

$ 

30.00 

and 

under 

32.30 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

62.50 

$ 

62.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

$ 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

$ 

72.50 

75.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

s 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

95.00 

S 

Men 

195 

46.5 

S 

72.00 

7 

1 

11 

5 

6 

47 

51 

13 

14 

15 

15 

10 

197 

46.5 

54.50 

5 

- 

5 

- 

H 

1 

21 

34 

7 

1 

32 

50 

13 

4 

- 

6 

- 

5 

2 

- 

122 

46.5 

53.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

15 

2 

9 

- 

8 

6 

32 

- 

14 

14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

71 

45.0 

a. 50 

- 

4 

4 

23 

21 

~ 

7 

2 

2 

6 

2 

Women 

219 

45.0 

44.00 

4 

50 

22 

20 

16 

39 

32 

4 

17 

15 

- 

74 

45.0 

43.00 

3 

1 

7 

17 

13 

4 

8 

6 

12 

3 

L/  The  study  covered  grocery  stores  with  8  or  more  vorkers. 

\f  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Table  B- 


7538:  Auto-  (lefuu'is  SltapA. 


1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  2/ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

u 

Under 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

and 

under 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

s 

1.60 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

s 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.30 

$ 

2.30 

2.40 

$ 

2.40 

2.50 

$ 

2.50 

2.60 

$ 

2.60 

2.70 

$ 

2.70 

and 

over 

Y  repairmen,  metal:  Total  . . 

159 

s 

1.95 

3 

4 

6 

4 

25 

37 

16 

7 

13 

11 

3 

9 

4 

3 

14 

Time  . 

81 

1.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

19 

34 

7 

3 

8 

4 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

Incentive . 

78 

2,14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

9 

4 

5 

7 

3 

9 

- 

4 

3 

14 

asers:  Total  . 

50 

1.45 

- 

8 

- 

9 

- 

2 

8 

3 

2 

6 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

3 

Time  . . . . 

25 

1.23 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Incentive  . . . . ••••••• . 

25 

1.68 

- 

- 

- 

3 

• 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

lanics,  automotive,  class  A:  Total  . 

383 

1.87 

- 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

8 

8 

2 

37 

20 

84 

60 

9 

11 

25 

18 

6 

19 

10 

1 

16 

28 

Time  . 

130 

1.64 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

1 

69 

27 

• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Incentive . .  • 

253 

1.98 

- 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

8 

8 

2 

7 

19 

15 

33 

9 

n 

25 

18 

6 

16 

10 

1 

16 

28 

lanics,  automotive,  class  B . 

60 

1.49 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

6 

6 

6 

4 

14 

- 

7 

6 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

iers,  automobile . 

61 

1.14 

bj  23 

14 

1 

' 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

— 

" 

" 

' 

" 

J  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  5  workers  in  general  automobile  repair  shops  (Group  7538)  and  motor  vehicle  dealer  establishments,  new  and  used  (Group  551) 
i  istrial  Classification  Manual  (194?  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

J  Data  limited  to  men  workers.  Occupational  Wage 

1/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

.J  Includes  2  workers  at  $0.75  -  $0.80;  6  workers  at  $0.80  -  $0.85;  8  workers  at  $0.85  -  $0.90;  and  7  workers  at  $0.90  -  $0.95. 


as  defined  in  the  Standard 

Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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C:  Union  Wage  Scales 


(Minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum  straight-time  hours  per  week  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  and  hours  are  those  in  effect  July  1,  1951.) 


Table  C-15: 


Ruildituj,  Co+utiuctiOH. 


Table  C-205t  BaJze'iied. 


Table  C-205J 


fcakeiiei  -  Go*Ui*tued 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  . . . 

12.500 

40 

Boilermakers . 

2.500 

40 

Bricklayers  . . . 

2.890 

40 

Carpenters  . 

2.500 

40 

Cement  finishers  . 

2.320 

40 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  . 

2.890 

40 

Elevator  constructors  . 

2.550 

40 

Engineers  -  Power  equipment  operators: 

Building  construction  and  heavy 

construction: 

Heavy  equipment: 

Cranes  (all  types) 

2.780 

40 

Power  shovels  . 

2.780 

40 

Derricks  . 

2.780 

40 

Medium  equipments 

Power  graders  . 

2.500 

40 

Rollers  . 

2.370 

40 

Trench  machines  . 

2.500 

40 

Light  equipment: 

Bulldozers  . 

2.500 

40 

Pumps,  over  4-inch  . 

2.370 

40 

Compressors . . . . 

2.370 

40 

Glaziers  . 

2.280 

40 

Lathers  . 

2,470 

40 

Machi nl at.*  . . . T. 

2,  *52*5 

40 

Marble  setters  . . . . 

2.620 

40 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  . 

2.620 

40 

Painter*  . 

2,170 

40 

Swing  and  scaffold  . 

2.480 

40 

Spray  . . 

2,780 

40 

Structural  steel,  iron  and  bridge  . 

2.640 

40 

Paperhangere  . 

2.640 

40 

Pictorial  painters  . . 

2.770 

40 

Plasterers  . . 

2.670 

40 

40 

Plumbers  . 

P,A20 

Rodmen  and  reinforcers  . 

2.500 

40 

Roofers,  composition . . . 

2.280 

40 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile  . 

2.500 

40 

Sheet-metal  workers  . 

2.500 

40 

Sign  painters  . 

2.530 

40 

Steam  fitters  . 

2.620 

40 

Stonemasons  . T  T  t , , , 

2.8Q0 

40 

Structural-iron  workers  . . . . 

2.670 

40 

Tile  layers  . 

2.620 

40 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers 1  tenders  and  hod  carriers . 

1.950 

40 

Building  laborers  . 

1.680 

40 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  . 

1.785 

40 

Marble  setters’  helpers  . 

1.740 

40 

Painters'  helpers,  sign  and  pictorial  ..... 

2.080 

40 

Plasterers'  tenders  . 

1.950 

40 

Plumbers'  laborers  . 

1.680 

40 

Terrazzo  workers'  helpers  . 

1.740 

40 

Base  grinders  . 

2.230 

40 

Tile  layers'  helpers  . 

1.740 

40 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bread  and  cake  —  Semimachine  shops  s 

Mixers ,  overmen  . . . . 

$1,555 

40 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  molders, 
dividers,  benchmen,  wrapping-machine 
set-up  men,  panners  . 

1.505 

40 

Doughnut-machine  operators  . 

1.465 

40 

Mixers '  helpers  . 

1.455 

40 

Wrapping-machine  helpers,  other  helpers, 
packers  . 

1.340 

1.170 

40 

40 

leers,  wrappers,  packers  (women)  . 

Bread  and  cake  -  Machine  shops j 

Mixers,  ovenmen  . 

1.555 

40 

Benchmen,  machinemen,  head  wrappers,  head 
shippers,  moldermen,  panners,  oven 
feeders  and  dumpers,  set-up  men, 
dividers  . 

1.505 

40 

Doughnut-machine  operators  . 

1.465 

40 

Mixers'  helpers  . 

1.455 

40 

Flour  blenders  . 

1.435 

40 

Pan  greasers  . 

1.390 

40 

Wrappers  and  packers,  bread  rackers, 
wrapping-machine  helpers,  other 
helpers  . 

1.340 

1.170 

40 

40 

leers,  wrappers,  and  packers  (women)  .... 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Machine  captains  . 

1.300 

40 

Mixers: 

First  2  weeks  . 

1.100 

40 

2  to  4  weeks  . 

1.150 

40 

After  1  month  . 

1.275 

40 

Packers  and  wrappers: 

First  2  weeks  . 

.830 

40 

2  to  4  weeks  . 

.880 

40 

After  1  month  . . . 

1.010 

40 

Handlers,  shippers: 

First  2  weeks  . 

1.050 

40 

2  to  4  weeks  . 

1.100 

40 

After  1  month  . 

1.220 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Head  mixers,  after  12  months  . 

1.615 

40 

Senior  machinemen  . 

1.590 

40 

Head  machinemen  (packing  and  band- 
oven),  mixers,  band-oven  operators 
and  machinemen,  mixers,  receiving 
clerks  . 

1.565 

40 

Band-oven  lamina tors,  after  6  months, 
cello-bag  machine  operators  ........ 

1.505 

40 

Ovenmen,  reel  . 

1.480 

40 

Car  and  truck  checkers  . 

1.430 

40 

Cuttermen  . 

1.470 

40 

Receiving  clerks'  helpers,  reliefmen, 
band-oven  men,  junior  machinemen, 
syrup  mixers,  stores  stockmen  . 

1.450 

40 

Shredded  wheat  cookers  . . 

1.445 

40 

Reel  overmen's  helpers,  car  loaders 
and  unloaders  . 

1.420 

40 

Pan  feeders  . 

1.395 

40 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Crackers  and  cookies :  -  Continued 

Agreement  B:  -  Continued 

H.P.A.  machinemen,  assistant  machine- 
men,  packing  and  band-oven  . 

$1,390 

40 

Truck  loaders  and  order  pickers  . 

1.380 

40 

Power  truck  operators  . 

1.360 

40 

Icing  mixers  . . . 

1.350 

40 

Preparation  men  . . . . 

1.320 

40 

Stockmen . . . . . 

1.310 

40 

Utensil  working  machine  operators, 
carton  loaders  . . 

1.300 

40 

Paper  cuttermen  . . 

1.295 

40 

Assortment  stockmen  . 

1.280 

40 

Grinders,  dough  feeders,  spray 

machinemen,  sack  cleaners  . 

1.270 

40 

Floormen . . 

1.230 

40 

Timekeepers  . 

1.140 

40 

Women  on  base  rate  . . 

.940 

40 

Table  C-27:  P/U+ttitVCj. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Book  and  job  shops: 

Bindery  women: 

Agreement  A  . 

$1,240 

374 

Group  leaders  . 

1.340 

374 

Agreement  B  . 

1.220 

37I 

Agreement  C: 

Miscellaneous  binding  . 

1.165 

37£ 

Feeders  . 

1.250 

37t 

Senior  grade  group  leaders  . 

1.425 

374 

Senior  grade  repair  and  relief  . . , 

1.325 

374 

Bookbinders : 

Agreement  A  . 

2.325 

yi\ 

Agreement  B  . 

2.175 

374 

Agreement  C  . . 

2.215 

37?- 

Head  job  Betters  . . . 

2.415 

37*- 

Job  setters  . 

2.315 

37& 

Compositors,  hand: 

Agreement  A  . . 

2.560 

374 

Agreement  B  . 

2.525 

374 

Electrotypers  . 

2.550 

37* 

Machine  operators: 

Agreement  A  . 

2.560 

37£ 

Agreement  B . . 

2.525 

37f 

Machine  tenders  (machinists) : 

Agreement  A  . 

2.560 

37* 

Agreement  B  . . . . 

2.525 

37! 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 
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Table  C-27i 


P/Untintj  -  Continued 


Table  c-271  P/UnUncj.  -  Continued  Table  0-41  ’  dtocal  <1'uinlit  Op&uiti+Uf.  £ntpdo4f*eA. 


Claaalflcatlon 


Book  and  job  a ho pa i  -  Continued 
Mailers i 

Job  Betters  . . . 

Machine  operators . . . . 

Take-off  (women)  . 

Ticket  writers,  label  sorters 

(wonen)  . . 

Feeders  (women)  . . . . 

Photoengravers  . . . . . 

Press  assistants  and  feeders  i 
Agreement  Ai 
Job  presses! 

2-color  Mlehle  or  Miller  . 

2-color  Claybourn . . 

Pattern  presses  . 

Web  presses! 

80-page  . . . . 

32-page  Cottrell  rotary  . 

192-page  Goss;  96-page;  64-page 
double  2-color  (front-end 

man) ;  32-page  Goss  . 

Double  5-color,  2-  and  5-  oolor 
with  steam  drum;  48- page 
perfecting  McKee;  McKee  and 

5-  oolor  Claybourn  . 

Agreement  Bi 

Cylinder  . . 

Job  feeders  . . 

2-color  cylinder . . 

Pressmen! 

Agreement  Ai 

Job  press  department! 

Miehle,  Miller  presses  . 

2-color  Claybourn  . . 

Kelly  presses  . 

Pattern  press  department! 

Scott  and  Webendorfer 

offset . . 

Web  press  division! 

Double  5-color,  2-  and  5-  color 
presses  with  steam  drums; 
48-page  perfecting  McKee  .... 
192-page  Goss;  64-page  double 
2-color  presses 

96-page  presses  . . 

32-page  Goss  . 

McKee  and  5-color  Claybourn  ... 
80-page  presses;  32-page 

Cottrell  rotary  . 

Pressmen-in-charge  -  double  5- 
color;  2-  and  5-  color  with 
steam  drums;  48-page 

perfecting  McKee  . . . 

Pressmen-in-charge  -  192-page 
Goss;  64-page  double  2- 
oolor  . . 


Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

$2,315 

2.215 

37? 

1.375 

37| 

1.325 

37l 

1.300 

37* 

2.667 

1.930 

37* 

2.030 

37$ 

1.930 

37* 

1.930 

1.985 

n 

2.040 

37* 

2.090 

37* 

1.980 

27* 

1.540 

37$ 

2.030 

37* 

2.465 

37* 

2.585 

37* 

2.385 

37* 

2.385 

37* 

2.600 

37* 

2.520 

2.625 

2.655 

2.705 

I 

2.570 

37* 

2.815 

37* 

2.760 

37* 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Book  «nd  job  shops!  -  Continued 

Pressmen!  -  Continued 

Agreement  Bi 

Cylinder  i 

Automatic  job  presses! 

Kelly,  vertical,  Miller, 
etc.,  up  to  and  including 

22  1  28  in . 

$2,405 

Over  22  x  28  in . 

2.430 

37$ 

2-color  . 

2.480 

37$ 

Offset  presses! 

Single-color 1 

14  x  20;  LSB  -  17  X  22;  LSN  - 
22  x  30;  web  -  17  x  22; 

22  x  29  in . 

2.405 

37* 

EL  -  22  x  34;  ISQ  -  26  x  40; 
LSS  -  35  x  45;  LSJ  -  42  x 

58;  LSF  -  50  x  68  in . 

2.430 

37* 

2-color! 

LSR  -  26  x  40;  LST  -  35  x  45} 
LSK  -  42  x  58;  LSG  -  50  x 

2.555 

37* 

Platen  presses! 

1  or  2  job . . 

2.175 

37$ 

3  job  . 

2.285 

37$ 

4  or  5  job  . 

2.405 

37$ 

Agreement  Cl 

Cyliaier  presses! 

Cylinder  or  automatic  job  . 

2.405 

Cylinder  over  22  x  28  in.  ...... 

2.430 

37* 

2.480 

37$ 

Agreement  Di 

Rotary  presses  . . . 

2.435 

37* 

Newspapers  1 

Compositors ,  hand  -  day  work . . 

2.445 

Compositors,  hand  -  night  work  . . 

2.657 

37* 

Machine  operators  -  day  work  . 

2*445 

37* 

Machine  operators  -  night  work  . 

2.657 

37$ 

Machine  tenders  (machinists)  -  day 

2.445 

37* 

Machine  tenders  (machinists)  -  night 

2.657 

37* 

Mailers  -  day  work  . 

1.900 

40 

Mailers  -  night  work . . . 

2.050 

37$ 

Photoengravers  -  day  work  ••••••••••••••• 

2.600 

37* 

2.800 

37* 

Pressmen,  web  presses  -  day  work  . 

2.480 

37* 

Presemen,  web  presses  -  night  work  . 

2.613 

37* 

Pressmen-in-charge  -  day  work  . 

2.613 

37* 

Pressmen-in-charge  -  night  work  . 

2.746 

37* 

Stereotypers  -  day  work  . 

2.455 

3/* 

Stereotypers  -  night  work  . . . . 

2.595 

Rate 

Hours 

Classification 

per 

per 

6°^ . 

wait 

1-man  care  and  busses : 

$1,400 

51 

7  to  12  months  . 

1.450 

51 

After  1  year  . 

1.500 

51 

Table  c-42ii  M otc^iPuick  ^b>Uoe/ii.  <md  ottelp&U 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

$1,520 

40 

1.625 

40 

1.625 

40 

1.625 

40 

Building! 

Construction : 

Agreement  Ai 

Concrete-mixer  truck! 

1.790 

40 

4  yd.  and  over  . . . 

1.840 

40 

Euclid  truck,  under  12  yd . 

1.900 

40 

Six-wheeler-semi trailer . . 

1.790 

40 

Straight  flat  truck,  dump  truck 

and  winch  truck  . 

1.730 

40 

Agreement  Bl 

Ready-mix  truck!. 

1.600 

40 

3  yd . 

1.650 

40 

4  yd.  and  over  . 

1.700 

40 

Material i 

Job  ,  ,  ,  t  .  »  »  t  v . 

1.450 

40 

1.530 

40 

Helpers  ••••••••*••••••••••••••••• 

1.350 

40 

1.480 

40 

1.330 

40 

1.600 

48 

1.600 

48 

1.510 

48 

1.430 

40 

1.415 

48 

Wholesale  (after  30  days)  . . 

1.310 

40 

Meat! 

1.380 

48 

1.280 

48 

Agreement  B  (after  30  days )  •••••***«••• 

1.465 

48 

Fopcr  ........ 

1.500 

40 

Railway  express : 

40 

1.673 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.400 

40 
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D:  Entrance  Rates 


Table  D-ii  Minimum.  CntAauce.  PateA  Plant  'W&ihe.'U 

Percent  of  plant  2/  workers  in  establishments  with 


Minimum  rate  (in  cents) 

An 

indus¬ 

tries 

2/ 

Manuf ac  turin# 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Re  tan 
trade 

4/ 

Serv¬ 

ices 

Durable 

goods 

Nondurable 

goods 

Establishments  with  - 

ntni+.iAs* 

21-250 

workers 

251  or 
more 

workers 

21-250 

workers 

251  or 
more 

workers 

All  establishments  . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

60  or  under  . 

2.4 

. 

43.6 

Over  60  and  under  65  . 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

8.9 

65 . 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.2 

Over  65  and  under  70  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

70  . 

.4 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Over  70  and  under  75  ..... 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

75  . 

5.2 

1.5 

.6 

n.4 

7.7 

_ 

17.7 

8.8 

Over  75  and  under  80  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

SO  . 

2.1 

6.7 

.5 

n.i 

6.2 

_ 

12.9 

_ 

Over  80  and  under  85  . 

.3 

- 

- 

5.0 

- 

4.1 

- 

_ 

85  . 

.5 

9.4 

- 

- 

- 

2.2 

6.8 

Over  85  and  under  90  . 

3.8 

- 

.9 

- 

19.9 

_ 

90  . 

2.2 

- 

2.4 

_ 

4.0 

_ 

_ 

Over  90  and  under  95  . 

.1 

_ 

- 

3.1 

.. 

_ 

_ 

95  . 

2.5 

- 

2.3 

22.2 

2.0 

2.9 

2.4 

_ 

Over  95  and  under  100  .... 

2.2 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

27.5 

n.4 

100  . 

3.9 

3.1 

1.8 

6.3 

5.0 

5.8 

15.5 

9.5 

Over  100  and  under  105  . . . 

4.1 

- 

_ 

_ 

27.9 

105  . 

2.4 

- 

2.6 

- 

5.4 

_ 

_ 

Over  105  and  under  110  ... 

.9 

- 

- 

_ 

4.7 

_ 

12.4 

_ 

no . 

1.5 

8.2 

1.5 

3.5 

2.3 

_ 

.2 

Over  no  and  under  n5  . . . 

22.4 

n.5 

30.6 

6.1 

16.7 

_ 

_ 

ns . 

1.8 

- 

.6 

18.3 

7.8 

_ 

Over  n5  and  under  120  ... 

1.7 

7.0 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

120  . 

1.4 

23.2 

.8 

5.0 

2.2 

_ 

Over  120  and  under  125  ••• 

n.i 

- 

18.4 

_ 

_ 

125  . 

.2 

- 

- 

2.1 

_ 

3.7 

.9 

Over  125  and  under  130  ... 

3.3 

- 

5.5 

_ 

130 . 

.2 

10.6 

_ 

_ 

Over  130  and  under  135  . . . 

.3 

_ 

.6 

. 

135  . 

- 

_ 

Over  135  and  under  140  ... 

13.3 

_ 

21.5 

_ 

_ 

6.4 

1.9 

1.7 

- 

2.5 

_ 

3.3 

Over  140  and  under  145  ... 

1.2 

_ 

2.0 

145  . 

- 

_ 

Over  145  and  under  150  ... 

.2 

4.3 

- 

- 

- 

2.5 

1.7 

- 

Establishments  with  no 

established  m-lTviwnira  ,### 

2.6 

14.5 

1.0 

5.4 

- 

5.9 

6.2 

15.0 

Information  not 

avanable  . . 

2.3 

- 

- 

26.1 

14.8 

- 

thaj/vatchmen  rat6S  forBally  established  for  hiring  either  men  or  women  plant  workers,  other 
2j  Other  than  office  workers* 

2/  Excludes  data  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

■}  w  Aith°U?h  data  oould  1101  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due  to  the  omission  of 
datTfor  "m^ndus^es!"  ^  remalnd9r  °f  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  the 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 


E:  Supplementary  Wage  Practices 

Table  E-l:  Stti^t  PAaaUioni 


Percent  of  plant  workers  employed  on  each  shift 

.  £• _ x _ ■ _ _ j _ T*‘  _  S  T  *  *  i  . 


All  manufacturing  industries  1/ 

Machine- 

tool 

accessories 

All 

Durable 

Nondurable 

Ferrous 

foundries 

Machinery 

2/ 

Shift  differential 

industries 

goods 

goods 

(jobbing 

shoos) 

2d 

3d  or 

2d 

3d  or 

2d 

3d  or 

2d 

3d  or 

2d 

3d  or 

2d 

3d  or 

shift 

other 

shift 

other 

shift 

other 

shift 

other 

shift 

other 

shift 

other 

shift 

shift 

shift 

shift 

shift 

shift 

Percent  of  workers  on 

extra  shifts,  all 
establishments  . 

20.7 

2.7 

21.0 

If  2 

19.9 

7.9 

26.5 

6.8 

25,3 

0.6 

4.9 

Receiving  shift 

differentials  ....... 

20.4 

2.7 

20.7 

1.2 

19.6 

7.9 

26.3 

6.8 

25.3 

.6 

4.9 

- 

Uniform  cents 

(per  hour)  . 

3.9 

2.0 

2.4 

1.0 

9.3 

5.8 

22.1 

6.8 

1.0 

.3 

4.2 

Under  5  cents  ... 

.3 

- 

.1 

.9 

_ 

5  cents  . 

Over  5  and  under 

.9 

.2 

.3 

“ 

3.0 

.7 

.8 

- 

.2 

- 

.5 

- 

10  cents  . 

1.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

4.5 

.9 

2/9.3 

2/4.7 

(4/) 

10  cents  . 

1.1 

•4 

1.4 

.3 

.3 

12.0 

.8 

^3 

Over  10  cents  ... 

.1 

.8 

(4/) 

.6 

3.9 

- 

- 

Uniform  percent- 

age  . 

16.5 

.7 

18.3 

.2 

10.3 

2.0 

4.0 

24.3 

.3 

.7 

5  percent  . 

Over  5  and  under 

14.2 

•4 

15.4 

- 

10.1 

2.0 

4.0 

- 

20.2 

- 

10  percent  .... 
10  percent  . 

.6 

1.7 

.1 

.2 

.7 

2.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

1.2 

2.9 

a 

.7 

- 

Over  10 

percent  . 

- 

(V) 

- 

- 

- 

(4/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Other  . 

(A/) 

(a/) 

(,&/) 

- 

- 

.1 

.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Receiving  no  shift 

differential  . 

.3 

(4/) 

.3 

(4/) 

.3 

.2 

- 

- 

2/. 

i/ 

4/ 


u  uaoci  lUi 


Includes  jobbing  shops  producing  machine-tool  accessories  also  shown  seuaratelv 
Predominate  shift  differential  was  6  cents.  separately. 
I^ss  than  .05  of  1  percent. 
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Table  E-2 


Scheduled  liljeeJzl*}  dlouSiA 
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Weekly  hours 


All  establishments  . 

Under  35  hours  . . 

35  hours  . 

Over  35  and  under  37~£  hours  . 

3?£  hours  . 

Over  37£  and  under  40  hours  . . . . , 

40  hours  . . . 

Over  40  hours  and  under  44  hours 

44  hours  . 

Over  44  and  under  48  hours . - 

48  hours  . . . 

Over  48  hours  . . 

Information  not  available  . 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  1/  EMPLOYED  IN'— 


All 

indus¬ 

tries 


100.0 


0.3 

.7 

.3 

3.1 

1.0 

75.0 

3.3 
9.9 

.5 

1.1 

4.3 


Manufacturing 


Durable 

Roods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0  !  100.0  \  100.0 


0.2 

.4 

1.6 

1.1 

84.3 

3.3 

8.7 


0.6 

.8 

90.8 

4.9 

2.9 


0.6 

1.2 

3.6 

1.9 

71.6 

20.0 


1.1 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0 


53.4 

.5 

.8 

45.3 


Whole- 

sole 

trade 


Retail 

trade 

2/ 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


100.0 


88.7 

2.9 

8.4 


3.5 

7.6 

29.2 

1.6 

55.5 

1.7 

.9 


4.2 

58.2 

26.6 

11.0 


All 

indus¬ 

tries. 

y 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

2/ 

Services 

All 

Durable 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

..  ... 

100.0 

(2/) 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

7.3 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71.7 

80.4 

85.1 

63.8 

63.1 

78.2 

39.4 

.5 

_ 

- 

- 

8.6 

— 

2.9 

2.0 

1.6 

3.5 

- 

2.4 

6.1 

9.1 

9.0 

6.9 

16.4 

- 

2.2 

18.5 

8.5 

2.7 

1.0 

8.5 

13.5 

2.4 

31.8 

5.6 

4.2 

5.4 

23.4 

6.2 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

1/  Data  relate  to  women  workers.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ....... 

2/  Although  data  could  not  be  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due  to  the  omission  of  2  large  department  stores,  the  remainder  of  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  the  data  roar 

"all  industries." 

Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Table  E**3  •  Paid  JlolidayL 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Number  of  paid  holidays 


All  establishments  . 


Establishments  providing  paid 
holidays  . . 

1  day . . . 

2  days  . 

3  days . . . 

4  days  ....................... 

5  days  . 

6  days  . 

6£  days  . . 

7  days  . . . 

8  days  . . 

10  days  ...................... 

11  days  . . 

Establishments  providing  no  paid 
holidays  . . 


Manufacture 

G 

Public 

Whole- 

i  u 

Retail 

trade 

!7 

All 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

2/ 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

17 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

===== 

98.5 

98.3 

99.0 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

68.8 

90.0 

95.8 

96.2 

94.2 

74.6 

80.9 

63.7 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

“ 

” 

“ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

.4 

- 

“ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

.3 

.4 

.6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.6 

2.0 

2.6 

“ 

” 

.9 

89.6 

1.4 

95.2 

2.0 

94.5 

96.9 

63.2 

96.8 

71.8 

68.8 

.5 

83.2 

.6 

90.6 

.8 

91.5 

87.0 

45.6 

76.9 

63.7 

.3 

4.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

.2 

- 

— 

1.5 

1.2 

2.1 

33.2 

1.6 

10.8 

- 

3.4 

2.6 

1.3 

7.2 

29.0 

4.0 

.9 

- 

- 

1.6 

11.2 

- 

(2/) 

“ 

“ 

.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1.5 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

“ 

.4 

- 

- 

4.7 

" 

2.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.0 

3.6 

- 

- 

31.2 

10.0 

4.2 

3.8 

5.8 

25.4 

19.1 

36.3 

1/  Although  data  could  not  be  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due  to  the  omission  of  2  large 
"all  industries." 

2 /  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

3/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


department  stores,  the  remainder  of  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  the  data  for 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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Table  E-4* 


Paid  'V/CvcatiosiA.  (ty&uttal  PaxkUHjOhA.) 


Vacation  policy 


All  establishments  . 


6  months  of  service 
Establishments  with  paid  vacations  . , 

Under  1  week  . 

1  week  . 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

2  weeks  . . . 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations 

1  year  of  service 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  • • 

1  week  . 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . . 

2  weeks . . . . 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  . . . 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations 

2  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  ... 

1  week  . 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

2  weeks  . 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  . 

3  weeks  . 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations 

10  years  of  service 
Establishments  with  paid  vacations  • • . 

1  week  . 

2  weeks  . 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  . 

3  weeks  . 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


All 

indus¬ 

tries 


Manufacturing 


Durable 

goods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0  ,  100.0  100.0  100.0 


60.5 

.7 

58.5 
.7 
.6 

39.5 


93.4 

27.3 

71.1 

1.6 


98.4 

16.6 

.1 

81.5 

.2 

1.6 


98.4 

7.5 
84.7 

.1 

6.1 

1.6 


66.1 

.6 

64.2 

.3 

l.o 

33.9 


99.2 
19.9 

79.3 

.8 


99.2 

13.4 

.2 

85.6 


.8 


99.2 

3.3 
86.5 

9.4 

.8 


77.2 

.5 

75.2 

1.5 

22.8 


99.0 

15.6 

83.4 

1.0 


99.0 

11.5 

.2 

87.3 


1.0 


99.0 

2.5 

92.7 

3.8 

1.0 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0  100.0 


Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 


Retail 

trade 

g 


42.6  (  55.6  51.6 


.8 

40.8 

1.0 


57.4 


99.8 
29.0 

70.8 

.2 


99.8 

17.4 

82.4 

.2 

99.8 

5.1 

73.5 

21.2 

.2 


55.6 


44.4 


100.0 

39.9 

60.1 


100.0 

6.6 

.4 

93.0 


100.0 

.8 

99.2 


51.6 


48.4 


100.0 

34.2 

65.8 


100.0 

25.1 

74.9 


100.0 

20.9 

79.1 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


All 

indus- 

tries 

2/ 


Manufacturing 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


86.2 

1.5 

77.8 

6.9 


13.8 


99.3 
13.0 

86.3 

.7 


99.3 

.4 

98.9 


99.3 

.4 

97.2 

1.7 


.7 


37.3 

3.3 

34.0 


62.7 


76.5 

31.6 
44.9 

23.5 


76.5 

30.7 

41.4 
4.4 

23.5 


76.5 

19.9 

52.2 

4.4 

23.5 


Durable 

goods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0 


9.9 

3.7 

5.7 
.5 


90.1 


96.8 

89.3 

.5 

6.5 

.5 

3.2 


96.8 

81.5 

3.8 

10.9 

.6 


3.2 


96.8 

7.1 

86.1 

2.4 

1.2 

3.2 


5.5 

3.4 

1.5 

.6 


94.5 


97.6 

95.0 

.2 

1.8 

.6 

2.4 


97.6 

89.1 

4.2 

3.7 

.6 


2.4 


97.6 

3.7 

89.9 

2.6 

1.4 

2.4 


5.0 

3.1 

1.9 


95.0 


97.7 

96.4 

.3 

1.0 


2.3 


97.7 

90.2 

5.3 

2.2 


2.3 


97.7 

2.3 
91.6 

2.5 

1.3 

2.3 


100.0 


7.5 

4.7 

2.8 

92.5 


97.4 

90.1 

4.5 

2.8 

2.6 


97.4 

85.9 

8.7 

2.8 

2.6 


97.4 

8.5 
84.3 

2.8 

1.8 

2.6 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0 


38.9 

7.8 

30.0 

1.1 


61.1 


94.1 

54.8 

7.8 

31.5 


5.9 


94.1 

25.4 

11.1 

57.6 


5.9 


94.1 

86.3 

7.8 

5.9 


Whole- 

sale 

trade 


Retail 

trade 

i/ 


100.0 


29.7 

29.7 

70.3 


87.1 

50.3 

36.8 

12.9 


87.1 

33.4 

53.7 

12.9 

87.1 

20.7 

66.4 

12.9 


10°'° 


16.4 

5.7 

10.7 


83.6 


89.9 

81.1 

8.3 

10.1 


89.9 

76.8 

11.1 

2.0 

10.1 


89.9 

52.5 

35.4 

2.0 

10.1 


for^"all^ industries?"00^^  ^  8h°'''n  89parately  for  retail  trade  dne  40  th*  omi8sion  °f  2  department  stores,  the  remainder  of  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  the  data 

y  Includes  daU  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

»»  ifanap0rtttlon  (deluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  0.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Provisions  for  paid  sick  leave 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

1/ 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

2/ 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

i/ 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  months  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

17.3 

25.8 

28.3 

20.7 

- 

14.8 

1.7 

- 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

1.1 

- 

9.9 

- 

3  days  . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  days  . 

7.7 

11.0 

6.4 

20.7 

- 

12.9 

1.7 

- 

.4 

.3 

- 

1.1 

- 

9.9 

- 

6  days  . 

2.0 

3.1 

4.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

10  days  . 

7.5 

11.7 

17.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.4 

.5 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal 

provisions  for  paid  sick  leave  . 

81.8 

72.8 

69.7 

79.3 

100.0 

85.2 

98.3 

100.0 

99.2 

99.2 

99.3 

98.9 

100.0 

90.1 

• 

100.0 

Information,  not  available  . 

.9 

1.4 

2.0 

- 

“ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1  year  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

23.4 

29.9 

31.2 

27.4 

- 

34.7 

1.7 

- 

1.9 

1.1 

.7 

2.6 

- 

26.4 

- 

5  days  . 

5.3 

3.2 

1.2 

7.3 

- 

27.2 

1.7 

- 

.7 

.1 

- 

.3 

- 

16.6 

- 

6  days  . 

.4 

.3 

.5 

- 

- 

3.2 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

3.5 

- 

7  days  . 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  days  . 

9.1 

14.2 

13.1 

16.6 

- 

4.3 

- 

- 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

- 

6.3 

- 

12  days  . 

.9 

1.4 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15  days . . . 

5.5 

8.6 

12.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20  days  . 

.7 

1.1 

- 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

.3 

1.5 

- 

- 

30  days  . . 

.3 

.4 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal 

provisions  for  paid  sick  leave  . 

75.7 

68.7 

66.3 

72.6 

100.0 

65.3 

98.3 

100.0 

98.1 

98.9 

99.3 

97.4 

100.0 

73.6 

100.0 

Information  not  available  . ... . 

.9 

1.4 

2.0 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

2  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

23.4 

29.9 

31.2 

27.4 

- 

34.7 

1.7 

- 

1.9 

1.1 

.7 

2.6 

- 

26.4 

- 

5  days  . . . 

5.8 

3.2 

1.1 

7.3 

- 

27.2 

1.7 

- 

.7 

.1 

- 

.3 

- 

16.6 

- 

6  days  . . . 

.4 

.3 

.5 

- 

- 

3.2 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

3.5 

- 

7  days  . 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8  days  . . . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  days  . 

9.1 

14.2 

13.1 

16.6 

- 

4.3 

- 

- 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

- 

4.6 

- 

1$  days  . 

5.5 

8.6 

12.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(2/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

20  days  . 

.7 

1.1 

- 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

.3 

- 

1.5 

- 

- 

- 

.  24  days  . 

.9 

1.4 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  days  . 

.3 

.4 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal 

provisions  for  paid  sick  leave  . 

75.7 

68.7 

66.8 

72.6 

100.0 

65.3 

98.3 

100.0 

98.1 

98.9 

99.3 

97.4 

100.0 

73.6 

100.0 

Information  not  available  . 

.9 

1.4 

2.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  vears  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

24.2 

29.9 

31.2 

27.4 

- 

34.7 

1.7 

- 

2.4 

1.1 

.7 

2.6 

- 

26.4 

- 

5  days  . 

5.8 

3.2 

1.1 

7.3 

- 

27.2 

1.7 

- 

.7 

.1 

▼ 

.3 

- 

16.6 

- 

6  days  . 

.4 

.3 

.5 

- 

- 

3.2 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.5 

- 

7  days  . 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8  days  . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  days  . . 

9.1 

14.2 

13.1 

16.6 

- 

4.3 

- 

- 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

- 

4.6 

- 

30  days  . 

6.8 

10.4 

15.4 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50  days  . 

.7 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

55  days  . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(2/) 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1.7 

- 

65  days  . 

.7 

1.1 

- 

3.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.2 

.3 

_ 

1.5 

_ 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal 

provisions  for  paid  sick  leave  . 

74.9 

68.7 

66*3 

72.6 

100.0 

65.3 

98.3 

100.0 

97.6 

98.9 

99.3 

97.4 

100.0 

73.6 

100.0 

Information  not  available . _  _ .  _  t  T 

.9 

1.4 

2.0 

— 

— 

" 

1 /  Although  data  could  not  bo  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  due  to  the  omission  of  2  large  department  stores, 
"all  industries". 

2/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


the  remainder  of  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  the  data  for 
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Table  E-6 


yV anfLnacUi<>tia*i  PotiuA&i 


Type  of  bonue 


All  establishments  . 

Establishments  with  nonproduction 
bonuses  3/ . . 

Christmas  or  year-end  . 

Profit-sharing  . 

Other  . . . 

Establishments  with  no  nonproduction 
bonuses  . 


PERCENT  OF  OFFrCE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

1/ 

Finance** 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

33.3 

22.0 

28.4 

8.4 

3.8 

71.4 

88.2 

24.7 

17.4 

23.1 

5.4 

3.0 

49.7 

33.8 

4.9 

5.7 

5.4 

6.3 

1.3 

12.9 

.1 

5.0 

•6 

.4 

1.0 

- 

8.8 

54.3 

66. 7 

78.0 

71.6 

91.6 

96.2 

28.6 

11.8 

100. 0 


25.7 

25.7 

1.5 

1.8 


7^.3 


All 

indus¬ 

tries 

2/ 


100.0 


31.0 

26.7 

4.0 

1.2 


69.0 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Manufacturing 


Durable 

goods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0 


25.4 

21.0 

4.3 

.9 


74.6 


100.0 


29.1 

24.9 

3.8 

.9 


70.9 


100.0 


12.6 

7.2 

5.7 

1.0 


87.4 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0 


7.2 

2.9 

4.3 

92.8 


W  hole- 
sale 
trade 


Retail 

trade 


100.0 


51.4 

40.5 
9.9 

.9 


48.6 


100.0 


59.1 

59.1 

1.2 

5.7 


40.9 


"aiT^ndustr lee . "BtA  ““  ^  8eParate1^  for  ”ta11  “  dua  to  «f  2  large  department  stores,  the  reminder  of  retail  trade  Is  appropriately  represented  In  the  data  for 

2/  Includes  data  for  Industries  not  shown  separately. 

3/  Undup llca ted  totals. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  e-7i  9* *U*tA<*uye  a*td  P-e*Uux+t  PlattA. 


Type  of  plan 


All  establishments  . . . 

Establishments  with  insurance  or 
pension  plans  3 J . . 

Life  insurance  . 

Health  insurance  ................ 

Hospitalization  . , . 

Retirement  pension  . 

Establishments  with  no  insurance  or 
pension  plans . . . 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


AU 

indus¬ 

tries 


100.0 


81.7 

70.3 

69.2 

65.3 
56.1 


18.3 


Manufacturing 


100.0 


87.5 

71.9 

82.1 

81.9 
61.3 


12.5 


Durable 

goods 


100.0 


93.8 

92.6 

92.6 

91.7 
72.1 


6.2 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0 


74.0 

72.1 

59.9 

61.0 

38.6 


26.0 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0 


91.9 

91.6 

37.2 

3.7 

89.1 


8.1 


Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 


100.0 


63.8 

56.6 

57.7 

41.2 

10.5 


36.2 


Retail 

trade 

1/ 


Finance* 


100.0 


95.4 

82.3 

64.1 

63.6 

89.7 


4.6 


100.0 


49.4 

48.2 

42.5 
42.5 

1.3 


50.6 


All 

indus¬ 

tries 

JZ 


100.0 


85.1 

82.8 

76.2 
77.8 
59.7 


14.9 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  In- 


Manufacturing 


Durable 

goods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0 


93.1 

91.8 

87.7 

91.2 

68.0 


6.9 


100.0 


93.6 

92.5 

91.7 

88.7 

73.0 


6.4 


100.0 


91.4 

89.2 

73.4 
100.0 

50.2 


8.6 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


100.0 


83.9 

79.3 

42.2 

13.4 
70.8 


16.1 


Whole- 

sale 

trade 


100.0 


60.7 

42.9 

54.9 
39.5 
10.4 


39.3 


Retail 

trade 


100.0 


44.5 

38.4 

26.0 

26.0 

10.9 


55.5 


"alI/lndi«trUs."ata  **  *  8eparate^  for  reta11  trade  du«  to  tho  of  2  large  department  stores,  the  remainder  of  retail  trade  la  appropriately  represented  In  the  data  for 

2/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

JJ  Unduplicated  totals. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  cupational  Wage  Survey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  1951 

**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  IAB0R 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Appendix 


With  the  exception  of  the  union  scale  of  rates,  Inf or - 
tlon  presented  in  this  bulletin  was  collected  by  visits  of 
eld  representatives  of  the  Bureau  to  representative  establish¬ 
es  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  classifying  workers  by  occupation, 
liform  Job  descriptions  were  used;  these  are  available  upon 
quest. 


Six  broad  Industry  divisions  were  covered  in  compiling 
rnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations:  (a)  office 
.erical,  (b)  professional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and 
wer  plant,  and  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping  (tables 
■1  through  A-k) .  The  covered  industry  groupings  are:  manufac- 
tring;  transportation  (except  railroads),  communication,  and 
;her  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance, 
lsurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Information  on  work 
:hedules  and  supplementary  benefits  also  was  obtained  in  a  repre- 
mtative  group  of  establishments  in  each  of  these  industry  di- 
Isions .  Ae  indicated  in  the  following  table  only  establish- 
mts  above  a  certain  size  were  studied.  Smaller  establishments 
;re  omitted  because  they  furnished  Insufficient  employment  in 
is  occupations  studied  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  study. 


Among  the  industries  in  which  characteristic  Jobs 
sre  studied,  minimum  size  of  establishment  and  extent  of  the 
■*ea  covered  were  determined  separately  for  each  Industry  (see 
nllcwing  table).  Although  size  limits  frequently  varied  from 
lose  established  for  surveying  cross -Industry  office  and  plant 
ibs,  data  for  these  Jobs  were  included  only  for  firms  meeting 
le  size  requirements  of  the  broad  industry  divisions. 


A  greater  proportion  of  large  than  of  small  establish- 
jnts  was  studied  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  workers 
irveyed  with  available  resources.  Each  group  of  establishments 
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id  Method  of  Survey 


of  a  certain  size,  however,  was  given  its  proper  weight  in  the 
combination  of  data  by  industry  and  occupation. 


The  earnings  information  excludes  premium  pay  for  over¬ 
time  and  night  work.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  also  excluded, 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  incentive  earnings,  including  com¬ 
missions  for  salespersons,  are  included.  Where  weekly  hours  are 
reported  as  for  office  clerical,  they  refer  to  the  work  schedules 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  half-hour)  for  which  the  straight-time 
salaries  are  paid;  average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  50  cents.  The  number  of  workers 
presented  refers  to  the  estimated  total  employment  in  all  es¬ 
tablishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  to  the  number 
actually  surveyed.  Data  are  shown  for  only  full-time  workers, 
i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  the  establishment's  full-time  schedule 
for  the  given  occupational  classification. 


Information  on  wage  practices  refers  to  all  office 
and  plant  workers  as  specified  in  the  individual  tables.  It  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  workers  employed  in 
offices  (or  plant  departments)  that  observe  the  practice  in 
question,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  women  office  workers 
of  the  table  summarizing  scheduled  weekly  hours.  Because  of  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements,  the  proportion  actually  receiving  the 
specific  benefits  may  be  smaller.  The  summary  of  vacation  and 
sick  leave  plans  is  limited  to  formal  arrangements.  It  excludes 
informal  plans  whereby  time  off  with  pay  is  granted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  employer  or  other  supervisor.  Sick  leave  plans 
are  further  limited  to  those  providing  full  pay  for  at  least 
some  amount  of  time  off  without  any  provision  for  a  waiting  peri¬ 
od  preceding  the  payment  of  benefits.  These  plans  also  exclude 
health  insurance  even  though  it  is  paid  for  by  employers .  Health 
insurance  Is  included,  however,  under  tabulations  for  Insurance 
and  pension  plans. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  WORKERS  IN  MkJCR  INDUSTRY  DIVISICNS  AND  IN  SEIECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  DAYTCN,  CHIO  l/,  AND  NU^ER 

STUDIED  BY  THE  BUREAU  CF  IABQR  STATISTICS,  JUNE  1951 


Minimum  number 

Number  of 
establishments 

Employment 

Item 

of  workers  in 
establishments 

Estimated 

total 

Estimated 

total 

In  establishments 
studied 

studied 

2/ 

within 
scope  of 
studv 

Studied 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Total 

Office 

Industry  divisions  in  which  occupations  were 

surveyed  on  an  area  basis 

All  divisions  . . . . . 

— 

628 

196 

116,600 

90,330 

8,850 

- 

247 

84 

90,100 

76,110 

6,000 

21 

155 

49 

68,800 

59,490 

4,300 

21 

92 

35 

21,300 

16,620 

1,700 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . . 

- 

381 

112 

26,500 

14,220 

2,850 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads), 
communication,  and  other  public 

utilities  . . . . . . . 

21 

35 

17 

5,500 

4,690 

1,030 

Wholesale  trade  . . . . . 

21 

66 

22 

3,200 

1,370 

320 

Retail  trade  £/ . . . . . 

21 

182 

29 

12,000 

4,330 

430 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  . . 

21 

26 

18 

1,700 

1,430 

750 

Services  6/ . . . . 

21 

72 

26 

4,100 

2,400 

320 

Industries  in  which  occupations  were  surveyed 

on  an  industry  basis  7/ 

Ferrous  foundries  . . . 

21 

10 

10 

3,460 

3,460 

160 

Machinery  . . . . . . . . . 

8/  21 

81 

37 

44,531 

42,891 

3,265 

^chine-tool  accessories  . . 

8 

52 

18 

2,367 

1,271 

60 

Grocery  stores  . . . . . . . 

8 

30 

10 

1,979 

1,603 

80 

Automobile  repair  shops  . t 

5 

64 

24 

1,986 

994 

111 

1/  Daytcn  Metropolitan  Area  (Montgomery  and  Greene  Counties) » 

2/  Total  establishment  employment 

2 !/  M9 ta lworkin g ;  lumber ,  furniture  and  other  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products;  instruments  and  related  products;  and 
miscellaneous  manufacturing 0 

Ji/  kindred  products;  tobacco;  textiles;  apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products;  pap>er  and  papier  products;  printing 

and  publishing;  chemicals;  products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  rubber  products;  and  leather  and  leather  products. 

y  Although  data  could  not  be  shown  separately  for  retail  trade  in  the  numbered  tables  due  to  omission  of  2  large  department  stores, 
of  retail  trade  is  appropriately  represented  in  data  for  all  industries  combined  and  for  the  nonmanufacturing  industry 

y  Hotels;  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair  shops;  radio  broadcasting  and  television;  motion  pictures;  non- 
prollt  membership  organizations;  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

]/  Industries  are  defined  in  footnotes  to  wage  tables. 

8/  Establishments  manufacturing  machine-tool  accessories  with  8  or  more  workers  were  included. 


Page 

number 


Asbestos  worker  (building  construction)  . .  14 

Assembler  (machinery)  .  H 

Bench  hand  (bakeries)  . 14 

Benchman  (bakeries)  ................................................  14 

Biller,  machine  . . . . . .  3 

Bindery  woman  (printing)  .  14 

Body  repairman,  metal  (auto  r  epair  s  hope )  .  13 

Boilermaker  (building  construction)  .  14 

Bookbinder  (printing)  .  14 

Bookkeeper,  hand  . . . .  3,  4 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  .  4 

Bricklayer  (building  construction)  . .  14 

Butcher  (grocery  stores)  .  13 

Calculating-machine  operator . .  4 

Carpenter  (building  construction)  .  14 

Carpenter,  maintenance  . . . . .  7 

Cement  finisher  (building  construction)  .  14 

Checkei>-cashier  (grocery  stores)  . .  13 

Chipper  and  grinder  (ferrous  foundries)  12 

Cleaner . . . . . .  9 

Clerk,  accounting . 3,  4 

Clerk,  file . 3,  4 

Clerk,  general  .  3,  5 

Clerk,  grocery  (grocery  stores) .  13 

Clerk,  meat  (grocery  stores)  . . . . . .  13 

Clerk,  order . 3,  5 

Clerk,  payroll  .  3,  5 

Compositor,  hand  (printing)  .  15 

Coremaker,  hand  (ferrous  foundries)  .  12 

Crane  operator,  electric  bridge  . . . 

Draftsman . . . . . . .  7 

Drill-press  operator,  radial  (machinery)  . .  U 

Drill-press  operator,  single-  and  multiple- 

spindle  (machinory)  . . . . . . . .  11 

Duplicating-machine  operator . . .  5 

Electrician  (building  construction) . . . 14 

Electrician,  maintenance  .  7 

Electrician,  maintenance  (machina'y)  ...............................  H 

Electrotyper  (printing)  .  14 

Elevator  constructor  (building  construction)  .  14 

Engineer,  stationary  . . . . .  7 

Engine-lathe  operator  (machinery)  .  11,  12 

Feeder  (bakeries)  . . . . . . .  14 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler . 7 

Flour  blender  (bakeries) . . . . . . .  14 

Fruit  man  (grocery  stores)  .  13 

Glazier  (building  construction) . 14 

Greaser  (auto  repair  shops)  .  13 

Grinding-machine  operator  (machinery)  . . . . .  11,  12 

Guard . 9 

Helper  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . . .  14 

Helper  (building  construction)  .  14 

Helper,  motortruck  driver  . . 15 

Helper,  trades,  maintenance  . . . .  7 

Inspector  (machinery)  . . . . . .  H>  l2 

Janitor  . . 9 

Janitor  (machinery)  . . . . .  11,  12 

Key-punch  operator  . . 5 

Laborer  (building  construction)  . 14 

Lather  (building  construction)  .  14 

Machine  operator  (printing) . . . . .  14,  15 

Machine  tender  (machinist),  (printing)  . . . . .  14,  15 

Machine-tool  operator,  production  (machinery)  ......................  11,  12 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room  . . . . .  8 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room  (machinery)  .......................  U 

Machinist  (building  construction)  . . 14 

Machinist,  maintenance  . . 8 

Mailer  (printing)  . . . . . . . .  15 

Maintenance  man,  general  utility . . .  8 

Marble  setter  (building  construction)  . . .  14 
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Page 

number 


Mechanic,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  .  13 

Mechanic,  automotive  (maintenance) . . .  8 

Mechanic,  maintenance  . . .  8 

Milling-machine  operator  (machinery)  . . 11 

Millwright  . 8 

Mixer  (bakeries)  . 14 

Molder  (bakeries) .  14 

Holder,  floor  (ferrous  foundries)  . . . .  12 

Molder,  machine  (ferrous  foundries)  . . . . . . .  12 

Motortruck  driver  . . . .  15 

Nurse,  industrial  (registered)  .  7 

Office  boy .  3 

Office  girl . . . . . . . . . . 

Oiler  . . .  8 

Operator  (local  transit)  ...........................................  15 

Order  filler  . . . . . . . . . .  9 

Overman  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . . .  14 

Packer  .  9 

Packer  (bakeries)  . . . . .  14 

Painter  (building  construction)  . ••••«  14 

Painter,  maintenance . . . . . .  8 

Paperhanger  (building  construction)  . . ••••••••  14 

Patternmaker,  wood  (ferrous  foundries)  .............................  12 

Photoengraver  (printing)  . . .  15 

Pictorial  painter  (building  construction)  . .  14 

Pipe  fitter,  maintenance . . . .  8 

Plasterer  (building  construction)  ..................................  14 

Plumber  (building  construction)  . .  14 

Plumber,  maintenance  ...............................................  8 

Porter . . . .  9 

Power  equipment  operator  (building  construction)  . . .  14 

Press  assistant  (printing)  . .  15 

Pres3  feeder  (printing)  . . . .  15 

Pressman  (printing)  .  15 

Receiving  clerk  .  9 

Rodman  (building  construction)  .  14 

Roofer  (building  construction)  . . 14 

Screw-machine  operator,  automatic  (machinery)  . . U 

Secretary  . . . . . . . 

Shake-out  man  (ferrous  foundries)  . .  12 

Sheet-metal  worker  (building  construction)  . 14 

Sheet-metal  worker,  maintenance  . 8 

Shipping  els rk . . . ••••••  9 

Shipping-and-receiving  clerk . 10 

Sign  painter  (building  construction)  . . 14 

Steam  fitter  (building  construction) . 14 

Stenographer,  general . . . 5 

Stereotyper  (printing)  . 15 

Stock  boy  (grocery  stores)  . 13 

Stock  handler  . . 10 

Stonemason  (building  construction)  . . . . . .  14 

Structural— iron  worker  (building  construction)  14 

Swii  chboard  operator . 6 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist . 6 

Tab ulating-machine  operator  . . . . . .  3,  6 

Terrazzo  worker  (building  construction)  14 

Hie  layer  (building  construction)  . . 14 

Tool-and-die  maker . 8 

Tool-and-die  maker  (machinery) . . . . . .  U»  12 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau's  North  Central  Regional 
Office.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to: 


Adolph  0.  Berger,  Regional  Director 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
226  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  regional  offices 
are  available  for  consultation  on  statistics  relating  to  wages  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  employment,  prices,  labor  turn-over,  productivity,  work 
injuries,  construction  and  housing. 


The  North  Central  Region  includes  the  following  states: 


Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Kansas 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
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Introduction  if 


The  Portland  area  is  one  of  several  important  Indus - 
Lai  centers  in  which  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  conducted 
jupaticnal  wage  surveys  during  the  slimmer  of  1951*  2/  Occu- 
ticns  that  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  non- 
lufacturing  industries  were  studied  on  a  community-wide  basis. 
388—  industry  methods  of  sampling  were  thus  utilized  in  com— 
Ling  earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations: 
)  office;  (b)  professional  and  technical;  (c)  maintenance  and 
aer  plant;  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping.  In  pre- 
iting  earnings  information  for  such  jobs  (tables  A— 1  through 
0  separate  data  have  been  provided  wherever  possible  for 
iividual  broad  industry  divisions. 


Occupations  that  are  characteristic  of  particular, 
portant,  local  industries  have  been  studied  as  heretofore  on 
industry  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  community  sur- 
y.  2/  Earnings  data  for  these  jobs  have  been  presented  in 
ries  B  tables.  Union  scales  (Series  C  tables)  are  presented 
lieu  of  (or  supplementing)  occupational  earnings  for  several 
dus tries  or  trades  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
e  employed  under  terns  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
d  the  contract  or  min jimim  rates  are  indicative  of  prevailing 
y  practices. 


Data  have  also  been  collected  and  summarized  on  shift 
e rations  and  differentials,  hours  of  work,  and  supplementary 
nefits  such  as  vacation  and  sick  leave  allowances,  paid  holi- 
ys,  nonproduotion  bonuses,  and  insurance  and  pension  plans. 


1/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  regional  office  in  San  Francisco, 
lif.  by  John  L.  Dana,  Regional  Wage  Analyst.  The  planning  and 
ntral  direction  of  the  program  was  carried  on  in  the  Branch  of 
mmunity  Wage  Studies  of  the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Wages  and 
dus trial  Relations. 

2 /  Other  areas  studied  are:  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Dallas, 
d  Dayton.  Similar  studies  were  conducted  earlier  in  the  year 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York  and  the  San  Fran- 
soo— Chkland  area. 

3/  See  appendix  for  discussion  of  scope  and  method  of  survey. 


The  Portland  Metropolitan  Area 


Portland  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns  in  the  four- 
county  metropolitan  area  (Clackamus,  Multnomah,  and  Washington 
counties  in  Cfcegan  and  Clark  county  in  Washington)  had  a  combin¬ 
ed  population  of  more  than  550,000  in  1950.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  population  lived  in  Portland. 


Excluding  agricultural  pursuits  and  government,  more 
than  185,000  wage  and  salary  earners  were  employed  in  the  area 
in  mid-1951.  A  little  more  than  a  third  (62,000)  worked  in 
approximately  1,400  manufacturing  establishments  producing  pro¬ 
cessed  foods,  pulp  and  paper,  wood  products,  machinery,  and  a 
host  of  other  products  valued  at  more  than  a  half -billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Although  Portland  is  widely  known  as  the  lumber 
capital  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, the  lumber  and  timber  products 
industry  with  12,000  employees  ranked  second  in  the  area  in  June 
1951  in  terms  of  employment.  Despite  same  seasonality  in  employ¬ 
ment,  this  position  is  held  throughout  the  year  in  relation  to 
the  metalworking  industries  which  had  16,000  employees  in  June. 
Other  leading  manufacturing  industries  in  the  area  were — food 
processing  with  10,000,  pulp  and  paper  products  with  7,000,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  apparel  with  5 ,000,  printing  and  publishing  with  4,000, 
and  furniture  with  2,000. 


Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  and  Will¬ 
amette  Rivers,  Portland  is  one  of  the  leading  ports  on  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  Coasto  Mich  of  the  vast  resources  in  agricultural  produce 
and  timber  products  of  Qregcn,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
moves  through  its  piers  and  docks 0  This  importance  as  a  distri¬ 
bution  center  is  reflected  in  the  relatively  large  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  trade.  About  38,000  sales  and  related  dis¬ 
tribution  workers  were  employed  in  retail  trade  and  18,000  were 
employed  in  wholesale  trade  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The 
service  industries  provided  employment  for  approximately  22,000 
workers  and  a  slightly  smaller  number  were  employed  in  trans¬ 
portation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  The  build- 
ind  industry  employed  13,000.  Financial  institutions  Including 
insurance  carriers  and  real  estate  operators  employed  an  esti¬ 
mated  10,000. 
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Among  the  industry  and  establishment-size  groups  sur¬ 
veyed  in  June  1951,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  plant  workers 
were  employed  in  establishments  having  written  contracts  with 
labor  organizations.  Collective  bargaining,  in  large  part,  is 
of  the  multi-employer,  industry-wide,  master-agreement  type  in 
Portland.  Notable  examples  of  labor-management  relations  on 
this  scale  are  in  the  paper  and  pulp,  lumbering,  and  metalwork¬ 
ing  industries  in  manufacturing;  and  in  milk  and  dairy  products 
and  the  maritime  industry  in  nonmanufacturing. 


The  proportion  of  office  workers  employed  under  union 
contract  provisions  was  considerably  lower  than  for  plant  work¬ 
ers.  Less  than  a  tenth  were  employed  under  the  terms  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreements.  Chly  in  the  public  utilities  group 
of  industries  and  in  retail  trade  was  unionization  in  offices 
found  to  any  appreciable  degree. 


Occupational  Wage  Structure 


Wage  rates  were  increased  for  nearly  all  plant  work¬ 
ers  in  Portland  manufacturing  establishments  between  January 
1950  and  June  1951*  General  salary  increases  for  office  work¬ 
ers  were  reported  in  about  half  the  manufacturing  establishments 
during  the  period.  Ch  the  whole,  office  workers  receiving  in¬ 
creases  gained  amounts  similar  to  those  allowed  plant  workers. 
These  pay  raises  ranged  from  5  to  more  than  15  cents  an  hour, 
but  for  almost  four— fifths  of  the  plant  workers  increases  were 
from  10  cents  upward.  In  the  nondurable-goods  manufacturing 
industries  Lj  increases  tended  toward  higher  amounts  than  those 
in  durable-goods  manufacturing,  largely  reflecting  ga-ina 
by  workers  in  the  printing  and  publishing,  and  the  paper  and 
pulp  industries.  Cto  the  other  hand,  some  completed  negotiations 
in  durable  goods  -  notably  in  the  lumber  and  sawmilling  indus¬ 
try  -  called  for  substantial  increases  which  were  not  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  since  Wage  Stabilization  Board  sanc¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  been  obtained. 


IjJ  See  appendix  table  for  listing  of  durable  and  nondurable- 
goods  industries . 


General  wage  increases  were  granted  to  slightly  mare 
than  half  the  plant  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  establishments 
during  the  period.  Office  workers  were  included  in  these  across- 
the-board  adjustments  in  about  half  the  cases.  Pay  raises  in 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufaoturing  varied  widely  in  amount  but 
a  majority  of  both  plant  and  office  workers  receiving  increases 
gained  from  1  to  12  cents  an  hour. 

Formalized  wage  and  salary  structure  for  both  plant 
and  office  workers  were  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  Portland 
establishments .  Wage  structures  setting  a  single  rate  for  each 
occupational  classification  predominated  for  plant  workers, 
whereas  a  range  of  rates  was  the  typical  plan  for  office  work¬ 
ers.  Established  minimum  entrance  rates  for  plant  workers  with 
no  previous  work  experience  were  a  part  of  the  formalized  rate 
structures  of  a  majority  of  Portland  area  firms.  Over  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  having  es¬ 
tablished  minimum  rates  for  inexperienced  workers.  These  mlnlnw 
ranged  from  less  than  60  cents  to  more  than  $1.70  an  hour, 
no  specified  rate  was  typical  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  high¬ 
est  rates  were  generally  found  in  the  durable— goods  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  and  the  lowest  in  retail  trade. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  generally  higher  than  those  in  nonmanufacturing.  In 
19  of  24  office  classifications  permitting  comparison,  salaries 
of  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  exceeded  those  of  workers  in 
nonmanufaoturing  establishments*  Average  hourly  earnings  for 
plant  workers  studied  in  all  industries  were  slightly  higher  in 
manufacturing  for  15  of  24  job  categories  for  which  comparisons 
were  possible. 


A  fourth  of  the  workers  in  the  Portland  area  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  were  employed  on  late  shifts  in  June  1951.  Almost 
all  of  these  workers  were  paid  shift  premiums  -  usually  a  cents - 
per-hour  differential  over  day-shift  rates.  The  amounts  most 
oommonly  reported  for  each  shift  were  4  or  5  cents. 


Five-sixths  of  the  women  office  workers  in  Portland 
were  scheduled  to  work  a  40-hour  week  in  June  1951.  About  85 
percent  of  the  plant  workers  were  also  on  a  40-hour  workweek. 
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Table  A-l:  OjjjjiCA  0 CC44fUi>ti04ti 

(Average  a  traight-time  weekly  hours  and  earn  Inga  l/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 


ookkeepers,  hand... 


Men 


Manufacturing. 

Nonman ufacturing . 

Public  utilities*, 
rtetail  trade . 


lerks,  accounting. 


Manufacturing. 

Durable  goods . 

Nondurable  goods.. 

Nonmanufacturing . 

Public  utilities*. 
Wholesale  trade... 
finance**  . 


laikB^geperal. 


Manufacturing . 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . . 
Public  utilities* 
Wholesale  trade... 


llerks,  order . 

Manufacturing . 

Nonmanufacturing. . . 
Wholesale  trade. 


Ilerks^.  payroll . 
iff Ice  boys. 


Manuf  ac turing ******** 

Nonmanufacturing . 

Public  utilities* 
Wholesale  trade... 


fabulatlng-machlne  operators. 


Nonmanuf actur lng . 
Wholesale  trade. 


N  umber 
of 

workers 


152 


77 

75 

17 

41 

211 


Women 


Rlllera,  Tnarhlne  (billing  machine) . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods. . 

Nondurable  goods . 

Nonmanufacturing . 

Public  utilities*  . 

Wholesale  trade . 

Billers,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine )... . 

Manufacturing . . . . . 

Nonman  ufactur  lng . . . * . 

Retail  trade . 


67 

43 

24 

144 

49 

75 

16 

216 


“  4l 

175 

150 

21 


Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 


41.0 


40.0 

41.5 
42.0 

42.5 

40.0 


254 

““57- 

207 

190 

69 


73 


17 

56 

13 

13 

30 


25 

16 


231 

28“ 

12 

14 

205 

94 

102 

93 


4JT 

53 

32 


40.0 

40.5 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

~40;TO“ 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.5 
41.5“ 

40.5 

40.5 

40.5 


Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 


72.50 


72.50 

73.00 

74.50 
69.00 

65.50 


67.50 

69.50 
65.00 

64.50 

65.50 
65.00 
61.00 


67.00 

57.00 

69.50 
71.00 

60.50 

64.00 

72.50“ 

62.00 

61.50 

67.50 


40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.5 


14070“ 

40.0 

40.0 

40.5 

41.5 
40.0 

40.0 

40.0“ 

40.0 

40.0 


41.00 


35.00 

43.00 

43.00 

45.50 

65.50 


65.00 

66.00 


47.00 


'52.50' 

52.00 

52.50 

45.50 

49.50 
43.00 

46.00 


50.00 

43.00 

42.00 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 


Under 

% 

32.50 


s 

32.50 

and 

under 

as. aa. 


I5 


.00 


} 

37.50 


37.50 


4a.aa 


40.00 


4£*5fl. 


12 


1 

11 


18 


18 

18 


24 


1 

23 


23 


25 


14 


25 

19 


12 

12 


42.50 


45.00 


36 


1 

35 

12 

22 


$ 

45.00 


47.50 


30 


30 

30 


37 


47.50 


50.00 


2 

35 

9 

12 


35 


35 

26 

1 

10 


10 

7 


28 


2 

26 

15 

11 


$ 

50.00 


52. 5Q 


25 


25 

6 

17 

2 


30 


7 

5 

2 

23 

20 

3 

18 


“17 

1 

1 


$ 

52.50 


55.00 


12 


12 

5 

7 


10 


$ 

55.00 


57. 5Q 


$ 

57.50 


60.00 


7 

6 

1 

17 


7 

7 

26 


15 


S 

1 

2 

12 

8 

4 

12 


5 

1 

4 

12 

1 

10 


11 


19 


8 

4 

4 

11 

5 

6 


$ 

60.00 


62.50 


24 


3 

21 

5 

12 

2 

47 


19 

28 

24 

4 

31 


31 

31 


62.50 


65.00 


35. 


10 

25 


25 


17 


13 

8 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

10 


65.00 


67  .50 


17 


12 

3 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

29 


10 


10 


24 

3" 

21 

21 


3 

26 

22 


48 


13 

35 

35 


s 

67.50 


70.00 


19 


3 

3 

16 

12 

3 


32 


16 

16 

2 


70.00 


72.50 


26 


26 


14 


12 

12 


31 


31 

31 


4 

5 
3 


72.50 


75.00 


24 


3 

21 

21 


75.00 


80.00 


bq*qo 


13 


3 

10 


29 


8 

8 

21 

6 

15 


85*00 


25 


3 

22 

4 

10 


2 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

14 


14 

14 


8 

6 

ML 


85.00 


$  $ 
90.001  95.00 
-  j  and 
!  over 


20.00,  95.00 


12 


12 

12 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  ocnmiunioation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-ii  Ojf^ice  0 ccupationi  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Women  -  Continued 


Bookkeepers,  hand . 

Manufacturing . 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . 

Wholesale  trade . . . . 

Retail  trade . . . 

Finance**  ........ ...... ............ 

Services . . 

Bookkeeplng-maohlne  operators,  class  A..,. 

Manufacturing . 

Nonmanuf aetur ing . 

Wholesale  trade . 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators,  class  B.... 

Manufacturing . . 

Nonmanufacturing . 

Public  utilities* . 

Wholesale  trade . . . 

Retail  trade ........................ 

Finance** . . . . . 

Calculating-machine  operators  (Comptometer 
♦ype) . . . 

Manufacturing . . 

Durable  goods . . . . 

Nondurable  goods . 

Nonmanufaoturing  . 

Public  utilities*  . 

Wholesale  trade . 

Retail  trade . . 

Finance** . . 

Calculating-machine  operators  (other  than 
Comptometer  type ) . . 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

Wholesale  trade. • 

Clerks,  accounting . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . . . . 

Nondurable  goods...... . 

Nonmanufaoturing . . . 

Public  utilities*  . . 

Wholesale  trade. . . . . 

Retail  trade.. . . 

Finance**  . . . 

Services . . 

Clerks,  file,  class  A . 

Manufacturing  . 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

Wholesale  trade . 

Finance**  . 


Number 

of 

workers 


Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 


220 


24 

196 

38 

48 

21 

47 

128 


29 

99 

22 

398 


30 

368 

32 

94 

54 

181 


426 


27 

51 

348 

73 

184 

64 

27 


60 

“60“ 

48 


922 

"IZB" 

67 

59 

796 

94 

310 

257 

100 

35 

157 


Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 


Under 

» 

32.50 


40.0 


40.5 

40.0 

40.0 

41.0 

38.5 
41.0 

40.0 


63.50 


40.5 

40.0 

40.0 


39.5 

38.5 

40.5 
40.0 

39.5 


40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


“T5“ 

138 

75 

37 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 


iror 

39.5 
40.0 

38.5 


71.00 

63.00 

57.00 

62.00 

73.00 

67.00 

53.00 


32.50 

and 

under 

35*00. 


53.00 

52.50 
54.00 

47.50 


54.00 

47.00 

56.00 

51.50 

46.50 
43.00 


50.00 


51.50 

53.00 

51.00 

49.50 
50.00 
51.00 

47.50 
46.00 


45.00 


45.00 

45.50 

53.00 


155750“ 

63.00 

53.50 

52.00 

56.00 

53.50 

50.50 

46.50 
52.00 

44.00 


45.00 

43.50 

45.00 

41.00 


S 

35.00 


37.50 


$ 

37.50 


40.00 


$ 

40.00 


42.50 


50 


11 


50 

6 

44 

15 


15 

4 

7 

2 

2 


38 


38 

2 

1 

35 


* 

42.50 


45.00, 


45.00 

47*50 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


18 


7 

7 

70 


19 

1 


1 

18 

7 

6 

1 

4 


25 


11 


43 


43 

13 

14 
16 


25 

24 


77 


70 

19 

14 

37 


78 

15 


18 

7 

10 


28 


13 

15 


58 


47.50 


50.00 


1 

7 

1 

47 


50.00 

52*50. 


37 


37 

1 

4 

8 

30 


1 

29 

8 

39 


$ 

52.50 


55*00 


2 

4 

1 

5 

14 


3 

55 

8 

11 

13 

19 


79 


6 

9 

63 

5 

50 

4 

4 


1 

76 

4 

30 

23 

12 

7 

45 


3 

42 

17 

11 


60 

5 

2 

3 

55 

6 
29 
13 

6 

1 

38 


11 

27 

23 

2 


3 

3 

76 

20 

37 

14 

5 


9 

2 

94 


1 

46 

1 

9 

15 

20 


55 


20 

8 

12 

35 

5 

6 
15 

9 


22 

10 

12 

72 

2 

31 

37 

2 


13 


3 

10 


85 


16 

23 

1 

1 

10 

11 


38 


8 

30 

8 

15 

5 

2 


14 

10 


20 


1 

19 

13 

6 

24 


$ 

55.00 


57.50 


20 


20 

20 


s 

57.50 


£0*00 


45 


9 

36 

6 

13 

11 

4 


60.00 

62.50 


$ 

62.50 


29 


8 

16 

2 

5 

8 

1 


8 

4 

4 

77 

3 

17 

33 

21 

3 


96 


6 

90 

14 

32 

24 

17 

3 


88 


20 

10 

10 

68 

9 

34 

6 

7 

12 


22 


7 
15 

8 
7 


105 


2 

27 

10 

17 


28 


6 

1 

4 

23 

12 

11 


3 

3 

16 


1 

15 

12 

3 


18 


4 

2 

2 

14 

10 

4 


17 

7 

10 

88 

20 

30 

28 

7 

3 

10 


10 

10 


104 


6 

6 

98 

15 

37 

41 

3 

2 


45 


13 


$ 

65.00 


£7*50 


s 

67.50 


27 


2 

25 


11 

13 


17 


9 

3 

6 

36 

9 

6 

17 


34 


34 

4 

16 

14 


17 

17 


70.00 


13 


2 

11 


$ 

72.50 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

«  ^r^rtfi0n  (excludin«  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


20 


1 

19 

1 

18 


s 

75.00 


80.00 


$ 

80.00 


£5*00 


$ 

85.00 


90.00 


15 


21 


12 

11 

1 

9 

1 

8 


90.00 

95*00. 


$ 

95. C 
anc 
ove 


.14 


-i 

1 


Table  A-i:  Office  0 '  ccupationd.  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Under 

» 

32.50 

32.50 

and 

under 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

and 

over 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60. 00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

A0.  OO 

85. QQ, 

9Q.QQ 

95. QQ, 

Women  -  Continued 

S 

erks.  file,  class  B . 

250 

39.5 

39.00 

30 

47 

42 

42 

27 

29 

11 

5 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  .  ~ ! ! !  I . 

20 

40.0  '  ' 

44.50 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Nonmanuf act uring  . . 

230 

39.5 

33.50 

30 

47 

39 

41 

26 

23 

7 

3 

4 

1 

- 

9 

“ 

* 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

Publlo  utilities*  . 

23 

40.0 

43.50 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

3a 

40.0 

44.00 

- 

2 

14 

9 

3 

- 

i 

- 

9 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

• 

Retail  trade  . 

28 

40.0 

34.00 

19 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

" 

Finance**  . 

129 

39.0 

37.00 

11 

43 

20 

20 

15 

17 

3 

569 

40.0 

49.50 

9 

23 

19 

46 

23 

74 

68 

23 

81 

48 

44 

21 

32 

19 

26 

3 

6 

2 

. 

2 

. 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . . . 

222 

40.0 

48.50 

9 

9 

9 

15 

9 

32 

29 

15 

25 

22 

3 

3 

22 

“ 

11 

3 

8 

* 

- 

- 

- 

126 

40.0 

50.50 

« 

_ 

_ 

15 

_ 

22 

29 

3 

17 

11 

— 

— 

12 

— 

11 

— 

6 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Nondurable  goods  . 

96 

40.0 

46.50 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

8 

11 

3 

3 

10 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanuf act uring  . 

347 

40.0 

50.00 

- 

14 

10 

31 

M 

42 

39 

8 

56 

26 

41 

18 

10 

19 

15 

2 

*“ 

2 

“ 

“ 

- 

100 

39.5 

54.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

11 

6 

19 

10 

17 

14 

10 

5 

3 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

40.0 

53.00 

_ 

10 

_ 

1 

14 

_ 

6 

4 

_ 

13 

_ 

. 

• 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

122 

40.5 

44.50 

14 

10 

14 

10 

30 

18 

2 

_ 

14 

_ 

. 

_ 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

39.0 

50.00 

_ 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

i 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

47 

40.5 

51.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

_ 

20 

12 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

203 

40.0 

46.50 

20 

3 

4 

16 

52 

33 

31 

12 

6j 

2 

3 

10 

n 

. 

. 

_ 

64 

40.0 

48.00 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

15 

16 

9 

6 

3 

_ 

10 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

40.0 

46.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

2 

7 

2 

1 

Nondurable  goods  . 

52 

40.0 

48.50 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

13 

9 

7 

5 

3 

- 

- 

1? 

u 

- 

139 

40.0 

45.50 

- 

20 

1 

2 

15 

37 

17 

22 

6 

3 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

• 

94 

40.0 

45.50 

_ 

20 

11 

15 

'  12 

21 

3 

. 

_ 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

40.0 

46.00 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

16 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

i 

_ 

• 

• 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

.erks.  payroll  . 

275 

40.0 

51.00 

7 

1 

4 

28 

21 

27 

28 

60 

27 

20 

14 

8 

15 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

• 

131 

40.0 

52.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

12 

3 

5l 

47 

20 

8 

7 

4 

10 

1 

S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

40.0 

55.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

1 

9 

12 

2 

6 

4 

9 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

40.0 

49.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

6 

3 

4 

38 

8 

6 

1 

. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

144 

40.0 

50.00 

_ 

7 

1 

4 

17 

9 

24 

23 

13 

7 

12 

7 

4 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Public  utilities*  . 

42 

39.0 

53.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

11 

1 

12 

2 

10 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

28 

40.5 

52.50 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

- 

_ 

. 

3 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

59 

40.0 

46.50 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

16 

8 

6 

10 

1 

8 

2 

- 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lpHcating-machine  operators  . 

29 

40.0 

45.50 

4 

7 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

27 

40. 0  " 

45.50 

_ 

_ 

4 

7 

_ 

2 

3 

3 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

jy-punch  operators  . 

149 

40.0 

51.50 

4 

6 

18 

12 

11 

35 

27 

12 

13 

_ 

- 

. 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing . . 

- 19 

130 

"4073 

40.0 

53.50 

51.00 

“ 

“ 

- 

4 

6 

1 

17 

12 

3 

8 

1 

34 

9 

18 

2 

10 

3 

10 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

m 

_ 

- 

27 

40.0 

47.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

9 

5 

7 

. 

- 

i 

- 

39 

40.0 

56.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

21 

39.5 

45.00 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

9 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

ffirlfl . 

132 

39.5 

37.00 

35 

32 

15 

12 

8 

12 

13 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

Manufacturing  ••••••••••••••••••••••*••• 

13 

40.0 

37.50 

6 

i 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

119 

39.5 

37.00 

29 

31 

15 

12 

8 

7 

13 

2 

1 

1 

22 

39.0 

43.00 

2 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

12 

i 

1 

- 

17 

40.0 

34.50 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table, 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Tabi«  a-1i  Qj^ice  Q ccup&tiani.  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  lJ  for  aelected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table, 

1.  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  ocmmuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities 
**  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  pun.uo  uuixitles 
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Ojfjfice.  Occupation*  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  veekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  In  Portland,  Qreg.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Under 

% 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

and 

a 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

62.50 

$ 

62.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

s 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

% 

72.50 

75.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

00.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

95.00 

$ 

95.00 

and 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

5 

* 

Yelets,  class  A  . 

413 

39.5 

48.00 

_ 

4 

5 

14 

74 

72 

41 

53 

46 

26 

30 

33 

9 

2 

4 

Manufacturing . 

56 

34 

22 

357 

62 

114 

23 

127 

31 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

47.50 

48.00 

47.50 

48.00 

“ 

“ 

10 

6 

12 

8 

4 

29 

15 

15 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

- 

2 

• 

38 

— 

2 

22 

3 

2 

. 

66 

44 

25 

27 

29 

9 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

40.0 

42.5 
39.0 

39.5 

6 

i 

ii 

10 

4 

9 

9 

“ 

51.50 

47.50 

48.50 

4 

11 

22 

“ 

1 

11 

. 

2 

14 

13 

- 

“ 

6 

• 

2 

“ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

9 

3 

_ 

*y  til  6t  8  ,  class  B  eeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Manufacturing . 

518 

66 

40.0 

~407S 

41.00 

44.00 

3 

55 

52 

5 

106 

S' 

109 

6 

77 

13 

58 

37 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . . 

Nondurable  goods  . 

39 

27 

40.5 

40.0 

43.50 

45.00 

- 

- 

4 

1 

6 

3 

6 

6 

7 

6 

9 

11 

4 

3 

- 

452 

65 

84 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

40.50 

,  _ 

43 

15 

7 

26 

8 

9 

4 

5 

9 

— 

5 

Wholesale  trade  . 

41.00 

_ 

25 

4 

12 

13 

7 

1 

1 

Retell  trade  . 

Finance**  . 

Services  . . . 

94 

189 

20 

40.0 

39.5 

40.5 

39.50 

40.00 

45.00 

1 

2 

30 

13 

24 

36 

42 

2 

29 

33 

4 

10 

31 

11 

1 

20 

1 

3 

i 

- 

J  ren.eet  the  workweeks  for  vhloh  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  puhlic  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Table  1-2 t  Pu^eddioncU  and  technical  Occupation*. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  far  selected  occupations 
studied  on  an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Or eg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

Weekly 

40.00 

and 

under 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

tr 

v_n 

O 

VJlM 

O 

• 

8 

|2.50 

15.00 

§7.50 

lo.oo 

12.50 

&5.00 

I7.50 

*>0.00 

$2.50 

*>5.00 

ki.oo 

15.00 

$0.00 

$5.00 

$.00 

$05 

$30 

$15 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

and 

4^.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

100 

105 

no 

115 

Men 

$ 

draftsmen,  chief  . 

43 

40.0 

102.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

18 

Manufacturing  . 

Rcamanufaeturlng  . . . 

31 

12 

40.0 

40.0 

107.00 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

153 

40.0 

78.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

U\ 

2 

7 

2 

16 

16 

40 

20 

6 

9 

3 

. 

Manufacturing  . . 

PuhHo  utilitiea*  . . 

109 

44 

17 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

77.50 

78.00 
74.  <50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

H 

3 

6 

1 

2 

12 

4 

11 

5 

29 

11 

18 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

• 

draftsmen.  Junior  . 

48 

60.00 

7 

2. 

6 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 

& 

l 

4 

7 

4 

2 

1 

M*  nrrf  •  srt.rrj-H  ng 

17 

40.0 

40.C 

68.50 

55.50 

3 

1 

c 

■0—  1 1 1 Lfacturlng  tftttttttfft(l(ltt# 

31 

7 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

3 

7 

- 

2 

J 

1 

1 

Women 

Ivms,  industrial  (registered)  . 

27 

40.5 

59.50 

_ 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

22 

40.5 

58.50 

” 

“ 

1 

4 

- 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

1/  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 
Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  oommmioation,  and  other  publlo  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  i-3 1  Maintenance  and  Poute'i  Plant  Occnpat ion  A 

(Average  hourly  earnings  \J  fox  man  in  selected  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

1>0 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.55 

$ 

1.55 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.65 

$ 

1.65 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.75 

$ 

1.75 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.85 

$ 

1.85 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

1.95 

$ 

1.95 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.05 

$ 

2.05 

2.10 

s 

2.10 

2.15 

S 

2.15 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.25 

$ 

2.25 

2.30 

$ 

2.30 

2.35 

$ 

2.35 

2.40 

$ 

2.40 

2.45 

$ 

2.45 

and 

OTer 

Carpenters,  maintenance . 

163 

62.04 

1 

1 

2 

5 

8 

3 

21 

36 

12 

3 

7 

23 

16 

20 

2 

3 

Manufacturing  . . . 

96 

2.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

2 

5 

35 

12 

- 

3 

6 

- 

8 

15 

- 

- 

3 

Durable  goods  . . . . 

84 

8.05 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

6 

“ 

8 

35 

11 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

- 

3 

Uam  Am —  '  1  n 

2,01 

2 

1 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

67 

2.03 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

4 

2 

i 

16 

1 

- 

- 

•  7 

17 

- 

8 

5 

- 

2 

• 

Public  utilities*  . 

19 

1.92 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

2 

i 

8 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

369 

2.03 

1 

24 

2 

2 

17 

68 

31 

29 

39 

22 

26 

2 

4 

90 

12 

Manufacturing  . . 

177 

2.00 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

11 

9 

31 

29 

38 

22 

25 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Durable  goods . . . 

105 

1.97 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

6 

31 

4 

38 

- 

20 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

78 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

3 

- 

25 

- 

22 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

192 

2.06 

* 

“ 

24 

“ 

6 

59 

1 

“ 

1 

8 

• 

90 

- 

9 

Engineers,  8t&tlOQ&ry  ...... .a...... ....... ....... 

167 

2.02 

• 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

4 

3 

4 

6 

17 

44 

13 

7 

15 

16 

19 

. 

2 

_ 

3 

. 

14 

Manufacturing  . 

113 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

3 

9 

36 

4 

7 

13 

10 

19 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

Durable  goods . . . 

14 

1.98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S 

4 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

99 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

34 

4 

7 

13 

10 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

54 

2.08 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

4 

3 

8 

8 

9 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  . 

830 

1.72 

3 

23 

11 

30 

39 

21 

24 

54 

6 

8 

3 

8 

* 

Manufacturing  . . . 

168  " 

1.70 

3 

- 

- 

16 

10 

28 

39 

17 

19 

16 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

107 

1  ,fi*s 

16 

28 

31 

13 

15 

Nondurable  goods  . 

55 

1.78 

3 

- 

_ 

6 

8 

4 

4 

16 

6 

. 

. 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

68 

1.79 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

2 

- 

4 

5 

38 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

Helpers,  trades,  maintenance  . 

355 

1.68 

13 

32 

7 

5 

66 

189 

34 

7 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

106 

1.67 

- 

- 

- 

19 

7 

4 

20 

30 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

' 1  4 

26 

1 

Nonmanufacturing . 

249 

1.68 

13 

_ 

- 

13 

- 

i 

46 

159 

8 

7 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

2.^fi 

1.69 

9 

13 

1 

2 

Machine-tool  operators,  tool  room  . 

22 

1.90 

7 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

i 

Manufacturing  . 

- 88 — 

1.95” 

- 

- 

* 

- 

7 

- 

2 

4 

3 

- 

4 

1 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Machinists,  maintenance . 

239 

1.96 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

14 

40 

10 

77 

18 

35 

3 

1 

7 

2 

2 

Manufacturing . .' . . . 

217 

~ 1755 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

11 

28 

10 

77 

18 

35 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Durable  goods . 

98 

1.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

27 

9 

39 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  | 

Nondurable  goods  . 

119 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

11 

1 

1 

38 

9 

35 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

22 

1?- 

9.9. 

Maintenance  men.  seneral  utility  . 

176 

1.90 

8 

20 

24 

18 

34 

14 

3 

5 

3 

24 

1 

17 

3 

Manufacturing  . 

91 

1.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

4 

18 

- 

8 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

24 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

5 

21 

1 

13 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . . 

70 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

12 

- 

4 

5 

_ 

. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

24 

- 

15 

_ 

• 

. 

5 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . . . 

85 

1.80 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

20 

- 

- 

26 

14 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

-  , 

Public  utilities*  . 

23 

1.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

42 

1.82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

16 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

1  ,  f}2 

8 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  19K 

0.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABCJ 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic! 
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Table  A-3:  Maintenance  and  Pouted  Plant  Occupation*  -  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  In  selected  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Portlarai,  Or eg.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

Average 

Under 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.30 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.351 

2.40  | 

2.45 

workers 

earnings 

i 

and 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.35 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.45 

ovar 

586 

$ 

1.90 

13 

20 

45 

362 

17 

44 

38 

2 

30 

3 

6 

Durable  goods  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••* 

52  “ 

25 

1.93 

1.97 

2 

1 

20 

6 

6 

10 

10 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

6 

6 

v  - 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . . 

Public  utilities*  . 

27 

534 

493 

1.90 

1.89 

1.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

1 

18 

18 

25 

15 

356 

354 

7 

7 

44 

44 

38 

37 

- 

30 

5 

3 

* 

- 

— 

320 

1.88 

3 

_ 

_ 

16 

37 

82 

no 

- 

18.; 

13- 

23 

6 

1 

11 

- 

- 

_ 

-| 

— 

Durable  goods 

Nonmanufacturing  ••••••••••••••••*••••*•••••* 

Public  utilities*  ##••••••••••••••••••*••• 

273 

118 

155 

47 

41 

1.37 

1.85 

1.87 

1.94 

1.96 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

15 

14 

1 

1 

1 

26 

5 

21 

11 

5 

65 

45 

20 

17 

17 

108 

32 

76 

2 

2 

18 

5 

13 

13 

13 

23 

3 

20 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

11 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

347 

2.01 

. 

5 

10 

51 

20 

99 

37 

65 

22 

1 

7 

12 

- 

8 

- 

..la 

■LLurigms  t*» •  . . . . — 

347 

143 

204 

"  5.01 

2.01 

2.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

10 

10 

51 

12 

39 

20 

20 

- 

99 

31 

68 

37 

36 

1 

65 

2 

63 

22 

22 

1 

1 

7 

3 

4 

12 

8 

4 

- 

8 

8 

- 

10 

8 

2 

^-cra . .  . . ?-•-*  — 

116 

1.68 

5 

15 

3 

8 

5 

4 

13 

31 

2 

2 

4 

19 

k. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'3 S- 

1.69 

5 

3 

- 8~ 

5 

4 

13 

31 

2 

1 

- 

9 

4 

“ 

“ 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

40 

1.70 

- 

- 

2 

8 

5 

2 

9 

2 

- 

“ 

8 

4 

46 

1.68 

5 

X 

“ 

** 

2 

4 

29 

2 

1 

1 

151 

2.06 

2 

2 

7 

8 

27 

24 

7 

10 

9 

14 

- 

28 

6 

- 

7 

- 

Manufacturing  •••••••#••##••••••••••••*••••*• 

99 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

22 

?? 

23 

2 

7 

7 

10 

!> 

2 

“ 

15 

7 

7 

Nondurable  goods  ••••••••••••••#•••##•••** 

42 

57 

52 

2.01 

2.06 

2.11 

• 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

2 

21 

1 

10 

3 

4 
4 

14 

— 

15 

13 

6 

“ 

*" 

Services  ♦**#•#•••••#••••••••••••••••••••• 

13 

19 

1.95 

2.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

7 

6 

“ 

“ 

115 

1.95 

2 

_ 

1 

i 

20 

3 

23 

43 

- 

15 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

log- 

1.96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

i 

16 

1 

23 

42 

• 

15 

6 

** 

1 

”” 

“ 

“ 

“ 

Nondurable  goods  •••••••••••••e********** 

36 

72 

1.90 

1.99 

2 

1 

1 

2 

H 

1 

23 

6 

36 

- 

15 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

1.98 

. 

1 

36 

7 

13 

- 

10 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Manufacturing  ••••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••• 

63  ' 

2.00 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

21 

7 

JJ 

10 

4 

7 

go 

2.05 

1 

8 

1Z 

51- 

• 

2. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

o^-ana-aie  matters . . . . . . 

Manufacturing  •••e*************************** 

- - - 

80 

2.05 

1 

8 

17 

51 

3 

• 

1/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  conmiuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


974171  0  -  51  -2 
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T»hi«  *-4«  Custodial,  W aleJiOulitu}  and  Skipping  Occupation* 

(Avsrag*  hour  It  earnings  \J  for  selected  occupations  J/  studied  on 
an  area  basis  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

s 

0.70 

and 

under 

.75 

$ 

0.75 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$  . 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

S 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.55 

$ 

1 

1 

.55 

.60 

$ 

1 

1 

.60 

.65 

$ 

1 

1 

.65 

.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.75 

$ 

1.75 

1.80 

$ 

1. 

ar 

oy 

Crane  operators,  eleotric  bridge  (under 

20  tons) . . 

35 

$1.79 

2 

5 

12 

2 

t 

Manufacturing  «... . . . . . 

Crane  operators,  electric  bridge  (20  tons 

29 - 

40 

1.02“ 

1.83 

1 

2 

12 

16 

2 

i 

? 

40 

1.83 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

16 

2 

55 

1.60 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

8 

1 

1 

6 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

52 

1.61 

_ 

3 

8 

1 

6 

22 

_ 

2 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (men)  . 

1184 

1.26 

14 

1 

9 

15 

18 

32 

no 

54 

164 

50 

94 

132 

133 

42 

50 

33 

61 

89 

20 

27 

36 

496 

1.38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

23 

2 

22 

7 

19 

74 

99 

23 

39 

29 

22 

89 

9 

27 

8 

193 

1.42 

11 

7 

6 

2 

37 

1 

8 

29 

20 

18 

16 

3 

27 

8 

303 

1.36 

4 

12 

2 

15 

1 

17 

37 

98 

15 

10 

9 

4 

73 

6 

688 

1.18 

14 

1 

9 

15 

14 

32 

87 

52 

142 

43 

75 

58 

34 

19 

11 

4 

39 

11 

28 

Public  utilities*  . 

125 

1.28 

10 

16 

5 

17 

8 

34 

6 

4 

25 

83 

1.25 

9 

10 

1 

13 

1 

27 

6 

5 

11 

282 

1.11 

14 

14 

12 

40 

42 

48 

18 

56 

22 

_ 

2 

14 

100 

1.15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

85 

2 

1 

_ 

ii 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

98 

1.20 

1 

9 

15 

i 

30 

_ 

3 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

m 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

Janitors,  porters. and  cleaners  (women)  . 

351 

1.07 

5 

4 

2 

15 

ii 

13 

4 

216 

46 

2 

ii 

8 

2 

3 

6 

2 

i 

38 

1.11 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

6 

_ 

5 

12 

1 

21 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

i 

» 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

313 

1.07 

5 

4 

15 

8 

7 

4 

211 

34 

1 

9 

8 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

66 

1.12 

13 

34 

9 

8 

2 

_ 

19 

216 

932 

1.08 

1.47 

211 

Order  fillers  . 

5 

i 

i 

4 

30 

4 

10 

41 

338 

148 

156 

91 

30 

57 

9 

2 

5 

92 

1.60“ 

6 

3 

44 

24 

3 

9 

3 

1.57 

1.61 

1.46 

16 

28 

47 

58 

840 

24 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

30 

4 

10 

41 

332 

148 

153 

54 

2 

2 

704 

1.47 

2 

20 

8 

2 

40 

258 

139 

153 

22 

6 

54 

2 

111 

1.37 

5 

1 

•1 

2 

10 

4 

1 

74 

9 

2 

Packers  (men) . 

542 

1.41 

12 

12 

a 

12 

7 

12 

4 

ii 

8 

22 

241 

2 

111 

72 

7 

i 

219 

1.44 

10 

7 

2 

7 

2 

176 

176 

4 

11 

3 

7 

. 

204 

1.44 

7 

4 

7 

15 

323 

245 

261 

1.42 

1.39 

1.48 

1.17 

8 

61 

51 

12 

12 

8 

12 

7 

2 

2 

6 

22 

20 

20 

65 

62 

48 

2 

107 

1 

l 

Packers  (women) . 

12 

128 

45 

6 

2 

107 

83 

248 

1.24 

1.26 

1.58 

12 

12 

4 

45 

21 

6 

20 

24 

24 

30 

6 

20 

11 

L 

Shipping  clerks  . 

2 

2 

7 

16 

32 

15 

52 

22 

5 

25 

!S 

85 

37 

48 

163 

131 

19 

249 

1.67 

1.60 

1.72 

1.54 

1.57 

1.45 

1.52 

2-1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

5 

7 

11 

1 

7 

5 

17 

8 

$ 

>: 

2-| 

7 

2 

6 

2 

7 

1 

5 

5 

10 

41 

1 

3 

.4 

7 

10 

10 

23 

20 

3 

11 

6 

25 

12 

13 

54 

15 

15 

15 

15 

8 

8 

4 

41 

3 

1 

2 

Receiving  clerks  . J 

14 

9 

3 

15 

4 

39 

6 

16 

32 

24 

4 

24 

j 

51 

40 

11 

198 

90 

107 

1.60 

1.55 

1.75 

1.50 

1.53 

1.46 

7 

15 

12 

3 

1 

13 

11 

2 

2 

10 

10 

7 

1 

2 

14 

2 

15 

10 

4 

39 

16 

23 

6 

99 

15 

24 

15 

32 

31 

11 

11 

2 

14 

2 

6 

1 

14 

2 

15 

2 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  ocraaunloation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wag#  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  >} 
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GuUoduU,  WaceJurniin?  and  Stopping  Occupation*  -  Continual 

(Average  hourly  earnings  l/  for  seleotod  occupations  g /  studied  on 
an  area  basis  in  Portland,  Qrog.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


$ 

$ 

$ 

NUMBER  O 

1$ 

F  WORE 

$ 

lERS  re 

CEIVIN 

G  STRA 

IGHT-T 

ME  HO 

URLY  E 

ARNINC 

JS  OF— 

,  I’ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

0.70 

and 

0.75 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

and 

under 

1.70 

1.75  1 

[' 

1.80 

over 

•75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

822 

$1.69 

10 

U 

15.. 

4. 

24i 

_ 33 

9 

20 

10 

57  I 

9 

22l 

10 

_ 46. 

37 

95 

50 

45 

1.75 

1.81 

1.67 

- 

- 

- 

9 

11 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

9 

- 

8 

2 

22 

15 

127 

1.65 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

* 

” 

1 

15 

4 

10 

10 

11 

35 

84 

1#66 

1.62 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

.  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

- 

24 

14 

- 

28 

1 

1 

1420 

1.55 

10 

7 

6 

13 

5 

3 

15 

3 

12 

17 

50 

273 

88 

176 

229 

52 

227 

lfil 

39 

8 

86 

3 

109 

36 

Durable  goods  ....e.... . . . . . . 

723 

303 

1.55 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

135 

111 

60 

3 

18 

63 

14 

68 

36 

5 

23 

128 

8 

3 

36 

420 

12 

17 

697 

1.55 

. 

- 

. 

10 

7 

6 

1IV 

5 

3 

15 

3 

38 

27 

25 

95 

21 

14 

59 

174 

1.62 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

12 

1 

13 

5 

370 

1.61 

. 

. 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

“ 

12 

6 

1 1 

150 

1.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

12 

5 

3 

9 

3 

12 

4 

26 

13 

14 

sk  drivers,  medium  (l£  to  and  including 

1154 

1.67 

26 

4 

1 

3 

. 

14 

250 

268 

68 

43. 

354 

123 

tone)  . 

246 

1.73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

48 

18 

29 

15 

77 

45 

68 

1.70 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

* 

~ 

m 

* 

“ 

14 

48 

14 

57 

45 

178 

908 

713 

1.  /o 
1.65 
1.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

4 

1 

- 

3 

- 

202 

155 

250 

247 

39 

28 

277 

252 

78 

59 

14 

5 

78 

82 

1.63 

1.70 

: 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3b 

12 

3 

23 

16 

28 

20 

:k  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer 

388 

1.72 

27 

189 

53 

2 

20 

97 

rpa)  . . . 

113 

275 

1.87 

1.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

27 

4 

185 

18 

35 

2 

20 

69 

28 

ok  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tone,  other  than 

125 

413 

1.61 

1.68 

1 

20 

1 

5 

13 

125 

243 

5 

12 

26 

87 

■nitre  type)  . . 

75- 

l.W 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

25 

25 

31 

7 

40 

39 

1.78 

1.75 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 

2/  24 

334 

1.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

20 

“ 

1 

248 

1.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

“ 

~ 

U  56 

57 

1.99 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

~ 

- 

357 

1.64 

. 

- 

- 

4 

6 

2 

54 

19 

181 

47 

9 

25 

Akers  1  poepr  (rork-iirt;  . . 

805"' 

1.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

~ 

6 

2 

46 

43 

10 

10 

162 

1 

31 

6 

91 

214 

1.63 

1.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

2 

3 

8 

9 

161 

19 

- 

16 

9 

17 

12 

52 

23 

1.63 

1.64 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

- 

5 

29 

1.77 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

S 

9 

4 

■ 

11 

MlWB.  power  (other  t-wu.  I  oi  k-lirt ) . 

£7 

1.75 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

* 

9 

| 

267 

1.32 

19 

_ 

2 

4 

18 

6 

19 

16 

11 

14 

40 

2 

22 

36 

3: 

1? 

! 

_ £ 

SfiPP1011 . . . 

188  ' 

1.42 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

12 

9 

9 

31 

22 

3E 

3] 

1 

8 

90 

1.40 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

9 

- 

98 

1.43 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

* 

9 

31 

79 

1.11 

- 

9 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

18 

6 

19 

4 

2 

5 

9 

20 

1.06 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

e 

30 

1.09 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

6 

4 

4 

4 

17 

1.14 

— 

1  ' 

“ 

15 

1 

\/  Exoludes  premiua  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

J/  Study  limited  to  men  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

2 /  Workers  were  distributed  as  follow:  33  at  $1.95  -  $2.00;  20  at  $2.00  -  $2.05;  3  at  $  .05 
\J  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  21  at  $1.80  -  $1.85;  3  at  $2.15  -  $2.20. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  end  real  estate. 


$2.10. 
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■table  B-2421!  BauunilU  a*uA  Planing  Milli.  1/ 


-  ■  ■  -  - - “■ - - - 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

Occupation  2 / 

Number 

of 

hourly 

Under 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.45 

2.50 

2.60 

workers 

earnings 

$ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3/ 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.40 

2.45 

2.50 

2.t6Q 

over 

Block  setters . 

48 

$1.78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

17 

2 

9 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Carrier  drivers  . . . 

77 

1.76 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

17 

33 

11 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cut-off- saw  operators  . 

53 

1.69 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

21 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Edger  men . . . 

46 

1.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

9 

7 

9 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

End-lift  truck  operators  . 

30 

1.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

11 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Firemen,  stationary  boilers  . 

84 

1.67 

6 

- 

- 

23 

14 

11 

29 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Graders,  lumber  (green  chain)  . . 

47 

1.74 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

8 

18 

2 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Graders ,  lumber  ( planed )  . . . 

70 

1.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

32 

3 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Head-saw  operators  (band)  . 

25 

2.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Head-saw  operators  (circular)  . 

22 

2.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

8 

2 

9 

1.83 

_ 

m 

4 

1 

1 

Loaders,  car  and  truck  . 

123 

1.66 

. 

12 

4 

52 

201 

o 

17 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Log  deckmen  . . . . 

43 

1.64 

- 

12 

- 

4 

14 

6 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lumber  stackers  (kiln  drying)  . 

51 

1.66 

- 

- 

3 

26 

2 

- 

20 

12 

1  .84 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Millwrights  . . . 

50 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

1 

7 

5 

1 

3 

. 

1 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Multi -saw  trimmer  operators  (one-man  operator)  •• 

8 

1.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Multi-saw  trimmer  operators  (working  with 

helpers )  . . . . 

12 

1.77 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

Off-bearers  (head  rig)  . . . 

37 

1.71 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

15 

2 

7 

Planer  operators  (feed  and  operate  only)  . . 

54 

1.70 

- 

- 

- 

6 

21 

11 

12 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Planer  operators  (set-up  and  operate)  . . . 

43 

2.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

9 

- 

- 

4 

- 

9 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Saw  filers,  bench  work  . 

23 

2.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Sorters,  green  chain  . . 

159 

1.63 

- 

- 

8 

106 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trimmer  operators,  double  end  (one-man 

operations)  . . . 

19 

1.66 

“ 

- 

8 

2 

7 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

“ 

* 

* 

* 

1/  Hie  study  covered  sawmills  and  planing  mills  with  more  than  20  workers. 
2 /  Data  limited  to  men  workers . 

3/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


■Cable  B-26121 


Pape'i  and  PafLellocSid  Mill d  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  2 / 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

3/ 

1.55 

and 

under 

1.60 

s 

1.60 

1.65 

* 

1.65 

.1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.75 

$ 

1.75 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.85 

$ 

1.85 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

1.95 

s 

1.95 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.05 

$ 

2.05 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

2.15 

$ 

2.15 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.25 

% 

2.25 

2.30 

$ 

2.30 

2.35 

$ 

2.35 

2.40 

s 

2.40 

2.45 

$ 

2.45 

2.50 

1.50 

2.60 

1.60 

2.70 

1.70 

2.80 

^.80 

and 

over 

— 

Back  tenders,  group  4  . 

12 

$1.89 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Back  tenders,  group  5  . . . 

28 

2.01 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

8 

4 

8 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Back  tenders,  group  7  . 

28 

2.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

8 

4 

_ 

8 

Beatermen . 

93 

1.69 

8 

7 

42 

24 

_ 

12 

_ 

- 

. 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Broke  men  . . . 

65 

1.60 

29 

36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

Cutters,  guillotine  type  (cut  or  trim)  . 

47 

1.70 

- 

7 

6 

34 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

» 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cutters,  rotary  or  sheet  . 

39 

1.68 

- 

9 

4 

26 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fourth  hands,  group  6  . 

20 

1.65 

- 

12 

8 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fourth  hands,  group  7  . 

24 

1.73 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

- 

• 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Head  stock  preparers,  group  I  . . 

38 

1.90 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

_ 

21 

- 

• 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Head  stock  preparers,  group  II  . 

19 

1.87 

- 

- 

. 

9 

. 

2 

- 

. 

3 

. 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Janitors  . . . . 

65 

1.59 

59 

6 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

64 

1.97 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

23 

_ 

. 

17 

_ 

21 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Millwrights . . . 

182 

2.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

- 

- 

55 

63 

22 

1 

4 

3 

£ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Oilers  . 

38 

1.73 

- 

1 

4 

28 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Paper-machine  tenders,  group  4  . 

12 

2.15 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

. 

8 

4 

_ 

_ 

Paper-machine  tenders,  group  6  . 

28 

2.29 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Paper-machine  tenders,  group  7  . 

28 

2.58 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Paper  testers  . . . 

45 

1.77 

_ 

4 

_ 

5 

24 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Third  hands,  group  4  . , 

12 

1.69 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Third  hands,  group  g  . . . . . . 

30 

1.81 

Third  hands,  group  7  . . 

28 

1.99 

_ 

_ 

4 

12 

4 

4 

4 

Truckers,  hand  . . 

49 

1.59 

44 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Truokers,  power  (fork-lift)  . 

42 

1.76 

_ 

• 

_ 

25 

_ 

17 

_ 

_ 

Watchmen . . 

39 

1.59 

39 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

o/  ''n16*  3t,1fy,.C07®red  e3taklis:  ments  in  Clackamus,  Columbia,  Multnomah,  and  Washington  Counties,  Oregon,  and  Clark  County,  Washington,  with  more  than  20  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  peperboai 

2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers.  ’ 

1 '  El0ludeo  premlum  W  for  overti“  •»»  night  work.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  15 

D.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ULI 
Bureau  of  labor  Statist! 
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™,i.  B-jiuii  QaUicated  St'vuctu'uil  Steel  and  OneumueUal  Metal  Wonk  ^ 


Occupation  g/ 


Pending-roll  operators  . .  « 

:rane  operators,  electric  bridge  (under 

20  tons ) . . 

fitters,  structural,  class  A . 

flame-cutting-machine  operators . . 

.ay-out  men,  class  A . 

^ower-shear  operators,  class  A  . 

felders,  hand,  class  A . 

Velders,  hand,  class  B  . 

Velders,  machine,  class  A  . 


N  umber 
of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

3/ 

8 

$1.93 

ii 

1.79 

18 

1.90 

17 

1.91 

20 

1.99 

9 

1.75 

99 

1.91 

94 

1.88 

12 

1.88 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 


S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.45 

2.50 

and 

and 

under 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.Q5 

2.1Q 

2.15- 

2.20 

2.25. 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.45... 

2.R0 

over 

6 

2 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

7 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

7 

5 

5 

9 

11 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

“ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

42 

47 

10 

_ 

_ 

i 

_ 

- 

- 

15 

- 

30 

48 

3 

9 

lanual  (1945  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
7j  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Occupational  wage  survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  1951 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-35«  M OcJtim'Uf  9*uH*UtrueA  1 / 


—  =  =  — — — — — 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  iJ 

1.10 

and 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.2 

an 

2/ 

under 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.55 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55- 

—1.6.0 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1*80,| 

-JU85. 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15- 

2.20 

OYS 

154 

>1.92 

1.67 

5 

21 

9 

88 

1 

. 

30 

82 

1 

17 

41 

7 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

- 

40 

1.48 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

7 

20 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

ADOWUUiOio,  w  * 

Electrician* ,  maintenance  *ee**..*.****e*e** 

. 

16 

1.95 

- 

- 

- 

* 

1 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

i 

1 

1 

4 

10 

6 

~ 

” 

f 

26 

1.49 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

1 

12 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Maohins-tool  operators,  production,  Class  A 
Drill-press  operators,  radial,  class  A  . . 

V  •• 

293 

23 

1.83 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

“ 

1 

1 

2 

23 

81 

17 

3 

1 

12 

1 

2 

161 

4 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Dr  ill- press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

56 

1.77 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

i 

6 

27 

2 

7 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  A . see# 

. 

80 

43 

48 

12 

1.92 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

75 

34 

1 

1 

4 

“ 

“ 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  A  . 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  B 

i/  •• 

1.66 

1.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

i 

- 

11 

1 

3 

12 

2 

16 

4 

i 

i 

4 

3 

* 

“ 

81 

41 

27 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  C 

1.52 

4 

' 

' 

15 

5 

9 

23 

192 

12 

_ 

_ 

Machinists,  production  . 

coo 

Tool-end-die  makers  (other  than  jobbing 

30 

2.01 

1 

1 

2 

12 

4 

1 

9 

- 

1 

5. 

12 

11 

29 

167 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Welders,  hand,  class  A  . 

TTio  stuiy  covered  establishment*  with  Bore  th«n  20  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  non-elactrical  machinery  (Group  35)  as  defined  In  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1945  edition) 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

1/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

3/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

ij  Inolales  data  for  operators  of  other  machine  tools  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 


Tahle  B-63:  9  +tA*4AXi+U>e.  Q<2/l/lteSlA/  i/ 


— 

Average  2,1 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

— 

Number 

of 

$ 

30.00 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$’ 

s 

'S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  and  sex 

W’eekly 

Weekly 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.60 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.0C 

workers 

hours 

earnings 

and 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

under 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

over 

— 

Men 

41 

38.5 

>66.50 

9 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

1 

6 

1 

■ 

Woman 

27 

38.5 

44.50 

_ 

5 

- 

3 

4 

2 

1 

5 

2 

- 

5 

65 

39.5 

45.00 

. 

5 

- 

15 

6 

6 

2 

11 

11 

1 

6 

2 

* 

“ 

” 

“ 

~ 

” 

Clerks,  file,  olase  A . . . 

27 

38.5 

40.00 

6 

6 

- 

- 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

“ 

” 

“ 

“ 

“ 

* 

111 

22 

39.0 

39.5 

36.50 

45.00 

10 

43 

18 

15 

7 

11 

1 

12 

4 

6 

1 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

39.0 

46.50 

_ 

— 

i 

i 

4 

4 

4 

1 

— 

— 

5 

Clerks,  underwriters  . . 

54 

38.5 

50.00 

- 

6 

4 

- 

6 

3 

i 

14 

- 

1 

2 

7 

2 

4 

2 

2 

~ 

“ 

24 

39.5 

38.00 

4 

8 

- 

5 

6 

“ 

1 

Premium  acceptors  . . 

11 

36 

39.5 

39.0 

46.00 

57.00 

” 

* 

“ 

: 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

12 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

17 

39.0 

57.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

i 

2 

2 

“ 

1 

* 

5 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

Stenographers,  general  ••••••••seesesee*** 

38 

39.0 

45.00 

- 

i 

i 

11 

13 

i 

6 

2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

Stenographers,  technical  ••••••••••••••••* 

22 

38.5 

49.00 

• 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

Switchboard  operator-receptlonlete  ....... 

26 

39.0 

45.50 

• 

* 

2 

10 

Transcribing- machine  operators,  technical 

24 

38.5 

50.00 

- 

■ 

- 

“ 

61 

38.0 

43.50 

— 

4 

5 

— 

17 

12 

5 

9 

7 

~ 

127 

39.0 

41.00 

_ 

7 

12 

36 

29 

16 

20 

5 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

” 

1  /  The  study  covered  offices  of  insurance  carriers  with  mare  than  20  workers. 

2/  Hour*  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  hours 
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Table  B-7211i 


Pouter  JlcuuuPue^  1/ 
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Occupation  and  sex 


Van 


iSxtractore  operators 
fashere,  macaine  .... 


Women 

Jlerks,  retail,  receiving  ... 
finishers,  flatwork,  machine 

Identifiers  . 

far  here 

dressers,  machine,  shirts 
trappers,  bundle  . . 


Number 

of 

workers 


24 

37 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 

»/ 


♦1.42 

1.52 


1.04 

1.01 

1.04 

1.05 

1.04 

1.03 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1  abb 

and 

under 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25- 

1.30 

.1.35. 

1.40. 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.6Q- 

1.65 

1.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

4 

19 

2 

3 

13 

- 

2 

i 

1 

s 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

146 

_ 

_ 

34 

- 

1 

_ 

45 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

“ 

“ 

" 

• 

115 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

“ 

- 

“ 

* 

~ 

27 

2 

$  ;$ 


1/  The  study  covered  power  laundries  with  more  than  20  workers. 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Table  B-7538:  Auto  R.ZfXtU'l'  SltOpA  ±/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Occupation  2/ 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Under 

$ 

1.25 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

$ 

1.40 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.55 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.65 

5 

1.70 

$ 

1.75 

$ 

1.80 

$ 

1.85 

$ 

1.90 

$ 

1.95 

$ 

2.00 

$ 

2.05 

$ 

2.10 

$2.15 

*  2.20 

$2.25'$2.30 
-  and 

workers 

earnings 

y 

♦ 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30  over 

236 

*1.94 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

8 

22 

22 

13 

9 

9 

78 

78 

- 

33 

15 

11 

- 

28 

- 

-  10 

124 

1.89 

5 

8 

18 

13 

_ 

18 

n 

— 

28 

— 

10 

Incentive . . 

112 

1.99 

3 

5 

5 

3 

21 

9 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

3 

-  40 

Electricians,  automotive!  Total  ..•••••••••••••• 

104 

2.09 

“ 

18 

21 

_ 

_ 

4 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Time 

43 

1.75 

“ 

— 

5 

21 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

3 

-  40 

Incentive . 

61 

118 

2.33 

1.57 

5 

28 

1 

- 

U 

9 

2 

2 

5 

14 

6 

1 

- 

2 

5 

- 

3 

77 

1.48 

- 

19 

- 

- 

21 

1 

- 

14 

9 

2 

2 

7 

A 

1 

2 

5 

3 

41 

1.73 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

35 

18 

5 

29 

9 

75 

21 

-  88 

523 

2.01 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

105 

113 

-  88 

Time  ........ 

245 

1.83 

- 

” 

~ 

35 

5 

3 

17 

_ 

29 

- 

75 

- 

21 

Incentive .... 

278 

2.17 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

56 

1.29 

20 

- 

n 

8 

- 

4 

7 

6 

1 _ 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1949  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

1/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work# 
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C:  Union  Wage  Scales 


(Minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum  straight-time  hours  per  week  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  and  hours  are  those  in  effect  July  1,  1951.) 


Table  C-15:  feuildUuj.  Q OHA.t'lUctiO+l 


Table  C-2081 : 


Nonalcoholic 


Table 


c-4i«  Jlocal  *7'ianlii 
Qp&'iatinif  CmplotpoA. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bricklayers 

$3,000 

40 

2.300 

40 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  and 

2.600 

40 

2.300 

40 

2.850 

40 

2.770 

40 

Table  C-205:  BallCli&L 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bread  and  cake  -  Hand  shops  I 

$2,040 

1.930 

40 

Overmen,  mixers  . 

40 

Bench  hands  . . . 

1.800 

40 

Head  checkers  . 

1.600 

40 

Packers,  hand  wrappers  . 

1.400 

40 

Helpers : 

First  year  . 

1.240 

40 

Second  year  . . 

1.290 

40 

Third  year  . 

1.450 

40 

Bread  and  cake  -  Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

36 

Foremen . . . . 

2.130 

Overmen,  mixers  . 

2.020 

36 

Bench  hands,  cake  . 

1.920 

36 

Vrapping-machine  operators  . . 

1.740 

36 

Helpers  s 

36 

First  year  . 

1.330 

After  1  year  . 

1.570 

36 

Agreement  B: 

Cake  and  pie  workers] 

Foreladies  (in  charge  of  4  or 

more  girls)  . 

1.285 

40 

Cake  decorators  . 

1.225 

40 

Women  leers  . . 

1.120 

40 

Crackers  and  cookies i 

Baking  department) 

Mixers  . 

1.540 

40 

Mixers'  helpers  . 

1.430 

40 

Bakers  . . 

1.650 

40 

Packing  department  (female) i 

Working  supervisors  . 

1.155 

40 

Packers,  machine  operators  . 

1.045 

40 

Miscellaneous  helpers  . 

.990 

40 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

day 

Hours 

per 

veek 

All  route  drivers: 

$13.50 

12.60 

40 

40 

Warehouse  department  and  syrup  plants: 

Head  syrup  men,  machine-maintenance 

14.00 

12.60 

40 

A] 1  other  bottle  shop  employees  and 

40 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  . 

13.20 

40 

Table  C-27i  P/Untin<f 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Book  and  job  shops i 

Bindery  women  . 

$1,440 

37* 

Compositors,  hand  . 

2.586 

37j- 

Electrotypers  . 

2.640 

37j 

2.586 

^7* 

Photoengravers  . . . 

2.800 

37* 

Pressmen: 

Cylinder . . . 

2.587 

37^ 

Offset  . 

2.587 

37£ 

Platen . . . 

2.520 

37* 

Newspapers : 

Compositors,  hand: 

Day  work  . 

2.759 

m 

Night  work  . 

2.897 

3<i 

Mailers: 

Day  work  . 

2.393 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.564 

35 

Photoengravers : 

Day  work  . 

2.800 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.933 

37* 

Pressmen,  web  presses: 

Day  work . . 

2.662 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.888 

35  , 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Operators : 

First  3  months  in  platform  service  . 

$1.64 

40 

Second  3  months  in  platform  service  .... 

1.67 

40 

Next  6  months  in  platform  service  . 

1.69 

40 

Thereafter  . 

1.72 

40 

Table  C-42:  M otootlUcJl  Jb'Uo&lA- 

and  dfelfio'iA. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Building) 

Construction: 

Dump  trucks: 

$1,750 

4  yards  and  under  . 

40 

Over  4  and  including  6  yards  . 

1.800 

40 

6-8  yards  . 

1.850 

40 

8-10  yards  . . . 

1.900 

40 

10-12  yards  . . 

2.000 

40 

12-20  yards  . . 

2.100 

40 

Over  20  yards  . . . 

2.200 

40 

Limber  carriers  . . 

1.950 

40 

General: 

Freight: 

City  pick-up  . 

1.500 

48 

Long  distance: 

100  miles  or  less,  turn-around 

run . . . 

1.531 

48 

Helpers . . . . . 

1.468 

48 

Grocery: 

Wholesale : 

Agreement  A: 

1  ton  and  under  . . 

1.512 

40 

1*»5  tons  . . . 

1.575 

40 

Truck  and  trailer  and  semi- 

trailer  . 

1.650 

40 

Helpers  . . 

1.512 

40 

Loaders  . . 

1.537 

40 

Extra  men  . 

1.600 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1  ton  and  under  . 

1.443 

48 

Food  specialty  (coffee,  etc.)  .... 

1.950 

40 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  1951 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 


C:  Union  Wage  Scales  -  Continued 
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Table  C-441:  ^A&t&fUVU  - 

P&U0MM+1  1/ 


Department  and  classification 

Hate 

per 

month 

Hours 

per 

week 

tck  department  1  j/ 

Day  men: 

$274.00 

44 

A,B.  maintenance  men . 

Boatswains : 

Vessels  of  15,000-20,000  tons  .... 

348.50 

44 

Vessels  of  10,000-15,000  tons  •••• 

332.50 

44 

Vessels  under  10,000  tons  . 

316.50 

44 

Carpenters : 

306.00 

44 

Vessels  of  15,000—20,000  tons  •••• 

Vessels  of  10,000-15,000  tons  •••• 

300.50 

44 

Vessels  under  10,000  tons  . 

295.00 

44 

Carpenters'  mates  . 

290.00 

44 

Deck  storekeepers  . 

279.25 

44 

Watchmen: 

248.50 

48 

Boatswains'  mates  . 

274.00 

48 

Ordinary  seamen  . 

206.00 

48 

Quartermasters  . 

248.50 

48 

248.50 

48 

hgine-roam  department: 

Day  man: 

Chief  electricians: 

465.50 

44 

P-2  turbo-electric  vessels  . 

P-2  turbine  vessels  . 

440.50 

44 

C-l,  C-2,  C-3,  Victory  Ships, 

395.50 

44 

*nri  CIMAVI  vessels  . . 

411.50 

44 

Deck  engineers: 

308.00 

44 

Class  A  and  B  passenger  vessels  . . 

295.00 

44 

267.50 

44 

Unlicensed  juniors  . 

314.50 

44 

245.50 

44 

Watchmen: 

Chief  reefer  engineers: 

H-2  refrigerator  steam  type 

393.00 

48 

Prelght  refrigerator  vessels, 

363.25 

48 

52,000  cubic  feet  and  over  . 

Freight  or  passenger  refrigerator 
vessels,  less  than  52,000  oublo 

341.50 

48 

Table  C-Uls  Oc^CUt  <7<>ia+UifUvU  - 

7jjtlic*e4vi&d  P&iAohm&L  1/  -  GontuuteA 


Department  and  classification 

Rate 

per 

month 

Hours 

per 

week 

Engine-room  department!  2/  —  Continued 

Watchmen i  -  Continued 

Chief  reefer  engineers:  -  Continued 
Freight  vessels,  less  than 

$366.50 

52,000  cubic  feet  . 

48 

Class  A  passenger  vessels  with 

363.25 

48 

air  conditioning  . 

236.00 

48 

Oilers  . 

248.50 

48 

Second  electricians: 

P-2  turbo-electric  vessels  . 

381.00 

48 

P-2  turbine  vessels  . 

356.50 

48 

Unlicensed  juniors  . 

283.00 

48 

Watertenders  . . . 

248.50 

48 

Stewards  department:  2/ 

Freighters : 

Assistant  cooks: 

Offshore  trade  . 

251.50 

48 

Alaska  trade  . 

251.50 

48 

Chief  cooks: 

48 

Offshore  trade  . 

283.00 

Alaska  trade  . 

283.50 

48 

Chief  stewards: 

48 

Offshore  trade  . 

312.50 

Alaska  trade  . 

336.50 

48 

Messmen  and  utilitj  men: 

48 

Offshore  trade  . 

214.00 

Alaska  trade . . . . . 

220.00 

48 

Passenger  vessels: 

Assistant  laundrymen: 

48 

Class  A  vessels  . 

220.00 

220.00 

48 

Chefs,  class  A  vessels  . 

552.50 

48 

Chief  cooks,  class  B  vessels  . 

352.00 

48 

Head  waiters,  class  A  vessels  . 

291.00 

48 

Llnenmen: 

48 

Class  A  vessels  . 

251.50 

Class  B  vessels  . 

220.00 

48 

Messmen  and  waiters: 

Class  A  vessels  . 

214.00 

48 

Class  B  vessels  . . 

214.00 

48 

Room  stewards,  class  A  vessels  ..... 

214.00 

48 

Table  C-441 «  Ooe-G+l  - 

fyjtlibestA&d  P&UaMn&l  lJ  -  Gantutumd 


Department  and  class  if  ication 

Rate 

per 

month 

Hours 

per 

week 

Stewards  department:  2/  ~  Continued 

Passenger  vessels :  -  Continued 

Second  stewards : 

Class  A  vessels  . 

$394.00 

48 

Class  B  vessels  . . . . 

319.00 

48 

Silvermen : 

Class  A  vessels  . 

239.00 

48 

Class  B  vessels  . . . 

226.50 

48 

Storekeepers : 

Class  A  vessels  . 

270.50 

48 

Class  B  vessels  . 

270.50 

48 

Third  stewards: 

Class  A  vessels  . 

286.50 

48 

Class  B  vessels  . 

268.50 

48 

1/  All  ratings  receive  $7.50  per  month  clothing  allowance 
which  is  included  in  the  basic  rates  shown.  All  ratings  of 
unlicensed  departments  also  receive  additional  payment  in 
accordance  with  conditions  as  follows: 

1,  On  vessels  carrying  explosives  in  50— ton  lots  or 
over,  10  percent  of  basic  monthly  wages  is  added 
while  such  cargo  is  aboard,  or  is  being  loaded  or 
unloaded. 

2,  On  vessels  carrying  sulphur  in  amount  of  25  per- 
'  cent  or  more  of  dead  weight  carrying  capacity, 

$10  per  voyage  is  added. 

3,  On  vessels  operated  in  described  areas  of  China 
coastal  waters,  75  percent  or  100  percent  of  daily 
basic  wages,  including  allowances  in  lieu  of  over¬ 
time  for  Sunday  day  men,  is  added  according  to  de¬ 
gree  of  proximity  to  the  China  coast  and  adjacent 
areas  rendered  unsafe  by  hostilities. 

2/  The  maximum  straight-time  hours  which  may  be  worked 
per  week  at  sea.  The  maximum  straight-time  hours  which  may 
be  worked  per  week  in  port  are  40  for  both  day  men  and  watch¬ 
men.  At  sea,  the  normal  workweek  for  watchmen  is  56  hours 
with  8  hours  (Sunday)  being  paid  at  the  overtime  rate.  Day 
men  at  sea  are  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $25  monthly  in 
lieu  of  Sunday  work  at  the  overtime  rate.  This  allowance  is 
included  in  the  basic  monthly  scales  shown  for  day  men. 

2/  The  maximum  straight-time  hours  which  may  be  worked 
per  week  both  at  sea  and  in  port.  At  sea,  the  normal  work¬ 
week  for  members  of  the  stewards  department  is  56  hours 
with  8  hours  (Sunday)  being  paid  at  the  overtime 
rate. 
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C:  Union  Wage  Scales  .Continued 


Table  C-4463:  £ 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Longshoremen: 

General  cargo  . 

11.92 

30 

Paper  and  pulp  In  packages  of  300  lbs. 
or  more  . . . . . . 

2.02 

30 

Shoveling  jobs  . 

2.12 

30 

Phosphate  rock  in  bulk  . 

2.22 

30 

Bulk  sulphur,  soda  ash  and  crude  un¬ 
treated  potash  . 

2.37 

30 

Damaged  cargo  . . 

2.77 

30 

Explosives  . 

3.74 

30 

Gang  bosses,  general  cargo  , . 

2.07 

30 

Hatch  tenders ,  general  cargo . . 

2.02 

30 

Lift-truck- jitney  drivers,  general  cargo  ... 

2.02 

30 

Table  C-541:  Q/lO-OeSUf  StoJlCA. 

&+td  M&cU  MjgaJz&Ia 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Grocery  and  vegetable  departments: 

Clerks : 

Under  4  months  . 

$1.10 

40 

4  to  8  months  . . . 

1.28 

40 

8  to  12  months  . 

1.43 

40 

Over  12  months  . 

1.58 

40 

Head  clerks  . 

1.65 

40 

Bakery,  dairy,  and  delicatessen 
departments : 

Clerks : 

Under  4  months  . 

.90 

40 

4  to  8  months  . 

.95 

40 

8  to  12  months  . 

1.03 

40 

Over  12  months  . 

1.18 

40 

Department  heads  . 

1.30 

40 

Meat  department: 

Meat  cutters: 

1st  six  months  . 

1.20 

40 

2d  six  months  . 

1.33 

40 

2d  year  . 

1.50 

40 

3d  year  . 

1.75 

40 

Journeymen  . 

1.95 

40 

Clean-up  men,  wrappers,  checkers. 

shipping  clerks,  and  helpers  . . 

1.20 

40 

Wrappers  in  self-service  markets: 

1st  three  months  . 

1.10 

40 

2d  three  months  . 

1.20 

40 

3d  three  months  . 

1.30 

40 

4th  three  months  . 

1.40 

40 

After  12  months  . 

1.50 

40 

Table  c-58i  (leAtau/ia+UA ,  G/oj&teAMiA. 

catd  JLuhcJvumhU 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

day 

Hours 

per 

week 

Class  A  restaurants: 

40 

Second  cooks  . 

$11.50 

40 

Roast  or  swing  shift  cooks  . 

11.00 

40 

11.00 

40 

Night  chefs  . . 

11.50 

40 

Fry  cooks  . . 

10.00 

40 

Class  B  restaurants: 

Chefs  . 

11.50 

40 

Second  or  swing  shift  cooks  . 

11.00 

40 

Night  chefs  . 

11.00 

40 

11.00 

40 

Fry  cooks  . . . . 

10.00 

40 

Class  A  cafeterias: 

40 

Second  cooks  . 

li.  50 

40 

11.00 

40 

Night  chefs  . . 

11.50 

40 

Roast  or  swing  shift  cooks  . 

11.00 

40 

Carvers  . 

9.00 

40 

Steam  table  . 

8.50 

40 

Fry  cooks . . . 

10.00 

40 

Class  B  cafeterias: 

11.50 

40 

Second  cooks  . 

11.00 

40 

Carvers  . 

9.00 

40 

Steam  table  . 

8.50 

40 

Fry  cooks  . 

10.00 

40 

Pastry  cooks  and  bakers: 

Pastry  cooks  . 

12.00 

40 

Plain  pastry  cooks  . . 

10.00 

40 

Assistants  . 

7.00 

40 

Pantry  scale: 

Head  pantrymen  . 

9.00 

40 

Pantrymen . . . 

8.00 

40 

Griddle  cooks . . . . 

8.50 

40 

Waiters  and  waitresses: 

Waiters : 

Straight  shift  . 

6.35 

40 

Split  shift  . 

6.70 

40 

Class  B  men's  resorts  . 

7.85 

40 

Soda  fountains: 

Head  mixers  . 

7.50 

40 

Second  assistants  . 

6.35 

40 

Bus  boys  . 

6.35 

40 

Road  houses  and  night  clubs: 

Cocktail  lounge  . 

6.00 

40 

Head  waiters  . 

(open) 

40 

Table  C-6512:  RuilcUtU}.  S&UHC4. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Janitorial  work: 

Heavy  . 

$1.12 

40 

Light . - 

1.07 

40 

Combination  . 

1.10 

40 

Utility  janitors  . . . 

1.22 

40 

Elevator  operators  . 

1.12 

40 

1.12 

40 

Elevator  starters  . . . 

1.22 

40 

Table  C-7011:  attatelAs  (25  EMPLOYEES  OR  IiSS) 


Claaslfication 


Switchboard  operatore  . 

Bellmen . . . . 

Night  bellmen . . 

Bell  captains . . . 

Housemen . . . 

Maintenance  men . . 

Maids  . . 

Housekeepers  . . 

Desk  clerks  . . 

Combination  bell-elevator  men 


Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

$0.93 

44 

.72 

44 

.77 

44 

.82 

44 

.93 

44 

1.25 

44 

.87 

44 

.95 

44 

.95 

44 

.77 

44 

D:  Ent  ranee  Rates 

Table  D-ii  M itumum  CsUsumoe,  Pat&i  fai  Plant  1 / 


Percent  of  plant  workers  In  establishments  with 


specified  minimum  rates  In  - 


MUdiium  rate 
(in  cents) 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utilities* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Serv¬ 

ices 

All 
Indus  - 
tries 

2/ 

Durable 

goods 

Non- 

Durable 

goods 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  75  . 

1.2 

. 

. 

3> 

10.0 

75  . 

4.8 

- 

6.9 

- 

2.5 

14.3 

6.0 

Over  75  and  under  80  . 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

- 

80  . 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.8 

- 

Over  80  and  under  85  . 

2.0 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

4.9 

7.0 

85 . 

3.1 

- 

3-2 

- 

- 

11.8 

3.0 

Over  85  and  under  90  . 

3.6 

- 

- 

19.5 

- 

(3/) 

90  . 

3.0 

4.3 

3.9 

- 

- 

4.3 

- 

Over  90  and  under  95  . 

3-0 

- 

9-7 

1.5 

- 

2.5 

- 

95  . 

2.0 

- 

1.7 

- 

12-3 

4.4 

- 

Over  95  and  under  100  .... 

1.1 

- 

1.8 

3.1 

1.8 

- 

- 

100  . 

3.9 

8.7 

1.3 

- 

- 

3.4 

9.4 

Over  100  and  under  105  • • • 

1.4 

• 

2.3 

- 

- 

2.0 

7-9 

105  . 

2.1 

5-9 

- 

- 

1.5 

2.2 

Over  105  and  under  110  — 

2.1 

1.4 

5.6 

2.2 

.9 

110  . 

3-4 

6.0 

5.8 

- 

- 

2.0 

- 

Over  110  and  under  115  • • • 

1.4 

4.1 

- 

- 

5.0 

- 

n5  . 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

6.4 

2.9 

1.5 

Over  115  and  under  120  . . . 

2.0 

- 

4.2 

- 

6.7 

3.1 

- 

120  . 

.4 

- 

1.5 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

Over  120  and  under  125  • • • 

1.3 

3.2 

- 

- 

2.5 

- 

4.2 

125  . 

3.4 

- 

1.0 

6.7 

8.1 

7.7 

Over  125  and  under  130  . . . 

1.0 

- 

2.5 

- 

- 

2.5 

130  . 

1.0 

- 

- 

5.2 

1.4 

- 

- 

Over  130  and  under  135  •  •  • 

7.6 

6.0 

25.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135  . 

.3 

- 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Over  135  and  under  1^*0  . . . 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

1.6 

- 

i4o  . 

.5 

1.7 

- 

- 

T 

- 

- 

Over  140  and  under  1*15  . . . 

2.2 

4.9 

- 

2.2 

6.7 

- 

- 

145  . 

.7 

- 

- 

4.0 

- 

Over  145  and  under  150  _ 

1.3. 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

- 

150  . 

.7 

- 

- 

3.0 

2.6 

Over  150  and  under  155  . . • 

6.7 

12.8 

3-8 

12.6 

- 

- 

- 

155  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Over  155  and  under  l60  . . . 

2.5 

5-2 

1.9 

- 

- 

3.5 

- 

l6o  . 

.2 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

Over  160  and  under  165  . . . 

4.8 

11.3 

- 

- 

27.0 

- 

165 . 

1.2 

3-7 

- 

- 

3.1 

" 

Over  165  and  under  170  . . . 

.2 

.9 

- 

- 

- 

170  and  over  . 

3.6 

3.0 

3.5 

11.0 

” 

“ 

~ 

Establishments  with  no 

established  minimum  . . . . 

15.8 

12.6 

10.2 

23.5 

3.9 

12.5 

51.0 

Information  not 

available  . 

.8 

“ 

“ 

4.2 

1/  Lowest  rates  formally  established  for  hiring  either  men  or  women  plant 
workers,  other  than  watchmen. 

2/  Excludes  data  for  finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 

3/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communications ,  and  other  public 
utilities . 
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E:  Supplementary  Wage  Practices 

Table  E-l:  Shifft  Zb^leA-esdial  pA*(Udio*U 


Percent  of  plant  worker a  employed  on  each  shift  In  - 


All  manufacturing  industries  1/ 

Shift  differential 

All 

industries 

Durable 

goods 

Nondurable 

goods 

Ferrous 

foundries 

Machinery 

Paper  and 
paperboard 
mills 

Sawmills 

and 

planing 

mills 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

Percent  of  workers  on 
extra  shifts,  all 

establishments  . 

17.4 

7.1 

13.9 

3.4 

21.6 

11.4 

17.9 

4.9 

.18,5 

6.2 

27.0 

21.9 

6.0 

1.4 

Receiving  shift 

10.6 

6.0 

1.4 

differentials  . 

13.9 

6.3 

10.7 

2.6 

17.6 

17.9 

4.9 

17.9 

6.2 

27.0 

21.9 

Uniform  cents 

(per  hour)  . 

n.o 

4.5 

6.8 

.5 

16.0 

9.3 

17.9 

4.9 

14.1 

5-4 

27.0 

21.9 

6.0 

1.4 

3  cents  . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.3 

1.4 

4  cents  . 

5.3 

2.8 

3.0 

- 

8.0 

6.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27.0 

21.9 

1.7 

- 

5  cents  . 

2.9 

1.0 

1.0 

- 

5.1 

2.1 

17.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  cents  . 

Over  10 

.9 

.1 

1.3 

.2 

.5 

“ 

4.9 

5.2 

“ 

“ 

~ 

cents  . 

1.9 

.6 

1.5 

.3 

2.4 

1.0 

- 

- 

3/8.9 

4/5-4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Uniform  percent- 

age  . 

1.0 

- 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.8 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  percent  . 

1.0 

- 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3-8 

.8 

* 

“ 

- 

- 

Full  day's  pay  for 

reduced  hours  . . . 

.4 

1.0 

.5 

1.4 

.2 

.5 

- 

“ 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

Other  . 

1.5 

.8 

1.6 

.7 

l.k 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Receiving  no 

differential  . 

3.5 

.8 

3.2 

.8 

4.0 

.8 

.6 

l/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shovn  separately. 
2/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

3/  15  cents . 

%/  Predominately  15  cents. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  1951 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  E-2:  Scheduled  lAJ/e&hly  dlouAA. 


Weekly  hours 


All  establishments  •»•»«»••»••»•.*••• 

Under  35  hours  . . 

35  hours  . . . . 

Over  35  hours  and  under  37k  hours  ... 

37J-  hours  . 

Over  37J-  hours  and  under  40  hours  ... 

40  hours  . . 

Over  40  hours  and  under  44  hours  .... 

44  hours  . . . 

Over  44  hours  and  under  48  hours  . . . . 

48  hours  . . . . 

Over  48  hours  . 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  }J  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


AU 

indus¬ 

tries 


Manufacturing 


Durable 

goods 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0  I  100.0  100.0  I  100.0 


0.2 

(2/0 

1.3 

2.8 

6.2 

85.7 

1.5 

1.6 
.2 
.5 


0.2 

.7 

.5 

96.0 

2.4 

.2 


95.2 

4.8 


0.4 

1.5 

1.0 

96.6 


.5 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 


100.0 


1.1 

16.1 

81.6 


1.2 


100.0 


98.0 

2.0 


Retail 

trade 


100.0 


1.3 


88.0 

8.7 

.7 

1.3 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


Al! 

indus- 


Manufacturing 


100.0 


5.0 

11.3 

12.3 
70.5 


.9 


100.0  100.0 


2.4 

10.8 

73.1 

1.0 

12.7 


1.3 

.9 

2.1 

.3 

84.5 

.6 

2.7 

7.0 

.6 


100.0 


1.6 

.8 

3.2 

.6 

88.4 


5.4 


Durable 

goods 


■JOO.O 


3.0 


88.5 


8.5 


Non¬ 

durable 

goods 


100.0 


Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 


Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 


1.7 

7.0 

1.4 

88.1 


1.8 


£5.6 

2.2 

12.2 


100.0 


Retail 

trade 


100.0 


100.0 


1.8 

2.6 


75.3 

3.0 

7.8 

6.4 

3.1 


3.1 

8.6 

61.7 

11.8 

14.8 


1/  Data  refer  to  women  workers. 

2/  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2 /  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
*»  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  E-3i  P&id  adoiicLaifA 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOY'ED  IN 

- - 

Number  of  paid  holidays 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

All 

M 

ANUFACTURIN 

G 

Public 

Whole- 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

good9 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100f0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOQiO — 

— 120*2 — 

100.0 

100-0 

Establishments  providing  paid  holidays 

98.3 

96.8 

94.2 

100.0 

100.0 

99.2 

97.6 

100.0 

85.5 

79.7 

84.8 

77.9 

92.9 

86.3 

93.1 

71.8 

24.2 

6J-  days  . 

lOj'  days  ♦••••••••••#•••••••••••••••• 

.3 

49.9 

4.2 
24.1 

6.3 

.5 

1.6 

.1 

10.7 

.6 

.3 

72.2 

24.1 

.2 

64.8 

29.4 

.6 

81.2 

17.7 

.5 

19.1 
17.6 
44.3 

18.2 

.3 

77.8 

1.7 
15.0 

4.7 

.6 

87.7 

6.0 

3.3 

12.4 

25.8 

4.5 

2.0 

6.9 

.4 

45.2 

2.8 

4.6 

80.9 

4.4 

51.7 
.1 

19.7 

2.4 

1.0 

.4 

6.8 

57.6 

20.4 

5.3 

55.1 

17.5 

8.5 

60.5 

23.9 

2.7 
26.3 

40.2 

9.7 

5.2 

2.2 

74.5 

2.5 

13.0 

3.1 

2.5 

63.1 

4.0 

2.2 

.1 

24.1 

Establishments  providing  no  paid 

holidays  . . . . «•• 

1.7 

3.2 

5.8 

- 

- 

.8 

2.4 

- 

14.5 

20.3 

15.2 

22a 

7.1 

13.7 

6.9 

28.2 

75.8 

\j  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  ether  public  utilities 
*»  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Or eg.,  June  1951 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Table  E-4: 


Paid  V&oatio+U  ( Qonmal  PAOuUiOKl) 
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PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WOI 

tKERS  EMP 

LOYED  IN- 

Manufacturing 

Vacation  policy 

Manufacturing 

Public 

Whole- 

Whole- 

Retail 

Services 

Retail 

t  rmlr 

Finance** 

Services 

utili¬ 

ties* 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

tries 

i/ 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

trade 

lCX^O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

| 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

wu 

100.0 

100.0 

6  months  of  service 

;ahliahments  with  paid  vacations  . 

34.2 

23.2 

22.4 

24.2 

54.8 

22.4 

8.0 

45.5 

44.2 

11.1 

10.2 

17.3 

1.7 

24.6 

8.2 

2.0 

1.7 

Under  1  week  . . . 

.8 

27.0 

3.4 

3.0 

.7 

7.6 

13.4 

1.5 

1.3 
11.8 

9.3 

2.4 

18.5 

3.3 

52.1 

2.7 

3.6 

18.8 

8.0 

33.1 

.6 

11.8 

44.2 

1.8 

7.9 

1.1 

.3 

3.6 

5.8 

.8 

6.6 

10.7 

1.7 

21.8 

2.8 

.7 

7.5 

2.0 

1.7 

tahlishments  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

65.8 

76.8 

77.6 

75.8 

45.2 

77.6 

92.0 

54.5 

55.8 

88.9 

89.8 

82.7 

98.3 

75.4 

91.8 

98.0 

98.3 

1  year  of  service 

98.8 

98.4 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

94.4 

97.7 

98.8 

97.7 

100.0 

97.2 

100.0 

96.5 

91.9 

38.1 

46.4 

51.8 

39.7 

42.5 

36.9 

80.7 

7.2 

28.8 

79.7 

84.5 

89.8 

78.1 

55.5 

70.8 

1.8 

94.5 

82.5 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . . . 

.6 

57.3 

41.6 

45.2 

37.2 

54.8 

3.5 

59.6 

19.3 

89.6 

65.6 

•  1 

14.8 

10.0 

7.9 

12.4 

Q 

37.1 

4.6 

27.4 

2.0 

9.4 

Over  two  weeks  . . . . 

2.8 

10.4 

23.1 

2.7 

“ 

•  5 

” 

3.1 

8.1 

tahlishaenta  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

1.2 

1.6 

3.0 

- 

“ 

“ 

2.7 

5.6 

2.3 

1.2 

2.3 

2.8 

3.5 

2  years  of  service 

96.5 

91.9 

98.8 

98.4 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

94.4 

97.7 

98.8 

97.7 

100.0 

97.2 

100.0 

1  week  . . . . . . . 

13.7 

3.1 

21.2 

5.4 

19.7 

9.9 

23.1 

13.9 

1.3 

22.2 

3.5 

12.9 

1.8 

3.9 

16.6 

77.8 

49.3 

9.2 

36.1 

3.1 

61.9 

15.8 

55.6 

29.0 

69.3 

27.3 

3.1 

62.2 

4.6 

42.3 

1.8 

55.9 

34.0 

3.1 

59.4 

67.5 

24.4 

2  weeks 

79.2 

2.8 

61.4 

10.4 

67.4 

53.8 

23.1 

82.1 

2.7 

74.3 

85.3 

92.9 

.5 

4.3 

U.i 

9.5 

jtablishaents  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

1.2 

1.6 

3.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

5.6 

2.3 

1.2 

2.3 

“ 

2.8 

3.5 

8.1 

J  vears  of  service 

96.5 

91.9 

98.8 

98.4 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

94.4 

97.7 

98.8 

97.7 

100.0 

97.2 

100.0 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

.6 

_ 

7.0 

1.2 

- 

1.1 

4.2 

4.7 

5.9 

3.4 

- 

6.1 

2.1 

3.1 

91.3 

17.7 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . . . 

.2 

88.2 

86.6 

94.9 

76.4 

97.3 

89.5 

1.8 

97.0 

77.3 

20.0 

76.1 

17.2 

1  »2 
88.4 

If* 

87.1 

87.0 

87a 

Q  _ 

92.6 

4.6 

92.1 

1.8 

74.2 

Over  two  weeks  . 

8.6 

10.4 

- 

23.0 

2.7 

3.5 

3*9 

*f  f 

8.1 

stablishnents  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

1.2 

1.6 

3.0 

2.7 

5.6 

2.3 

1.2 

2.3 

2.8 

3.5 

Occupational  Wage  Surrey,  Portland,  Orag*,  June  1951 

1/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately.  U«  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
#  Trans portat ion  (excluding  railroads),  communication ,  and  other  public  utilities.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-5: 


Paid  Si-cJi  Jl&aae  (fyo>nttal  PAOuiiiotvi) 


Provisions  for  paid  sick  leave 


All  establishments  . . 

6  months  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 
for  paid  slok  leave  . . . 

5  days  . 

6  days  . . . 

7  days  . . 

10  days  . . . 

12  days  . 

15  days  . . . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 


1  year  of  servloe 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . . 

5  days  . 

6  days  . 

7  days  . . 

10  days  . . 

12  days  . 

15  days  . 

20  days  . . 

Over  20  days  . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  slok  leave  . . 

2  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 
for  paid  siek  leave  . 

5  days  . 

6  days  . . 

7  days  . . 

8  days  . . 

10  days  . . . 

12  days  . . . 

15  days  . . . . 

20  days  . . . . . . 

Over  20  days  . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . . . 

5  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 

5  dayB  . . . 

6  days 

7  days 
10  days 
12  days 
15  days 
20  days 
Over  20  days 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave . . . 


s  •  a  a  a 
•  •  a  a  a 


1/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  publio  utilities, 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

All 

Retail 

trade 

P  1  11 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

indus- 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

I/ 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Retail 

trade 

Service 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.P 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

23.7 

22.8 

18.4 

28.2 

15.4 

27.6 

14.6 

34.5 

21.3 

5.1 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

7.0 

9.9 

6.8 

10.4 

“ 

« 

15.4 

- 

- 

29.7 

4a6 

1.4 

• 

_ 

7.0 

4.4 

I>»4 

- 

12.0 

- 

5.3 

14.3 

- 

14.1 

1.7 

.9 

1.9 

2.2 

6.8 

1.5 

4.7 

- 

10.3 

- 

3.3 

- 

- 

2.9 

9.8 

15.8 

2.5 

- 

4.7 

.3 

- 

1.6 

2.8 

3.5 

1.9 

3.1 

3.1 

1.4 

2.6 

- 

- 

10.1 

- 

3.3 

2.6 

.3 

_ 

2.5 

1.4 

1.5 

- 

3.4 

4.2 

“ 

1.5 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

- 

-! 

76.3 

77.2 

81.6 

71.8 

84.6 

72.4 

85.4 

65.5 

78.7 

94.9 

96.3 

96.5 

96.2 

93.0 

90.1 

93.2 

100.1 

28.3 

22.8 

18.4 

28.2 

17.5 

48.7 

14.9 

34.6 

21.3 

7.5 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

14.9 

23.7 

6.8 

.7 

- 

- 

1.1 

a6 

.3 

.6 

4.6 

.5 

- 

2.3 

1.3 

3.2 

5.4 

12.0 

- 

1.6 

9.6 

a 

14.1 

2.4 

.9 

1.9 

2.3 

1.5 

6.8 

1.6 

4a  7 

- 

10.3 

- 

3.3 

- 

- 

15.2 

9.8 

15.8 

2.5 

15.3 

16.4 

.3 

29.1 

_ 

3.4 

2.8 

3.5 

1.9 

7.0 

12.5 

4a3 

1.4 

2.6 

- 

1.1 

12.2 

4.7 

3.3 

2.6 

.9 

— 

3.3 

3.1 

1.4 

1.5 

3.4 

4.2 

- 

1.5 

- 

.1 

- 

• 

2.1 

•7 

- 

3.8 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.9 

1.2 

“ 

• 

6.6 

- 

“ 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

71.7 

77.2 

81.6 

71.8 

82.5 

51.3 

85.1 

65.4 

78.7 

92.5 

96.3 

96.5 

96.2 

85.1 

76.3 

93.2 

100.C 

29.0 

22.8 

18.4 

28.2 

17.5 

48.7 

14.9 

34.6 

38.5 

7.5 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

14.9 

23.7 

6.8 

1.2 

- 

- 

.6 

.3 

•6 

21.7 

.1 

1.3 

2.1 

.2 

•6 

- 

1.6 

9.6 

a 

14.1 

2.4 

.9 

1.9 

2.3 

1.5 

6.8 

la8 

4.7 

- 

10.3 

1.1 

3.3 

- 

- 

— 

.4 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

1.0 

5.2 

- 

11.4 

e. 

• 

«. 

_ 

12.5 

7.3 

11.2 

2.5 

15.3 

4.7 

.3 

29.1 

• 

2.8 

2.8 

3.5 

1.9 

7.0 

3.1 

4a3 

1.4 

2.6 

- 

1.1 

12.2 

4.7 

3.3 

2.6 

.9 

_ 

3.3 

3.1 

3.4 

4.0 

4.6 

3.4 

- 

11.7 

- 

1.5 

- 

.6 

_ 

_ 

9.4 

la5 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.0 

6.6 

- 

- 

.2 

.1 

• 

- 

- 

4.0 

1.3 

- 

71.0 

77.2 

81.6 

71.8 

82.5 

51.3 

85.1 

65.4 

61.5 

92.5 

96.3 

96.5 

96.2 

85.1 

76.3 

93.2 

100.0 

29.0 

1.2 

2.1 

.9 

22.8 

18.4 

28.2 

17.5 

48.7 

14.9 

34.6 

38.5 

7.5 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

14.9 

23.7 

6.8 

V 

.2 

4.7 

- 

76 

10.3 

- 

a6 

1.6 

.3 

9.6 

a6 

•1 

21.7 

14.1 

.1 

2.4 

.9 

- 

1.9 

2.3 

1.3 

1.5 

6.8 

- 

5.1 
5.3 
1.6 
3.7 

9.1 

7.3 

6.6 

1.5 

2.5 

11.2 

2.6 

4.6 

2.5 

11.4 

3.4 

16.4 

1.1 

12.2 

4.7 

15a 

14.5 

4.7 

.3 

3.3 

1.5 

1.8 

27.3 

2.6 

3.0 

.9 

.2 

.6 

.3 

2.8 

3.5 

1.9 

9.3 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

10.1 

4.6 

- 

- 

71.0 

77.2 

81.6 

71.8 

82.5 

51.3 

85.1 

65  a 

61.5 

92.5 

96.3 

96.5 

96.2 

85.1 

76.3 

93.2 

100.0 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  19i 
0.  S.  DEPARTMEHT  OF  UK 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic 
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PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

Type  of  bonus 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

All 

Manufacturin’ 

G 

Public 

Whole- 

Retail 

trade 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

i/ 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Services 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

..  l.QO iQ 

etablishments  with  nonproduction 

28.5 

26.9 

36.5 

15.3 

19.3 

27.5 

30.8 

40.0 

19.1 

24.2 

19.6 

29.5 

7.9 

11.5 

30.7 

44.6 

26.5 

Christmas  or  year-end  . 

22.0 

19.4 

22.8 

15.3 

2.2 

25.9 

28.4 

37.2 

19.1 

19.8 

13.0 

17.3 

7.9 

11.5 

25.6 

26.5 

ftofit-aharlng  . 

5.3 

7.5 

13.7 

- 

- 

6.1 

2.4 

10.3 

4.6 

6.6 

12.1 

9.0 

3.5 

Other  . . 

4.8 

- 

- 

17.1 

“ 

4.7 

— 

“ 

“ 

' 

'.etablishments  with  no  nonproduction 

69.3 

73.5 

bonuses  . . . 

71.5 

73.1 

63.5 

84.7 

80.7 

72.5 

69.2 

60.0 

80.9 

75.8 

80.4 

70.5 

92.1 

88.5 

55.4 

1 /  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Unduplicated  total. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads) ,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
<**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  E-7t 


OnA-uSian&e  and  P-eniian  PXanA. 


Type  of  plan 

PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

AU 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus- 

v 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Ill  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

..lOQ.o 

.  .102.0.  

190.0... 

1Q0.0 

IQQatt-, 

„  .100.9 

100.0 

.100.9 

J.OO.O. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

tstablishments  with  insurance  or 

pension  plans  2 /  . 

78.1 

69.3 

63.2 

76.7 

93.4 

89.2 

33.7 

89.5 

53.9 

62.2 

69.1 

63.1 

76.2 

74.5 

85.6 

37.5 

20.2 

Life  insurance  . 

57.6 

56.6 

48.6 

66.4 

50.4 

66.8 

25.8 

74.9 

53.9 

46.5 

52.7 

49.1 

57.1 

53.7 

58.7 

28.7 

20.2 

Health  insurance  . 

32.3 

34.4 

26.5 

44.1 

10.9 

52.8 

15.2 

42.6 

34.4 

35.9 

42.0 

48.9 

33.8 

40*4 

56.5 

14.5 

13.3 

Hospitalisation  . 

24.8 

21.4 

11.9 

33.0 

6.3 

50.5 

10.0 

36.5 

(2/) 

19.0 

22.2 

23.9 

20.1 

10.4 

55.2 

10.6 

2.9 

Retirement  pension . 

53.6 

41.0 

28.4 

56.4 

67.7 

45.1 

14.0 

79.9 

44.9 

25.8 

28.7 

19.0 

40.3 

31.0 

42.3 

13.5 

10.3 

establishments  with  no  insurance  or 

pension  plans . . . , 

21.9 

30.7 

36.8 

23.3 

6.6 

10.8 

66.3 

10.5 

46.1 

37.8 

30.9 

36.9 

23.8 

25.5 

14.4 

62.5 

- 

_ 

79.8 

1/  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Unduplicated  total . 

3/  less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  oosmuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  1951 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Appendix  -  Scope 


With  the  exception  of  the  union  scale  of  rates,  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  this  bulletin  was  collected  by  visits  of 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  to  representative  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  classifying  workers  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  uniform  job  descriptions  were  used;  these  are  available 
upon  request. 

Six  broad  industry  divisions  were  covered  In  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations :  (a)  office 
clerical,  (b)  professional  and  technical,  (o)  maintenance  and 
power  plant,  and  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping  (tables 
A-l  through  A-4).  The  covered  industry  groupings  are:  manufac¬ 
turing;  transportation  (except  railroads),  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance, 
insurance ,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Information  on  work 
schedules  and  supplementary  benefits  also  was  obtained  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  establishments  in  each  of  these  industry 
divisions.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table  only  establish¬ 
ments  above  a  certain  size  were  studied.  Smaller  establishments 
were  omitted  because  they  furnished  insufficient  employment  in 
the  occupations  studied  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  study. 

Among  the  industries  in  which  characteristic  jobs  were 
studied,  minimum  size  of  establishment  and  extent  of  the  area 
covered  were  determined  separately  for  each  industry  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  table).  Although  size  limits  frequently  varied  from 
those  established  for  surveying  cross -Indus try  office  and  plant 
jobs,  data  for  these  jobs  were  included  only  for  firms  meeting 
the  size  requirements  of  the  broad  industry  divisions. 


A  greater  proportion  of  large  than  of  small  establish¬ 
ments  was  studied  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  workers 
surveyed  with  available  resources.  Each  group  of  establishments 


Method  of  Survey 


of  a  certain  size,  however,  was  given  its  proper  weight  in  th 
combination  of  data  by  industry  and  occupation. 

The  earnings  information  excludes  premium  pay  for  over 
time  and  night  work.  Nanproduction  bonuses  are  also  excluded 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  incentive  earnings,  inoludln 
commissions  for  salespersons,  are  included.  Where  weekly  hour 
are  reported  as  for  office  clerical,  they  refer  to  the  work  sched 
•  ules  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half-hour)  for  which  the  straight 
time  salaries  are  paid;  average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occu 
patians  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  50  cents.  The  numbe 
of  workers  presented  refers  to  the  estimated  total  employment  i 
all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  to  th 
number  actually  surveyed.  Data  are  shown  for  only  full-tim 
workers,  i.e. ,  those  hired  to  work  the  establishment's  full— tim 
schedule  for  the  given  occupational  classification. 

Information  on  wage  practices  refers  to  all  offic 
and  plant  workers  as  specified  in  the  individual  tables.  It  i 
presented  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  workers  employed  i 
offices  (or  plant  departments)  that  observe  the  practice  i 
question,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  women  office  worker 
of  the  table  summarizing  scheduled  weekly  hours.  Because  of  ell 
gibility  requirements,  the  proportion  actually  receiving  th< 
specific  benefits  may  be  smaller.  The  summary  of  vacation  am 
sick  leave  plans  is  limited  to  formal  arrangements.  It  exclude) 
informal  plans  whereby  time  off  with  pay  is  granted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  employer  or  other  supervisor.  Sick  leave  plant 
are  further  limited  to  those  providing  full  pay  for  at  leas') 
some  amount  of  time  off  without  any  provision  for  a  waiting  perl 
od  preceding  the  payment  of  benefits.  These  plans  also  exolucU 
health  insurance  even  though  it  is  paid  for  by  employers*  Healtl 
insurance  is  included,  however,  under  tabulation  for  insurant 
and  pension  plans. 
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Minimum  number 

Number  of 
establishments 

Employment 

Item 

of  workers  in 
establishments 

Estimated 

total 

Estimated 

total 

In  establishments 
studied 

studied 

2/ 

within 
scope  of 
study 

,  Studied 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Total 

Office 

Industry  divisions  in  which  occupations  were 

surveyed  on  an  area  basis 

11  divisions  . . . . 

21 

1,159 

231 

116,100 

55,640 

11,000 

Manufacturing  . 

21 

380 

81 

50,600 

24,870 

2,060 

Durable  goods  y  . 

21 

223 

41 

27,000 

10,280 

950 

Nondurable  goods  (J  . 

21 

157 

40 

23,500 

14,600 

1,100 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

21 

779 

150 

65,600 

30,770 

8,950 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads), 
communication,  and  other  public 

utilities  . . . 

21 

113 

25 

20,300 

12,400 

3,020 

Wholesale  trade  . 

21 

196 

33 

12,600 

3,760 

1,160 

Retail  trade  . 

21 

279 

34 

20,100 

8,210 

1,300 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . . 

21 

73 

28 

5,600 

3,700 

3,200 

Services  y  . 

21 

118 

30 

6,900 

2,700 

270 

Industries  in  which  occupations  were  surveyed 

on  an  industry  basis  6/ 

awmills  and  planing  mills . . . . 

21 

47 

17 

3,347 

2,004 

81 

aper  and  paperboard  mills  ]/ . . 

21 

5 

5 

6,111 

6,111 

234 

errous  foundries  . . . 

21 

13 

9 

1,250 

1,071 

150 

abricated  structural  steel . . . 

21 

11 

9 

1,124 

1,012 

117 

achinery  industries  . . . 

21 

19 

11 

3,197 

2,591 

391 

nsurance  carriers  . 

21 

32 

11 

1,950 

994 

765 

21 

17 

12 

1,230 

1,019 

70 

5 

80 

19 

3,420 

1,332 

150 

1/  Portland  Metropolitan  area  (Clackamus,  Multnomah,  and  Washington  Counties,  Oreg.j  Clark  County,  Wash.) 

2 /  Total  establishment  employment. 

y  Metalworking;  lumber,  furniture,  and  other  wood  products;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  instruments  and  related  products; 
nd  miscellaneous  manufacturing e 

jj  Food  and  kindred  products;  tobacco;  textiles;  apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products;  paper  and  paper  products; 

Tinting  and  publishing;  chemicals;  products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  rubber  products;  and  leather  and  leather  products. 

y  Hotels;  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair  shops;  radio  broadcasting  and  television;  motion  pictures; 
lonprofit  membership  organizations;  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

6/  Industries  are  defined  in  footnotes  to  wage  tables. 

7/  Includes  establishments  in  Columbia  County,  Oreg.  in  addition  to  those  in  the  counties  listed  in  footnote  1. 
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Page 

number 

Assembler  (insurance  carriers)  . .  14 

Assembler  (machinery)  . . . . . . .  14 

Back  tender  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . . . .  12 

Beaterman  (paper  and  paperboard  mills) . . . . .  12 

Bellman  (hotels) . . . . .  18 

Bench  hand  (bakeries)  . . . .  16 

Bending-roll  operator  (fabricated  structural  steel  and 

ornamental  metal  work) . . . .  13 

Biller,  machine . . . . .  3 

Bindery  woman  (printing)  .  16 

Boatswain  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ...............  17 

Block  setter  (sawmills  and  planing  mills) . . . .  12 

Body  repairman,  metal  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . .  15 

Bookkeeper,  hand  . . . .. .  3,  4 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  . . . . .  4 

Bricklayer  (building  construction)  . . .  16 

Brokeman  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  .  12 

Bus  boy  (restaurants)  . . .  lg 

Butcher  (restaurants)  . . . . . . . . .  lg 

Calculating-machine  operator  . .  4 

Carpenter  (building  construction)  . 16 

Carpenter  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  17 

Carpenter,  maintenance  . . . .  8 

Carrier  driver  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . .  12 

Checker  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  ........................  18 

Chef  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ....................  17 

Chef  (restaurants)  . lg 

Chipper  and  grinder  (ferrous  foundries) . . . .  13 

Cleaner . . . . .  10 

Clerk  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  . . .  18 

Clerk,  accounting  .  4 

Clerk,  accounting  (insurance  carriers)  . . . .  14 

Clerk,  file  . . . . . .  4,  5 

Clerk,  file  (insurance  carriers)  . . .  14 

Clerk,  general . . . . . . .  3,  5 

Clerk,  general  (insurance  carriers)  . . . .  14 

Clerk,  order  . . . . . . .  3,  5 

Clerk,  payroll . . . . . .  3,  5 

Clerk,  premium-ledger-card  (insurance  carriers)  .  14 

Clerk,  retail,  receiving  (power  laundries)  . . . .  15 

Clerk,  underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  . 14 

Compositor,  hand  (printing)  . . . . . . .  16 

Cook  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . .  17 

Cook  (restaurants)  . . . . . . .  18 

Coremaker,  hand  (ferrous  foundries) . . . .  13 

Crane  operator,  electric  bridge  . . 10 

Crane  operator,  electric  bridge  (fabricated  structural  steel 

and  ornamental  metal  work)  . . 13 

Cut-off  saw  operator  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . . 12 

Cutter,  guillotine  type  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  .  12 

Cutter,  rotary  or  sheet  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  .............  12 

Desk  clerk  (hotels)  . . . . . .  18 

Draftsman  . 7 

Drill-press  operator,  radial  (machinery) . . . . .  14 

DriU-pre 38  operator,  single-  and  multiple-spindle  (machinery)  ...  14 

Duplicating-machine  operator  . . . . . .  5 

Edgerman  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  ............................  12 


Pa, 

nuali 

Electrician  (building  construction)  .  li 

Electrician  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ...............  1‘ 

Electrician,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops) . .  1. 

Electrician,  maintenance  . . I 

Electrician,  maintenance  (machinery)  . . . .  11 

Electrotyper  (printing) . li 

Elevator  operator  (office  building  service)  . . .  li 

End-lift  truck  operator  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  .  1 

Engine-lathe  operator  (machinery)  . U 

Engineer  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  1' 

Engineer,  stationary . ! 

Extractor  operator  (power  laundries)  . . . .  1: 

Finisher,  flatwork,  machine  (power  laundries)  ......................  1' 

Fireman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  1' 

Fireman,  stationary  boila:  . 1 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . . .  1 

Fitter,  structural  (fabricated  structural  steel  and 

ornamental  metal  work)  . . . . .  1 

Flame-cutting-machine  operator  (fabricated  structural  steel  and 

ornamental  metal  work)  . . . . . .  l; 

Fourth  hand  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  ...........................  1? 

Gang  boss  (stevedoring)  . . . . . .  It 

Grader,  lumber  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . . . .  L 

Greaser  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . . . . . . .  1] 

Guard  . . . . . . . . .  If 

Hatch  tender  (stevedoring)  . . . .  If 

Head-saw  operator  (savmills  and  planing  mills)  .....................  L 

Head  stock  preparer  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . .  12 

Head  syrup  man  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . . .  1( 

Head  waiter  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  11 

Helper  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . .  16 

Helper  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  . . . . . .  1£ 

Helper,  motortruck  driver  . . .  16 

Helper,  routeman  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . . . .  16 

Helper,  trades,  maintenance  . . . . .  g 

Housekeeper  (hotels)  . . . . .  lg 

Houseman  (hotels) . . . . . .  lfi 

Identifier  (power  laundries)  . . . . . .  lj 

Inspector  (machinery)  . . . . . . . .  14 

Janitor . . . . . . . . . .  1C 

Janitor  (machinery) . 14 

Janitor  (office  building  service)  . . . . .  18 

Janitor  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  .  12 

Key-punch  operator  . . . . . . .  5 

Kiln  operator  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  .  12 

Lay-out  man  (fabricated  structural  steal  and  ornamental  metal  work)  13 

Lift-truck-jitney  driver  (stevedorirg  )  . . . .  18 

Linenman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  17 

Loader  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . 16 

Loader,  car  and  truck  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  . . .  12 

Log  deckman  (sawmills  and  planing  mills) . . . .  12 

Longshoreman  (stevedoring)  . 18 

Lumber  stacker  (kiln  drying)  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . .  12 

Machine-maintenance  man  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  .  16 

Machine-tool  operator,  production  (machinery)  ......................  14 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room . . . . . . .  8 

Machinist,  maintenance  . . 8 


Index  "  Continued, 
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:hinist,  maintenance  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  .  12 

ihinist,  production  (machinery)  . . . .  14 

.d  (hotels)  . . . . . . . .  18 

JLer  (printing)  . 16 

ntenance  man  (hotels)  .........................................  18 

.ntenance  man,  general  utility  . . . . . .  8 

•ker  (power  laundries)  . . . . .  15 

it  cutter  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  . .  18 

:hanic,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . .  15 

:banic,  automotive  (maintenance)  . 9 

hanic,  maintenance  . . . . . . * .  9 

:  hanic,  maintenance  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . .  12 

isman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .................  17 

.ling-machine  operator  (machineiy)  . . 14 

.Ixright  . . . . . . . . . .  9 

1  wright  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . . .  12 

.lwright  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  . . . . . .  12 

car  (bakeries)  . 16 

•Ider,  floor  (ferrous  foundries)  . . . .  13 

Ider,  hand,  bench  (ferrous  foundries)  . . . . .  13 

Ider,  machine  (ferrous  foundries)  . . . .  13 

;ort ruck  driver  . . . . . .  16 

Lti-saw  trimmer  operator  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  .  12 

*se,  industrial  (registered)  . . . . . .  7 

.’-bearer  (head  rig)  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . .  12 

‘ice  boy  . . . . . . . . .  3 

’ice  girl . . . . . . . .  5 

Tice  girl  (insurance  carriers)  . . . .  14 

Ler . 9 

Ler  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  17 

Ler  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . . .  12 

irator  (local  transit)  . . . . . .  16 

ier  filler .  10 

inman  (bakeries)  16 

:ker . 10 

:ker  (bakeries)  . . 16 

Inter  (building  construction)  . .  16 

Inter,  maintenance . 9 

itryaan  (restaurants)  ............................. .............  18 

cer-maohine  tender  (paper  and  paperboard  mills) . . .  12 

)er  tester  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  ........................  12 

>  >toengraver  (printing)  . . 16 

1  ce  fitter,  maintenance  .........................................  9 

liner  operator  (sawmills  and  planing  mills) . .  12 

isterer  (building  construction)  . 16 

imber  (building  construction)  . 16 

•ter . 10 

<er-shear  operator  (fabricated  structural  steel  and 

>rnamantal  metal  work)  .........................................  13 

smium  acceptor  (insurance  carriers)  . 14 

ssser,  machine,  shirts  (power  laundries)  . 15 

sssman  (printing)  . 16 

tssman,  web  (printing)  . 16 

irtennaater  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . .  17 

:eiving  clerk . 10 

■  Jeiving  clerk  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . 16 

:  iteman  (driver-salesman)  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . .  16 


Page 

number 


Saw  filer,  bench  work  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  . . .  12 

Seaman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . .  17 

Secretary . . . . . . .  6 

Secretary  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . . . .  14 

Section  head  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . . . . .  14 

Shake-out  man  (ferrous  foundries)  .  13 

Sheet-metal  worker,  maintenance  . .  9 

Shipping  clerk  . . . . . .  10 

Shipping  clerk  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  . . .  18 

Shipping  clerk  (nonalcoholic  beverages)  . .  16 

Shipping-and-receiving  clerk . . . . . . .  11 

Silverman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . .  17 

Sorter,  green  chain  (sawnills  and  planing  mills)  . . . .  12 

Steam  table  attendant  (restaurants)  . . . .  18 

Stenographer  (insurance  carriers)  . . . .  14 

Stenographer,  general  . . . . . . .  6 

Stenographer,  technical  . . . . .  6 

Steward  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  17 

Stock  handler  . . . . . . .  11 

Storekeeper  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ...............  17 

Switchboard  operator . . . . . .  6 

Switchboard  operator  (hotels) . . . .  18 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist  . . 6 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist  (insurance  carriers)  .............  14 

Ihbulating-machine  operator  . . . .  3,  6 

Third  hand  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . .  12 

Tbol-and-die  maker  . . . . . . .  9 

Tool-and-die  maker  (machinery)  . . . . .  14 

Trans  crib  ing-ma  chine  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . .  14 

Trans cribing-machine  operator,  general . 6 

Transcribing-machine  operator,  technical . 6 

Trimmer  operator,  double  end  (sawmills  and  planing  mills)  . .  1 2 

Trtick  driver  . . . . . . . .  11 

Trucker,  hand  . . 11 

Trucker,  hand  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . .  1 2 

Trucker,  power  .....................................................  11 

'frucker,  power  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . .  12 

typist  . . . . . . . . .  7 

typist  (insurance  carriers)  . . 14 

Underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  . . 14 

Watchman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . . .  17 

Washer,  automobile  (auto  repair  shops)  .  15 

Washer,  machine  (power  laundries)  ..................................  15 

Waiter  (restaurants)  . . . . . . . . .  18 

Watchman  . . . . . . ....•■•«•••  11 

Watchman  (off ice  building  ser vie e)  . . . . . . . .  18 

Watchman  (paper  and  paperboard  mills)  . . . .  12 

Watertender  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  17 

Welder,  hand  (fabricated  structural  steel  and  oranmental 

metal  work)  . . . . . . . . .  13 

Welder,  hand  (machinery)  . •••••••••••••••••••.•••• .  14 

Welder,  machine  (fabricated  structural  steel  and  ornamental 

metal  work)  . . . . . . . .  13 

Wiper  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . . .  17 

Wrapper  (bakeries)  .  .  16 

Wrapper  (grocery  stores  and  meat  markets)  . . . .  18 

Wrapper,  bundle  (power  laundries)  . . . . .  15 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau's  Western  Regional  Office. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to: 


Max  D.  Kossoris,  Regional  Director 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Room  1074 

870  Market  Street 

San  Francisco  2,  California 


The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  regional  offices 
are  available  for  consultation  on  statistics  relating  to  wages  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  employment,  prices,  labor  turn-over,  productivity,  work 
injuries,  construction  and  housing. 


The  Western  Region  includes  the  following  states: 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Nevada 


New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 
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Introduction  1/ 


The  Dallas  area  is  one  of  several  important  industrial 
centers  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducted  occu¬ 
pational  wage  surveys  during  the  summer  of  1951.  2 /  Occupations 
that  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  industries  were  studied  on  a  community-wide  basis.  Gross- 
industry  methods  of  sampling  were  thus  utilized  in  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations :  (a)  office; 
(b)  professional  and  technical;  (c)  maintenance  and  power  plant; 
(d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping.  In  presenting  earn¬ 
ings  information  for  such  jobs  (tables  A-l  through  A-4)  sepa¬ 
rate  data  have  been  provided  wherever  possible  for  individual 
broad  industry  divisions. 

Occupations  that  are  characteristic  of  particular, 
important,  local  industries  have  been  studied  as  heretofore  on 
an  industry  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  community  sur- 
vey.  Earnings  data  for  these  jobs  have  been  presented  in 
Series  B  tables.  Union  scales  (Series  C  tables)  are  presented 
in  lieu  of  (or  supplementing)  occupational  earnings  for  several 
industries  or  trades  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
are  employed  under  terras  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  the  contract  or  minimum  rates  are  indicative  of  prevailing 
pay  practices. 

Data  have  also  been  collected  and  summarized  on  shift 
operations  and  differentials,  hours  of  work,  and  supplementary- 
benefits  such  as  vacation  and  sick-leave  allowances,  paid  holi¬ 
days,  nonproduction  bonuses,  and  insurance  and  pension  plans. 


1/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau'3  regional  office  in  Atlanta, Ga., 
by  Harry  H.  Hall,  Regional  Wage  Analyst.  The  planning  and  cen¬ 
tral  direction  of  the  program  was  carried  on  in  the  Branch  of 
Community  Wage  Studies  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Wages  and 
Industrial  Relations. 

2 /  Other  areas  studied  are:  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Dayton, 
and  Portland,  Qreg.  Similar  studies  were  conducted  earlier  in 
the  year  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York  and  the 
San  Franc is co-C&kland  area. 

3/  See  appendix  for  discussion  of  scope  and  method  of  survey. 
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Dali  as  Metropolitan  Area 


# 


e 


The  Dallas  Metropolitan  Area  (Dallas  County)  had  more 
than  610,000  inhabitants  in  1950.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  city  of  Dallas. 


Nine  United  States  highways  lead  into  Dallas,  the 
greatest  number  entering  any  Southwestern  city.  It  is  also 
serviced  by  nine  major  railroads.  Love  Field,  Dallas'  munici¬ 
pally  owned  airport,  has  led  the  Nation  since  1940  in  number  of 
air-line  passengers  per  capita.  The  city  is  one  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  system's  8  regional  toll  centers,  handling  1,620  toll 
circuits  and  providing  direct  connections  with  209  cities.  Dal¬ 
las  is  the  Nation's  leading  export  cotton  market  and  one  of  the 
largest  spot  markets. 


Nonagricultural  employment  (excluding  government)  in 
the  Dallas  metropolitan  area  totaled  over  275 >000  during  July 
1951.  It  is  estimated  that  the  approximately  400  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  within  scope  of  the  Bureau's  survey  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  about  55,000  persons,  jj  The  dominant  manufacturing 
industries  in  this  area  are  machinery,  fabricated  metal  products , 
furniture  and  fixtures,  and  apparel  and  related  products. 


As  one  of  the  leading  distribution  centers  of  the 
Southwest,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  operations  in  the  Dallas 
area  are  extensive.  About  15,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
more  than  240  wholesale  trade  establishments  and  nearly  27,000 
wage  and  salary  employees  were  distributed  over  the  payrolls  of 


fj  Estimates  of  the  number  of  establishments  and  employment 
in  particular  industries  (other  than  construction)  relate  to 
firms  employing  21  or  more  workers,  the  minimum  size  establish¬ 
ment  covered  in  the  study.  See  appendix  for  general  scope  of 
survey. 
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approximately  275  retail-trade  establishments.  More  than  13,000 
were  employed  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  indus¬ 
tries,  whereas  a  labor  force  of  almost  22,000  was  required  by 
the  transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities  group  of  industries.  During  the  past  5 
years,  over  47,000  building  units  were  started  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  area.  Approximately  26,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
construction  trades  during  1950.  Over  5,000  building  units  were 
started  during  the  first  6  months  of  1951.  Total  government 
employment  in  the  area  was  estimated  at  22,000  in  June  1951. 


Among  the  industries  and  establishment  size  groups 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  in  June  1951,  about  45  percent  of  the 
workers  in  nonoffice  jobs  were  employed  in  establishments  having 
written  agreements  with  labor  organizations.  About  6  in  every 
10  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  were  employed  in  union  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  nonmanufacturing,  about  3  in  every  10  employees 
were  represented  by  labor  organizations,  less  than  a  sixth  of 
all  office  workers  were  working  under  the  terms  of  collective¬ 
bargaining  agreements. 


Occupational  Wage  Structure 


The  17-month  period  preceding  the  survey  was  one  of 
moderate  wage  adjustments  in  Dallas  establishments.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  fourth  of  the  establishments  surveyed  had  granted  gen¬ 
eral  wage  increases  since  January  1,  1950.  Increases  in  some 
instances  were  granted  on  an  individual  basis  in  addition  to, 
or  in  place  of,  general  increases. 


Formalized  rate  structures  providing  a  range  of  rates 
for  time-rated  occupations  were  reported  in  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  three-fifths  of  all  office  and  plant  workers.  Nearly 


all  the  remaining  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  that 
determined  wages  and  salaries  on  an  individual  basis. 


Established  minimum  entrance  rates  for  the  employment 
of  inexperienced  plant  workers  was  part  of  the  formalized  rate 
structure  in  Dallas  area  firms  employing  nearly  all  plant  work¬ 
ers.  Approximately  half  of  the  plant  workers  were  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  minimum  entrance  rates  of  between  75  and  90  cents  an 
hour.  A  fourth  were  in  plants  with  an  established  minimum  of 
$1  or  more.  Minimum  entrance  rates  of  less  than  75  cents  an 
hour  were  not  reported  in  manufacturing.  In  the  retail  trade 
and  services  groups,  however,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  in  establishments  having  hourly  minimum  rates 
under  75  cents. 


Wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  generally  higher  than  in  nonmanufacturing.  In  20  of 
24  office  classifications  permitting  comparison,  salaries  of 
workers  in  manufacturing  plants  were  higher  than  those  in  non- 
manufacturing  establishments.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  plant 
jobs  studied  in  all  industries  were  higher  for  22  of  24  job 
categories  for  which  comparisons  were  possible. 


A  tenth  of  the  workers  in  the  Dallas  area  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  excluding  the  machinery  industry,  were  employed  on 
second  shifts  and  approximately  1  in  20  worked  on  third  or  other 
late  shifts.  In  the  durable  and  nondurable  goods  industries,  5/ 
shift  differential  payments  were  usually  expressed  in  cents  per 
hour.  The  amount  of  shift  differential  paid  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  was  7-g-  cents  per  hour  on  the  second  shift  and  10 
cents  on  the  third  shift.  In  the  machinery  industry,  a  sixth 
of  the  workers  were  employed  on  the  second  shift  and  the  major¬ 
ity  received  a  differential  of  5  cents  an  hour. 


5/  See  appendix  table  for  listing  of  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  industries. 
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Table  A-i:  Office  0 ccufuUionA. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Under 

$ 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

and 

under 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

S 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.60 

$ 

47.50 

60.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.60 

60.00 

$ 

70.00 

75.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

96.00 

96.00 

100.00 

100.00105. 00 
_  and 

lOT.oci  ow 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

$ 

60.00 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

70.00 

Men 

$ 

Billers,  maohine.  billing  machine  . 

36 

43.0 

48.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

2 

6 

4 

_ 

7 

_ 

4 

4 

Nonmanufaoturlng  . 

32 

43.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

4 

4 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Publio  utilities  •  . 

29 

43.5 

48.00 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . 

266 

42.0 

70.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m 

11 

3 

34 

3 

9 

24 

31 

30 

29 

27 

19 

16 

12 

2 

15 

1 

Manufacturing . . . 

70 

41.0 

72.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

1 

1 

3 

10 

9 

1 

23 

11 

Nonmanufaoturlng . 

195 

42.6 

68.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

33 

2 

9 

21 

21 

21 

28 

4 

19 

15 

12 

2 

4 

i 

Publio  utilities  * . . 

66 

41.5 

73.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

17 

4 

2 

9 

14 

5 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

75 

43.5 

62.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3 

33 

• 

_ 

_ 

13 

_ 

16 

2 

_ 

8 

Finance  +*  . 

29 

39.0 

67.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 

9 

2 

4 

6 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

Services . . . . 

31 

43.5 

76.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

-  - 

10 

3 

i 

3 

3 

9 

- 

- 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators,  class  A  . . 

13 

40.0 

55.50 

. 

• 

_ 

• 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

. 

6 

. 

i 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

12 

40.0 

53.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators,  olass  B  .. 

60 

41.0 

49.00 

. 

. 

4 

_ 

5 

3 

9 

3 

1 

15 

m 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . 

~vr — 

"4T.0" 

48.00 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

3 

9 

3 

1 

15 

. 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Finance  +*  . . . . . 

33 

39.5 

46.00 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

3 

9 

3 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Caloulating-maohine  operators  (other 

than  Comptometer  type)  . 

40 

46.0 

63.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

. 

• 

10 

• 

10 

2 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

40 

46.0 

63.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

. 

. 

10 

- 

_ 

10 

2 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Public  utilities  *  . . 

22 

42.0 

63.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks,  accounting  . 

559 

41.5 

62.00 

4 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

19 

20 

23 

28 

43 

22 

33 

56 

45 

116 

57 

40 

22 

23 

2 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

~U2 - 

42.5 

64.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

1 

4 

8 

7 

3 

2 

9 

10 

26 

19 

8 

6 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

64 

44.0 

68.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

8 

4 

. 

2 

. 

7 

10 

19 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

_ 

Nondurabl e  goods . . . . 

58 

40.5 

59.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1 

4 

- 

3 

3 

. 

9 

3 

16 

_ 

4 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

437 

41.0 

61.50 

4 

Publio  utilities  *  . . . 

146 

41.5 

62.50 

. 

1 

6 

3 

8 

10 

11 

4 

4 

24 

21 

9 

17 

10 

5 

12 

_ 

I 

Wholesale  trade . . . 

176 

41.0 

62.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

5 

6 

17 

10 

14 

12 

2 

67 

12 

17 

10 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Retail  trade  . 

37 

41.5 

63.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

4 

• 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

7 

9 

• 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Finanoe  ** . . . 

61 

40.0 

55.00 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

4 

5 

- 

11 

8 

3 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks,  file,  class  B  . 

28 

41.0 

36.00 

i 

8 

3 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Nonmanuf ao turi ng . . 

~ s? — 

TTX" 

36.00 

i 

8 

2 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Finanoe  **  . . 

17 

39.5 

36.00 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

-  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks,  general  . 

407 

41.5 

59.00 

_ 

2 

7 

10 

24 

5 

13 

35 

39 

16 

39 

59 

32 

59 

11 

22 

6 

15 

13 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

~~n — 

41.0 

62.00 

- 

- 

2 

1 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

14 

11 

6 

2 

7 

16 

1 

2 

11 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufaoturing . . 

335 

41.5 

58.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

24 

5 

13 

21 

28 

16 

34 

67 

25 

43 

10 

22 

6 

13 

2 

Publio  utilities  *  . 

98 

41.0 

54.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

9 

5 

2 

3 

2 

6 

23 

7 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

• 

. 

• 

Wholesale  t rade  . . . . . 

155 

41.5 

60.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

13 

- 

8 

14 

20 

6 

10 

16 

9 

22 

3 

20 

2 

10 

_ 

• 

Finanoe  **  ••••• . 

54 

39.5 

63.00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

4 

6 

1 

- 

12 

8 

7 

5 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks,  order  . 

297 

42.0 

56.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

1 

18 

28 

19 

48 

5 

18 

63 

34 

36 

18 

2 

Manufacturing  . . . 

52 - 

42.0 

'  63.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

_ 

. 

2 

. 

_ 

10 

9 

17 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

256 

42.0 

54.50 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

1 

18 

28 

19 

46 

5 

18 

53 

25 

18 

16 

• 

. 

• 

_ 

mm 

. 

_ 

Publio  utilities  *  . 

29 

42.0 

52.00 

- 

- 

2 

• 

mm 

1 

3 

5 

7 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wholesale  trade . . . 

211 

41.5 

54.50 

- 

- 

• 

6 

- 

- 

15 

23 

12 

41 

5 

12 

53 

25 

7 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks,  payroll  . 

111 

41.5 

59.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

10 

2 

2 

24 

10 

18 

3 

7 

2 

26 

4 

2 

1 

Nonmanufaoturing  . 

B? - 

'41.0 

59.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

2 

_ 

24 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

22 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

Publio  utilities  *  . 

31 

43.0 

63.00 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

9 

2 

1 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  IABOF 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  A-i:  O^ice  0 ccupationA  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

N  umber 
of 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Under 

$ 

30.00 

and 

under 

$ 

32.50 

$ 

35.00 

$ 

37.50 

$ 

40.00 

$ 

42.50 

$ 

45.00 

$ 

47.50 

$ 

50.00 

$ 

52.60 

$ 

65.00 

$ 

57.50 

S 

60.00 

$ 

65.00 

S 

70.00 

$ 

75.00 

$ 

80.00 

$ 

85.00 

$ 

90.00 

$ 

95.00 

$ 

100.00 

$ 

105.00 

workers 

hours 

earnings 

* 

and 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

30.00 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

67.50 

60.00 

65.00 

70.00 

76.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

ICO  .00 

icn.oo 

Men  -  Continued 

S 

Duplioating-machine  operators . . 

33 

41.0 

42.00 

. 

- 

4 

5 

2 

8 

4 

5 

2 

s 

. 

. 

. 

Nonmanufaot ur ing . . . 

31 

41.0 

41.50 

- 

- 

4 

5 

2 

8 

4 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

14 

220 

41.5 

40.5 

43.50 

34.00 

_ 

Offioe  boys  . . . 

57 

56 

29 

29 

13 

15 

15 

5 

4 

2 

Manufacturing  ••••• . . . 

Durable  goods  . 

39 

10 

40.0 

41.5 

38.00 

37.60 

2 

10 

2 

7 

6 

1 

* 

12 

4 

1 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

29 

40.0 

38.00 

8 

_ 

Nonmanufaoturlng . . 

181 

40.5 

33.60 

56 

46 

22 

28 

13 

3 

11 

Public  utilities  *  . 

27 

41.0 

34.50 

2 

6 

2 

9 

7 

1 

“ 

Wholesale  trade . . . . 

37 

42.0 

35.50 

13 

2 

6 

7 

10 

“ 

105 

39.6 

32.50 

36 

34 

15 

12 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Secretaries  . . . . . . 

43 

41.0 

61.60 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

8 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Nonmanufaoturing . 

28 

41.5 

54.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

8 

1 

2 

- 

4 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Tabulating -machine  operators  . 

68 

41.0 

57.00 

• 

1 

2 

i 

2 

3 

6 

3 

9 

2 

7 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Nonmanufaoturing . . . 

48 

40.0 

54.00 

- 

1 

2 

. 

1 

2 

3 

6 

3 

7 

2 

7 

3 

2 

6 

1 

2 

Finance  ••  . . . . . . 

37 

39.5 

63.50 

“ 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T ypi st s |  o 1  a s s  A  ........................ 

26 

48.0 

67.60 

- 

• 

. 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

4 

i 

11 

Women 

Billers,  machine  (billing  machine)  . 

342 

41.0 

41.00 

6 

27 

34 

64 

85 

65 

22 

17 

16 

4 

2 

Manufacturing  •••••••• . . . 

109 

40.0 

42.00 

- 

- 

2 

16 

21 

20 

23 

12 

15 

1 

Durable  goods  . . . 

13 

40.0 

44.50 

4 

Nondur abl e  goods  . . . . 

96 

40.0 

41.50 

. 

• 

2 

15 

21 

16 

19 

12 

11 

Nonmanufaoturlng  . . ••••• 

233 

41.5 

41.00 

. 

6 

25 

19 

43 

65 

142 

10 

2 

15 

4 

2 

Public  utilities  *  ••••• . •••••• 

42 

42.5 

42.00 

• 

• 

2 

24 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Wholesale  trade  •••.•• . ••••• 

99 

41.5 

41.00 

• 

4 

16 

13 

10 

13 

22 

6 

15 

Retail  trade  ..••• . . . 

48 

42.0 

39.00 

• 

2 

8 

4 

8 

22 

4 

36 

40.5 

41.00 

- 

-  , 

1 

- 

1 

24 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Billers,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine)  .. 

101 

43.6 

46.60 

_ 

_ 

9 

3 

IS 

54 

u 

12 

1 

12 

5 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . . . . 

12 

41.0 

48.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

7 

Nonmanufaoturlng  . . . . 

89 

44.0 

46.00 

• 

• 

9 

3 

13 

30 

11 

5 

1 

12 

" 

" 

Wholesale  trade  •••••• . 

42 

44.5 

50.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

17 

5 

- 

- 

ii 

6 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . 

408 

42.5 

63.60 

• 

• 

1 

3 

20 

32 

61 

62 

55 

10 

41 

47 

45 

18 

2 

6 

14 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

62 

40.5 

49.00 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufaoturlng . . . ••••• 

Publio  utilities  •  . 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

346 

53 

52 

42.6 

42.0 

61.0 

54.60 

66.60 
52.60 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

20 

28 

10 

47 

8 

2 

20 

15 

61 

16 

9 

37 

2 

2 

47 

10 

44 

10 

17 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

13 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

Servioes  . . . . •••••••• 

129 

46 

67 

43.5 

40.0 

44.0 

54.00 

57.60 

54.00 

- 

1 

1 

18 

2 

9 

9 

20 

12 

5 

1 

4 

4 

28 

9 

27 

4 

2 

18 

4 

21 

10 

3 

9 

i 

6 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bookkeeping-maohine  operators,  olass  A  .. 

229 

41.5 

51.50 

- 

- 

7 

6 

12 

60 

10 

5 

33 

15 

23 

13 

19 

11 

14 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

71 

42.0 

55.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

17 

16 

3 

Nonmanufaoturlng  . . . . 

168 

41.5 

60.50 

. 

• 

• 

3 

6 

12 

43 

10 

6 

31 

15 

3 

12 

2 

IS 

' 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

52 

40.0 

47.00 

. 

2 

3 

21 

2 

14 

10 

Retail  trade  ...... ................ 

Finance  •• 

68 

30 

43.0 

40.5 

61.00 

60.60 

- 

- 

1 

4 

8 

1 

20 

1 

6 

5 

3 

10 

6 

1 

4 

i 

3 

3 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  conraunication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  i-i  i  Oj^ice  Occupation^  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  \J  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex,,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Women  -  Continued 

Bookkeeping-naohin#  operators,  elass  B  . . 

Manufacturing  . 

Nonmanufaoturing  ••••.••••••• . .  .  .  . 

Publio  utilities *  *  . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

Retail  trade  . . . 

Finanoe  •*  . 

Calculating -machine  operators 

(Comptometer  type)  „ . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . . . 

Nondurable  goods . . . 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . . . . 

Wholesale  trade  ••••• . 

Retail  trade  . . . 

Finanoe  **  . . . . 

Calculating -maohine  operators  (other  than 
Comptometer  type)  . 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

Nonmanufaoturing  ••••••• •••••••• . 

Finanoe**  •••••.. . . 

Clerks,  aoo ousting  . . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods . . . •••••• 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

Retail  trade  . . 

Finanoe  **  . . •••••••••• 

Services . •••••••••••• 

Clerks,  file,  olass  A . . 

Nonmanufaoturing . 

Publio  utilities  *  . . . 

Wholesale  trade  . 

F inano e  ** 

Cl.rki.  flit.  Dim  B . 

Manufacturing . . . . 

Nonmanufaoturing  ••••••••••••• . . 

Publio  utilities  *  . . . 

Wholesale  trade  ••••. . . 

Retail  trade . . . 

Finanoe  **  . . . . . 

Cl.rlc.  g«n.ral  . 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods . . . . . . 

Nondurable  goods  ••••.. . •••• 

Nonmanufaoturing 

Publio  utilities  *  . . 

Wholesale  trade  . . •••••••••• 

Retail  trade . . . •••••• 

Finanoe**  •••••••.•• . •••• . 


N  umber 
of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard 

Under 

% 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

and 

under 

32.60 

$ 

32. 6C 

36. OC 

$ 

36. OC 

37. 5C 

$ 

37. 5C 

40.  OC 

$ 

40. OC 

42. 6C 

$ 

42. 6C 

46. 0( 

$ 

46. 0< 

47. 6( 

$ 

47. 6( 

50.CK 

$ 

60. OC 

62. 5C 

$ 

62. 6< 

66. 0( 

$ 

56.0C 

57. 6( 

$ 

)57.60 

60.00 

* 

60.00 

65.00 

$ 

66.00 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

76.00 

$ 

76.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

86.00 

$ 

86.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

96.00 

S 

93.00 

100.00 

Lo.oo 

105k  00 

1$ 

105.00 

and 

541 

41.0 

$ 

41.60 

2 

15 

40 

71 

100 

97 

90 

39 

27 

23 

17 

12 

7 

1 

105 

40.5 

41.60 

- 

- 

- 

9 

27 

36 

14 

7 

3 

6 

2 

1 

436 

41.0 

41.60 

2 

16 

40 

62 

73 

61 

76 

32 

24 

17 

17 

12 

6 

14 

42.6 

46.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

110 

41.6 

44.60 

- 

10 

2 

9 

24 

6 

8 

3 

7 

11 

15 

10 

6 

74 

43.0 

41.00 

1 

4 

8 

12 

4 

7 

16 

18 

4 

226 

40.0 

40.00 

1 

1 

29 

39 

41 

41 

61 

8 

11 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

628 

40.6 

48.00 

3 

3 

14 

40 

23 

67 

.118 

86 

67 

47 

S3 

13 

66 

32 

25 

2 

93 

42.0 

49.00 

- 

2 

1 

14 

- 

2 

14 

19 

4 

6 

3 

4 

6 

15 

1 

2 

29 

42.0 

62.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

. 

3 

_ 

11 

1 

2 

_ 

64 

42.0 

47.50 

- 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

13 

18 

4 

6 

_ 

4 

6 

4 

635 

40.5 

47.50 

3 

1 

12 

26 

23 

65 

104 

67 

53 

41 

30 

9 

59 

17 

24 

188 

40.5 

49.50 

2 

- 

- 

11 

9 

24 

38 

9 

18 

19 

_ 

_ 

25 

13 

20 

194 

41.0 

45.00 

1 

1 

12 

14 

12 

27 

38 

37 

7 

9 

6 

26 

4 

1 

52 

40.0 

45.00 

“ 

“ 

i 

1 

2 

9 

7 

“ 

2 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110 

40.5 

44.60 

2 

4 

4 

9 

9 

18 

17 

16 

7 

13 

1 

1 

9 

1 

17 

42.0 

41.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

4 

- 

- 

• 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

93 

40.0 

46.00 

2 

4 

4 

5 

6 

16 

13 

15 

7 

13 

_ 

1 

9 

28 

40.0 

38.50 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

12 

3 

- 

- 

1292 

40.5 

46.00 

24 

68 

45 

109 

118 

241 

69 

176 

120 

86 

35 

67 

42 

10 

29 

20 

264 

40.0 

45.00 

- 

16 

12 

26 

15 

37 

17 

37 

24 

21 

4 

29 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

117 

40.0 

43.60 

16 

- 

26 

8 

24 

4 

6 

1 

4 

4 

12 

9 

1 

2 

1 

137 

40.0 

46.00 

- 

- 

12 

1 

7 

13 

13 

31 

23 

17 

_ 

17 

_ 

1 

2 

1058 

40.6 

46.00 

24 

42 

33 

83 

103 

204 

62 

139 

96 

64 

31 

38 

33 

8 

27 

18 

25 

18 

177 

40.5 

46.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

82 

7 

23 

26 

10 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

132 

42.6 

52.00 

- 

11 

- 

9 

6 

20 

2 

8 

4 

10 

8 

19 

12 

4 

1 

18 

26b 

39.5 

39.00 

22 

26 

28 

51 

38 

26 

19 

8 

23 

10 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

86 

41.0 

46.50 

2 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

44 

3 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

224 

40.0 

40.60 

10 

- 

24 

63 

29 

39 

21 

9 

8 

12 

1 

4 

3 

1 

196 

40.0 

40.00 

10 

_ 

24 

59 

13 

39 

21 

5 

17 

41.5 

46.50 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

“ 

68 

39.0 

41.50 

10 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

6 

11 

3 

3 

10 

_ 

2 

106 

40.0 

38.50 

- 

- 

21 

40 

IS 

21 

8 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

858 

40.0 

35.00 

179 

157 

180 

96 

70 

70 

29 

10 

10 

36 

2 

. 

. 

62 

40.0 

38.00 

i 

8 

18 

12 

- 

7 

2 

6 

6 

2 

776 

40.0 

35.00 

178 

149 

162 

83 

70 

63 

27 

4 

4 

34 

2 

_ 

_ 

126 

40.5 

41.00 

- 

8 

17 

34 

13 

4 

15 

_ 

2 

32 

44 

42.0 

36.00 

- 

16 

5 

4 

3 

16 

36 

42.0 

32.50 

10 

12 

5 

9 

560 

40.0 

33.60 

168 

113 

136 

36 

43 

43 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1286 

41.6 

46.60 

10 

18 

66 

141 

134 

169 

130 

171 

168 

77 

64 

41 

23 

25 

33 

17 

11 

304 

41.0 

47.60 

- 

6 

46 

23 

21 

36 

28 

39 

19 

12 

1 

9 

6 

16 

20 

13 

11 

_ 

142 

42.6 

60.50 

- 

- 

7 

6 

5 

10 

24 

34 

8 

7 

_ 

2 

1 

16 

9 

13 

_ 

162 

40.0 

44.50 

- 

5 

39 

17 

16 

25 

4 

6 

11 

5 

1 

7 

6 

_ 

11 

11 

_ 

_ 

982 

41.5 

44.50 

10 

11 

20 

118 

113 

134 

102 

132 

149 

65 

53 

32 

17 

9 

13 

4 

173 

42.0 

47.00 

- 

- 

1 

26 

21 

22 

13 

23 

8 

ii 

16 

13 

9 

4 

7 

_ 

264 

41.5 

47.00 

- 

i 

- 

13 

17 

41 

16 

15 

78 

30 

27 

9 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

288 

43.0 

40.50 

10 

10 

19 

59 

31 

41 

27 

69 

23 

1 

8 

217 

39.5 

47.00 

• 

“ 

“ 

26 

29 

47 

30 

40 

17 

3 

10 

6 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  comnuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities. 

»*  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-it  Office  0 ccufuUituU  -  Q<uUi*t44ed 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Sox,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

Weekly 

$ 

Under  30. QC 

$ 

32.50 

$ 

35.00 

$ 

37.50 

$ 

40.00 

$ 

42.50 

$ 

45.00 

$ 

47.50 

$ 

50.00 

$ 

52.50 

$ 

65.00 

$ 

57.60 

$ 

60.00 

$ 

65.00 

$ 

70.  OC 

5 

75.0C 

$ 

80.00 

$ 

85.00 

$ 

90.0C 

$ 

95.00 

1* 

10000 

s 

105. OC 

workers 

hours 

(Standard) 

earnings 

(Standard] 

* 

uncfer 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

and 

30.00 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

65.00 

70.00 

75. OC 

80.0C 

85. OC 

90.00 

96. OC 

100.00 

jhTioo 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

Clerks.  general  -  Continued 

Nonmanufacturing  -  Continued 

60 

228 

41.5 

40.0 

39.00 

44.50 

20 

11 

18 

29 

Clerks,  order  . 

6 

15 

67 

18 

9 

10 

10 

14 

24 

IS 

2 

Manufacturing  . . 

24 

204 

92 

41.0 

40.0 

39.0 

40.5 

45.00 

44.50 

46.50 
36.00 

6 

15 

11 

4 

25 

21 

5 

7 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

13 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

• 

43 

6 

15 

8 

” 

_ 

“ 

~ 

” 

“ 

Clerics,  payroll  . . . . 

429 

41.5 

48.50 

. 

1 

45 

19 

66 

43 

49 

22 

66 

36 

27 

14 

18 

5 

7 

11 

Manufacturing  . . 

104 

52 

~~  41.6 

41.6 

41.5 

41.5 

43.5 

41.5 
40.0 

43.5 

55.50 

51.50 

59.50 

46.50 

45.50 

47.50 
48.00 
46.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

7 

2 

6 

32 

12 

6 

6 

4 

- 

- 

6 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

325 

66 

57 

36 

49 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

" 

21 

14 

" 

6 

- 

11 

“ 

* 

• 

8 

8 

- 

1 

“ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

6 

2 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

” 

“ 

“ 

3 

“ 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

• 

9 

" 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

" 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

” 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

Duplioating-maohine  operators  . 

43 

41.0 

39.50 

5 

3 

1 

2 

9 

14 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

■  — 

1 

. 

. 

. 

Nonmanufao turing  . 

30 

15 

41.  <5 

42.0 

40.0 

38.00 

40.00 

32.50 

5 

3 

1 

2 

9 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  a*  . . . . . 

11 

5 

3 

2 

“ 

” 

“ 

” 

“ 

■ 

• 

“ 

“ 

Key-Dunoh  operators  . 

268 

40.5 

42.50 

6 

14 

35 

28 

30 

27 

43 

22 

25 

19 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

Manufacturing  . . 

27 

241 

68 

143 

43.5 

40.0 

41.0 

39.5 

55.00 

2 

1 

1 

2 

43 

10 

1 

21 

25 

17 

8 

11 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

" 

” 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.00 

“ 

1 

” 

“ 

” 

” 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

P 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Office  eirls  . 

170 

40.0 

33.50 

47 

47 

20 

26 

14 

15 

_ 

1 

. 

Nonmanufaoturing  . 

162 

41 

62 

40.5 

40.0 

39.5 

33.50 

45 

47 

20 

26 

14 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Finance  **  . . . 

33.00 

26 

16 

7 

2 

" 

1 

“ 

** 

“ 

“ 

** 

• 

" 

” 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Secretaries  . 

1308 

40.5 

56.50 

18 

49 

59 

124 

148 

117 

97 

176 

108 

159 

122 

64 

32 

21 

5 

8 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

“361 

114 

247 

947 

193 

228 

79 

313 

134 

41.0 

42.5 

40.6 

40.5 
41.0 
41.0 

41.5 
40.0 

59.80 

63.50 

57.50 
65.00 

58.50 
53.00 
65.60 
54.00 

■ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

45 

37 

8 

76 

22 

67 

53 

16 

21 

2 

2 

1 

- 

. 

“ 

T 

“ 

• 

8 

6 

17 

12 

19 

19 

8 

18 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

18 

49 

5 

54 

2 

118 

46 

29 

2 

59 

10 

48 

34 

8 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

80 

89 

100 

86 

92 

69 

48 

11 

19 

3 

7 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

16 

37 

16 

26 

15 

26 

22 

17 

3 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

. 

" 

“ 

“ 

4 

11 

9 

19 

9 

26 

33 

40 

5 

29 

17 

21 

11 

17 

2 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

20 

2 

9 

8 

2 

5 

7 

9 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

16 

10 

43 

43 

20 

31 

36 

38 

38 

11 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

16 

2 

9 

14 

13 

10 

12 

12 

12 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Stenographers,  general  . 

1761 

41.0 

48.50 

10 

7 

16 

126 

74 

207 

201 

264 

214 

196 

114 

72 

94 

59 

85 

10 

15 

Manufacturing  . . . . .  .... 

381 

163 

41.8 

44.0 

40.0 

41.0 

41.0 

41.0 

62. SO 

- 

- 

1 

12 

2 

40 

23 

14 

40 

68 

69 

1 

15 

9 

24 

67 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

218 

1380 

352 

471 

179 

280 

37 
167 

38 

45 

28 

40 

10 

30 

224 

24 

24 

1 

6 

3 

11 

57 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

113 

72 

178 

44 

44 

45 

• 

9 

6 

13 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

146 

126 

113 

57 

85 

35 

18 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

24 

5b 

68 

34 

30 

10 

34 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

54 

77 

55 

55 

60 

20 

22 

- 

10 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

14 

12 

20 

36 

6 

12 

13 

6 

11 

20 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

55 

23 

24 

10 

19 

18 

S 

' 

“ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  coumunloation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
##  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-is  Office  OccupationA.  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sox,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Under 

$ 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

and 

under 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

% 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.60 

$ 

52.60 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

57.60 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

66.00 

$ 

65.00 

70.00 

S 

70.00 

76.00 

S 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

96.00 

S 

95.00 

100.00 

s 

100.00 

105.00 

$ 

105.00 

and 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

Stenographers .  technioal  . 

174 

39.0 

53.00 

4 

1 

16 

17 

73 

14 

2 

35 

6 

2 

2 

2 

Switchboard  operators  . 

405 

43.0 

41.00 

7 

24 

50 

81 

42 

48 

49 

55 

17 

8 

2 

10 

2 

7 

3 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

34 

42.0 

48.50 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

- 

2 

- 

. 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . . 

15 

44.5 

60.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

19 

40.5 

39.50 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

. 

2 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

Nonmanuf  aoturing . . . . 

371 

43.0 

40.00 

7 

24 

43 

80 

41 

41 

48 

53 

16 

4 

2 

8 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

Publio  utilities  *  •••• . 

55 

41.5 

45.00 

- 

1 

- 

7 

3 

6 

15 

10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

2 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

- 

Retail  trade . . . . 

133 

44.6 

38.60 

5 

5 

6 

50 

25 

4 

17 

20 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Switchboard  operator-receptionists  . 

371 

41.0 

42.00 

3 

11 

8 

66 

46 

100 

48 

36 

21 

11 

4 

12 

3 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

139 

40.5 

42.50 

- 

5 

- 

23 

30 

21 

21 

8 

14 

7 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . 

52 

40.0 

42.00 

. 

- 

- 

8 

14 

17 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

4 

- 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurabl e  goods  •••••.. . 

87 

41.0 

42.60 

. 

5 

- 

15 

16 

4 

21 

6 

12 

5 

• 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufaoturing  . 

232 

41.5 

41.50 

3 

6 

8 

43 

16 

79 

27 

28 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

8 

• 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

Publio  utilities  *•••••.. . 

32 

42.5 

44.00 

- 

6 

7 

6 

10 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

40.0 

40.50 

3 

4 

6 

13 

25 

4 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tabulating-maohine  operators  . 

67 

40.0 

45.00 

. 

5 

8 

4 

1 

3 

18 

_ 

3 

8 

10 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufaoturing . . 

67 

40.0 

45.00 

_ 

5 

8 

4 

1 

3 

18 

- 

3 

8 

10 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . . . . . 

15 

40.5 

46.50 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

Transoribing-maohine  operators,  general  • 

280 

40.6 

44.00 

4 

7 

9 

25 

42 

61 

24 

22 

21 

23 

18 

22 

2 

Nonmanufaoturing  . 

247 

40.5 

43.50 

4 

7 

9 

26 

42 

45 

23 

22 

21 

23 

10 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Publio  utilities  *  . 

18 

42.0 

48.00 

. 

- 

- 

4 

4 

. 

. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . . •••••••• 

74 

41.5 

43.00 

- 

- 

4 

9 

11 

18 

8 

6 

7 

7 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finanoe  ** . . . 

145 

40.0 

43.00 

4 

7 

5 

12 

27 

19 

15 

15 

12 

15 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Typists,  olass  A  . 

696 

40.6 

42.00 

_ 

8 

58 

69 

109 

116 

128 

100 

47 

25 

26 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing . . . 

154 

40.0 

42.60 

- 

- 

16 

17 

19 

28 

19 

8 

28 

4 

12 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanuf  ao  tur  ing . . 

642 

40.5 

42.00 

- 

8 

42 

62 

90 

88 

109 

92 

19 

21 

14 

6 

2 

_ 

257 

Typists,  olass  B  . 

1009 

40.0 

36.50 

121 

170 

165 

160 

184 

111 

68 

32 

8 

10 

Manuf aetur ing  •«.•• . 

95 

41.0 

42.00 

12 

25 

12 

6 

18 

12 

10 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

48 

40.6 

46.50 

. 

14 

8 

3 

8 

- 

5 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . . 

914 

40.0 

36.00 

121 

158 

140 

138 

178 

93 

58 

20 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

8 

1/  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  eomnunioatian,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-2j 


P’u^e&LiOMcU  and  *7 ecJtnical  Occupation* 


(Average  straight- tine  weekly  hours  and  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied 
on  an  area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Table  a-3:  Maintenance  and.  Pouted  Plant  Occupation * 


(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  In  selected  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951) 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

N1 

JMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY 

EARNINGS  OF- 

Under 

* 

0.85 

$ 

0.85 

and 

under 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

•  96 

i 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.06 

$ 

1.06 

1.10 

s 

1.10 

1.16 

$ 

1.16 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.26 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.36 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1 .45 

$ 

1.46 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.70 

$ 

1.80 

S 

1.90 

$ 

2.00 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.30 

and 

Carpenters,  malntensmoe  . 

139 

$ 

1.68 

3 

2 

6 

.  1>90 

— 2 tQQ 

2.10 

2*30 

—3*30 

°Ysr 

■anuraoxurmg . 

Nonmanufaoturlng . 

62 

87 

1.81 

1.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

14 

13 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

12 

s 

2 

Retail  trad . 

29 

1.87 

” 

2 

3 

6 

16 

29 

7 

8 

2 

- 

• 

_ 

9 

3 

" 

" 

• 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

5 

4 

1 

_ 

, 

9 

2 

gleotrlolans,  maintenance  . 

168 

1.71 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

6 

4 

2 

9 

. . . 

Durable  good . 

108 

81 

1.76 

1.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

16 

6 

18 

12 

11 

2b 

6 

14 

14 

_ 5_ 

4 

—12 

11 

— 

Nondurable  good.  . 

27 

1.70 

" 

“ 

4 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

6 

12 

11 

_ 

6 

13 

4 

10 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

50 

1.62 

“ 

“ 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

11 

• 

1 

1 

” 

9 

6 

3 

- 

5 

- 

1 

1 

19 

_ 

1 

1 

3«lp-r«.  stationary . 

154 

1.63 

- 

- 

. 

• 

6 

. 

6 

21 

16 

15 

1 

Durable  goods  . 

74 

27 

1.76 

1.75 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

- 

4 

15 

19 

8 

4 

1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

1 

Nondurable  goods  . 

47 

" 

8 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

8 

4 

_ 

1 

6 

Nonmanufaoturlng . 

80 

' 

“ 

“ 

• 

“ 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

11 

4 

4 

Publio  utilities  a  . 

38 

m 

" 

6 

13 

16 

7 

- 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

5 

1 

H 

Servioea  . 

” 

” 

• 

- 

- 

16 

3 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 . 28 

3 

’ 

6 

9 

3 

- 

“ 

• 

3 

' 

- 

1 

- 

' 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table.  :  ' 

*  Transport,  tl on  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallae,  Tex.,  June  1951 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  A-3t  M aintenance  and  Pow&i  Plant  Occupation*  -  Continued. 

(Average  hourly  earnings  l/  for  men  In  selected,  occupations  studied  on 
an  area  basis  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951) 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

■ 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

0.85 

S 

0.85 

and 

under 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.06 

1.10 

S 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.36 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

S 

1.60 

1.70 

S 

1.70 

1.80 

S 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.30 

$ 

2.30 

and 

over 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  . 

95 

$ 

1.44 

3 

7 

16 

1 

2 

6 

1 

6 

8 

3 

22 

16 

5 

Manufacturing  . 

57 

1.46 

- 

- 

- 

16 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

4 

16 

. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

29 

1.30 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

8 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

6 

. 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

28 

1.61 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Helpers,  trades,  maintenance . . . . 

S86 

1.23 

26 

14 

31 

_ 

10 

3 

8 

50 

51 

42 

61 

25 

62 

1 

2 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m 

Manufacturing  . 

292 

1.26 

8 

2 

27 

- 

1 

3 

3 

44 

47 

36 

36 

22 

52 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  •  ••• . . . 

94 

1.11 

17 

12 

4 

- 

9 

- 

5 

6 

4 

6 

26 

3 

“ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Machinists,  maintenance . 

154 

1.63 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

6 

• 

1 

16 

1 

8 

46 

13 

10 

9 

_ 

12 

_ 

6 

Manufacturing . . . 

126 

1.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

4 

- 

4 

1 

6 

37 

13 

10 

6 

- 

12 

- 

6 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . • . . 

28 

1.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

12 

- 

3 

8 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Maintenance  men.  general  utility  . 

477 

1.43 

_ 

11 

6 

14 

8 

16 

16 

22 

60 

29 

41 

63 

38 

46 

40 

33 

9 

6 

_ 

1 

2 

17 

Manufacturing . . . 

294 

1.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4 

4 

6 

20 

68 

14 

13 

46 

22 

36 

20 

20 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

17 

Durable  goods  ••••••••••••••• . 

146 

1.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

14 

13 

8 

13 

36 

2 

16 

12 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  ••••••••• . . . 

148 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

2 

6 

45 

6 

- 

10 

20 

20 

8 

- 

1 

3 

- 

1 

17 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . ••••• . . . 

183 

1.39 

- 

- 

11 

6 

5 

4 

12 

9 

2 

2 

16 

28 

17 

16 

10 

20 

13 

8 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . . 

49 

1.27 

- 

- 

7 

- 

5 

4 

10 

4 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Retail  trade  . . •••••• . . 

38 

1.56 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

. 

1 

2 

- 

- 

7 

6 

8 

6 

1 

3 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

Finanoe  **  . . . . . 

65 

1.36 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

9 

27 

2 

9 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Servioes  .  •••••• . 

36 

1.41 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

11 

- 

2 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics,  automotive  (maintenance)  . 

1164 

1.48 

_ 

10 

4 

11 

43 

16 

2 

19 

45 

111 

162 

92 

20 

114 

442 

39 

4 

13 

_ 

12 

6 

_ 

Manufacturing . . . 

— Vr — 

1.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

- 

12 

4 

- 

Durabl e  goods . . . . . 

14 

1.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurabl e  goods  . •••••• 

33 

1.78 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

12 

4 

- 

Nonmanufaoturing . . . . . 

1117 

1.47 

- 

- 

10 

4 

11 

43 

16 

2 

19 

45 

109 

158 

85 

18 

113 

438 

37 

3 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Public  utilities  *  •••••••••• . 

886 

1.45 

- 

- 

10 

4 

10 

43 

10 

2 

16 

28 

101 

147 

85 

17 

110 

274 

27 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Retail  trade  . •••••••••••••••• 

44 

1.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

6 

3 

- 

- 

1 

3 

10 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

250 

1.69 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

6 

2 

27 

25 

15 

16 

6 

14 

22 

38 

45 

26 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

162 

1.66 

- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

_ 

4 

- 

2 

16 

_ 

- 

16 

- 

14 

19 

36 

45 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . . 

88 

1.47 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

6 

- 

11 

25 

15 

“ 

6 

- 

3 

2 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UillwriAhto  . 

El 

1.85 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

6 

6 

2 

13 

5 

11 

_ 

_ 

Painters,  maintenance  . 

144 

1.41 

3 

3 

41 

9 

7 

7 

4 

9 

2 

1 

24 

17 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

Manufacturing  •••••.••••••• . . . 

16 

1.86 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

4 

" 

• 

Nonmanufaoturing  . . 

128 

1.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

41 

9 

7 

7 

4 

9 

2 

1 

22 

11 

3 

• 

" 

2 

3 

Public  utilities  *  . 

16 

1.44 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

“ 

~ 

- 

“ 

Retail  trade . . . . 

14 

1.78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

3 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

" 

2 

3 

1 

Services . . . 

34 

1.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

' 

Plunbers.  maintenance  . 

19 

1.44 

2 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tool-and-die  makers  (other  than  tool -and- 

81 

1.94 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

- 

16 

29 

20 

6 

2 

“ 

_ 

l/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  connunlcatlon,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 

975736  0  -  51  -2 
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Table  A-4t  Custodial,  li/ a'veJtonA.ituf.  and  SUiftfxutty  OccMfxaiionA 


(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an 
area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourlv 

Under 

$ 

0.55 

$  , 
0.60 

$  , 
0.65 

*0.70 

$ 

0.75 

5  . 
0.80 

s  _ 
0.85 

$0.90 

$ 

0.95 

*1.00 

$ 

1.05 

$ 

1.10 

$1.15 

*1.20 

*  1.25 

*1.30 

i.40 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

$ 

1.80 

workers 

earnings 

% 

under 

and 

0.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

over 

Guards  . 

151  . 

$ 

1.33 

1 

3 

4 

13 

6 

17 

19 

3 

3 

30 

20 

13 

19 

Manufacturing . 

94 

1.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

7 

- 

- 

17 

2 

11 

20 

12 

- 

- 

19 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

57 

1.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

6 

6 

17 

2 

3 

1 

19 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  ** . . 

41 

1.23 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

19 

1 

“ 

“ 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (men)  . 

2798 

.88 

56 

13 

96 

105 

270 

94 

547 

221 

151 

199 

206 

270 

131 

76 

100 

50 

58 

87 

39 

2 

27 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

856 

1.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

124 

72 

55 

77 

80 

138 

44 

24 

52 

16 

40 

74 

36 

- 

24 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

419 

1.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

32 

24 

40 

9 

32 

44 

14 

52 

4 

38 

34 

34 

- 

24 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

437 

.96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

40 

31 

37 

71 

106 

- 

10 

- 

12 

2 

40 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

1942 

.82 

56 

13 

96 

105 

270 

94 

423 

149 

96 

122 

126 

132 

87 

52 

48 

34 

18 

13 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  •  . 

404 

.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

34 

11 

16 

59 

87 

56 

60 

42 

28 

4 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

211 

.92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

81 

8 

20 

33 

8 

15 

1 

2 

2 

26 

- 

10 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Retail  trade  . 

629 

.79 

»  _ 

12 

48 

75 

91 

40 

119 

86 

35 

15 

8 

31 

23 

3 

18 

4 

18 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

439 

.78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

7 

159 

31 

16 

14 

20 

28 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Services  . . . . 

259 

.64 

56 

i 

48 

30 

22 

44 

30 

13 

9 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (women)  . 

1036 

.54 

348 

312 

30 

170 

6 

1 

42 

48 

28 

35 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

57 

.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

28 

1 

20 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

979 

.52 

348 

312 

30 

170 

6 

1 

34 

20 

27 

15 

7 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AA 

20 

27 

15 

6 

6 

81 

y  17 

6 

Kji 

1  O  1 

6 

Services  . 

332 

.36 

4/331 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Order  fillers  . 

957 

1.14 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

12 

26 

42 

74 

65 

66 

126 

99 

74 

28 

30 

48 

132 

32 

25 

30 

20 

28 

Manufacturing  . 

“262' 

1.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

17 

1 

12 

9 

24 

- 

6 

6 

4 

6 

92 

29 

1 

3 

- 

28 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

695 

1.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

2 

25 

73 

53 

57 

102 

99 

68 

22 

26 

42 

40 

3 

24 

27 

20 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

494 

1.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

24 

54 

43 

34 

92 

26 

50 

21 

16 

42 

30 

1 

6 

27 

20 

- 

Retail  trade  . 

115 

1.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

7 

6 

15 

8 

13 

18 

1 

10 

- 

10 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

Packers  (men)  . 

423 

1.04 

_ 

i 

3 

15 

46 

49 

51 

29 

10 

51 

1 

37 

4 

31 

6 

39 

30 

_ 

20 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

187 

1.05 

- 

- 

- 

. 

44 

26 

12 

9 

3 

6 

- 

- 6"^ 

2 

20 

4 

35 

20 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

56 

1.00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

131 

1.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

14 

4 

5 

3 

6 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

35 

20 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

236 

1.03 

- 

- 

- 

i 

3 

15 

2 

23 

39 

20 

7 

45 

1 

31 

2 

ii 

2 

4 

10 

- 

20 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . : . 

148 

1.08 

- 

- 

- 

* 

14 

16 

24 

4 

34 

11 

ii 

- 

4 

10 

20 

- 

Packers  (women)  . 

200 

.89 

_ 

_ 

2 

60 

34 

25 

3 

72 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

186 

.89 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

30 

24 

2 

72 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Nonmamif ncturl  ng  , ,  . . . . 

U 

.87 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

2 

4 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

AQ 

ShlpDin*  clerks  . 

374 

1.30 

10 

18 

28 

5 

25 

15 

20 

26 

25 

17 

29 

64 

31 

11 

31 

19 

Manufacturing  . 

145 

1.43 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

12 

1 

8 

9 

63 

5 

11 

10 

11 

45 

1  ?7 

3 

Nondurable  goods  . 

100 

1.46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

6 

12 

1 

i 

42 

1 

11 

10 

11 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

229 

1.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

18 

28 

5 

20 

15 

10 

14 

24 

9 

20 

1 

26 

- 

21 

8 

Wholesale  trade  . 

139 

1.28 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

_ 

10 

4 

u 

8 

4 

11 

17 

- 

18 

_ 

18 

- 

19 

6 

Retail  trade  . 

84 

1.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

18 

1 

6 

7 

6 

3 

7 

9 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

Receiving  clerks  . 

213 

1.30 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

15 

43 

11 

10 

8 

2 

6 

10 

12 

25 

1 

3 

43 

Manufacturing  . . 

90 

1.57 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

3 

4 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

9 

11 

1 

1 

h 43— 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

123 

1.11 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

6 

40 

7 

5 

7 

2 

6 

7 

3 

14 

- 

2 

Wholesale  trade  . 

58 

1.11 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

3 

23 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

2 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Retail  trade  . 

60 

1.09 

1 

3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

17 

4 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June.  1951 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  IAB0R 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  a-Uj  Custodial,  li/ a'leJttmiuu^  and.  Shipping  Occupation*  -  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earn  Inga  1  /  far  selected  occupations  2/  studied  on  an 
area  basis  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  Industry  division,  Jui»  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY 

EARNINGS  OF- 

—  •• 

- - 

-■ 

Occupation  and  industry  dir is ion 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Jnder 

> 

5.50 

$ 

0.60 

and 

under 

$ 

0.56 

$ 

0.00 

$ 

0.65 

% 

0.70 

$ 

0.75 

$ 

0.80 

$ 

0.85 

$ 

0.90 

$ 

0.95 

% 

1.00 

$ 

1.05 

$ 

1.10 

$ 

1.15 

$ 

1.20 

$ 

1.25 

% 

1.30 

$ 

1.40 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

l$ 

1  1.70 

T$ 

1 1.80 
and 

•  55 

.60 

.66 

.70 

•  T6 

.80 

.85 

.90 

•  96 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

over 

Shipp  In*-  and-  reo  el  vlng  olerks . 

002 

$ 

1.25 

24 

26 

17 

81 

6 

26 

23 

18 

22 

61 

83 

122 

Manufacturing . 

74 

1.34 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

- 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

2 

11 

- 

16 

“ 

” 

“ 

” 

8 

• 

7 

8 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

| 

528 

“ 

17 

23 

12 

11 

” 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

- 

- 

16 

6 

26 

15 

11 

16 

43 

76 

122 

32 

90 

2 

- 

1 

“ 

13 

6 

4 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

16 

52 

6 

65 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

10 

12 

- 

- 

24 

69 

38 

24 

13 

- 

- 

1 

" 

“ 

“ 

■ 

2 

1 

11 

6 

19 

- 

18 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Stook  handlers  and  truokers,  hand . 

1761 

1.06 

- 

7 

- 

2 

7 

21 

289 

162 

172 

132 

87 

85 

45 

91 

67 

136 

18 

292 

31 

30 

22 

Manufacturing . ••••••••••••••• . 

688 

1.12 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

200 

32 

16 

19 

25 

18 

39 

1 

4 

29 

4 

37 

18 

179 

22 

4 

76 

. 

366 

“ 

19 

153 

36 

1 

4 

19 

4 

34 

14 

46 

12 

4 

- 

76 

- 

4 

" 

“ 

10 

“ 

3 

4 

133 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

462 

362 

107 

56 

45 

48 

84 

41 

62 

63 

99 

- 

113 

9 

26 

22 

- 

- 

113 

1 

42 

27 

12 

41 

29 

96 

- 

113 

9 

6 

22 

- 

- 

43 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

14 

13 

13 

24 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truok  drivers,  light  (under  li  tons)  . 

886 

1.03 

. 

. 

3 

• 

7 

3 

219 

48 

40 

47 

14 

89 

17 

18 

61 

12 

260 

42 

8 

7 

Manufacturing . 

162 

1.02 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

11 

28 

24 

10 

1 

14 

16 

15 

3 

4 

1 

35 

- 

- 

• 

28 

24 

16 

10 

37 

“ 

14 

14 

13 

1 

4 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

723 

272 

183 

214 

64 

1 

13 

" 

2 

2 

2 

- 

i 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

1 

3 

48 

8 

259 

7 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

" 

14 

4 

13 

“ 

6 

30 

“ 

“ 

- 

6 

262 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

139 

8 

10 

1 

1 

43 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

20 

4 

14 

• 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

9 

25 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truok  drivers,  aedium  (l^  tons  to  and 
inoludinjc  4  tons)  . 

1061 

1.05 

1 

82 

124 

58 

36 

100 

69 

40 

126 

40 

258 

58 

47 

18 

5 

Manufacturing  •  • . . . 

121 

52 

69 

940 

429 

241 

269 

1.09 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

8 

- 

9 

33 

26 

8 

8 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

8 

“ 

7 

21 

16 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

102 

58 

36 

24 

12 

92 

12 

38 

42 

" 

2 

12 

10 

8 

8 

“ 

5 

2 

- 

- 

69 

31 

92 

14 

260 

50 

47 

13 

3 

- 

Wholasals  trad* 

.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

24 

40 

18 

16 

62 

18 

12 

86 

7 

211 

35 

47 

6 

1 

8 

3 

- 

: 

“ 

62 

“ 

1 

1 

7 

7 

4 

3 

42 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truck  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type).. 

432 

1.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

2 

1 

10 

30 

17 

3 

4 

39 

47 

81 

21 

163 

8 

6 

79 

1.18 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

14 

8 

- 

- 

18 

2 

15 

2 

6 

4 

- 

. 

144 

“ 

2 

9 

3 

4 

21 

47 

79 

6 

161 

2 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

2 

“ 

8 

" 

• 

- 

20 

78 

1 

30 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Truok  drivers.  hoary  (over  4  tons,  other  than 
trailer  type)  . 

1 

11 

1 

1 

11 

1 

' 

* 

57 

1.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

_ 

14 

4 

1 

11 

17  1 

Manufacturing . . . . 

32 

1.36 

8 

4 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  oomunlcatlon,  and  other  publlo  utllitlee. 
**  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  A-4i  Custodial,  hO ' a'leilOuA.iwj.  and.  SUiflfUM}  Occupation*  -  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an 
area  basis  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

t 

0.50 

$ 

0.60 

and 

under 

.56 

$ 

0.66 

.60 

$ 

0.60 

.65 

$ 

0.65 

.70 

$ 

0.70 

.75 

$ 

0.75 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

•  85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

•  95 

$ 

0.96 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.06 

$ 

1.06 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.60 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

and 

over 

Truckers,  power  (fork-lift)  . . 

376 

$ 

1.30 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11 

16 

20 

22 

5 

33 

23 

44 

27 

66 

23 

35 

29 

32 

533 

U3 5~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

6 

16 

6 

33 

20 

8 

27 

11 

21 

17 

21 

. 

32 

Durable  goods  . • . . . 

170 

63 

1.28 

1.44 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

: 

: 

16 

” 

6 

16 

5 

33 

20 

8 

15 

12 

11 

6 

15 

8 

9 

21 

- 

32 

Publio  utilities  •  . . . 

Watchmen  . 

142 

100 

276 

1.25 

1.21 

.93 

2 

14 

9 

14 

16 

47 

11 

16 

36 

14 

14 

28 

6 

4 

6 

17 

7 

3 

2 

12 

36 

36 

19 

13 

44 

44 

4 

2 

16 

18 

8 

- 

- 

123 

1.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

8 

- 

14 

10 

2 

6 

3 

2 

16 

13 

4 

16 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . • . 

32 

1.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

4 

2 

4 

- 

2 

- 

4 

. 

4 

. 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

91 

1.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

10 

6 

- 

2 

3 

- 

16 

9 

4 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufaoturing . . . . . 

153 

.83 

2 

14 

9 

14 

- 

16 

18 

8 

- 

22 

18 

4 

11 

4 

10 

3 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Publio  utilities  *  . . . 

14 

•  95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

4 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

69 

•  85 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

9 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

.80 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

6 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Services  . . . . . 

25 

.76 

2 

6 

2 

6 

8 

2 

‘ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

• 

- 

1/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2/  Study  limited  to  men  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

2 /  All  workers  at  45  to  50  cents. 

ij  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  30  to  35  cents,  75  workers;  35  to  40  cents,  236  workers;  40  to  45  cents,  17  workers;  45  to  50  cents,  3  workers. 
•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  B-232*  Men'l  and  BatfA.'  Walk  QloOtuuf.  1/ 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

$ 

0.75 

and 

under 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

•  85 

$ 

0.86 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.96 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.06 

$ 

1.06 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.26 

$ 

1.26 

1.30 

S 

1.30 

1.36 

$ 

1.36 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.46 

$ 

1.46 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.56 

S 

1.66 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.66 

$ 

1.66 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.76 

S 

1.76 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.86 

S 

1.85 

and 

over 

Men 

$ 

Adjusters  (repairmen),  sewing  machine 

9 

1.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Cutters,  machine . . . •••••••• 

10 

1.43 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

Prossers,  finish,  maohine  . 

14 

1.21 

1 

1 

6 

.84 

2 

2 

Women 

Button  sewers,  maohine . . . 

12 

.91 

1 

4 

Buttonhole  makers,  maohine  . . . . 

12 

•  89 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Inspectors,  final  (examiners)  . . . 

26 

•  86 

1 

10 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sewing-maohine  operators,  work  pants  . 

327 

.92 

62 

75 

22 

12 

81 

10 

21 

17 

11 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

" 

• 

“ 

" 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  boys'  work  clothing. 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
D.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  b-35i  M ’ ac/tine'uf.  OnAu^t'uei  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  g/ 

of 

hourly 

Under 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

workers 

earnings 

* 

y 

0.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

Assemblers,  class  A  . 

152 

$ 

1.55 

2 

7 

2 

21 

41 

36 

27 

9 

5 

2 

Assemblers,  class  B . . 

148 

1.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

6 

13 

33 

30 

25 

4 

13 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Assemblers,  class  C . . . 

108 

1.02 

18 

33 

12 

2 

- 

13 

7 

1 

13 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

pi  a  ,  a  •  Alma 

1 

15 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

IP 

1.^7 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Janitors  . . . 

81 

1.00 

14 

7 

u 

14 

27 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Machine-tool  operators,  production, 

class  A  4/ . 

296 

1.60 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

34 

36 

30 

43 

48 

19 

16 

53 

7 

9 

“ 

- 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

110 

1.^4 

5 

19 

14 

14 

11 

3 

38 

4 

2 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  A  . . . . 

29 

1.56 

8 

3 

5 

8 

3 

1 

i 

- 

. 

Mming-inflp.Mnfl  operators,  class  A . . 

32 

1.61 

5 

4 

6 

6 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Screw-machine  operators,  automatic, 

a  a  , 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

24 

16 

10 

11 

8 

Machine-tool  operators,  production. 

179 

1.29 

- 

- 

6 

4 

5 

47 

27 

10 

47 

H 

10 

4 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

35 

1.23 

4 

5 

(y 

3 

1 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

54 

1 

22 

3 

18 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Machine-tool  operators,  production. 

98 

i.oe 

6 

2 

12 

25 

13 

9 

11 

4 

6 

8 

2 

“ 

*• 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

" 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

47 

1  66 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Tool-end-die  makers  (other  than 

l.ftA 

1 

1 

11 

7 

1 

9 

3 

31 

1.11 

_ 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 

9 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

29 

15 

9 

22 

8 

4 

3 

1 

148 

1.36 

2 

19 

32 

38 

33 

2 

22 

1/  ftie  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers  in  non-electrical  machinery  industries  (Group  35)  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1945  edition)  prepared  by 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  machine-tool  accessory  establishments  with  more  than  7  workers  were  surveyed. 
2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

(J  Includes  data  for  operators  of  other  machine  tools  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Imbor  Statistics 
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Table  B-53i  i  ?befLCi/U*ti&tit  <and  'lOomest  'A  R-eady-  To-  rkJ*aA 


St&ueA  U 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average  2 / 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard] 

Under 

: 

25.00 

$ 

25.00 

«nd 

under 

30.00 

fo.oo 

35.00 

35.00 

40.00 

40.00 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

70.00 

75.00 

75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

90.00 

90.00 

95.00 

g 

8  ‘  8 

100.00 

105.00 

105.00 

110.00 

Ilo.oo 

115.00 

£.5.00 

120.00 

£20.00 

125.00 

£5.00 

130.00 

£0.00 

and 

over 

Men 

$ 

Carpenters,  maintenance  . 

u 

42.0 

82.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

17 

42.0 

30.50 

1 

6 

6 

4 

16 

41.5 

50.50 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

127 

41.0 

32.50 

2 

18 

68 

34 

4 

i 

33 

41.0 

40.50 

1 

2 

u 

13 

3 

Sales  clerks: 

Floor  coverings  . 

25 

41.0 

89.50 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Major  appliances  (refrigerators, 

stoves,  washers,  etc.  -  excludes 

radios  and  television)  . 

114 

41.5 

83.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

l 

2 

7 

2 

12 

14 

8 

9 

5 

10 

6 

4 

8 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

9 

Men' 8  clothing . . . 

52 

43.0 

78.50 

- 

- 

- 

l 

10 

6 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Men's  furnishingB  . 

39 

42.0 

72.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

i 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

4 

Women's  shoes  . 

63 

40.5 

67.00 

- 

- 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

10 

4 

3 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

- 

i 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Stockmen : 

115 

41.5 

31.50 

1 

50 

39 

15 

4 

4 

2 

Warehouse  . 

28 

41.0 

40.00 

5 

7 

13 

2 

1 

Tailors,  alteration,  men's  garments  . 

19 

42.5 

60.50 

1 

2 

6 

4 

4 

2 

Women 

Cashier-wrappers  . 

168 

41.5 

30.00 

22 

48 

72 

25 

1 

Elevator  operators,  passenger  . 

44 

41.5 

28.00 

10 

12 

19 

3 

Fitters .  women ' s  garments  . . 

37 

42.5 

58.50 

5 

6 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sales  clerks: 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  «nd 

blankets  . 

94 

42.0 

41.  oo 

_ 

24 

16 

12 

17 

10 

6 

2 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Blouses  and  neckwear  . 

38 

42.0 

44.00 

i 

3 

7 

7 

9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

Boys'  furnishings  . 

30 

42.5 

37.50 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

5 

1 

Housewares  (except  china,  glass- 

warn  nnd  lumps)  . t,_  ,,  , 

36 

41.5 

39.00 

1 

4 

12 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Men's  furnishings  . 

30 

42.5 

40.50 

7 

7 

2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Notions,  trimmings  . T  _  T  r 

41 

43.0 

28.50 

10 

17 

7 

3 

2 

1 

Silverware  and  jewelry  (excluding 

costume  jewelry)  . . . 

13 

40.5 

47.50 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

i 

2 

_ 

«. 

i 

i 

1 

Women's  accessories  (hosiery. 

gloves,  handbags)  . 

118 

42.0 

38.00 

2 

36 

28 

15 

13 

9 

4 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

Women's  and  mlnssn'  dresses  . T. 

180 

42.5 

42.50 

20 

27 

38 

37 

9 

12 

9 

1 

6 

3 

_ 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Women's  and  misses'  suits  wnd 

coats  . 

86 

42.0 

60.00 

1 

3 

12 

17 

10 

6 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

i 

1 

3 

.  i/  **^e  8tu^y  covered  establishments  with  more  than  50  workers  In  department  stores  (Group  53U)  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  stores  (Group  5621)  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual 

(1949  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2/  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular^  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours • 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
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Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Ave 

RAGE 

NI 

JMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

— i — 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

$ 

20.00 

and 

under 

22.50 

$ 

22.50 

25.00 

$ 

25.00 

27.60 

$ 

27.50 

30.00 

S 

30.00 

32.60 

$ 

32.50 

36.00 

$ 

36.00 

37.50 

$ 

37. 6C 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

45.00 

% 

45.00 

60.00 

$ 

50.00 

65.00 

$ 

55.00 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

75.00 

$ 

76. OC 

80. OC 

$ 

80. OC 

85. OC 

$ 

86.00 

90.00 

% 

90. OC 

% 

96. OC 

$ 

100.00 

s 

105.00 

$ 

110.00 

and 

Won 

) 

$ 

Clerks,  drug  stores  (other)  3/  . 

43 

51.6 

59.00 

Clerks,  soda  fountain . . 

38 

48.5 

30.00 

4 

10 

12 

” 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

Dishwashers,  machine  . 

8 

52.6 

27.00 

” 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

Pharmacists  (registered)  . . . 

111 

50.0 

90.50 

" 

" 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

" 

" 

“ 

“ 

- 

6 

17 

21 

13 

17 

10 

14 

6 

7 

Women 

Cashiers  . 

66 

47.5 

33.50 

3 

21 

12 

19 

Dishwashers,  maohine  . . . 

14 

46.5 

24.00 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  t.hnn  7  workers. 

f/  'f?flcye8k:  fo*  whioJ  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

2/  deludes  clerks  selling  cosmetics,  tobacco  and  pipes. 


Table  B-60: 


Banhuuf  1/ 


Occupation  and  sex 


Hen 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators,  class  B 
Clerks: 

Accounting  . . 

General  . . . 

Office  boys  . . 

Tellers: 

Note  . . 

Paying  or  paying  and  receiving, 
commercial 


Women 


Bookkeeping-machine  operators: 

Class  A . . . 

Class  B . . 

Calculating-machine  operators 

(Comptometer  type)  . 

Clerks: 

File,  class  A  . . 

File,  class  B . . . 

General  . 

Payroll . . . 

Office  girls . . . 

Proof -machine  operators . * . . . 

Secretaries  . 

Stenographers,  general  . 

Switchboard  operators  . 

Tellers: 

Paying  or  paying  and  receiving, 

commercial  •••••• . . . 

Savings  . 

Typists: 

Class  A  . . . 

Class  B  . . . . 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average  2 / 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard; 

$ 

28 

40.0 

42.50 

16 

40.0 

50.50 

9 

40.0 

56.50 

21 

40.0 

30.50 

58 

40.0 

60.50 

90 

40.0 

57.00 

10 

40.0 

53.50 

195 

40.0 

40.00 

12 

40.0 

42.00 

10 

40.0 

43.00 

81 

40.0 

33.50 

21 

40.0 

49.50 

7 

40.0 

49.00 

13 

40.0 

30.50 

151 

40.0 

40.00 

102 

40.0 

55.00 

97 

40.0 

46.50 

21 

40.0 

43.50 

95 

40.0 

51.00 

27 

40.0 

46.50 

19 

40.0 

41.50 

52 

40.0 

34.50 

27.5C 

and 


16 


23 


10 

5 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 


$ 

30.00 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

s 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

s 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

s 

55.00 

57.50 

j 

57.50 

60.00 

s 

60.00 

62.50 

s 

62.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

s 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

s 

72.50 

75.00 

s 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

s 

85. 0C 

90.0C 

- 

4 

_ 

5 

3 

9 

3 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

— 

2 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

i 

- 

2 

5 

3 

- 

10 

5 

8 

9 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

' 

“ 

3 

6 

6 

12 

8 

4 

9 

10 

8 

1 

13 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

” 

27 

34 

41 

39 

37 

8 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

16 

25 

7 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

“ 

1 

“ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

26 

22 

9 

17 

14 

1 

13 

15 

8 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

12 

H 

10 

8 

17 

12 

5 

8 

5 

3 

3 

- 

2 

4 

1 

11 

19 

26 

8 

8 

8 

7 

3 

“ 

— 

3 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

1 

* 

1 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

5 

18 

13 

13 

11 

6 

10 

2 

5 

1 

- 

** 

“ 

7 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

- 

3 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

18 

15 

8 

5 

2 

1 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2/  fu  wuuJ.in  industry  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers. 

ura  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salariee  and 


the  eaTnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statietios 
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Table  B-63j  D H^U/IOHOC  CaVlieAA'  i / 


Occupation  and  sex 


N  umber 
of 

workers 


Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Weekly 

Under 

$ 

27.50 

huH 

under 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

$ 

32.50 

3$5.00 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

47.50 

$ 

50.00 

$ 

55.00 

lo.oo 

I5.OO 

70.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

90.00 

*95.00 

100.00 

105.00 

11000 

hours 

(Standard) 

earnings 

(Standard) 

t 

27.50 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

55.00 

60.00 

65.00 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

moo 

105.00 

uaoo 

and 

over 

39.0 

S 

70.50 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

40.0 

52.50 

. 

4 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

. 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

6 

39.5 

49.50 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

- 

3 

5 

3 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

33.50 

. 

15 

30 

14 

12 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

«_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

84.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

11 

6 

12 

21 

10 

1 

U 

17 

11 

21 

9 

15 

11 

39.5 

53.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

39.5 

76.00 

7 

6 

5 

9 

12 

2 

9 

2 

4 

8 

2 

2 

39.5 

38.50 

4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

39.5 

53.50 

12 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

40.50 

- 

1 

1 

2 

5 

- 

2 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

39.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

39.0 

38.00 

. 

22 

16 

28 

39 

30 

18 

13 

7 

6 

5 

2 

39.5 

39.00 

- 

i 

4 

7 

10 

4 

14 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

45.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

3 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

40.0 

a.  50 

- 

- 

8 

1 

i 

3 

10 

11 

- 

8 

2 

40.0 

38.00 

- 

- 

- 

21 

37 

13 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

34.00 

6 

126 

80 

106 

29 

36 

36 

8 

4 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

45.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

13 

21 

7 

19 

4 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

11 

3 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.0 

39.50 

- 

2 

7 

12 

11 

9 

13 

7 

4 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

43.50 

“ 

15 

12 

13 

16 

16 

11 

6 

6 

7 

13 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

39.00 

_ 

6 

6 

29 

22 

18 

10 

19 

5 

4 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

33.50 

- 

16 

13 

7 

2 

6 

4 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

40.50 

- 

2 

2 

11 

8 

1 

4 

4 

2 

- 

8 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

53.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

13 

14 

24 

17 

37 

13 

3 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

40.0 

53.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

6 

- 

18 

30 

37 

11 

1 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

40.0 

44.50 

- 

- 

7 

9 

10 

7 

29 

15 

29 

3 

18 

18 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

39.5 

43.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

7 

11 

4 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

38.50 

- 

3 

4 

5 

8 

- 

17 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

a.  50 

- 

5 

8 

2 

1 

2 

10 

- 

3 

5 

- 

1 

40.0 

43.00 

- 

4 

7 

5 

12 

26 

9 

14 

H 

12 

22 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

39.00 

. 

6 

36 

45 

51 

43 

23 

14 

4 

40.0 

35.00 

3 

112 

111 

94 

44 

50 

46 

34 

18 

4 

Men 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . 

Clerks : 

Accounting  . 

Actuarial  . 

Office  boys  . 

Section  heads  . . . 

Tabulating-machine  operators 
Underwriters  . 


Women 

Assemblers  . 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . 

Bookkeeping -machine  operators, 

class  B . . . 

Calculating-machine  operators, 
(other  than  Comptometer  type)  ... 

Clerks : 

Accounting . . . 

Actuarial  . . . 

Correspondence,  class  A  . 

Correspondence,  class  B  . 

File,  class  A  . 

File,  class  B  . 

General  . 

Payroll  . 

Premium-ledger-card  . 

Underwriter  . . 

Key-punch  operators  . 

Office  girls  . 

Premium  acceptors  . 

Secretaries  . 

Section  heads . •  •  • . 

Stenographers,  general  . 

Switchboard  operators  . 

Switchboard  operator-receptionists 

Tabulating-machine  operators  . 

Transcribing-machine  operators, 
general  . 

Typists: 

Class  A  . 

Class  B  . 


21 


25 

26 

79 

162 

35 

68 


17 

26 

19 

10 

186 

47 
41 
44 
92 

437 

107 

29 

74 

124 

127 

48 
44 

148 

118 

145 

32 

39 

37 

131 


222 

516 


1/  The  study  covered  establishments  in  the  insurance  industry  with  more  than  21  workers. 

2 /  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employe :s  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-7211« 


PoiueA*  Jl<uutd'u&L'  1/ 


Oeoupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

1/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

% 

0.66 

and 

under 

.40 

$ 

0.40 

.46 

$ 

0.45 

.60 

$ 

0.60 

.65 

$ 

0.66 

.60 

$ 

0.60 

•  66 

t 

0.66 

.70 

$ 

0.70 

.76 

$ 

0.76 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

s 

0.96 

1.00 

S 

1.00 

1.06 

$ 

1.06 

1.10 

S 

1.10 

1.16 

$ 

1.16 

1.20 

s 

1.20 

1.26 

$ 

1.26 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.36 

$ 

1.36 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.46 

$ 

1.46 

and 

over 

M«n 

% 

Clerks,  retail  reoeiving . . . 

65 

0.92 

_ 

_ 

t 

3 

3 

3 

29 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Extractor  operators  . . . 

50 

.80 

_ 

_ 

8 

Washers,  maohine . . 

52 

•  99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

6 

5 

2 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

Women 

Clerks,  retail  reoeiving . . . . 

50 

.81 

1 

2 

8 

6 

6 

2 

4 

Finishers,  flat  work,  maohine  . 

266 

.47 

5 

89 

111 

28 

6 

16 

2 

1 

1 

Identifiers . . . •••••••••• 

80 

.61 

4 

11 

18 

12 

7 

4 

1 

14 

1 

4 

4 

“ 

“ 

Markers  . . 

87 

.66 

- 

1 

4 

7 

16 

26 

6 

9 

7 

7 

2 

2 

Pressers,  maohine,  shirts*  Total  . 

193 

.67 

_ 

17 

20 

58 

61 

36 

4 

16 

10 

1 

Time  . 

145 

.66 

11 

18 

52 

45 

26 

12 

” 

“ 

Incentive  . 

50 

.65 

6 

2 

6 

6 

10 

4 

4 

10 

1 

1 

" 

Wrappers,  bundle  . 

45 

.54 

4 

15 

4 

7 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1/  The  study  core red  power  laundries  with  more  than  20  workers. 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Table  B-7538* 


Auto  Pefuu'i'  S/tapA  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  2/ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

*/ 

Under 

$ 

0.80 

$ 

0.80 
and 
under 
•  90 

$ 

0.90 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.10 

t 

1.10 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.50 

$ 

1.30 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.60 

s 

1.80 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

s 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.50 

$ 

2.50 

2.40 

$ 

2.40 

2.60 

S 

2.60 

2.60 

$ 

2.60 

2.70 

$ 

2.70 

2.80 

S 

2.80 

2.90 

$ 

2.90 

and 

over 

Body  repairmen,  metal*  Total  . 

160 

$ 

2.09 

1 

4 

ii 

7 

14 

16 

26 

4 

13 

8 

10 

8 

4 

9 

5 

1 

Time  . 

10 

1.48 

_ 

_ 

6 

4 

Incentive  . 

160 

2.13 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

1 

4 

6 

7 

10 

16 

26 

4 

13 

8 

10 

8 

4 

9 

6 

1 

KLeotrioiane ,  automotive  •••••.•••••••••••••••••• 

22 

1.97 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

• 

_ 

7 

5 

6 

Greasers*  Total  . 

66 

1.28 

- 

8 

i 

6 

6 

3 

16 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

Tin.  . 

42 

1.22 

- 

8 

1 

6 

6 

2 

12 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

• 

_ 

Incentive  . . . 

14 

1.47 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

6 

2 

Meohanios,  automotive,  olass  A*  Total  . 

662 

1.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

64 

83 

67 

81 

66 

64 

34 

61 

43 

31 

16 

14 

9 

10 

8 

6 

3 

10 

Time . 

166 

1.40 

_ 

_ 

12 

24 

42 

24 

40 

20 

4 

Incentive  ... 

486 

1.86 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

30 

41 

33 

41 

46 

60 

34 

61 

43 

SI 

16 

14 

9 

10 

8 

6 

10 

Meohanios,  automotive,  olass  B  . 

117 

1.22 

12 

12 

17 

5 

24 

9 

11 

19 

102 

.84 

36 

24 

43 

“ 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  4  workers  in  general  automobile  repair  shops 
Standard  Industrial  Manual  (1949  edition  )  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2 /  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


(Group  7538)  and  motor  vehicle  dealer  establishments,  new  and  used  (Group  551)  as  defined  in  the 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


18. 


C:  Union  Wage  Scales 

(Minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum  straight-time  hours  per  week  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  and  hours  are  those  In  effect  July  1,  1951.) 


Table  C-151 


feuddi+Uf  Gon4.t>LUctiOn 


Table  C-2051 


fecdzeAiel 


Table  C-27l 


P/untUUf. .  Continued 


Rate 


Hours 


Classification 


per  per 
hour  week 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers  . 

Bricklayers  . 

Carpenters  . 

Millwrights  . 

Cement  finishers  . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Elevator  constructors  . 


$2,500 

3.125 

2.250 

2.500 

2.375 

2.500 

2.725 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Engineers  -  Power  equipment  operators) 


Air  compressors  . . . 

Bulldozers  . 

Carry-alls  . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  draglines 
Hoists  t 

1  drum . . 

2  or  more  drums . . . 

Mixers) 

Less  than  14  cubic  feet  ..... 

14  cubic  feet  and  over . . 

Pumps ) 

1  pump 

2  or  more  pumps 

Rollers  . . 

Shovels  . 

Tractors  . 


2.000 

2.250 

2.250 

2.250 


40 

40 

40 

40 


2.000  40 

2.250  40 


2.000  40 

2.250  40 


1.750 

2.000 

2.000 

2.250 

2.250 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Glaziers  . 

lathers  . . 

Marble  setters  . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters  . 

Spray,  swinging  stage  .. 

Paperhangers  . 

Plasterers  . . . 

Plumbers  . . 

Rodmen  . 

Roofers,  composition  . 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile  .... 

Sheet-metal  workers  . 

Sign  painters . . . 

Steam  fitters  . 

Stonemasons  . 


1.875 

3.125 
2.500 
2.500 

2.125 
2.375 

2.125 

3.125 
2.613 
2.250 
1.925 
2.175 
2.500 
2.250 
2.613 
3.125 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Structural-  and  ornamental -Iron  workers  .... 

Buokers-up  . 

Sheeters  . . . . . . 

Tile  layers  . 


2.500 

2.625 

2.750 

2.500 


40 

40 

40 

40 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers'  tenders  . 

Mortar  mixers . 

Building  laborers  .... 
Elevator  constructors 1 
Plasterers'  laborers  . 
Mortar  mixers  . 


helpers 


1.350 

1.400 

1.200 

1.900 

1.400 

1.400 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Rate 

Hours 

Classification 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

Bread  and  cake  -  Machine  shops s 

Agreement  At 

Bread  mixers  . 

$1,530 

1.510 

40 

40 

Overmen . . 

Machine  operators,  panners,  twisters, 

Ingredient  scalers,  stock  clerks, 
shipping  clerks,  checkers,  and  slice 
wrap-machine  operators  . 

1.420 

40 

leers  and  wrappers  (after  6 

months)  . 

.910 

40 

Agreement  Bi 

Bread: 

Working  foremen  . . 

1.700 

45 

Mixers  . 

1.590 

45 

Overmen  . . . 

Dividermen,  moldermen,  panners. 

1.540 

45 

twisters,  pan  dumpers,  slice 
wrapping-machine  operators,  bench 
hands,  and  checkers  . 

1.430 

45 

Pan  greasers,  rackers,  slice  wrap- 

ping-machine  feeders,  take-off 
men,  and  helpers  (after  6 

months )  . 

1.140 

45 

Cake) 

Foremen  . 

1.700 

45 

Mixers  . 

1.590 

45 

Overmen  . 

Machine  operators,  bench  hands, 

1.540 

45 

and  ingredient  scalers  . 

1.430 

45 

Floorladies  (after  6  months)  ...... 

1.310 

45 

Table  C— 27)  P/Unti+Uj. 


Classification 

Rat. 

P*r 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Book  and  Job 

Compositors,  hand  . 

$2,563 

40 

Electrotyners  . I#tt 

2.500 

40 

Machine  operators  . 

2.563 

40 

Photoengravers  . 

2.468 

38J 

Press  assistants  and  feeders . . . 

1.691 

40 

Press  work  and  feeding  own  platen 

presses  . . 

1.750 

40 

Pree8»en,  cylinder  . 

2.150 

40 

Pressmen,  platen  . f ,  # 

1.963 

40 

Newspaper 

Compositors,  hand  —  day  work  ......... 

2.714 

35 

Compositors,  hand  -  night  work  . . 

2.857 

35 

Machine  operators  -  day  work  . 

2.714 

35 

Machine  operators  -  night  work . . 

2.857 

35 

Machine  tenders  (machinists )  -  day  work  . . 

2.714 

35 

Machine  tenders  (machinists)  -  night 

work . 

Classification 

Bate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Newspaper  -  Continued 

Mailers) 

Agreement  A  -  day  work  . 

$2,129 

35 

Agreement  A  -  night  work  . 

2.271 

35 

Agreement  B  -  day  work  . 

1.963 

37i 

Agreement  B  -  night  work  . 

2.109 

37$ 

Pressman,  web  presses  -  day  work  . 

2.600 

35 

Pressmen,  web  presses  -  night  work  . 

2.743 

35 

Pressmen- in-charge  -  day  work . 

2.814 

35 

Pressmen-in-charge  -  night  work  . 

2.957 

35 

Stereotypers  -  day  work  . 

2.636 

35 

Stereotypers  -  night  work  . 

2.776 

35 

Table  C-41)  Jlocol  7 \antii 

Gpelati+uj.  £*HfUo4pa4. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Street  car  and  bus  operators: 

$1.33 

1.38 

Table  C-42)  M otoA-pMcti  2)'UV&ld 

and  o4edp*AA. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

weak 

Bakery  -  Feeder  trucks  . 

$1,042 

48 

Biscuit  . 

1.270 

4 g 

1.175 

40 

General  -  Freight) 

Agreement  A  . 

1.250 

48 

Helpers  . 

1.110 

48 

Agreement  B  . 

1.315 

48 

Agreement  C  . 

1.310 

50 

Helpers  . 

1.190 

50 

Agreement  D  . 

1.350 

48 

Helpers  . 

1.230 

48 

Agreement  E  . . 

1.270 

50 

Helpers  . 

1.220 

50 

Grocery  -  Chain  store) 

Day) 

First  6  months  . 

1.190 

40 

7-12  months  . 

1.245 

40 

Second  year  . 

1.410 

40 

After  2  years  . 

1.465 

40 

Grocery  -  Wholesale  . 

1.375 

40 

Helpers  . 

1.150 

40 

Liquid  carbonic  . 

1.250 

40 

Manufacturing . 

1.435 

40 

Railway  express  . 

1.699 

40 

Occupational  Hags  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
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D:  Entrance  Rates 

Table  D-i:  Minimum  Zjtt'vauoe.  Pat&i  -jf&i  Plant  'W&ds&uL  1/ 


Percent  of  plant  workers  in  establishments  with  specified 

minimum  rates  in  - 


All 
indue  - 
tries 

2/ 

Manufacturing 

Minimum  rate  (in  cents) 

Durable 

goods 

Nondurable 

good 

Whole- 

Retail 

Serv- 

Establishments  with  - 

Public 

sale 

21-100 

workers 

101-500 

workers 

501  or 

more 

workers 

21-100 

workers 

101-500 

workers 

501  or 
more 

workers 

utilities* 

trade 

trade 

ices 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

40  or  under  . 

7.0 

15.0 

**.9 

Over  HO  and  under  45  . 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

*5  . 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

2.5 

15.8 

Over  45  and  under  50  . 

2.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10. T 

2.9 

50 . 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

5.1 

_ 

Over  50  and  under  55  . 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

9.* 

- 

55 . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Over  55  and  under  60  . 

1.9 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

8.6 

_ 

60 . 

•9 

- 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

• 

_ 

2.6 

4.1 

Over  60  and  under  65  . 

2.0 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

2.8 

_ 

6.7 

1.1 

65 . 

1.2 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

.8 

. 

*.l 

2.5 

Over  65  and  under  TO  . 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

70 . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

Over  TO  and  under  T5  . 

2.3 

- 

- 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

1.0 

9.3 

1.5 

75 . 

25-3 

33.6 

*5.6 

- 

68.0 

*2.9 

*0.0 

17.2 

59.7 

10.2 

8.5 

Over  T5  and  under  80  . 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.8 

3.2 

1.1 

80 . 

3.5 

9.3 

- 

3.5 

6.3 

3.9 

- 

. 

10.0 

4.2 

- 

Over  80  and  under  85  . 

8.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21.7 

50.9 

3.* 

1.5 

. 

85  . 

*.8 

18.0 

- 

3.8 

- 

13.6 

- 

13.8 

1.7 

. 

Over  85  and  under  90 . 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1*.5 

- 

. 

3.* 

_ 

*.8 

90  . 

3.6 

22.8 

8.1 

6.9 

- 

. 

. 

*.8 

2.3 

. 

Over  90  and  under  95  . 

.K 

- 

. 

- 

1.3 

- 

8.* 

.* 

- 

- 

95  . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1.0 

. 

- 

Over  95  and  under  100  .... 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

100  . 

*.7 

- 

22. T 

- 

1*.7 

1.9 

- 

1.3 

6.6 

4.0 

1.5 

Over  100  and  under  105  • • • 

1.0 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

29.9 

. 

.5 

. 

105  . 

13.2 

7.5 

8.0 

78.1 

.1 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Over  105  and  under  110  . . . 

.8 

. 

. 

- 

- 

• 

5-9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

110 . 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

Over  110  and  under  115  • . . 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

115  . 

.5 

- 

5.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Over  115  and  under  120  . . . 

.3 

* 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

2.6 

. 

_ 

- 

120  and  over  . 

3  A 

9.7 

7.7 

9.6 

- 

- 

3.* 

2.8 

- 

1.4 

Establishments  with  no 

established  minimum  .... 

.6 

8.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

1.9 

- 

.2 

Information  not 

available  . 

2.6 

16.1 

10.8 

1/  Lowest  rates  formally  established  for  hiring  either  men  or  women  plant  workers,  other  than  watchmen. 
2/  Excludes  data  for  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  comnunicaticai,  and  other  public  utilities. 
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E:  Supplementary  Wage  Practices 

Table  B-l:  Stli^t  Jbijjf^eA^nticU  PsUMuAiOHA- 


Percent  of  plant  workers  employed 

on  each  shift  in  - 


All  manufacturing  industries  1/ 

Shift  differential 

All 

industries 

Durable 

goods 

Nondi 

g 

irable 

30dS 

Machinery 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

Percent  of  workers  on 
extra  shifts,  all 

16.2 

establishments  . 

11.3 

5.5 

16.8 

3.7 

4.1 

1.8 

.1 

Receiving  shift 

16.2 

differential  . 

10.6 

4.2 

16.6 

3.3 

2.8 

.9 

.1 

Uniform  cents 

(per  hour)  . 

10.5 

4.2 

16.5 

3.3 

2.8 

.9 

16.2 

.1 

Under  5  cents  . . 

.* 

- 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  cents  . 

1.1 

.* 

1.9 

.* 

.2 

- 

n.6 

.1 

6  cents  . 

- 

.8 

- 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T  l/2  cents  .... 

7.6 

- 

13.0 

- 

.* 

- 

- 

- 

10  cents  . 

.8 

2.6 

.8 

2.1 

.8 

.5 

*.6 

- 

Over  10  cents  .. 

.6 

.* 

- 

1.4 

.* 

- 

- 

Uniform  percent- 

age  . 

.1 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  percent  . 

.1 

.1 

- 

* 

• 

** 

** 

Becelving  no  ehift 

differential  . 

.7 

1.3 

.2 

.* 

1.3 

.9 

l/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex*,  June  1951 
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Table  E-2i  ScU&dul&d  'W&eJzLf  JtouAA 


Weekly  hours 

PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

if 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Servicee 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.7 

. 

_ 

4.1 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

0.8 

1.5 

3.5 

1.1 

Over  35  and  under  37J-  hours . . 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

yti  hours . . . . . 

1.5 

3.1 

- 

6.9 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

17.2 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.4 

Over  37$  and  under  40  hours  . . 

9.6 

14.2 

- 

30.8 

- 

1.9 

3.9 

20.9 

- 

1.0 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

4.1 

- 

40  hours  . 

64.5 

44.7 

43.4 

46.1 

82.5 

60.3 

60.2 

75.4 

46.1 

42.7 

53.8 

32.5 

82.1 

61.2 

55.8 

16.1 

10.3 

Over  40  and  under  44  hours  . 

3.7 

4.5 

3.9 

5.1 

.8 

6.7 

10.0 

.7 

2.7 

4.3 

2.1 

3.7 

• 

.1 

2.7 

8.9 

10.1 

9.4 

9.7 

9.8 

9.6 

13.7 

13.8 

16.1 

.1 

13.5 

5.5 

2.0 

3.5 

- 

1.5 

13.1 

10.8 

10.9 

Over  44  and  under  48  hours  . 

3.3 

2.9 

3.9 

1.5 

- 

8.0 

8.8 

- 

7.7 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

- 

6.8 

6.6 

18.0 

4 8  hours . ••••••••. . . . 

6.1 

20.3 

37.8 

- 

2.9 

4.1 

.5 

- 

10.9 

23.9 

26.9 

47.0 

- 

15.2 

7.5 

21.5 

41.9 

Over  43  hours  . . •••••• . 

.4 

.6 

1.2 

1.1 

.5 

1.3 

H.3 

6.0 

5.5 

6.6 

22.0 

13.0 

32.0 

7.4 

1/  Data  relate  to  women  workers, 

2 /  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately, 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities, 
#*  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  E-3i  Paid  tdfolicUufd. 


fhmber  of  paid  holidays 

PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

1/ 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments . . 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0. 

100.0 

-lfiQ.fi... 

1QQ»0.| 

-100.0 

100.0 

— IfiOaO 

IfiO.Q 

.100.0  . 

100.0 

.  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  providing  paid 

holidays . . . . . . 

98.8 

94.6 

90.2 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.7 

86.0 

85.3 

82.4 

89.1 

84.2 

86.9 

90.2 

77.5 

1  8ay  . 

.1 

_ 

• 

.5 

1.7 

3-4 

11.1 

2  days  . 

.1 

.5 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

3.7 

6-4 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

H  days  . . . . 

( 2 /) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.8 

A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.6 

3  days  . 

.4 

.7 

1.4 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

3.0 

•6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

2.9 

4  days  . 

8.6 

8.5 

3.5 

H.4 

.8 

5.3 

40.1 

- 

18.0 

20.1 

16.8 

3.5 

34.5 

1.5 

3.0 

40.5 

33.0 

4i  days  . 

•4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1-2 

_ 

. 

28.4 

u.o 

12.2 

16.1 

29-4 

54.5 

26.9 

26-4 

21.0 

26.3 

16.8 

11.8 

23.5 

31.9 

56.2 

33.0 

16.6 

'xi  days  . . 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.7 

5.5 

- 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.2 

- 

6  days  . . . . . 

34.5 

51.1 

72.3 

26.3 

28.1 

32.7 

30.5 

30.0 

27.9 

26.5 

45.2 

60.7 

24.5 

6.6 

22.2 

8.3 

5.7 

7  days  . . 

9.9 

5.6 

- 

12.1 

a.  7 

7—2 

- 

.1 

- 

7.3 

2.2 

- 

5.2 

44.2 

4.3 

8  days  •«.••• . •••••••••••••••• 

5.4 

14.2 

- 

30.8 

- 

- 

- 

3.7 

28.0 

.7 

.6 

- 

1.4 

- 

• 

. 

5.6 

days . . . 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

17  days  . . . . 

8.9 

“ 

- 

32.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Establishments  providing  no  paid 

holidays  .,•••• . . . . 

1.2 

5.4 

9.8 

.3 

1.3 

14.0 

14.7 

17.6 

10.9 

15.8 

13.1 

9.8 

22.5 

Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately, 

lass  than  ,05  of  1  per  cent.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  1951 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  oowxuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities,  D.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
M  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
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Table  E-4l 


Paid  V<aoatio+U  (tyosunal  P/iouiUond) 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN—  * 

PERCENT  OP  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

Vacation  policy 

All 

Manufacturing 

Whole- 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

V 

Manufacturing 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

111  establlsbiienta . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  montha  of  service 

45.7 

24.9 

13.0 

38.8 

9.3 

54.7 

17.6 

9.1 

5.9 

13.4 

42*9 

28.6 

15.7 

25.9 

3.1 

37.1 

2.4 

1.8 

1.3 

3.1 

21.1 

.7 

5.8 

6.3 

8.3 
1-4 

1.3 

2-4 

3.0 

4.3 

1.6 

27.7 

1  week . 

•  *4 

1.5 

58-4 

3.0 

45.6 

“ 

3.0 

5.9 

- 

1.5 

8.0 

4.8 

12.7 

20.8 

8.3 

23.2 

2  weeks  . . 

9.1 

2*2 

1.5 

“ 

5*1 

2.5 

- 

- 

Over  2  weeks . . . 

4*6 

“ 

3*5 

“ 

“ 

1.5 

2.7 

“ 

•3 

“ 

• 

“ 

4.8 

- 

Establishment,  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

54.3 

75.1 

87.0 

61.2 

47.7 

45.6 

90.7 

32.3 

45.3 

82-4 

90.9 

94.1 

86.6 

57.1 

71-4 

84.3 

74.1 

I  rear  <?f  °v 

99.5 

98.5 

97.3 

100.0 

100.0 

97.8 

92.2 

89.1 

91.9 

85-4 

94.6 

98.0 

97.7 

85.1 

38.4 

#5 

60.3 

2.4 

35.8 

83.9 

27-1 

72.9 

1.2 

79.9 

87.1 

70.3 

66.3 

53.1 

75.4 

55.1 

5.2 

61.9 

58.5 

2  J. 

70.4 

9.2 

4.8 

15.1 

~ 

- 

5.2 

- 

°5.9 

17.8 

28.3 

40.1 

17.1 

30.0 

•3 

*” 

~ 

“ 

4*8 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

.5 

1.5 

2.7 

- 

- 

.1 

.9 

- 

2.2 

7.8 

10.9 

8.1 

14.6 

5-4 

2.0 

2.3 

14.9 

2  years  of  service 

99.6 

99.4 

98.8 

100.0 

100.0 

90.2 

93.9 

85-4 

98.3 

98.0 

97.7 

85.1 

14.6 

2.5 

17.0 

2.7 

79.7 

17.3 

.6 

16.7 

5-2 

78.1 

17.6 
7.2 

66.6 
8.5 

14.2 

43.3 

36.6 

2.8 

54.5 

52.3 

42.0 

35.5 

7.0 

41.3 

12.6 

39.1 

41.3 

80.4 

2.1 

80.9 

81.0 

79.3 

46.3 

45.3 

33.1 

56.3 

15.9 

50.7 

4.8 

43.8 

30.1 

•3 

” 

“ 

“ 

- 

• 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

.6 

1.2 

- 

a 

.9 

- 

2.2 

6.8 

9.8 

6.1 

14.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

14.9 

5  Tears  of  service 

99.6 

99.4 

98.8 

100.0 

100.0 

97.8 

93-4 

90.2 

93.9 

85-4 

99.9 

98.0 

97.7 

85.1 

5.5 
.8 
90  .4 
2.9 

6.5 

2.7 

90.2 

6.0 

Jb 

6.8 

8.9 

20.6 

1.6 

68.0 

13.8 

2.8 

77.3 

29.8 

7.9 

14-4 

2.3 

32.0 

23.9 

92.2 

88.0 

4.3 

55.6 

“ 

“ 

1.3 

15.9 

69.0 

92.0 

76*3 

7.3 

63.0 

43.7 

“ 

“ 

1-4 

1.6 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vaoatlons  ... 

-4 

.6 

1.2 

a 

.9 

2.2 

6.6 

9.8 

6.1 

14.6 

a 

2.0 

2.3 

14.9 

^  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shovn  separately. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  cosmuni cation,  and  other  pnhlic  utilities. 
**  Fin®ce,  insurance  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-5i 


Paid  SicJt  ( ty&imal  PAooUiatU) 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN—  PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Provisions  for  paid  sick  leave 

All 

d  ANUFACTURrNO 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

V 

Manufacturing 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

•rtabllehmente  *••**••••*••*•••*••*•* 

100.0 

190.0 

100.0 

.100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  months  of  servioe 

Establlehnents  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave 
^  day  ••«••••••••••••*•*•••••*•*•*•••• 

3  days  •••••****•***•*•*******•***•*•• 

4  days  •••••••••••*•••••••*«*••••••••• 

15.3 

1.9 

1.3 

.4 

13.2 

2.3 

3.9 

9.7 

4.3 

17.3 

8.5 

13.9 

26.8 

2.5 

2.7 

12.2 

11.3 

.5 

12.8 

17.0 

6.0 

1.5 

.7 

3.0 

1.3 

.8 

2.3 

2.3 

4.0 

1.8 

14.9 

15.1 

1-4 

6.2 

3.9 

.9 

2.5 

5  days  •••****••*••****•*«***•****«•** 

6  days  ••••••••••••••••«••*••••*••*••• 

^  days  ••••••••••*••••••*•«•*#•••••••• 

2.6 

3.0 

.6 

4.1 

- 

8.8 

4-4 

.4 

1.9 

13.5 

-4 

2.9 

12.7 

.6 

1.1 

- 

.5 

ia 

1.5 

1.5 

9.2 

la 

2.5 

10  days  •••••••••••••••••••••#•••••••• 

^  days  ••••••••«••*••*•••*••••••*•••• 

^  days  •••••••••••••••••*••«•••••••»• 

15  days  •••*•••*••**•***••*••*••••**•• 

1.2 

1.9 

1.6 

.2 

- 

- 

1.1 

8.0 

2.1 

3.7 
1.5 

4.7 

.1 

.8 

.8 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

5.9 

1.1 

1.9 

- 

- 

21  days  and  over  ••#•#*«*#*********,*# 

.6 

2.9 

5.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r- 

4.3 

.3 

.7 

• 

1.7 

“ 

• 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

34.7 

86.8 

73.2 

87.8 

87.2 

83.0 

94.0 

97.0 

97.7 

96.0 

85.1 

84.9 

93.8 

97.5 

lj»ar  of  wrvjre 

Es tabll Aments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  ••••••••••*••••*••• 

4  days  . 

27.0 

36.2 

21.8 

52.9 

20.4 

33.0 

18.8 

25-4 

21.5 

12.9 

7.7 

6.6 

9.2 

26.9 

19a 

1.9 

11.5 

14.0 

3.9 

3.5 

5.8 

2.5 

5  days  ••••#*•••*•#*•**••*••••«••••••• 

6  days  ••**•••**»**•**•*••*•*,,,«•••*• 

7  days . . . . 

4.1 

3.4 

9.5 

2.2 

13.2 

2-1 

5.2 

1.9 

4-4 

1.9 

2.7 

4-4 

14.1 

11.3 

2.8 

"l 

12.8 

.9 

2.5 

2.0 

3.1 

5a 

1.4 

3.3 

9  days  . t1f(. 

3*3 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

•4 

.8 

- 

1.8 

^0  days  •••••••••••*••*••••*••••••••0  • 

11  days  . 

3.0 

.6 

4.1 

8.8 

1.1 

4.1 

.9 

4.0 

4.5 

.3 

1.2 

.1 

“ 

a 

5.9 

1.1 

1.3 

5.3 

3.3 

12  days  ••••••••••••#•••«•#••••••••••  • 

15  days  . 

6*8 

3-4 

2.1 

3.9 

1.7 

3.8 

2.0 

19.3 

_ 

.5 

2.6 

.7 

1.2 

10.2 

1.9 

- 

20  day*  and  over  . 

2.9 

4.3 

5.4 

2.9 

9.6 

■ 

4.2 

.5 

2.0 

.6 

2.4 

- 

ia 

5.6 

6.1 

2.5 

.5 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

for  paid  aink  leave  . 

7^.0 

81.2 

74.6 

78.5 

87.1 

67*0 

92.3 

93a 

90.8 

73a 

80.6 

86.0 

94.2 

1-mrg  9f  wrrlw 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  •••••••••••«•«••••• 

4  day*  . 

28.2 

.4 

37.0 

23.2 

52.9 

20-4 

33.0 

2*7 

27.2 

25-4 

21.5 

14.1 

7.7 

6.6 

9a 

26.9 

19a 

23.3 

5.8 

5  days 

®  days  # # # # # 

7  day*  . 

9  days  . 

10  days 

4.3 
4.1 

.3 

.3 

2.3 
.2 

10.2 

2.2 

1.5 

4.1 

»4 

14.6 

2.4 

•8 

5.2 
1.9 

3.3 

8.8 

4-4 

.4 

1.1 

4*4 

11.7 

13.7 

.5 

.9 

.1 

4.0 

.5 

14.6 

6.2 

12.8 

4.5 

2.0 

2.3 

-4 

.5 

1.1 

3.1 

.8 

a 

5a 

1.8 

a 

1-4 

1.5 

5.9 

1.9 

10a 

6a 

1.0 

1.3 

2.5 

3.3 

32  days 

15  dayS  tteeteeeeeeeeeiaeeaeeeeaaaviaa 

20  days  . 

5.7 

4.5 

6.1 

14.3 

4.3 

5.4 

30.8 

2.9 

4.9 

9.6 

2a 

8.0 

4.1 

3.8 

8.3 

4.2 

.3 

2.9 

.5 

4.1 

.7 

g6 

2a 

1.2 

ia 

5.6 

122) 

6.1 

1.9 

3^ 

1.9 

5.3 

9.3 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provision* 

for  paid  aiok  leave  . . . 

71.8 

63.0 

76.8 

47.1 

79.6 

67.0 

72.8 

74.6 

78.5 

85.9 

92.3 

93a 

90.8 

73.1 

80.6 

76.7 

94.2 

1/  Include*  data  for  industries  other  then  thoe*  shown  separately. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  connmnioation,  and  other  puhlio  utilities. 
M  Pinanoe,  lnsuranoe,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-61  ft  O+tflfUkiu^tiO+l  Ro4tUl&i 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Type  of  bonus 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

1/ 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments  . . . 

iop.o 

100,Q 

W>,o 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

.100,0 

.100  ,Q 

JfiOaO 

100.0 

100.0 

12Q,P. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  with  nonproduction 

bonuses  2 / . . . 

43.9 

31.4 

21.4 

43.0 

9.3 

49.0 

44.0 

69.4 

68.5 

35.4 

24.4 

15.9 

35.7 

5.6 

46.5 

64.3 

54.2 

Christmas  or  year-end  . . . 

4 2.0 

29.7 

20.3 

40.6 

9.3 

47.3 

44.0 

66.2 

60.7 

33.4 

21.8 

13.1 

33.3 

5.6 

46.0 

62.5 

50.9 

Profit-sharing . . 

2.5 

3.9 

.3 

8.0 

- 

4.5 

2.3 

1.4 

7.7 

1.7 

2.2 

1.4 

3.3 

2.1 

1.0 

3.3 

Other  . 

3.1 

4.0 

.8 

7.8 

- 

- 

4.8 

1.2 

.7 

1.3 

- 

1.8 

4.1 

Establishments  with  no  nonproduction 

bonuses  . . 

56.1 

68.6 

78.6 

57.0 

90.7 

51.0 

56.0 

30.6 

31.5 

64.6 

75.6 

84.1 

64.3 

94.4 

53.5 

35.7 

45.8 

1/  Include a  data  for  industries  other  than  thoBe  shovm  separately. 

2 /  Unduplicated  total. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  ut Hites. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  E-7i  9*lU*/Ui*U>e  and  P-eSvUOH.  Pld+ti. 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

T^pe  of  plan 

All 

M  A  N  UFACTURI  NO 

Retail 

trade 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

indus¬ 

tries 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus- 

P 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Services 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

,  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  with  insurance  or 

pension  plans  2/  . 

89.8 

91.4 

87.7 

95.7 

93.8 

85.4 

89-4 

88.8 

87.5 

77.3 

81.0 

81.9 

79.7 

88.5 

68.1 

77.9 

57.1 

Life  insurance  . . . . 

72.1 

82.7 

83.1 

82.2 

59.8 

73.6 

66.7 

72.2 

80.0 

63.0 

70.9 

77.2 

62.5 

60-4 

62.9 

57.5 

46.0 

Health  insuranoe  . . 

12.7 

13.7 

12.5 

15.1 

.2 

26.1 

3.9 

17.3 

7.7 

13.1 

18.7 

17.7 

20.0 

3.8 

24.0 

4.1 

12.5 

Hospitalization . . 

52.5 

73.3 

69.5 

77.8 

18.8 

51.1 

64.5 

55.0 

44. 4 

51.4 

63.8 

65.9 

61.1 

28.0 

47.1 

46.6 

40.2 

Retirement  pension  . . . 

41.8 

29.3 

2.3 

60.5 

72.2 

42.7 

24.4 

42-1 

17.5 

18.7 

12.4 

3.5 

24.3 

56.0 

24.4 

15.7 

2.3 

Establishments  with  no  Insurance  or 
pension  plans  •••«•••••••••••••••••••• 

10.2 

8.6 

12.3 

4.3 

6.2 

14.6 

10.6 

11.2 

12.5 

22.7 

19.0 

18.1 

20.3 

11.5 

31.9 

22.1 

42.9 

*« 


Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

Unduplicated  total. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  publio  utilities. 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Appendix  — 


Scope 


ar 


With  the  exception  of  the  union  scale  of  rates,  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  this  bulletin  was  collected  by  visits  of 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  to  representative  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  classifying  workers  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  uniform  job  descriptions  were  vised;  these  are  available 
upon  request. 

Six  broad  industry  divisions  were  covered  in  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations :  (a)  office 
clerical,  (b)  professional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and 
power  plant,  and  (d)  custodial, warehousing,  and  shipping  (tables 
A-l  through  A-4).  The  covered  industry  groupings  are:  manufac¬ 
turing;  transportation  (except  railroads),  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Information  on  work 
schedules  and  supplementary  benefits  also  was  obtained  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  establishments  in  each  of  these  industry 
divisions.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table  only  establish¬ 
ments  above  a  certain  size  were  studied.  Smaller  establishments 
were  omitted  because  they  furnished  insufficient  employment  in 
the  occupations  studied  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  study. 

Among  the  industries  in  which  characteristic  jobs  were 
studied,  minimum  size  of  establishment  and  extent  of  the  area 
covered  were  determined  separately  for  each  industry  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  table).  Although  size  limits  frequently  varied  from 
those  established  for  surveying  cross -Indus try  office  and  plant 
jobs,  data  for  these  jobs  were  included  only  for  firms  meeting 
the  size  requirements  of  the  broad  industry  divisions. 


A  greater  proportion  of  large  than  of  small  establish¬ 
ments  was  studied  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  workers 
surveyed  with  available  resources.  Each  group  of  establishments 


Method  of  Survey 


of  a  certain  size,  however,  was  given  its  proper  weight  in  the 
combination  of  data  by  industry  and  occupation. 

The  earnings  information  excludes  premium  pey  for  over¬ 
time  and  night  work.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  also  excluded, 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  incentive  earnings,  including 
commissions  for  salespersons,  are  included.  Where  weekly  hours 
are  reported  as  for  office  clerical,  they  refer  to  the  work  sched¬ 
ules  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half-hour)  for  which  the  straight- 
time  salaries  are  paid;  average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occu¬ 
pations  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  50  cents.  The  number 
of  workers  presented  refers  to  the  estimated  total  employment  in 
all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  to  the 
number  actually  surveyed.  Data  are  shown  for  only  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  the  establishment's  full-time 
schedule  for  the  given  occupational  classification. 

Information  on  wage  practices  refers  to  all  office 
and  plant  workers  as  specified  in  the  individual  tables.  It  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  workers  employed  in 
offices  (or  plant  departments)  that  observe  the  practice  in 
question,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  women  office  workers 
of  the  table  summarizing  scheduled  weekly  hours.  Because  of  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements,  the  proportion  actually  receiving  the 
specific  benefits  may  be  smaller.  The  summary  of  vacation  and 
3ick  leave  plans  is  limited  to  formal  arrangements.  It  excludes 
informal  plans  whereby  time  off  with  pay  is  granted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  employer  or  other  supervisor.  Sick  leave  plans 
are  further  limited  to  those  providing  full  pay  for  at  least 
some  amount  of  time  off  without  any  provision  for  a  waiting 
period  preceding  the  payment  of  benefits.  These  plans  also  ex¬ 
clude  health  insurance  even  though  it  is  paid  for  by  employers. 
Health  insurance  is  included,  however,  under  tabulation  for  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plans. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  WORKERS  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  DALLAS,  TEX.  1/  AND  NUMBER 

STUDIED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  IABQR  STATISTICS,  JUNE  1951 


Minimum  number 

Number  of 

establishments 

Employment 

Item 

of  workers  in 
establishments 

Estimated 

total 

Estimated 

total 

In  establishments 
studied 

studied 

2/ 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Studied 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Total 

Office 

Industry  divisions  in  which  occupations  were 

surveyed  on  an  area  basis 

1,320 

252 

141,100 

66,840 

17,360 

- 

409 

62 

54,500 

21,660 

2,750 

Durable  goods  . 

21 

168 

28 

30,400 

13,620 

l,58u 

21 

241 

34 

24,100 

8,040 

1,170 

- 

911 

190 

86,600 

45,180 

14,610 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads), 
communication,  and  other  public 

16,640 

4,540 

21 

89 

32 

21,800 

Wholesale  trade  . 

21 

241 

41 

15,000 

4,140 

1,310 

Retail  trade  . 

21 

275 

38 

26,900 

13,490 

2,540 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  . 

21 

157 

47 

13,300 

7,550 

5,790 

Services  £/  . 

21 

149 

32 

9,600 

3,360 

430 

Industries  in  which  occupations  were  surveyed 

on  an  industry  basis  6/ 

Men's  and  boys'  work  clothing  . . 

21 

8 

6 

847 

735 

20 

2/  21 

42 

17 

5,300 

3,909 

520 

Department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  . 

51 

14 

9 

7,249 

6,783 

1,110 

Drug  stores  . . . . 

8 

34 

16 

1,778 

1,536 

87 

21 

21 

13 

3,150 

2,886 

2,440 

Insurance  carriers  . 

21 

76 

22 

7,344 

4,065 

3,160 

Power  laundries  . 

21 

53 

15 

3,488 

1,248 

69 

5 

98 

24 

3,674 

1,811 

174 

1/  Dallas  Metropolitan  Area  (Dallas  County) . 

2 /  Total  establishment  employment. 

2/  Metalworking;  lumber,  furniture  and  other  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products;  instruments  and  related  products;  and 
miscellaneous  manufacturing. 

(J  Food  and  kindred  products;  tobacoo;  textiles;  apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products;  paper  and  paper  products;  printing 
and  publishing;  chemicals;  products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  rubber  products;  and  leather  and  leather  products. 

jj> /  Hotels;  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair  shops;  radio  broadcasting  and  television;  motion  pictures;  non¬ 
profit  membership  organizations ;  and  engineering  and  architectural  services • 

6/  Industries  are  defined  in  footnotes  to  wage  tables. 

'jJ  Establishments  manufacturing  machine-tool  accessories  with  8  or  more  workers  were  included. 
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Index 


Adjuster  (repairman),  sewing  machine  (men's  and  boys' 

work  clothing)  . . . 

Asbestos  worker  (building  construction)  . . 

Assembler  (insurance  carriers)  . . 

Assembler  (machinery)  . . . 

Bench  hand  (bakeries)  . . . . . 

Biller,  machine  . . 

Body  repairman,  metal  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . . 

Bookkeeper,  hand  . . . . 

Bookkeeper,  hsnd  (insurance  carria-s)  . . 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator . 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  (banking)  . 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Bricklayer  (building  construction)  . 

Button  sewer,  machine  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  ... 
Buttonhole  maker,  machine  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing) 

Calculating-machine  operator  . . . 

Calculating-machine  operator  (banking)  . 

Calculating-machine  operator  (insurance  carriers)  ....... 

Carpenter  ^building  construction)  . . . 

Carpenter,  maintenance  . . . . 

Carpenter,  maintenance  (department  andwcmen's  ready- 

to-wear  stores)  . . . 

Cashier  (drug  stores)  . 

Cashier-wrapper  (department  and  women's  ready- 

to-wear  stores)  . . . . . 

Cement  finisher  (building  construction)  . . . , 

Cleaner . . . . . . . . 

Clerk,  accounting  . . 

Clerk,  accounting  (banking)  . . . 

Clerk,  accounting  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Clerk,  actuarial  (insurance  carriers)  . . . 

Clerk,  correspondence  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Clerk,  drug  stores  (drug  stores)  . 

Clerk,  file  . ' . .  j . " 

Clerk,  file  (banking)  . . . . . 

Clerk,  file  (insurance  carriers)  . . . 

Clerk,  general . . . . . 

Clerk,  general  (banking)  . . . 

Clerk,  general  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Clerk,  order  . . . 

Clerk,  payroll . *** 

Clerk,  payroll  (banking)  . . 

Clerk,  payroll  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Clerk,  premium-ledger-card  (insurance  carriers)  .......... 

Clerk,  retail,  receiving  (power  laundries)  . . . 

Clerk,  soda  fountain  (drug  stores)  . . . 

Clerk,  underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  .................. 

Compositor,  hand  (printing)  . 

Cutter,  machine  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  .......... 


Page 

number 


12 

,  18 

,  16 

.  13 

,  18 

.  3,  4 

,  17 

,  3,  4 

,  16 

.  3,  4,  5 

15 

16 
18 
12 
12 

3,  5 

15 

16 
18 

8 

14 

15 

14 
18 
10 

3,  5 

15 

16 
16 
16 
15 

3,  5 

15 

16 

3,  5,  6 

15 

16 
3,  6 
3,  6 

15 

16 
16 

17 

15 

16 

18 
12 


Page 

number 

Dishwasher,  machine  (drugstores)  . 15 

Draftsman . . g 

Drill-press  operator,  single-  and  multiple-spindle  (machinery) .  13 

Duplicating-machine  operator  . .  4,  6 

Electrician  (building  construction)  . 18 

Electrician,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  . . .  17 

Electrician,  maintenance  .......................................  g 

Electrician,  maintenance  (machinery)  ...............................  13 

Electrotyper  (printing)  . . . [  ig 

Elevator  constructor  (building  construction)  . . .  18 

Elevator  operatpr,  passenger  (department,  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . . . 

Engine-lathe  operator  (machinery)  . 13 

Engineer,  stationary . g 

Extractor  operator  (power  laundries)  . 17 

Feeder  (bakeries)  . . . . .  . . . .  jg 

Finisher,  flatwork,  machine  (power  lanxirles)  . ’.”**]*  17 

Finisher,  furniture  (department  and  women's  ready- 

to-wear  stores)  . . . . . .  14 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  . . 9 

Fitter,  women's  garments  (department  and  women's  ready- 

to-wear  stares)  . 14 

Glazier  (building  construction)  .  lg 

Greaser  (auto  repair  shops)  .  17 

Grinding-machine  operator  (machinery)  .  13 

Guard  .  10 

Helper  (bakeries)  . ]_g 

Helper  (building  construction)  . . . .  lg 

Helper,  motortruck  driver  . .... .  lg 

Helper,  trades,  maintenance . .  . . . . .  9 

Identifier  (power  laundries)  .  17 

Inspector  (machinery)  . 13 

Inspector,  final  (examiner)  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  . .  12 

Janitor  . . . . ,  .  10 

Janitor  (machinery)  .  13 

Key-punch  operator . 6 

Key-punch  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . .  16 

Laborer  (building  construction)  . . 18 

Lather  (building  construction)  . . 18 

Machine  operator  (printing)  .  lg 

Machine  tender  (printing)  . . . . . . . . .  13 

Machine-tool  operator  (production)  (machinery)  .  13 

Machinist  (printing)  . . lg 

Machinist,  maintenance  . . . . . . . . .  9 

Machinist,  production  (machinery)  . .  13 

Mailer  (printing)  . lg 

Maintenance  man,  general  utility . . . . . . .  9 

Marble  setter  (building  construction)  . 18 

Marker  (power  laundries)  .  17 

Mechanic,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  . 17 


Index 


Page 

number 

Mechanic,  automotive  (maintenance)  . . .  9 

Mechanic,  maintenance  . . . . . . . . .  9 

Milling-machine  operator  (machinery)  .  13 

Millwright  .  9 

Millwright  (building  construction) . . . . .  18 

Mixer  (bakeries)  . 18 

Molder  (bakeries)  .  18 

Motortruck  driver . . .  18 

Nurse,  industrial  (registered)  .  8 

Office  boy  . . 4 

Office  boy  (banking)  .  15 

Office  boy  (insurance  carriers)  . .  16 

Office  girl  . . 6 

Office  girl  (banking)  . . . . .  15 

Office  girl  (insurance  carriers)  . 16 

Operator  (local  transit)  . 18 

Order  filler  .  10 

Ovenman  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . .  18 

Packer . 10 

Painter  (building  construction)  . . 18 

Painter,  maintenance  . 9 

Paperhanger  (building  construction)  .  18 

Pharmacist  (registered)  (drugstores)  . . 15 

Photoengraver  (printing)  . 18 

Plasterer  (building  construction)  .  18 

Plumber  (building  construction)  . . . . . .  18 

Plumber,  maintenance  . . 9 

Forter . 10 

Porter,  day  (cleaner)  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores) . . . 14 

Power  equipment  operator  (building  construction)  . .  18 

Premium  acceptor  (insurance  carriers) . 16 

Press  feeder  (printing;  . 18 

Presser,  finish,  machine  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  ..........  12 

Presser,  machine,  shirts  (power  laundries)  . . . .  17 

Pressman  (printing)  . . . . . . . . .  18 

Proof-machine  operator  (banking)  . . 15 

Receiving  clerk  . . 10 

Receiving  clerk  (checker)  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  .  14 

Rodman  (building  construction)  . 18 

Roofer  (building  construction)  .  18 

Sales  clerk  (department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores)  . 14 

Screw-machine  operator,  automatic  (machinery)  . . . .  13 

Secretary  .  4,  6 

Secretary  (banking)  . . 15 

Secretary  (insurance  carriers)  .  16 

Section  head  (insurance  carriers)  . . 16 

Sewing-machine  operator,  work  pants  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  12 
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Page 

number 


Sheet-metal  worker  (building  construction)  .  18 

Shipping  clerk . 10 

Shipping-and-receiving  clerk  . . 11 

Sign  painter  (building  construction)  .  18 

Steam  fitter  (building  construction)  .  18 

Stenographer,  general . . . 6 

Stenographer,  general  (banking)  . 15 

Stenographer,  general  (insurance  carriers)  . . .  16 

Stenographer,  technical  . 7 

Stereotyper  (printing)  .............................................  18 

Stock  handler  . . . . . . .  11 

Stockman  (department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores)  .............  14 

Stonemason  (building  construction)  . . 18 

Structural-ironworker  (building  construction)  .....................  13 

Switchboard  operator  . 7 

Switchboard  operator  (banking)  . . . . .  15 

Switchboard  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . .  16 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist  . . 7 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist  (insurance  carriers)  . . .  16 

Tabulating-machine  operator  . . .  4,  7 

Tabulating-machine  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . . .  16 

Tailor,  alteration,  men's  garments  (department  and 

women's  ready-to-wear  stores) . . . 14 

Teller,  note  (banking)  . . . . . . . .  15 

Teller,  paying  or  paying  and  receiving,  commercial 

(banking)  . 15 

Teller,  savings  (banking)  . 15 

Terrazzo  worker  (building  construction)  . . . . . .  18 

Tile  layer  (building  construction)  . . . . .  18 

Tool-and-die  maker . 9 

Tool-and-die  maker  (machinery)  . . . .  13 

Transcribing-machine  operator  (insurance  carriers)  . .  16 

Trans cribing-machine  operator,  general  . . . .  7 

Truck  driver  . 11 

Trucker,  hand  .  11 

Trucker,  hand  (machinery)  . . . . . . .  13 

Trucker,  power  . . 12 

Turret-lathe  operator,  hand  (machinery)  . . . . .  13 

Typist  . . . .  4,  7 

Typist  (banking)  . . . . . . .  15 

Typist  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . . . . . .  16 

Underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  . . 16 

Washer,  automobile  (auto  repair  shops)  . . .  17 

Washer,  machine  (power  laundries)  . . . . .  17 

Watchman . 12 

Welder,  hand  (machinery)  . . 13 

Work  distributor  (men's  and  boys'  work  clothing)  . . .  12 

Wrapper  (bakeries)  . . 18 

Wrapper,  bundle  (power  laundries) . . . 17 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Southern  Regional  Office. 
Communications  may  he  addressed  to: 

Brunswick  A.  Bagdon,  Regional  Director 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Room  66k 

50  Seventh  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta  5,  Georgia 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  regional  offices 
are  available  for  consultation  on  statistics  relating  to  wages  and  indus 
trial  relations,  employment,  prices,  labor  turn-over,  productivity,  work 
injuries,  construction  and  housing. 


The  Southern  Region  includes  the  following  states: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

District  of 


North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Columbia 
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Introduction  y 


The  Bridgeport  area  is  one  of  several  important  indus¬ 
trial  centers  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducted 
occupational  wage  surveys  during  the  summer  of  1951.  2/  Occu¬ 
pations  that  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  were  studied  on  a  community-wide  basis. 
Cross-industry  methods  of  sampling  were  thus  utilized  in  com¬ 
piling  earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations  s 
!  (a)  office;  (b)  professional  and  technical;  (c)  maintenance  «nd 
power  plant;  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping.  In  pre¬ 
senting  earnings  information  for  such  jobs  (tables  A-l  through 
A-4)  separate  data  have  been  provided  wherever  possible  for  in¬ 
dividual  broad  industry  divisions. 


Occupations  that  are  characteristic  of  particular, 
important,  local  industries  have  been  studied  as  heretofore  on 
an  industry  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  community  sur¬ 
vey.  2/  Earnings  data  for  these  jobs  have  been  presented  in 
Series  B  tables*  Union  scales  (Series  C  tables)  are  presented 
in  lieu  of  (or  supplementing)  occupational  earnings  for  several 
industries  or  trades  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
are  employed  under  terms  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  the  contract  or  minimum  rates  are  indicative  of  prevailing 
pay  practices. 


Data  have  also  been  collected  and  summarized  on  shift 
operations  and  differentials,  hours  of  work,  and  supplementary 
benefits  such  as  vacation  and  sick-leave  allowances,  paid  holi¬ 
days,  nonproduction  bonuses,  and  insurance  and  pension  plans. 

j - 


1/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau's  regional cffice  in  Boston,  Mass, 
by  Bernard  J.  Fahres,  Regional  Wage  Analyst.  The  planning  and 
central  direction  of  the  program  was  carried  on  in  the  Branch 
of  Community  Wage  Studies  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Wages  and 
Indus tri al  Relations. 

2/  Other  areas  studied  are:  Baltimore,  Dallas,  Dayton  and 
Portland  (Oreg.).  Similar  studies  were  conducted  earlier  in 
the  year  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  and  the 
!  3 an  Francisco-Oakland  area. 


2/  See  appendix  for  discussion  of  scope  and  method  of  sirvey . 


The  Bridgeport  Metropolitan  Area 


The  Bridgeport  Metropolitan  Area,  consisting  of  the 
city  cf*  Bridgeport  and  towns  of  Fairfield,  Milford,  Stratford  and 
Trumbull  had  a  total  of  over  250,000  persons  in  1951.  Of  these, 
60  percent  were  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 


Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  more 
than  2,000  establishments  in  the  area  totaled  114,000  in  June 
1951.  Approximately  600  manufacturing  plants  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  67,000  of  these  workers,  and  of  this  figure  two-thirds 
were  employed  in  the  machinery  and  electrical  equipment  indus¬ 
tries.  Although  industrial  employment  in  the  area  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  durable  goods,  ij  nondurable  goods  industries  also 
accounted  for  a  substantial  number  -  with  some  5,000  workers 
employed  in  the  apparel  industries  alone. 


A  considerable  number  of  workers  earned  their  liveli¬ 
hood  in  nonmanufacturing  concerns.  Over  17,000  were  employed 
in  the  trade  industries  and  10,000  others  were  engaged  in  the 
service  industries.  During  1950,  building  permits  were  issued 
for  1,300  new  dwelling  units  within  the  city  of  Bridgeport  and 
employment  inthe  construction  trades  approached  the  6, COO  level. 
Government  employment  inthe  area  also  showed  some  increase  with 
approximately  7, 500  employed  by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 


Slightly  over  half  of  all  nonoffice  employees  covered 
by  the  survey  were  employed  in  establishments  having  written 
agreements  with  labor  unions.  Approximately  three  out  of  every 
five  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  were  working  under 
terms  of  union  contracts.  The  highest  proportion  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  terms  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  were 
in  the  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities  group 
where  over  80  percent  were  covered.  The  degree  of  union! zation 
was  noticeably  lower  for  office  employees  than  for  plant  workers. 
About  a  fourth  of  all  office  employees  covered  in  the  survey 
were  employed  under  the  provisions  of  union  agreements.  However, 
unionization  in  offices  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  where  over  a  third  of  the  workers  were 


4/  See  appendix  table  for  listing  of  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  industries. 
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represented  by  unions,  and  in  the  transportation,  communication, 
and  utilities  group  where  one -ha If  were  employed  under  the  terras 
of  a  union  contract.  Among  the  retail  trade,  finance,  and  serv¬ 
ices  groups  none  of  the  office  workers  was  employed  in  estab¬ 
lishments  having  a  labor-management  agreement  covering  office 
workers . 


Occupational  Wage  Structure 


The  survey  was  made  during  a  period  of  industrial  re¬ 
covery  stimulated  by  defense  mobilization  activity.  A  moderate 
labor  surplus  in  January  1949  had  become  substantial  by  March. 
Unemployment  continued  on  the  increase  until  January  1950.  A 
slight  improvement  in  March  1950,  only  moderately  alleviating 
the  critical  unemployment  conditions,  prevailed  until  July.  How¬ 
ever,  by  September  1950  unemployment  had  dropped  by  almost  half. 
A  continued  absorption  of  the  labor  surplus  resulted  in  a  bal¬ 
anced  labor  market  by  Nferch  1951.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market  at  the  time  of  the  present  survey. 

Wage  levels  in  the  Bridgeport  area  were  affected  by  a 
number  of  important  general  wage  increases  in  the  latter  part 
of  1950.  Anticipation  of  a  general  wage  freeze  following  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  plus  the  upward  trend  in  the 
cost  of  living  led  to  demands  by  organized  groups  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  other  improvements.  Such  increases  were  especially 
noteworthy  among  manufacturing  establishments.  Highlighting 
this  trend  was  the  action  of  five  large  companies  in  the  dur¬ 
able-goods  industries  in  granting  average  hourly  increases  of 
10  cents  to  many  thousands  of  plant  employees  in  October  1950. 
Similar  increases  were  granted  to  numerous  groups  in  nondurable 
manufacturing,  transportation,  communication, and  wholesale  trade. 
The  tendency  among  the  larger  companies  was  to  grant  similar 
increases  to  plant  and  office  workers  but  in  a  raa  j  ority  of  small¬ 
er  firms  office  worker  increases  lagged  behind  plant  workers 1 . 

Formalized  rate  structures  for  time-rated  occupations 
were  reported  in  establishments  employing  nine-tenths  of  the 
plant  and  office  workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries .  In 
the  majority  of  the  other  industries  there  was  a  tendency  to  base 


wages  upon  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  job.  In  wholesale  j 
and  retail  trade  and  in  the  service  industries  this  was  especial-  I 
ly  noticeable  among  office  workers  where  formal  plans  covered  I 
only  about  one  in  four. 

Established  minimum  entrance  rates  for  inexperienced 
plant  workers  was  part  of  the  formalized  wage  structure  for 
firms  in  the  area.  A  third  of  the  employees  were  employed  in 
establishments  with  the  minimum  entrance  rate  between  75  cents 
and  $1  an  hour  and  another  third  were  in  plants  with  a  minimum 
hourly  rate  range  of  between  $1  and  $1.25.  Approximately  one 
out  of  six  workers  was  employed  by  firms  with  established  minima 
of  over  $1.25  an  hour  for  plant  employees.  No  firm  among  manu¬ 
facturing,  public  utilities,  or  wholesale  trade  industries  re¬ 
ported  minima  of  under  75  cents  an  hour  whereas  one  out  of  seven 
employees  in  retail  trade  and  almost  half  the  workers  in  service 
industries  were  employed  by  firms  specifying  a  minimum  entrance 
rate  of  under  75  cents  an  hour. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  generally  higher  than  in  non-manufacturing.  In  14  of 
17  job  categories  permitting  comparison,  salaries  of  women  office 
workers  were  higher  in  manufacturing  than  those  in  nonmanufac¬ 
turing.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  plant  jobs  studied  in  all 
industries  were  higher  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  11 
of  13  job  categories  for  which  comparisons  were  possible. 

Approximately  a  sixth  of  all  plant  workers  in  Bridge¬ 
port  manufacturing  establishments  worked  on  extra  shifts.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  these  received  shift  differentials.  Premium  pay  for  a 
majority  of  these  workers  was  based  on  a  cents -per-h our  increase 
over  first-shift  rates,  with  5  or  10  cents  being  most  commonly 
reported.  A  substantial  number  of  workers  employed  on  extra 
shifts  received  premium  pay  based  on  a  percentage  -  usually  10 
percent  -  over  day  rates. 

The  scheduled  workweek  for  9  out  of  10  women  office 
workers  in  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  and  wholesale  trade 
was  40  hours.  Among  financial  groups  the  40-hour  workweek  was 
more  prevalent  whereas  among  service  industries  weekly  work 
schedules  averaged  from  40  to  44  hours.  Among  plant  employees 
7  out  of  every  10  had  a  workweek  of  40  hours,  and  approximately 
1  out  of  10  had  a  48-hour  schedule. 
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Table  A-l!  Q^ice  Occupation td 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area 
basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


3ex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

Weekly 

earnings 

s 

25. 0( 

and 

$ 

>  27.5C 

s 

30.0c 

$ 

32.5C 

$ 

35.0C 

s 

37.5C 

$ 

)  40. 0( 

3  42.5 

]* 

3  45.01 

$ 

47.5< 

50.0* 

$ 

C  52.5 

55.0c 

I? 

57.5 

$ 

C  60. CX 

i  62.5 

$ 

0  65.0 

067. 5C 

$ 

70.00 

$ 

72. 5C 

$ 

75.0C 

Is 

80. 0C 

$ 

85.00 

(Standard) 

(Standard 

under 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

ar>d 

over 

27. 5( 

30.0C 

32.5c 

35. 0( 

37.5c 

40.  oc 

42. 5< 

3  45. CX 

47.5< 

50.  CX 

52.5 

55.0( 

57.5c 

60.0 

62.5 

65.01 

67.5 

370.0C 

72.50 

75.0c 

80.001 85.00 

Men 

S 

— 

1 

okkeepers,  hand  . 

37 

39.5 

72.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

7 

33 

39.0 

72.50 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1  " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

5 

9 

1 

6 

1 

_ 6_ 

5 

erks.  accountin'*  . 

50 

40.0 

58.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

7 

8 

4 

2 

Q 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

36 

14 

40  •  0 

39.5 

54.00 

69.50 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

7 

8 

1 

8 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

erks.  general  . 

39 

40.5 

60.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

q 

Nonraanufacturing . 

22 

17 

40.0 

40.5 

59.50 

61.00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 2- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

n 

38.5 

64.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

l 

erks,  order  . 

56 

39.0 

69.50 

- 

- 

6 

1 

1 

12 

2 

3 

1 

Nonraanufacturing . 

39 

17 

38.5 

39.5 

73.00 

62.50 

6 

l 

_ 

1 

7 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

7 

6 

16 

- 

fice  boys  . 

66 

40.0 

40.00 

- 

- 

7 

2 

19 

16 

_ 

5 

1 

16 

61 

40.0 

40.50 

- 

- 

3 

2 

18 

16 

- 

5 

1 

16 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

Dulating-raachine  operators  . 

ii 

40.0 

59.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Women 

— 

— 

- — 

Hers,  machine  (billing  mn^hine)  . 

87 

40.5 

41.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

13 

ao 

26 

12 

4 

4 

8 

1 

47 

40*0 

41.50 

— 

— 

4 

_ 

10 

3 

9 

10 

3 

2 

5 

— =— 1 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

31 

40.0 

43.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

3 

8 

3 

A 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

16 

40.0 

37.50 

_ 

4 

4 

6 

2 

9 

* 

° 

“ 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . T  _  T  T  T 

40 

41.0 

40.00 

_ 

4 

1 

3 

7 

17 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

19 

40.0 

42.00 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

I 

~ 

“ 

“ 

.lers,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine)  . 

34 

-40.0 

46.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

12 

4 j 

4  ^ 

_ 

5 

.  j 

Nonraanufacturing  . 

14 

20 

39.5 

41.0 

43*oo 

48.50 

- 

- 

- 

: 

6 

3 

- 

8 

4 

4 

— 

4 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

" 

_ 

 - 

- 

- 

- 

ikkeepers.  hand  . 

122 

40.0 

54.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

15 

1 

11 

1 

27 

6 

11 

1 

8 

5 

8 

9 

3 

Durable  goods  . 

41 

20 

40.0 

40.0 

54.00 

52.50 

” 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

2 

- 

10 

- 

4 

6 

5 

- 

H 

- 

4 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

21 

40.0 

56.00 

_ 

10 

17 

/. 

4 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . ,  , , 

Wholesale  trade  . 

81 

22 

40.0 

39.5 

54.50 

52.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

7 

1 

2 

8 

- 

8 

- 

4 

4 

1 

Retail  trade  7j  . 

38 

40.0 

54.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

8 

- 

7 

6 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

4 

: 

1 

kkeeping-machine  operators,  class  A  . 

53 

40.5 

48.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

12 

11 

1 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

Durable  goods  . 

41 

28 

40.0 

40.0 

50.00 

50.00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

7 

1 

10 

10 

- 

2 

2 

- 

n 

11 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-i 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

13 

40.0 

50.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

"  1 

— 

— 

- 

Nonraanufacturing  . 

12 

a. 5 

42.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

__  ! 

_ 

I 

I 

kkeeping-machine  operators,  class  B  . 

180 

39.5 

41.50 

_ 

_ 

10 

15 

35 

20 

27 

23 

17 

7 

9 

6 

9 

2 

_ 

84 

40.0 

46.00 

— 

— 

— 

5 

6 

3 

13 

11 

13 

7 

9 

6 

9 

— 

Durable  goods  . 

69 

40.0 

46.50 

- 

_ 

5 

3 

1 

8 

9 

11 

7 

9 

6 

8 

“ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

Nonmanufacturing . 

9I 

40.0 

39.0 

42.00 

37.50 

10 

10 

3 

29 

2 

17 

5 

14 

2 

12 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

23 

40.5 

39.00 

_ 

5 

5 

1 

1 

7 

4 

Retail  trade  2/  . 

11 

40.0 

40.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

Finance  **  . .  _  T  t  r 

61 

38.5 

37.00 

5 

10 

23 

10 

u 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  A-n  Oj^ice  6 ccufuitio+U  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area 
basi9  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


- _  —  ■  —  •  — "*■  1 

- — - - 

Average 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY 

EARNINGS  OF 

Number 

of 

workers 

s 

€ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

? 

s 

S 

s 

s 

$ 

s 

1 

Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hours 

Weekly 

earnings 

25.00 

and 

27.50 

30.00 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

and 

(Standard) 

under 

27.50 

30.00 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

52.50 

55.00 

57.50 

60.00 

62.50 

65.00 

67.50 

70.00 

72.50 

75.00 

80. CO 

85.00 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

Calculating-machine  operators 

40.0 

45.50 

8 

8 

16 

57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

56 

40.0 

45.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

8 

16 

6 

2 

6 

” 

2 

1 

*“ 

' 

195 

40.0 

48.50 

_ 

_ 

5 

9 

9 

11 

14 

39 

20 

28 

24 

13 

12 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

134  ' 

123 

39.5 

39.5 

50.00 

50.50 

- 

“ 

5 

5 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

6 

35 

32 

16 

16 

18 

14 

22 

20 

n 

n 

8 

8 

8 

8 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

11 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

* 

4 

2 

“ 

m 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

61 

40.0 

45.00 

- 

- 

5 

4 

9 

7 

8 

4 

4 

10 

2 

2 

4 

— 

1 

“ 

Pub1 ic  utilities  «  . 

12 

40.0 

44.50 

— 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

26 

40.0 

45.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

“ 

2 

“ 

1 

“ 

— 

“ 

Retail  trade  2/  * . 

n 

40.0 

41.50 

- 

5 

I 

“ 

” 

5 

- 

■ 

H 

39.5 

47.50 

_ 

2 

_ 

l 

2 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing . . 

10 

129 

40.0 

40.0 

50.50 

40.00 

“ 

“ 

13 

8 

23 

17 

35 

2 

5 

1 

5 

2 

8 

3 

15 

1 

1 

ns 

40.0 

41.00 

_ 

5 

22 

17 

33 

5 

5 

8 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

n 

38.0 

34.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

“ 

236 

39.5 

48.00 

1 

18 

3 

a 

21 

38 

19 

28 

20 

13 

3 

13 

12 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

172 

39.0  ' 

48.50 

— 

_ 

_ 

17 

3 

25 

12 

27 

12 

17 

20 

13 

3 

12 

6 

5 

“ 

- 

- 

143 

29 

39.0 

49.50 

_ 

_ 

__ 

12 

3 

17 

12 

23 

12 

7 

20 

11 

3 

12 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

38.5 

44.50 
47.00 

46.50 
49.00 

45.50 

_ 

5 

8 

_ 

4 

- 

10 

- 

2 

64 

34 

13 

82 

40.0 

40.0 

40.5 

40.0 

. 

1 

1 

_ 

16 

9 

11 

7 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

11 

5 

9 

4 

- 

- 

• 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

6 

13 

2 

11 

2 

4 

17 

12 

7 

1 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

39.5 
40.0 
38.0 

42.5 

40.0 

45.00 

47.50 

38.50 

46.50 

46.00 

6 

10 

_ 

2 

6 

2 

4 

17 

12 

7 

1 

2 

- 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

20 

6 

_ 

4 

2 

4 

15 

8 

7 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

12 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

245 

9 

15 

24 

45 

19 

38 

24 

17 

n 

25 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

228 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

46:  sr 

47.00 

43.50 
43.00 

42.50 

41.00 

6 

13 

22 

44 

18 

34 

23 

16 

n 

24 

13 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

- 

- 

183 

45 

17 

1 

13 

22 

27 

14 

29 

13 

15 

n 

22 

12 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

17 

4 

5 

10 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

39.5 

38.5 

40.0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

18 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

? 

1 

- 

Key-punch  operators  . 

77 

40.0 

45.50 

6 

4 

9 

8 

8 

15 

4 

7 

12 

_ 

4 

— 73 

36 

40.0 

39.0 

45.50 

36.00 

“S- 

4 

9 

8 

8 

15 

4 

3 

12 

— 

4 

Office  irirls  . 

14 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

26 

39.0 

39.0 

37.50 

- 

- 

10 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

32.50 

4 

L 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
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Table  A-lt 


Office  Oocufiationd  -  Continued 


(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area 
basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Avbraoe 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

2*5.00 

and 

under 

27.50 

s 

27.50 

30.00 

30.00 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

* 

40.00 

42.50 

$ 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

52.50 

$ 

52.50 

55.00 

$ 

55.00 

57.50 

$ 

57.50 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

62.50 

s 

62.50 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

67.50 

$ 

67.50 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

72.50 

$ 

72.50 

75.00 

$ 

75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.00 

and 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

S 

iecretaries  . 

382 

40.0 

58.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

8 

17 

21 

11 

53 

10 

30 

18 

101 

9 

42 

31 

7 

6 

4 

2 

3 

Manufacturing  . 

294 

40.0 

60.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

7 

14 

10 

36 

8 

10 

14 

97 

8 

38 

31 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Durable  goods  . 

246 

40.0 

62.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

9 

15 

7 

7 

11 

95 

7 

36 

31 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Nondurable  goods  . 

48 

40.0 

50.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

5 

4 

l 

21 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

88 

40.0 

52.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

7 

10 

7 

l 

17 

2 

20 

4 

4 

1 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

15 

39.5 

57.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

28 

40.0 

52.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

5 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

31 

38.5 

53.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Stenographers ,  general  . 

464 

40.0 

50.50 

_ 

_ 

4 

14 

15 

13 

28 

29 

54 

'  34 

38 

42 

139 

9 

35 

4 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

394'  “ 

~ 4070 

51.56  ■ 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

10 

18 

27 

48 

28 

31 

40 

130 

7 

30 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

372 

40.0 

51.50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

8 

12 

25 

46 

28 

25 

36 

130 

7 

30 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

22 

39.0 

46.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

6 

4 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

70 

39.5 

47.00 

- 

- 

4 

5 

5 

3 

10 

2 

6 

6 

7 

2 

9 

2 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

11 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

Wholesale  trade  . 

27 

40.0 

50.50 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

5 

4 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

2? 

38.5 

48.50 

- 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

Stenographers .  technical  . 

13 

40.0 

54.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

- 

«. 

«. 

2 

= 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

Switchboard  operators  . 

65 

41.0 

45.50 

1 

6 

11 

3 

2 

12 

4 

9 

1 

7 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

24 

40.0 

51.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

41 

41.5 

42.50 

- 

- 

1 

6 

9 

8 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

5 

- 

“ 

1 

Retail  trade  2 / . 

10 

41.5 

40.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

i 

3 

5 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

10 

39.0 

U. 50 

- 

- 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

i 

“ 

2 

Switchboard  operator-receptionists  ....... 

83 

39.5 

44.00 

_ 

_ 

9 

1 

5 

5 

21 

3 

9 

14 

2 

2 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

56 

39.5 

46.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

3 

13 

1 

9 

14 

2 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

46 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

1 

8 

14 

2 

- 

4 

1 

- 

2 

Nondurable  goods  . 

10 

39.0 

33.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

27 

39.5 

41.00 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

10 

40.0 

49.00 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

~ 

fabulating-machine  operators  . 

23 

40.0 

53.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

23 

40.0 

53.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

Transcribing-machine  operators, 

general  . 

53 

40.0 

46.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

5 

8 

10 

5 

5 

1 

5 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

'  5(5— 

40.0 

46.50  " 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 

- 8~ 

10 

5 

5 

1 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

franscribing-machine  operators. 

technical  . 

23 

40.0 

49.50 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

4 

— 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

“ 

Manufacturing  . 

23 

197 

40.0 

40.0 

49.50 

47.50 

“ 

~ 

10 

8 

7 

5 

22 

4 

28 

19 

1 

13 

5 

19 

1 

66 

6 

5 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

177 

40.0 

47.50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

8 

5 

21 

21 

15 

10 

16 

66 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

20 

41.0 

45.50 

- 

” 

2 

1 

7 

4 

3 

3 

rypists.  class  B  . 

432 

40.0 

43.50 

_ 

9 

27 

39 

62 

75 

37 

49 

48 

22 

48 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

351 

40.0 

44.00' 

- 

- 

4 

13 

35 

55 

44 

31 

43 

48 

22 

40 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

313 

40.0 

45.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

26 

45 

41 

29 

40 

47 

22 

40 

9 

7 

Nondurable  goods  . 

38 

40.0 

37.50 

- 

- 

2 

8 

9 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 

8 

~ 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

81 

40.5 

40.00 

- 

- 

5 

14 

4 

7 

31 

6 

6 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

~ 

Wholesale  trade  . 

28 

42.0 

37.00 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

2 

16 

“ 

Retail  trade  2/  . 

12 

39.5 

a. 50 

— 

- 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

2 

4 

Finance  **  . 

18 

37.5 

38.00 

- 

8 

2 

4 

3 

i 

1/  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 
2/  Excludes  department  stores. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  A-2: 


P'lO-Jf&dAMXtuil  a*u£  ^JecJuiical  Ocatpaiiatvi. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  stucui*.  on  an  area 
basis  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 


Men 


Draftsmen,  chief 


Manufacturing 

Draftsmen  . 


Manufacturing  . 

Draftsmen ,  j  uni or 


Manufacturing 

Women 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered) 


Number 

of 

workers 


48 


198 

TZT 


88 


50 


Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 


41.0 


40.0 


40.0 

40.0 


4^0“ 


40.0 


Weekly- 

earnings 

(Standard) 


112.50 


TT3.50 

83.50 


83.50 

62.50 


61.00 


61.00 


40.00 

and 

under 

45.00 


$ 

45.00 


50.00 


50.00 


55.00 


55.00 


60.00 


13 


13 


15 


H 


10 


% 

60.00 


65.00 


16 


15 

13 


13 


% 

65.00 


70.00 


13 


12 


23 


18 


21 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY!; 


70. 


00 


75.00 


28 


28 

16 


00 


80.00 


21 


21 


•IARNINGS  OF- 


S  $ 

80.00  85.00 


85.00 


25 


24 


90.00 


3° 


30 

1 


'90.00  Is  00 


95.0010000 


12 


12 

25 


22 


1/  Hours  reflect  the  workweeks  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the 


14 


foo.oo  105.00  iio.oc  ils.a  12000 


105.00 110.00115.00 


18 


18 


12000  125.00  13000 


.00 


6aoo 


135X0 


bs.00 


340x0 145.00 150x0 


earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


140x0 


it5.00 


£50.00 

155.00 


Table  A-3i  M ' CU*tteHO*tCe  COtd  PoiU&i  PlcUtt  QcCU.patiO*t& 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  in  selected  occupations  studied  on  an 
area  basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  try  industry  division,  June  1951) 


— 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

= 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

f.oo 

f.05 

f.10 

$ 

1.15 

s 

1.20 

S1.25 

$ 

1.30 

*1.35 

*1.40 

s 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

*1.60 

*1.70 

*1.80 

*1.90 

’k.OO 

%.10 

%.20 

%.30 

%.40 

1^.50 

h.to 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

and 

Carpenters,  maintenance  . 

135 

S 

1*72 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

8 

6 

10 

31 

39 

01 

15 

1 

i 

1.72 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

10 

30 

37 

24 

14 

1 

. 

— 

_ 

- 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

201 

1.83 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

12 

31 

12 

53 

A  5 

j 

190 

TS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

10 

30 

12 

52 

65 

11 

3 

_ 

— 2 — 

2 

- = - 

- 

Engineers,  stationary  . 

42 

1.80 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

2 

18 

P 

37 

1.86 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

18 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 2 _ 

2 

'  

: 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  . 

153 

1.41 

7 

11 

2 

- 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

19 

36 

19 

15 

Durable  goods  . . . 

134 

HQ 

1.44 

1  /A 

8 

2 

- 

3 

4 

12 

12 

12 

9 

19 

- 

36 

14 

15 

_ 

- — - 

■  ■ 

Nondurable  goods  . T .  _  t 

15 

— 

3 

2 

10 

9 

12 

- 

36 

14 

15 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

Nonmanufacturing . . 

19 

1.19 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

Services  . . 

~ 

5 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

— 

_ 

2 

1 

1  1 

See  footnote  rt  end  of  table. 
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Table  a-3i  M aintenanee  and  Poui&i  Plant  Occupation^  •  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  men  in  selected  occupations  studied  on  an 
area  basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

s 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

s 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

s 

1.60 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

s 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.30 

$ 

2.30 

2.40 

$ 

2.40 

2.50 

s 

2.50 

2.60 

$ 

2.60 

&nd 

over 

•Melpers.  trades,  maintenance  . 

307 

$ 

1.45 

1 

8 

10 

3 

17 

12 

13 

10 

98 

123 

11 

1 

Manufacturing  . . 

274 

1.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

14 

5 

7 

10 

92 

123 

11 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . . 

264 

1.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

10 

5 

5 

8 

92 

123 

n 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

10 

1.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

33 

1.26 

1 

8 

2 

3 

7 

6 

6 

27 

1  .27 

8 

1 

6 

6 

6 

■  Machine-tool  operators,  tool  reran  . 

224 

1.75 

_ 

6 

19 

25 

93 

54 

22 

5 

1t76 

6 

19 

Q3 

22 

Machinists.  maintenance  . 

280 

1.84 

. 

1 

38 

38 

107 

78 

6 

2 

8 

2 

_ 

Manufacturing . . . 

1.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

38 

38 

107 

72 

6 

2 

8 

- 

2 

- 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility . . 

119 

1.52 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

14 

3 

12 

8 

1 

2? 

20 

1 

17 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . . . 

103 

1.53 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

14 

3 

10 

8 

- 

22 

15 

- 

15 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

77 

1.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

3 

10 

- 

- 

18 

15 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods . •  •• 

26 

1.53 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . 

16 

1.49 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

“ 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics,  automotive  (maintenance)  . . 

135 

1.62 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

14 

9 

33 

23 

39 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

H 

1.72 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

121 

1.61 

5 

12 

9 

31 

21 

37 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

PiiKHo  nt.-IHt.1ftq  *  . 

106 

1,60 

■ 

■ 

11 

9 

29 

16 

37 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

108 

1.81 

3 

7 

23 

15 

30 

17 

6 

3 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

83 

1782 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

13 

15 

27 

10 

4 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . . . 

48 

1.85 

2 

- 

2 

9 

19 

10 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 .77 

1 

5 

H 

6 

8 

/ 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . 

25 

1.79 

2 

10 

3 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.77 

_ 

1 

10 

3 

7 

1 

Millwrights  . 

123 

1.75 

2 

1 

4 

15 

19 

28 

41 

7 

5.. 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

123 

1.75 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

15 

19 

28 

a 

7 

5 

1 

“ 

- 

biers  . 

125 

1.40 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

7 

2 

2 

15 

20 

20 

23 

22 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

92 

1.44 

- 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

20 

23 

21 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

' 

- 

’ainters,  maintenance . . . . 

65 

1.63 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

5 

8 

H 

17 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

49 

1755 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— ~ — 

2 

- 

5 

8 

14 

9 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . 

16 

1.52 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

8 

bpe  fitters,  maintenance  . . . 

69 

1.77 

2 

2 

12 

29 

19— 

3 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

66 

1.77 

2 

2 

12 

27 

18 

3 

2 

- 

- 

lumbers,  maintenance  . . 

27 

1.80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

5 

7 

3 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing . . . . . . 

27 

1.80  " 

1 

7 

5 

7 

3 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

Sheet— metal  workers, maintenance  . 

64 

1.83 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

39 

-  3..L  3_. 

sa 

“ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

64 

1.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

39 

3 

3 

3 

* 

_ 

“ 

- 

.’ool-and-die  makers  (other  than 

.lobbing  shops)  . 

6a 

2.02 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

14 

40 

.  94 

173 

127 

131 

11 

17 

12 

- 

15 

Manufacturing  . 

6a 

2.02 

7 

14 

40 

94 

173 

131 

11 

17 

12 

15 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication , and  other  public  utilities 
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Table  A-4s  Gu&toduU,  IfO a'ieJuUUi*Uf.  0*td  SluflfUtV}  OcCMficUitUtd. 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an  area 
basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

1 

0.75 

$ 

0.75 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

s 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

s 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.70 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

and 

over 

Crane  operators,  electric  bridge  (under  20  tons).. 

133 

$ 

1.60 

5 

9 

40 

71 

8 

w  p  1  . 

126 

1.61" 

8 

40 

71 

7 

Crane  operators,  electric  bridge  (20  tons 

and  over)  . 

H 

1.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

2 

1 

3 

— 

— 

- 

Guards  . 

227 

1.47 

1 

1 

2 

6 

17 

12 

27 

43 

31 

17 

70 

. 

. 

Manufacturing  . 

210 

1.47“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

15 

12 

17 

43 

31 

16 

68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . 

17 

1.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

10 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  ** . 

10 

1.35 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

• 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (men)  . 

606 

1.20 

3 

3 

4 

25 

26 

25 

44 

21 

90 

41 

49 

48 

55 

130..- 

15 

10 

17 

- 

_ 

_ 

- = — 

Manufacturing  . 

ZB5 

1.23 

- 

- 

4 

2 

19 

18 

29 

16 

72 

34 

36 

44 

54 

127 

14 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

423 

1.26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

20 

12 

59 

33 

35 

44 

54 

127 

14 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

18 

9 

13 

1 

1 

Nonmanufacturing . 

121 

1.07 

3 

3 

23 

7 

7 

15 

5 

18 

7 

13 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  »  . 

36 

1.26 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

4 

- 

10 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Retail  trade  . 

42 

.99 

2 

2 

- 

10 

4 

6 

3 

- 

5 

5 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  ** . . . 

18 

1.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Service  . . 

16 

.96 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (women)  . 

63 

1.05 

_ 

8 

1 

5 

2 

4 

12 

5 

5 

4 

1 

13 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

36 

1.17  " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

5 

5 

4 

1 

13 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

8 

1 

5 

2 

•Jl 

“ 

Order  fillers  . 

205 

1.24 

25 

3 

7 

13 

6 

7 

10 

11 

20 

20 

10 

14 

9 

4? 

7 

Manufacturing  . 

94 

1.43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

14 

4 

9 

9 

43 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

111 

1.09 

- 

25 

3 

- 

5 

- 

12 

5 

6 

7 

9 

18 

6 

6 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

80 

1.06 

- 

25 

- 

- 

5 

- 

12 

5 

- 

- 

1 

16 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Packers  (men)  . 

336 

1.32 

2 

21 

8 

32 

22 

18 

71 

17 

33 

70 

6 

22 

5 

3 

2 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

336 

1.32 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

21 

8 

32 

22 

18 

71 

17 

33 

70 

6~ 

22 

5 

- 

3 

.. 

2 

4 

Durable  goods  . 

288 

1.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

26 

20 

14 

67 

13 

31 

70 

6 

22 

5 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

4 

48 

1.10 

2 

20 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Packers  (women)  . 

97 

1.05 

12. 

• 

8 

15 

15 

2 

6 

1 

4 

12 

10 

10 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

97 

1.05 

- 

32 

|—S““ 

15 

15 

2 

- 

- 

6 

1 

4 

12 

10 

10 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

47 

1.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6 

1 

4 

12 

10 

10 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

50 

.8/, 

12 

8 

1 5 

15 

Receiving  clerks  . 

166 

1.36 

3 

2 

7 

8 

19 

6 

13 

12 

12 

24 

15 

36 

4 

3 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

“Ul"" 

T.T8 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

17 

4 

12 

12 

9 

24 

13 

34 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

123 

1.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

2 

10 

8 

7 

24 

13 

30 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

18 

1.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

25 

1.23 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

2 

1 

3 

- 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shipping  clerks  . 

151 

1.44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

_ 

10 

10 

10 

15 

14 

12 

39 

26 

5 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

113 

1.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

10 

6 

4 

4 

13 

9 

32 

24 

5 

_ 

. 

1 

Durable  goods  . 

92 

1.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

5 

2 

2 

11 

8 

24 

24 

5 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

21 

1  .  ?6 

/ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

38 

1.36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

4 

6 

11 

1 

3 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

' bolesale  trade  . 

15 

1.37 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

_ 

• 

Retail  trade  j/  . 

20 

1.40 

1 

1 

10 

2 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  a-4:  Custodial,  *10 a'lsJuuUituj.  and  Sltifxfutu}  Occupation*.  -  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an  area 
basis  in  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  by  industry  division,  June  1951) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

* 

0.75 

$ 

0.75 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.7c 

$ 

1.70 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

and 

over 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  . 

121 

$ 

1.50 

1 

5 

9 

2 

23 

1 

8 

9 

4 

29 

15 

7 

4 

4 

Manufacturing  . 

- 85 

1.56" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5“ 

- 

- 

2 

13 

- 

- 

9 

- 

3 

27 

15 

7 

4 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . . . . . . 

58 

1.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

16 

15 

7 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

27 

1.53 

7 

- 

- 

5 

11 

11 

4 

_ 

_ 

Nonnanufacturing  . 

36 

1.36 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

10 

1 

8 

“ 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Stock  handlers  and  truckers,  hand  . 

1167 

1.34 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

8 

53 

33 

72 

65 

142 

129 

302 

126 

146 

73 

7 

_ 

1 

4 

Manufacturing  . . . 

861 

1.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 1 

- 

— 8“ 

24 

'"iiH 

52 

~ns" 

123 

"iio"i 

126 

sir 

42 

5 

- 

- 

1 

4 

Durable  goods  . 

822 

1.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

40 

16 

44 

51 

116 

118 

177 

124 

81 

42 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

Nondurable . . . . 

39 

1.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

1 

8 

6 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

306 

1.35 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

12 

9 

22 

13 

24 

6 

122 

- 

60 

31 

2 

_ 

_ 

«. 

Wholesale  trade  . 

77 

1.33 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

9 

1 

11 

1 

19 

5 

_ 

31 

_ 

_ 

Retail  trade  2/  . 

46 

1.14 

2 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

3 

8 

11 

12 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truck  drivers,  light  (under  l£  tons)  . 

180 

1.35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

15 

5 

9 

4 

5 

12 

19 

V 

17 

8 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

26 

1.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

- 

1 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nanmanufacturing . . . 

154 

1.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

13 

5 

9 

4 

4 

7 

17 

- 

36 

14 

3 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

86 

1.42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

8 

- 

- 

4 

16 

- 

- 

8 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Retail  trade  2/ . 

13 

1.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

Services  . . . . 

16 

1.29 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

“ 

4 

3 

- 

* 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truck  drivers,  medium  (1-J-  to  and  in- 

eluding  4  tons)  . 

250 

1.35 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

15 

17 

4 

10 

7 

26 

45 

35 

18 

20 

7 

36 

9 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing . . . 

47 

1.46 

11 

7 

7 

1 

1 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . 

34 

1.52 

7 

- 

5 

1 

1 

- 

11 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

13 

1.30 

4 

7 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

203 

1.33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

17 

4 

10 

7 

15 

38 

28 

17 

19 

7 

25 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2? 

] 

1 

1 

1 

in 

7 

Wholesale  trade  . 

68 

1.40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

17 

- 

- 

1 

1 

16 

1 

8 

24" 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Retail  trade  2/ . . . . . . . 

97 

1.25 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

10 

6 

2 

33 

11 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Truck  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons. 

trailer  type)  . 

79 

1.54 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

.45.. 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

- 71 

i:53 

3 

4 

- 

- 

45 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

43 

28 

1.62 

3 

4 

2 

11 

8 

Truck  drivers,  heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than 

trailer  type)  . 

150 

1.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

1 

1 

- 

25 

55 

57 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

38 

1.58 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

31 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

112 

1.55 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

22, 

24 

57 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

17 

24 

55 

248 

1.49 

3 

2 

9 

5 

27 

2 

7 

28 

127 

36 

0 

Manufacturing  . . 

221 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

9 

5 

25 

3 

13 

127 

32 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . 

27 

1.46 

• 

2 

2 

4 

15 

“ 

4 

— 

“ 

■ 

Truckers,  power  (other  than  fork-lift)  . 

54 

1.47 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

27 

- 

_ 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

46 

TJX 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

1 

8 

2 

“ 

9 

25 

- 

Watchmen  . 

187 

1.13 

_ 

6 

1 

9 

16 

_ 

46 

15 

7 

29 

3 

7 

7 

16 

16 

_ 

Z 

_ 

_ 

_ 

“ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . . 

166 

1.16 

- 

2 

- 

9 

9 

- 

35 

15 

6 

29 

3 

7 

7 

15 

16 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . 

123 

1.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

30 

5 

4 

26 

3 

6 

5 

15 

16 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

nondurable  goods  . 

37 

1.02 

- 

2 

- 

9 

2 

- 

5 

10 

2 

3 

- 

1 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

27 

.94 

- 

6 

1 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

.94 

— 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

5 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

10 

.98 

~ 

" 

4 

6 

i/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2 /  Study  limited  to  men  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

2/  Excludes  department  stores. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
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Table  B-342: 


Gutle'uf.,  e^fa*u&  *7oold.  a*uS.  a^oAduioA-e  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

s 

Occupation  and  sex 

of 

workers 

hourly 

earnings 

0.75 

Ann 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2/ 

under 

and 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

over 

Men 

$ 

23 

28 

1.39 

1.34 

1.58 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

2 

3 

6 

Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  B  ..... 
Machine-tool  operators,  production,  class  Cl 

Total  y. . 

66 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

17 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

i 

58 

1.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

5 

12 

1 

2 

4 

13 

3 

4 

5 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

Time . 

H 

44 

20 

1.34 

1.49 

1.42 

2 

6 

6 

. 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4 

7 

3 

/ 

5 

1 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  C  . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

i 

4 

8 

_ 

_ 

30 

72 

1.72 

1.49 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

3 

n 

7 

7 

Polishers  and  buffers,  metal . * . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

10 

5 

2 

2 

12 

2 

3 

8 

1 

Polishing  and  buffing-machine  operators  ......... 

44 

1.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

95 

94 

67 

1.67 

1.98 

1.21 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

15 

34 

8 

A 

Q 

2 

1 

10 

5 

1 

1 

/ 

8 

8 

12 

n 

10 

3 

2 

7 

Women 

320 

71 

1.24 

1.19 

3 

9 

4 

9 

18 

2 

5 

Q  16/ 

15 

18 

23 

15 

18 

3 

7 

10 

19 

1 

1 

3 

Inspectors,  class  C  ............................. 

_ 

_ 

12 

— 

6 

i 

3 

3 

4 

3 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

l/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  hand  tools  and  general  hardware* 
2 /  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

3/  Includes  data  for  operators  of  machine-tools  not  shown  separately. 


Table  B-35: 


M acJti+te.'uf.  9 *u&uA.tsUeA  1/ 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Under 

$ 

1.05 

s 

1.05 

1.10 

s 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

s 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

S 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.70 

s 

1.70 

1.80 

S 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

$ 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.30 

S 

2.30 

2.40 

$ 

2.40 

2.50 

$ 

2.50 

2.60 

S 

2.60 

2.70 

$ 

2.70 

and 

over 

Men 

s 

Assemblers,  class  A:  Total . * . . 

222 

1.83 

14 

25 

49 

38 

21 

19 

17 

11 

6 

10 

6 

6 

11? 

1.^4 

24 

42 

]*]n 

7,07 

7 

“ 

~ 

— 

Assemblers,  class  B  . 

353 

1.67 

_ 

1 

2 

12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

15 

62 

59 

59 

27 

-L3 

16 

7 

4 

16 

5 

6 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

Assemblers,  class  C:  Total  . . 

14 2 

1.64 

- 

- 

8 

1 

9 

9 

6 

10 

10 

5 

14 

21 

5 

8 

4 

9 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

Time  . 

31 

1.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

3 

1 

12 

7 

Incentive . . 

111 

1.69 

- 

- 

8 

1 

3 

7 

6 

7 

10 

4 

2 

14 

5 

8 

4 

9 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

a 

1.72 

2 

6 

15 

4 

6 

4 

3 

1 

Inspectors,  class  A  . 

141 

1.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r1 

4 

9 

18 

16 

30 

6 

7 

2 

7 

16 

10 

8 

3 

2 

Inspectors,  class  B . * . 

154 

1.49 

- 

2 

8 

2 

12 

19 

18 

17 

3 

10 

3 

12 

30 

10 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Inspectors,  class  C  . . 

89 

1.46 

1 

10 

15 

6 

3 

3 

5 

7 

3 

2 

5 

1 

10 

7 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Janitors  . . . . 

146 

1.20 

21 

9 

25 

16 

16 

19 

9 

19 

8 

3 

1 

" 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-35:  M aokiHe'uf  9 nduAtrU&l  U  -  Gottii+tued 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

Average 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

s 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

of 

workers 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

| 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2/ 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

and 

over 

Men  -  Continued 

s 

laehine-tool  operators,  production,  class  A: 

566 

277 

289 

Total  3/ . 

1.92 

1.71 

2.12 

2 

3 

15 

14 

1 

64 

47 

17 

70 

51 

28 

Tine  . 

2 

38 

5 

112 

19 

26 

Incentive  . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i 

37 

27 

35 

28 

33 

33 

18 

7 

2 

Drill-press  operators,  radial,  class  A  . 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

39 

1.79 

11 

6 

1 

5 

2 

i 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

spindle,  class  A  . . 

25 

58 

42 

1.81 

1.76 

1.72 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

9 

3 

13 

11 

2 

7 

5 

2 

11 

10 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

i 

Time . 

7 

5 

Incentive 

Grindin^-nsa chine  operators,  class  At 

16 

155 

1.89 

2.08 

4 

2 

4 

1 

- 

3 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

— 

6 

8 

35 

12 

10 

5 

10 

12 

18 

22 

11 

5 

Time  . 

47 

1.71 

6 

6 

30 

3 

_ 

2 

Incentive  . 

108 

2.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

5 

9 

10 

5 

8 

12 

18 

22 

11 

5 

Milling-machine  operators,  olass  Ai 

78 

1.91 

Total  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

H 

11 

5 

7 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

i 

Time  . 

33 

45 

1.68 

2.08 

8 

8 

6 

10 

4 

6 

1 

5 

4 

7 

3 

/ 

3 

/ 

£ 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

* 

58 

35 

23 

1.85 

1.75 

2.00 

6 

6 

21 

20 

1 

8 

5 

/ 

3 

2 

Time  . 

6 

2 

fachine-tool  operators,  production,  class  Bi 

Total  3 /  . 

666 

1,68 

1,49 

2 

1 

21 

14 

7 

14 

13 

7 

28 

19 

9 

30 

21 

9 

61 

47 

H 

134 

99 

35 

85 

35 

50 

80 

18 

62 

63 

39 

33 

18 

15 

20 

Time  . 

271 

395 

n 

Incentive  . 

1.81 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

63 

39 

33 

18 

15 

20 

5 

2 

2 

Drill-press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

42 

48 

20 

1.59 

1.71 

1.37 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

6 

8 

3 

6 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

Time  • • • • • 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

2 

Incentive 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  Bi 

28 

1.96 

“ 

“ 

2 

2 

i 

- 

2 

3 

i 

2 

6 

2 

- 

5 

2 

“ 

120 

1.78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

- 

3 

10 

13 

6 

13 

13 

11 

8 

5 

3 

2 

10 

13 

3 

2 

1 

Time  . 

HI 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

11 

8 

9 

3 

Incentive  . 

- 

— 

— 

- 

4 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

3 

2 

10 

13 

F 

2 

I 

_ 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  Bi 

163 

1.65 

26 

Total  . 

— 

— 

— 

• 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

18 

35 

28 

21 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  . 

64 

99 

1.52 

1.74 

3 

5 

2 

H 

4 

21 

14 

12 

16 

7 

Incentive  . . 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

19 

21 

9 

5 

5 

Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  B  . . . 
Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

50 

1.7? 

“ 

1 

” 

“ 

“ 

~ 

2 

13 

2 

11 

10 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

79 

24 

1.69 

1.52 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

7 

13 

10 

10 

13 

4 

4 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

J 

Time  . 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

Incentive  . 

55 

1.77 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

i 

1 

3 

3 

10 

9 

4 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

la  chine-tool  operators,  production,  olass  C  2/4/ 

540 

1.83 

3 

- 

3 

7 

11 

15 

39 

9 

18 

19 

37 

33 

31 

43 

71 

63 

50 

38 

22 

20 

5 

1 

2 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C  . 

8 

1.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

34 

97 

260 

1.37 

1.77 

1.98 

2 

1 

2 

15 

" 

2 

5 

6 

1 

5 

12 

8 

26 

24 

29 

44 

11 

59 

2 

2 

2 

'ool-and-die  makers  (jobbing  shops)  . 

63 

45 

19 

6 

_ 

'ool-and-die  makers  (other  than  Jobbing  shops)  ... 

243 

1.94 

7 

19 

36 

a 

43 

50 

24 

18 

3 

2 

. 

_ 

. 

'Tuckers,  hand  . 

39 

1.40 

- 

1 

4 

3 

- 

3 

5 

i 

16 

i 

2 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

16 

2.02 

1.76 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

Women 

mspectors,  class  C . . . 

152 

1.20 

29 

H 

18 

34 

28 

3 

8 

7 

2 

_ 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

_ 

laehine-tool  operators,  production,  olass  C  J/  ... 

148 

1.55 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

13 

11 

8 

37 

21 

8 

6 

1 

6 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Drill -press  operators,  single-  and  multiple- 

spindle,  class  C  . 

106 

1.52 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

10 

7 

6 

31 

16 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

i/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers  In  the  manufacture  of  non-electrical  machinery  Industries  (Group  3$)  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Glassification  Manual  (194$ 
dltion)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget j  machine-tool  accessory  establishments  with  more  than  7  workers  were  included. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2/  Includes  data  for  operators  of  machine-tools  not  shown  separately. 

lJ  High  earnings  in  this  classification  due  to  predominance  of  incentive  workers  who  constitute  8$  percent  of  total. 


library 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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Table  B-5411 


Cj/i&oesuf’  StoheA  1/ 


Table  B-60: 


(lanhitUf  1/ 


1 /  The  study  covered  banking  establishments  ,rith  more  than  20  workers. 

2 /  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-7211 :  ftouteAs  Jlcumd'U&i,  1/ 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

$ 

0.70 

and 

under 

.7? 

$ 

0*75 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

$ 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1,10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

$ 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

$ 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

s 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1#55 

$ 

1.55 

1.60 

$ 

1.60 

1.65 

$ 

1.65 

l  ,70 

$ 

1.70 

s 

1.75 

$ 

1.80 

and 

Men 

$ 

Extractor  operators  . . 

9 

0.89 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Washers,  machine  •••••••••••• . . 

8 

1.05 

* 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Women 

Clerks,  retail  receiving  ........................ 

7 

.88 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

Finishers,  flstvork,  machine  . 

41 

.74 

18 

17 

5 

1 

Markers  . . i. . . . 

20 

.76 

9 

5 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

“ 

Pressers,  machine,  shirts  . . 

41 

.88 

4 

9 

7 

8 

2 

5 

2 

/ 

Wrappers,  bundle  . . 

11 

•76 

5 

2 

3 

1 

~ 

~~ 

— 

~ 

1/  The  study  covered  never  laundries  with  more  than  20  workers* 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work* 


Table  B-7538i  Auto.  (l&fKU'U  SltOflA  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Number 

Average 

Under 

» 

s 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Occupation  2/ 

of 

workers 

hourly 

earnings 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

and 

over 

2/ 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

Body  repairmen,  metal 

12 

W 

94 

$ 

1.89 

1.19 

1.70 

1 

/ 

2 

1 

3 

Mechanics,  automotive, 

class  A) 

Total  .......... 

_ 

11 

43 

15 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

i 

Time  ........ 

64 

1.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

9 

41 

8 

1 

5 

Incentive  ... 

30 

2.01 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Mechanics,  automotive, 

class  B  • 

52 

7 

1.35 

1.18 

8 

2 

1 

5 

4 

17 

6 

2 

1 

/ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  4  workers  in  general  automobile  repair  shops 
Industrial  Classification  Manual  (1949  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


(Group  7538)  and  motor  vehicle  dealer  establishments,  new  and  used  (Group  551)  as  defined  in  the  Standard 

Occupational  Uage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

D.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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C:  Union  Wage  Scales 


(Minimum  vage  rates  and  maximum  straight-time  hours  per  week  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  and  hours  are  those  in  effect  July  1,  1951.) 


Table  C-15:  RuildwUf.  C 0+tA.t>lU-ctia*t 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Journeymen 

$2,695 

40 

2.350 

40 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  . 

2.475 

40 

2.200 

40 

2.695 

40 

2.475 

40 

Steam  fitters  . 

2.475 

40 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Building  laborers  . . . 

1.800 

40 

Table  C-205:  PoJze'UeA. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bread  and  cake  -  Machine  shops: 

Working  foremen  . 

$1,670 

40 

Dough  mixers ,  overmen . . . 

1.550 

40 

Bench  hands  . 

1.490 

40 

Divider  operators  . 

1.405 

40 

Mixers'  helpers,  ingredient  scalers, 
molder  operators,  oven  feeders  and 
dumpers,  open  kettle  friers,  wrapping- 

and  slicing-machine  operators  . 

1.370 

40 

Helpers  (men) : 

Up  to  6  months  . . 

1.180 

40 

6  months  to  1  year  . 

1.230 

40 

1  to  2  years  . . 

1.280 

40 

Over  2  years  . . . 

1.330 

40 

Helpers  (women) : 

Up  to  6  months  . 

1.000 

40 

6  months  to  1  year  . 

1.070 

40 

1  to  1*  years  . 

1.140 

40 

Over  years  . 

1.200 

40 

Bread  and  cake  -  Hand  shops : 

Working  foremen,  dough  mixers; 

1.565 

40 

overmen . 

1.555 

40 

Bench  hands,  open  kettle  friers  . 

1.445 

40 

Porters  (women") : 

Up  to  6  months . . . 

After  6  months  . 

.875 

40 

.925 

40 

Packers  (women) : 

Up  to  6  months  . 

.950 

40 

After  6  months  . 

1.030 

40 

Frosters  (women): 

Up  to  6  months  . 

1.045 

40 

6  months  to  l£  years  . 

1.095 

40 

1-J-  to  2  years  . 

1.145 

40 

Over  2  years  . 

1.190 

40 

Table  c-205:  Bahesiie.4,  -  CarUituted 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Pie  and  pastry  shops: 

$1,405 

40 

1.270 

40 

Helpers : 

1.170 

40 

1.220 

40 

Dough  breakers,  porters,  tub  washers, 
common  laborers: 

.930 

40 

.980 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.100 

40 

General  operators  (women): 

.800 

40 

.850 

40 

.900 

40 

.950 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.050 

40 

Table  C-27 1  Psi4Stt<t14j, 

<5 


Clas  s if ication 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Book  and  job  shops: 

Bindery  women  . 

$1,050 

40 

Bookbinders  . 

2.050 

40 

Compositors,  hand  . . 

2.100 

40 

Machine  operators  . 

2.100 

40 

Machine  tenders  (machinists)  . . 

2.150 

40 

Machinist-operators  . 

2.225 

40 

Photoengravers  . 

2.267 

37* 

Press  assistants  and 

feeders  . 

1.876 

37* 

Pressmen: 

Cylinder . . . 

2.345 

374- 

Vertical  . 

2.185 

37$- 

Platen  . 

1.900 

37* 

Newspapers : 

Compositors,  hand: 

Day  work  . 

2.507 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.640 

37* 

Machine  tenders  (machinists): 

Day  work  . 

2.560 

374 

Night  work  ••••. . 

2.693 

37* 

Machinist-operators : 

Day  work  . 

2.640 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.773 

37* 

Photo engravers : 

Day  work . . . 

2.400 

37* 

Night  work  . 

2.714 

35 

Table  C-27:  P/li*lti+Uf.  .  QcjttuiMed 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hour  8 

per 

week 

Newspapers:  -  Continued 

Pressmen,  web  presses: 

$2,346 

37* 

35 

2.514 

Pressmen- in-charge,  web  presses: 

2.613 

37* 

35 

37* 

2.800 

Stereotypers : 

2.495 

2.640 

37* 

Table  C-41:  jdocol  *7 'VO+tiii 

Qp&iatifVj  £*ttfU<up*4. 


Classif ication 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Agreement  A: 

1-man  busses: 

$1,480 

40 

1.510 

40 

1.550 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1-man  busses : 

.850 

50 

.950 

1.100 

50 

50 

Table  C-42:  Mat<VlPlUch  Tb'Utt&li. 

<uvd  ottetp&U. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bakery: 

$1,470 

48 

1.400 

48 

Food  products: 

1.603 

40 

1.600 

40 

1.480 

40 

1.290 

40 

1.120 

40 

General  transportation: 

1.470 

48 

1.370 

48 
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Rates  1/ 


D:  Ent  ranee 

Table  D-i:  M 'inimuttt  ZnlAance  Pat&i  Plant  'WanJ&eAA. 


Percent  of  plant  workers  in  establishments  with  specified 

minimum  rates  in  - 


Minimum  rate  (in  cents) 

» 

All 

Indus- 

tries 

2/ 

Manufacturing 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

3/ 

Serv¬ 

ices 

Durable 

goods 

Nondurable 

goods 

Establishments  with  - 

Public 

21-500 

workers 

501  or 

more 

workers 

21-100 

workers 

101  or 

more 

workers 

utilities* 

ill  establishments  . 

100.0 

12ft.  Q. 

100.0 

100.0 

.IW.O 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

i0  and  under  . 

0.9 

. 

6.7 

21.4 

'0  . 

.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

7.1 

20.3 

'5  . 

10.2 

20.4 

- 

14.8 

34.3 

7.4 

6.8 

13.5 

28.5 

SO  . 

2.5 

6.5 

- 

12.1 

4.1 

_ 

_ 

2.2 

)ver  80  and  under  85  . 

.3 

1.6 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

S5  . 

2.2 

.2 

1.7 

- 

. 

17.8 

_ 

8.3 

.9 

)ver  85  and  under  90  . 

.9 

- 

- 

- 

4.0 

_ 

_ 

9.8 

» . 

6.3 

16.1 

5.3 

4.5 

1.2 

„ 

_ 

_ 

)ver  90  and  .under  95 . 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

3.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

»5  . 

2.0 

2.7 

- 

- 

15.6 

. 

_ 

_ 

Tver  95  and  under  100  .... 

2.5 

- 

3.8 

- 

6.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.00  . 

5.5 

6.9 

5.4 

- 

_ 

16.4 

5-1 

4.4 

8.7 

Tver  100  and  under  105  • • . 

4.1 

4.8 

6.3 

- 

_ 

_ 

■05  . 

1.5 

- 

3.0 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

>ver  105  and  under  110  . . . 

7.7 

- 

15.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.10  . 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

7.4 

_ 

_ 

rver  110  and  under  115  . . . 

2.6 

2.2 

3.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11.4 

. 

■15  . 

2.2 

- 

3.8 

_ 

_ 

6.9 

>ver  115  and  under  120  . . . 

.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11.7 

K20  . 

3.4 

- 

6.9 

. 

_ 

_ 

•ver  120  and  under  125  . . . 

4.5 

_ 

7.3 

• 

_ 

16.6 

_ 

25 . 

4.5 

- 

8.9 

.7 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

'ver  125  and  under  130  . . . 

7.3 

6.4 

12.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30  . 

.1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5.2 

_ 

_  • 

>ver  130  and  under  135  • • • 

3.4 

- 

6.9 

. 

_ 

_ 

35  . 

4.5 

- 

9.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ver  135  and  under  140  . . . 

.5 

. 

. 

- 

9.0 

2.2 

40  and  over  . 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.8 

- 

- 

stablishments  with  no 

established  minimum  .... 

18.6 

32.2 

67.9 

30.7 

25.9 

39.4 

50.2 

18.0 

1/  Lovest  rates  formally  established  for  hiring  either  men  or  women  plant  workers,  other  than 
ntchmen. 

2/  Excludes  data  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

5/  Excludes  department  stores. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
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E:  Supplementary  Wage  Practices 

Table  gtyt  ^ille^antiat  Pa*<uUo*U 


Percent  of  plant  workers  employed  on  each  shift  In  - 


All 

manufacturing  industries  1/ 

Shift  differential 

A1 

Indus 

1 

tries 

Dur 

go 

able 

ods 

Nondurable 

goods 

Machinery 

hand 

an 

tools, 

d 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 

other 

shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

Percent  of  workers  on 
extra  shifts,  all 

establishments  . 

13.6 

3.4 

14.9 

4.1 

7.3 

0.4 

15.3 

2.7 

13.0 

2.9 

Receiving  shift 

differentials  . 

13-4 

3.4 

14.9 

4.1 

5.9 

.4 

15.3 

2.7 

13.0 

2.9 

Uniform  cents 

(per  hour)  . 

7.6 

2.0 

8.7 

2.3 

2.1 

.4 

8.5 

2.7 

1.7 

.2 

Under  5  cents  . . . 

1.0 

- 

1.2 

- 

_ 

_ 

5  cents  . 

2.8 

- 

3.1 

- 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

1.7 

_ 

Over  5  and  under 

7  l/2  cents  . . . 

.7 

.6 

.9 

.6 

_ 

.4 

.7 

_ 

_ 

7  l/2  cents  . 

.3 

.7 

.4 

.8 

_ 

_ 

.9 

_ 

_ 

10  cents  . 

2.1 

.7 

2.5 

.8 

- 

_ 

6.5 

2.7 

_ 

.2 

Over  10  cents  . . . 

.7 

(2/) 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

- 

.4 

- 

Uniform  percent- 

age  . 

5.7 

1.3 

6.2 

1.6 

3.0 

- 

6.8 

_ 

11.3 

2.7 

5  percent  . 

1.0 

- 

.6 

- 

3.0 

_ 

. 

_ 

10  percent  . 

4.7 

1.3 

5.6 

1.6 

- 

- 

6.7 

11.3 

2.7 

Over  10  per- 

cent  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

Full  day's  pay  for 

reduced  hours  .... 

.1 

.1 

- 

.2 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Receiving  no 

differential  . 

.P 

1.4 

' 

1 /  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 
2 /  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 
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Table 


e-2i  Scheduled  W&eJilif  cMauSvl 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  X/  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


= 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


Weekly  hours 

AH 

indus¬ 

tries 

MANUFACTURING 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  35  hours  . 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

m 

_ 

27.2 

o.4 

«. 

1.3 

11.9 

35  hours  . 

1.7 

2.0 

1.0 

7.8 

2.7 

1.2 

- 

- 

•c 

1.6 

1.9 

- 

11.0 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Over  35  and  under  37i  hours  . 

3.9 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

46.3 

.8 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

37j  hours  . 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

- 

3.3 

- 

- 

1.7 

.2 

.2 

- 

1.3 

“ 

“ 

” 

• 

Over  37i  and  under  40  hours  . 

1.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9.7 

10.9 

- 

.5 

- 

“ 

6.4 

1.2 

40  hours  . . . . 

80.0 

87.6 

87.6 

87.8 

92.3 

84.3 

43.0 

42.8 

14.4 

71.5 

77.2 

76.1 

82.5 

57.1 

63.8 

19.3 

32.0 

Over  40  and  under  44  hours  . 

1.8 

.2 

.2 

- 

1.7 

1.7 

21.  S 

• 

14.4 

3.2 

2.9 

3.5 

- 

- 

12.4 

- 

lilt  hours . . . 

3.2 

.6 

- 

4.4 

- 

12.8 

24.0 

- 

30.5 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22.7 

25.4 

14.8 

Over  44  and  under  48  hours  . . . 

.1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

6.8 

5.1 

3.8 

4.6 

- 

1.9 

11.2 

21.4 

15.6 

6.1 

8.3 

9.7 

- 

- 

• 

1.3 

• 

3.4 

11.0 

11.7 

13.0 

5.2 

11.1 

2.3 

19.7 

• 

4.3 

2.3 

_ 

2.8 

29.9 

13.2 

4.8 

r 


1/  Data  relate  to  women  workers. 

2/  Excludes  department  stores. 

3/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  * Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table 


E-3s  Paid  odolidayi 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

Number  of  paid  holidays 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

y 

All 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

y 

indus¬ 

tries 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Services 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  providing  paid 

holidays  . . . 

99.4 

99.8 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 

96.7 

98.5 

100.0 

8ii»2 

92.7 

95.3 

97.3 

85.9 

84.1 

94.4 

80.3 

49.8 

1  to  5  days  . . 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

2.6 

1.2 

_ 

8.4 

9.6 

10.3 

6.7 

2.1 

m 

6.7 

6  days  . 

18.7 

19.3 

16.6 

41.4 

1.2 

41.4 

26.3 

- 

45.9 

34.0 

35.8 

33.0 

49.4 

13.4 

39.7 

26.7 

26.2 

days  . . . 

(3/) 

38.4 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.9 

1.1 

- 

6.2 

. 

- 

7  days  . 

33.8 

38.3 

39.0 

31.0 

16.3 

43.3 

- 

6.0 

41.3 

43.3 

49.3 

14.8 

31.8 

10.4 

43.4 

10.7 

7l  day  . 

.2 

• 

- 

- 

• 

m 

l.S 

- 

6.0 

(3/) 

• 

- 

• 

- 

. 

.5 

.1 

8  days  . . 

34.4 

37.5 

41.0 

8.4 

58.5 

28.8 

24.5 

- 

me 

673 

4.6 

4.7 

3.6 

29.2 

30.7 

6.6 

9  days  . 

2.1 

.9 

• 

8.4 

- 

5.4 

• 

11.0 

26.3 

1.2 

.9 

5.2 

• 

13.6 

6.1 

10  days  . . . . 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

8.1 

- 

2.9 

- 

• 

.6 

• 

. 

- 

7.6 

3.1 

11  days  . . . 

6.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.1 

89.0 

• 

- 

• 

_ 

• 

• 

12  days  . . . . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Establishments  providing  no  paid 

holidays  ............................. 

.6 

.2 

.3 

- 

- 

3.3 

1.5 

- 

15.8 

7.3 

4.7 

2.7 

14.1 

15.9 

5.6 

19.7 

*•* 

2/ 


Excludes  department  stores. 

_  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

O.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  E-4,  Paid  VtxxilioHA.  (Qwimal  PsiovUio*u) 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

Vacation  policy 

All 

Manufacturing 

Whole- 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

Manufacturi.no 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

Services 

J.  establishments  . 

100.0 

■ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

100.0 

• 

6  months  of  service 

itablishments  with  paid  vacations  . 

64. e 

64.6 

62.9 

78.5 

67.7 

50.5 

37.2 

100.0 

22.6 

58.2 

62.6 

65.3 

i 

1*9.7 

31.1 

4o.6 

1 

38.1* 

18.1 

Under  1  week  . 

6.7 

8.3 

7.9 

11.6 

_ 

6.3 

41.6 

46.4 

56.6 

9.4 

23.9 

1  week  . 

45.1 

48.2 

46.6 

61.6 

67.7 

31.5 

37.2 

15.2 

22.6 

14.9 

12.4 

6.6 

40.3 

31.1 

'  9.0 

38.4 

18.1 

Over  1  and  under  2  week6  . 

4.4 

5.7 

6.4 

• 

_ 

_ 

2  weeks  . 

8.6 

2.4 

2.0 

5.3 

- 

12.7 

- 

84.8 

- 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

- 

- 

7.7 

- 

- 

itablishments  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

35.2 

35.4 

37.1 

21.5 

32.3 

49.5 

62.8 

- 

77.4 

41.8 

37.4 

34.7 

50.3 

68.9 

59.1* 

61.6 

81.9 

1  year  of  service 

itablishments  with  paid  vacations  •••••• 

99.2 

99.6 

99.9 

97.7 

100.0 

100.0 

96.4 

100.0 

73.7 

97.3 

97.5 

98.9 

90.6 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

83.7 

Under  1  week  . . . 

(V) 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

• 

_ 

2.3 

.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

4.4 

1  week  . 

14.6 

9.3 

8.5 

16.3 

32.9 

28.0 

77.6 

2.9 

48.1 

83.0 

86.5 

90.4 

67.7 

63.9 

67.5 

62.4 

64.2 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

.1 

.1 

.1 

- 

- 

me 

- 

- 

• 

.2 

.2 

.3 

2.3 

2  weeks  . 

84.5 

90.2 

91.3 

81.4 

67.1 

72.0 

18.8 

97.1 

23.3 

14.0 

10.8 

8.2 

22.9 

36.1 

30.2 

35.2 

15.1 

itablishments  with  no  paid  vacations  . . . 

.8 

.4 

.1 

2.3 

- 

- 

3.6 

- 

26.3 

2.7 

2.5 

1.1 

9.4 

- 

- 

2.4 

16.3 

2  years  of  service 

•ablishments  with  paid  vacations  . 

99.3 

99.6 

99.9 

97.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

73.7 

97.4 

97.5 

98.9 

90.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.7 

1  week  . 

8.3 

5.9 

5.6 

9.0 

22.5 

7.1 

30.7 

2.9 

50.4 

46.6 

45.7 

43.1 

58.4 

50.5 

51.8 

45.6 

68.6 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

- 

2.4 

.8 

• 

- 

. 

33.4 

39.2 

47.4 

7.4 

2  weeks  . 

88.8 

91.1 

91.4 

88.7 

75.1 

92.1 

69.3 

97.1 

23.3 

17.4 

12.6 

8.4 

32.2 

49.5 

40.8 

54.4 

15.1 

tablishments  with  no  paid  vacations  ... 

.7 

•h 

.1 

2.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26.3 

2.6 

2.5 

1.1 

9.4 

- 

- 

- 

16.3 

15  years  of  service 

ablishments  with  paid  vacations  . 

99.7 

99.6 

99.9 

97.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.7 

97.4 

97.5 

98.9 

90.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.7 

1  week  . . 

1.8 

1.4 

.5 

9.1 

1.2 

io.5 

15.0 

12.3 

11.3 

6.9 

32.0 

6.1 

27.1 

37.5 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

Q/) 

57.6 

2.3 

2  weeks  . 

77.0 

79.7 

81.9 

61.9 

27.4 

93.7 

78.1 

74.1 

63.2 

60.0 

64.2 

40.6 

9.6 

90.4 

58.8 

37.8 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  . 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

.3 

.4 

_ 

2.0 

3  weeks  . 

20.8 

18.5 

17.5 

26.7 

70.2 

6.3 

11.4 

25.9 

19.5 

26.9 

25.8 

27.8 

16.0 

79.3 

7.3 

14.1 

8.4 

Over  3  weeks  . 

.1 

“ 

“ 

1.2 

- 

* 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

5.0 

itablishments  with  no  paid  vacations 

.3 

•h 

.1 

2.3 

— 

“ 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

1.1 

9.4 

' 

16.3 

1/  Excludes  department  stores. 

Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-5: 


Paid  Sioh.  Jl&oo-e  (tyoKntal  PsuuhAaamA) 


Provisions  for  paid  sick  leave 


All  establishments  . 

6  months  of  service 
Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . . 

Under  5  days  . 

5  days  ......... .............. ....... 

6  days  . 

10  days  .  • . . . • . .  • 

Hi  days 

15  days  . 

Over  20  days  . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 

1  year  of  service 

Establishment  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

Under  5  days  ..••••••.. . . 

5  days  .............a................ 

6  days  . . 

7  days  .............................. 

10  days  . 

12  days  ............ ........ ......... 

lit  days  . 

15  days  . 

20  days  . 

Over  20  days  . . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 

2  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . . . 

Under  5  days  . 

5  days  .............................. 

6  days  . . 

7  days  . 

10  days  . 

12  days  . 

Ill  days  . . . 

15  days  . 

20  days  . 

Over  20  days  . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 

15  years  of  service 
Establishments  with  formal"- provisions 

for  paid  sick  leave  . 

Under  5  days  . . 

5  days  . 

6  days  . 

7  days  . 

10  days  . . . . 

12  days  . . 

11  days  . . . . 

15  days  . 

20  days  . 

Over  20  days  . . 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 
for  paid  sick  leave  . 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

i/ 

Finance** 

indus¬ 

tries 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

23.1 

— 

26.1 

25.3 

- - 

36.3 

26.8 

12.1 

19.2 

2.9 

3.3 

3.7 

1.2 

. 

.6 

1.1 

6.7 

6.6 

5.2 

18.5 

17.7 

- 

12.1 

2.9 

3.3 

3.1 

3.9 

- 

8.5 

- 

2.1 

- 

3.1 

3.6 

1.0 

- 

- 

6.3 

* 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

“ 

1.1 

1.9 

- 

17.8 

- 

- 

- 

5.5 

7.2 

8.0 

“ 

“ 

76.6 

73.6 

71.7 

63.7 

73.2 

87.9 

80.8 

97.1 

19.1 

59.3 

61.1 

11.7 

26.8 

16.9 

19.2 

5.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

- 

.6 

1.1 

1.0 

5.o 

3.8 

3.7 

1.8 

17.6 

- 

15.8 

2.9 

•h 

5.5 

“ 

2.1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

8.3 

10.3 

9.2 

19.1 

3.1 

6.3 

- 

2.8 

3.5 

3.9 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

1.1 

1.9 

- 

17.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22.0 

28.3 

31.7 

- 

- 

1.8 

“ 

7.5 

9.8 

11.0 

- 

“ 

* 

“ 

50.9 

10.7 

38.6 

58.3 

73.2 

83.1 

80.8 

95.0 

19.1 

59.3 

61.1 

U.7 

26.8 

16.9 

19.2 

5.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

- 

.6 

1.1 

1.0 

3.1 

2.0 

2.2 

- 

17.6 

- 

12.1 

2.9 

0.1 

- 

- 

5.5 

2.1 

“ 

« 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.2 

6.0 

5.5 

10.2 

3.1 

6.3 

3.1 

- 

2.8 

3.5 

3.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

6.1 

8.0 

5.2 

31.5 

- 

- 

- 

22.0 

28.3 

31.7 

- 

- 

1.8 

“ 

7.5 

9.8 

11.0 

- 

“ 

“ 

50.9 

10.7 

38.6 

58.3 

73.2 

83.1 

80.8 

95.0 

19.1 

59.3 

61.1 

11.7 

26.8 

16.9 

25.8 

5.o 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

•e 

1.0 

- 

3.3 

2.0 

2.2 

- 

17.6 

- 

12.1 

2.9 

•  1* 

- 

- 

5.5 

- 

2.1 

1.8 

5.5 

5.5 

5.1 

3.1 

6.3 

3.1 

- 

2.8 

3.5 

3.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.1 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

- 

1.6 

1.9 

_ 

17.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23.1 

29. & 

31.7 

1-3.7 

- 

1.8 

- 

- 

11.7 

11.9 

16.2 

1.8 

6.6 

50.6 

10.7 

38.6 

58.3 

73.2 

83.1 

71.2 

95.0 

100.0 


3.8 

i.S 

2.3 


96.2 


15.8 

13.5 

2.3 


81.2 


15.8 

13.5 

2.3 


81.2 


15,8 

6.0 

2.3 


7.5 

81.2 


1/  Excludes  department  stores. 

2/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately, 

v 


V 

« 


Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication  and  other  public  utilities. 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

i/ 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.2 

.7 

.9 

13.3 

6.7 

21.8 

16.8 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

1.9 

- 

6.7 

“ 

1.2 

- 

- 

11.1 

- 

7.9 

9.2 

.8 

_ 

- 

- 

10.2 

7.6 

.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

- 

(3 n 

- 

- 

2.3 

* 

* 

— 

~ 

“ 

* 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

96.8 

99.3 

99.1 

100.0 

86.7 

93.3 

75.2 

83.2 

5.1 

2.0 

.9 

7.6 

20.2 

6.7 

30.1 

23.8 

.9 

.7 

.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

3.2 

“ 

1.2 

_ 

11.1 

- 

6.1 

13.2 

.? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

12.0 

10.6 

.2 

_ 

- 

• 

- 

- 

3.1 

- 

1.5 

1.3 

7.6 

- 

2.2 

5.1 

* 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

on 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

“ 

- 

” 

~ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•U 

- 

- 

“ 

6.9 

2.2 

“ 

- 

91.9 

98.0 

99.1 

92.1 

79.8 

93.3 

69.9 

76.2 

5.1 

2.0 

.9 

7.6 

20.2 

6.7 

30.1 

23.8 

.9 

.7 

.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

3.2 

1.0 

- 

11.1 

- 

2.8 

13.2 

.9 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

12.1 

10.6 

.2 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

3.1 

- 

1.1 

1.3 

- 

7.6 

2.2 

3.5 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

2.3 

5.1 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

r" 

6.9 

2.2 

- 

“ 

91.9 

98.0 

99.1 

92.1 

79.8 

93.3 

69.9 

76.2 

5.2 

2.0 

.9 

7.6 

20.2 

6.7 

32.3 

23.8 

.9 

.7 

.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

3.2 

.9 

_ 

11.1 

- 

2.8 

9.2 

.? 

_ 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

12.1 

10.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*u 

- 

i.i 

1.3 

- 

7.6 

2.2 

3.5 

<I/> 

.i 

- 

- 

- 

2.3 

- 

1.0  1 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

6.9 

2.2 

7.3 

- 

91.8 

98.0 

99.1 

92.1 

79.8 

93.3 

67.7 

76.2 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  E-6«  ft QnflAO<£u<Uia*l  (io-nuA&L 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IX- 

Type  of  bonus 

All 

Manufacturing 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

| 

indus¬ 

tries 

All  . 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

y 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Retuii 

trade 

y 

Services 

11  establishments  . 

100.0 

100o0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100e0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

JL00o0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.etablishments  with  nonproduction 

31*.  7 

2i*.3 

18.8 

70.6 

31.8 

— 

Ao  A 

31.5 

28«0 

1*8.5 

35.0 

51.8 

69.5 

58.8 

35*0 

Christmas  or  year-end  . . 

29.8 

.7 

5.3 

21*. 1 
.3 

18.8 

68.0 

2.6 

31.8 

77.7 

69.6 

1*5.6 

3.0 

30.1 

1*.9 

51.8 

3.7 

67.8 

8.7 

5o.l 

8.7 

8.6 

Profit-sharing  . 

7.9 

1*.5 

.7 

•5 

cO  •  U 

f 

•9 

“ 

“ 

stablishments  with  no  nonproduction 
bonuses  . . . 

65.3 

75.7 

81.2 

29.1* 

68.2 

22.3 

30.1* 

12.3 

21*. 1 

65.0 

68.5 

72.0 

51.5 

65.0 

1*8.2 

30.5 

la. 2 

1/  Excludes  department  stores. 

2 /  Includes  data  for  Industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

TJ  Unduplicated  total. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
<h>  Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E— 7*  OsiAuSia+UOS.  CUl'J 

Type  of  plan 

PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

'  ' 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IX— 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus- 
t  rics 

t  2/ 

Manufacture 

u 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

y 

1 

Sorvices 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non-  «£“- 

durable  tira 

goods  | 

LI  establishments  . . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

itablishmente  with  insurance  or 

pension  planB  3/  . . 

91.3 

9l*.9 

96.2 

81*. 3 

97.0 

51*.  9 

65.9 

96.8 

51.9 

85.0 

86.6 

88.1 

79.0  81*. 0 

59.0 

78.1 

69.2 

Life  insurance  . 

87.1 

92.3 

95.0 

69.1* 

88.8 

53.2 

37.7 

96.8 

21*.  1 

80.5 

82.8 

66.2 

66.5  81*.  0 

53.9 

59.7 

60.2 

Health  insurance  . . . . . 

82.7 

92.7 

9l*.  6 

77.1* 

1*0.0 

36.3 

35.3 

79.2 

27.8 

76.1* 

82.3 

85.7 

66.1  50.9 

1*9.2 

41.5 

28.1 

Hospitalisation  . . 

79.8 

85.6 

87.1* 

70.5 

63.9 

38.2 

1*9.6 

86.0 

31.6 

71.1 

71*. 9 

77.3 

63.0  1*8.0 

50.0 

53.5 

Retirement  pension  . . 

51*.l 

61.0 

61*. 8 

29.1* 

37.7 

ll*.l* 

18.0 

50. 7 

12.0 

1*3.0 

1*6.5 

i*9.e 

30.3  29.2 

13.6 

31.6 

4.4 

-tblishmenta  with  no  insurance  or 

Jension  plans  . . . . . 

8.7 

5.1 

3.8 

15.7 

3.0 

1*5.1 

3lt.l 

3.2 

1*8.1 

15.0 

13.1* 

_ 

11.9 

21.0  16.0 

41.0 

21.9 

30.8 

1/  Excludes  department  stores.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  1951 
2/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
ij  Unduplicated  total.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Appendix  — 


Scope  ar 


With  the  exception  of  the  union  scale  of  rates,  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  this  bulletin  was  collected  by  visits  of 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  to  representative  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  classifying  workers  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  uniform  job  descriptions  were  used;  these  are  available 
upon  request. 

Six  broad  industry  divisions  were  covered  in  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations:  (a)  office 
clerical,  (b)  professional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and 
power  plant,  wr>d  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping  (tables 
A-l  through  A-4).  The  covered  industry  groupings  are:  manufac¬ 
turing;  transportation  (except  railroads),  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Information  on  work 
schedules  and  supplementary  benefits  also  was  obtained  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  establishments  in  each  of  these  industry 
divisions.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table  only  establish¬ 
ments  above  a  certain  size  were  studied.  Smaller  establishments 
were  omitted  because  they  furnished  insufficient  employment  in 
the  occupations  studied  to  warrant  inclusion. 

Among  the  industries  in  which  characteristic  jobs  were 
studied,  minimum  size  of  establishment  and  extent  of  the  area 
covered  were  determined  separately  for  each  industry  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  table).  Although  size  limits  frequently  varied  from 
those  established  for  surveying  cross -industry  office  and  plant 
jobs,  data  for  these  jobs  were  included  only  for  firms  meeting 
the  size  requirements  of  the  broad  industry  divisions. 


A  greater  proportion  of  large  than  of  small  establish¬ 
ments  was  studied  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  workers 
surveyed  with  available  resources.  Each  group  of  establishments 


Method  of  Survey 


of  a  certain  size,  however,  was  given  its  proper  weight  in  the 
combination  of  data  by  industry  and  occupation. 

The  earnings  information  excludes  premium  pay  far  over¬ 
time  and  night  work.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  also  excluded, 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  incentive  earnings,  including 
commissions  for  salespersons,  are  included.  Where  weekly  hours 
are  reported  as  for  office  clerical,  they  refer  to  the  work  sched¬ 
ules  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half-hour)  for  which  the  straight- 
time  salaries  are  paid;  average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occu¬ 
pations  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  50  cents.  The  number 
of  workers  presented  refers  to  the  estimated  total  employment  in 
all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  to  the 
number  actually  surveyed.  Data  are  shown  for  only  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  the  establishment's  full-time 
schedule  for  the  given  occupational  classification. 

Information  on  wage  practices  refers  to  all  office 
and  plant  workers  as  specified  in  the  individual  tables.  It  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  workers  employed  in 
offices  (or  plant  departments)  that  observe  the  practice  in 
question,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  women  office  workers 
of  the  table  summarizing  scheduled  weekly  hours.  Because  of  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements ,  the  proportion  actually  receiving  the 
specific  benefits  may  be  smaller.  The  summary  of  vacation  and 
sick  leave  plans  is  limited  to  formal  arrangements.  It  excludes 
informal  plans  whereby  time  off  with  pay  is  granted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  employer  or  other  supervisor.  Sick  leave  plans 
are  further  limited  to  those  providing  full  pay  for  at  least 
some  amount  of  time  off  without  any  provision  for  a  waiting 
period  preceding  the  payment  of  benefits .  These  plans  also  ex¬ 
clude  health  insurance  even  though  it  is  paid  for  by  employers. 
Health  insurance  is  included,  however,  under  tabulation  for  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plans. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  WORKERS  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  l/,  AND  NUMBER 

STUDIED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  JUNE  1951 


Minimum  number 

Number  of 
establishments 

Employment 

Item 

of  workers  in 
establishments 

Estimated 

total 

Estimated 

total 

In  establishments 
studied 

studied 

2/ 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Studied 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Total 

Office 

Industry  divisions  in  which  occupations  were 

surveyed  on  an  area  basis 

All  divisions  . 

_ 

471 

158 

73,800 

50,220 

7,720 

Manufacturing  . 

- 

253 

62 

60,800 

a,  380 

6,070 

Durable  goods  2/ . . . 

21 

161 

37 

51,000 

36,630 

5,550 

Nondurable  goods  ij . . . . 

21 

92 

25 

9,800 

4,750 

520 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

— 

218 

96 

13,000 

8,840 

1,650 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads), 
communication,  and  other  public 

utilities  . . . 

21 

32 

17 

3,700 

3,020 

450 

Wholesale  trade  . 

21 

57 

22 

2,400 

1,290 

250 

Retail  trade ,  except  department  stores  .... 

21 

78 

27 

4,200 

2,440 

240 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  . 

21 

15 

11 

1,000 

880 

630 

Services  2/  . 

21 

36 

19 

1,700 

1,210 

80 

Industries  in  which  occupations  were  surveyed 

on  an  industry  basis  6/ 

Banking  . 

21 

8 

7 

744 

712 

570 

Cutlery,  hand-tool  and  general  hardware  . 

21 

17 

9 

4,482 

3,762 

350 

Auto  repair  shops  . 

5 

24 

14 

344 

224 

27 

Grocery  stores  . . . 

8 

13 

8 

826 

730 

12 

Machinery  industries  7/  . 

Power  laundries  . 

21 

60 

30 

13,691 

12,444 

1,327 

21 

8 

7 

256 

232 

10 

l/  Bridgeport  Metropolitan  Area  (city  of  Bridgeport,  and  towns  of  Fairfield,  Milford,  Stratford  and  Trumbull). 

2/  Total  establishment  employment. 

Metalworking;  lumber,  furniture  and  other  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products;  instrument!!  and  related  products;  and 
miscellaneous  manufacturing. 

Food  and  kindred  products;  tobacco;  textiles;  apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products;  paper  and  paper  products;  printing 
and  publishing;  chemicals;  products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  rubber  products;  and  leather  and  leather  products. 

Hotels;  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair  shops;  radio  broadcasting  and  television;  motion  pictures;  non¬ 
profit  membership  organizations;  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

6/  Industries  are  defined  in  footnotes  to  wage  tables. 

7/  Establishments  manufacturing  machine-tool  accessories  with  8  or  more  workers  were  included. 
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Page 

number 

Assembler  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  . . . . . .  10 

Assembler  (machinery)  . . . . . .  10 

Bench  hand  (bakeries)  . . . . .  14 

Biller,  machine  . . . . . . . . .  3 

Bindery  woman  (printing) . . . .  14 

Body  repairman,  metal  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . .  13 

Bookbinder  (printing)  . 14 

Bookkeeper,  hand  . . . . . .  3 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  . 3 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  (banking)  . . . . .  12 

Bricklayer  (building  construction)  . . . . .  14 

Butcher  (grocery  stores)  . . . . . .  12 

Calculating-machine  operator  . . 4 

Carpenter  (building  construction)  . 14 

Carpenter,  maintenance  . . . . . . .  6 

Checker-cashier  (grocery  stores)  . . . . .  12 

Cleaner  . . . . . . . . .  8 

Clerk,  accounting  . .  3,  4 

Clerk,  accounting  (banking)  . 12 

Clerk,  file .  4 

Clerk,  general . . . . . .  3,  4 

Clerk,  grocery  (grocery  stores)  . . . . . .  12 

Clerk,  meat  (grocery  stores)  . . .  12 

Clerk,  order  . . . . . .  3,  4 

Clerk,  pay  roll  . . . . . . .  4 

Clerk,  retail,  receiving  (power  laundries)  . . .  13 

Compositor,  hand  (printing)  . . . . .  14 

Crane  operator,  electric  bridge  . . . .  8 

Draftsman  . . 6 

Drill-press  operator,  radial  (machinery)  . . . . .  11 

Drill-press  operator,  single-  and  multiple-spindle  (machinery)  .  11 

Duplicating-machine  operator . . . 4 

Electrician  (building  construction)  . .  14 

Electrician,  maintenance  . 6 

Electrician,  maintenance  (machinery)  . . . . .  10 

Mechanic,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  .  13 

Mechanic,  maintenance  . . .  7 

Milling-machine  operator  (machinery)  .  11 

Millwright  . . .  7 

Mixer  (bakeries)  . . .  14 

Molder  (bakeries)  . 14 

Motortruck  driver . . . . . . . . . .  14 

Nurse,  industrial  (registered)  . . . . .  6 

Office  boy  . 3 

Office  girl  . . .  4 

Oiler  . . 7 

Operator  (local  transit)  . . . . .  14 

Order  filler . 8 

Overman  (bakeries)  . . . . . . .  14 

Packer . 8 

Packer  (bakeries)  . . . . . . .  14 

Painter  (building  construction)  . . 14 

Painter,  maintenance  . . 7 

Photoengraver  (printing)  . 14 

Pipe  fitter,  maintenance  . . 7 

Plasterer  (building  construction)  ..................................  14 

Plumber  (building  construction)  . . . . . .  14 

Plumber,  maintenance  . . 7 

Polisher  and  buffer,  metal  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  ......  10 

Polishing-and-buffing-machine  operator  (cutlery, 

hand  tools  and  hardware)  . . .  10 

Porter  . . . . . . . . .  g 

Porter  (bakeries)  .  14 

Press  feeder  (printing)  . . . . . .  14 

Presser,  machine,  shirts  (power  laundries)  . .  13 

Pressman  (printing)  . 14 

Proof-machine  operator  (banking)  . . 12 

Receiving  clerk . g 

Screw-machine  operator,  automatic  (machinery)  . . U 

Secretary . 5 

Secretary  (banking)  . *  43 


Page 

number 


Engine-lathe  operator  (machinery) . . . . .  U 

Engineer,  stationary  . . . . .  6 


Extractor  operator  (power  laundries)  . . . . . . . 

Feeder  (bakeries)  . . . . . 

Finisher,  flatwork,  machine  (power  laundries)  ....................... 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  . . . . . . . . . 

Froster  (bakeries)  . . . 

Fruit  man  (grocery  stores)  . . . 

Greaser  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . . . 

Grinding-machine  operator  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  ........ 

Grinding-machine  operator  (machinery)  . . . 

Guard  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Heat  treater  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  . . 

Helper  (bakeries )  . . 

Helper,  motortruck  driver  . . . . 

Helper,  trades,  maintenance  . . . 

Inspector  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  . . . 

Inspector  (machinery)  .  10, 

Janitor  . . . . . . . 

Janitor  (machinery)  . . . . . . . . . 

Key-punch  operator  . . . . . 

Laborer  (building  construction)  . . 

Machine  operator  (printing)  . . . . . 

Machine  tender  (printing)  . . . . . . . 

Machine-tool  operator,  production  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware). 

Machine-tool  operator,  production  (machinery)  . 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room  . . . 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  rocm  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  . 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room  (machinery)  . . . 

Machinist  (printing)  . . . 

Machinist,  maintenance  . . . . . . . 

Machinist-operator  (printing)  . . 

Maintenance  man,  general  utility . . . . 

Marker  (power  laundries)  . . . . . 

Mechanic,  automotive  (maintenance)  . . . . 

Set-up  man,  machine  tools  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  ....... 

Sheet-metalworker,  maintenance  . . . 

Shipping  clerk . . . . . . . 

Shipplng-and-recelving  clerk  . . . . . 

Steam  fitter  (building  construction)  . . . . . 

Stenographer,  gaieral  . . . . . 

Stenographer,  general  (banking)  . 

Stenographer,  technical  . . . . . . . . 

Stereotyper  (printing)  . 

Stock  boy  (grocery  stares) . . . . . 

Stock  handler  . . . . . 

Switchboard  operator  . . . . 

Switchboard  operator  (banking)  . . . . . 

Switchboard  operator-receptionist  . . . 

TAbulating-machlne  operator  . . .  3 

Teller,  paying  or  paying  and  receiving,  commercial 

(banking)  . 

Teller,  savings  (banking)  . . . 

Tool-and-die  imker  . . . 

Tbol-and-die  maker  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  . . . 

Tool-and-die  maker  (machinery)  ..................................... 

Transcrlbing-machine  operator,  general  . . . . 

Transcribing-machine  operator,  technical  . . . . 

fruck  driver . . . . . . . . . . 

Trucker,  hand . . . . . . 

Trucker,  hand  (cutlery,  hand  tools  and  hardware)  ................... 

Truck*-,  hand  (machinery)  .......................................... 

TWcker,  power . . . . . . . 

Tirret-lathe  operator,  hand  (machinery)  ............................ 

Typist  . . . . . . . . 

Washer,  automobile  (auto  repair  shops)  ............................. 

Washer,  machine  (power  laundries)  . . . 

Watchman  . . . 

Welder,  hand  (machinery)  . . . . 

Wrapper  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . . . 

Wrapper,  bundle  (power  laundries) . . . . 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau* s  New  England  Regional 
Office.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to: 


Wendell  D.  MacDonald,  Regional  Director 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
261  Franklin  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 


The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics*  regional  offices 
are  available  for  consultation  on  statistics  relating  to  wages  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  employment,  prices,  labor  turn-over,  productivity,  work 
injuries,  construction  and  housing. 


The  New  England  Region  includes  the  following  states: 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Maine 


New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
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Introduction  1/ 


The  Baltimore  area  is  one  of  several  important  indus- 
■rial  centers  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducted 
iccupational  wage  surveys  during  the  summer  of  1951.  2 /  Occu¬ 
pations  that  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  non- 
lanufacturing  industries  were  studied  on  a  community-wide  basis, 
iross-industry  methods  of  sampling  were  thus  utilized  in  com¬ 
piling  earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations: 
a)  office;  (b)  professional  and  technical;  (c)  maintenance  and 
lower  plant;  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping.  In  pre¬ 
senting  earnings  information  for  such  jobs  (tables  A— 1  through 
l-4)  data  have  been  provided  separately,  wherever  possible,  for 
>road  industry  divisions. 


Occupations  that  are  characteristic  of  particular, 
jnportant,  local  industries  have  been  studied  as  heretofore  on 
in  industry  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  community  sur¬ 
rey.  Earnings  data  for  these  jobs  have  been  presented  in 
Series  B  tables.  Union  scales  (Series  C  tables)  are  presented 
In  lieu  of  (or  supplementing)  occupational  earnings  for  several 
industries  or  trades  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
ire  employed  under  terms  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
uid  the  contract  or  minimum  rates  are  indicative  of  prevailing 
3ay  practices. 


Data  have  also  been  collected  and  summarized  on  shift 
Dperations  and  differentials,  hours  of  work,  and  supplementary 
benefits  such  as  vacation  and  sick  leave  allowances,  paid  holi— 
lays,  nonproduction  bonuses,  and  insurance  and  pension  plans. 


1/  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Warwick,  Regional  Wage  Analyst.  The 
planning  and  central  direction  of  the  program  was  carried  on  in 
the  Branch  of  Community  Wage  Studies  of  the  Bureau's  Division 
sf  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations. 

2/  Other  areas  studied  are:  Bridgeport,  Dallas,  Dayton,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.  Similar  studies  were  conducted  earlier  in  the 
year  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York  and  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area. 

See  appendix  for  discussion  of  scope  and  method  of  survey. 


The  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area 


The  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area,  including  Baltimore 
City  and  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  had  approximately 
1,300,000  inhabitants  in  1950.  Three-fourths  of  this  total  was 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Nonagricultural  employees  (excluding  government)  in 
the  Baltimore  area  totaled  over  465,000  during  June  1951.  Over 
40  percent  of  these  were  employed  in  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  which  produce  a  variety  of  products, including  steel,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  aircraft,  ships,  fabricated  metal  products,  industrial 
chemicals,  and  clothing. 

The  importance  of  the  area  not  only  as  a  manufacturing 
but  also  as  a  financial  and  commercial  center  is  indicated  by 
the  large  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
trade  and  finance.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments 
provided  employment  to  300,000  workers,  and  approximately  another 
25,000  were  employed  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
Baltimore  harbor  is  a  vital  part  of  the  area's  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  transportation  activities.  Approximately  15  million 
tons  of  exports  and  imports  passed  through  the  port  in  1950. 
Facilities  include  dockside  grain  elevators  and  coal  piers  of 
large  capacity.  Recently  added  ore  unloading  facilities  repre¬ 
sent  an  important  increase  in  the  port's  economic  potential. 
The  combined  employment  of  the  communication,  public  utilities, 
and  transportation  industries,  including  railroads,  was  more 
than  50,000,  and  the  services  group  employed  more  than  55,000 
workers. 


Among  the  industry  and  establishment-size  groups  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau's  study  ^/,  two-thirds  of 
the  plant  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  having  writ¬ 
ten  agreements  with  labor  organizations.  Unionization  varied 
widely  in  the  various  industries  studied.  The  highest  degree  of 
unionization  was  in  durable-goods  manufacturing  Lj ,  in  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  workers  were  covered  by  written  union  agree- 


u  See  appendix  table  for  listing  of  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  industries. 
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merits.  Three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  nondurable-goods  indus¬ 
tries  were  employed  in  establishments  having  union  contracts. 
Plant  workers  in  nonraanufacturing  industries  were  not  exten¬ 
sively  covered  by  union  contract  provision,  except  in  the  public 
utilities  group  where  three -fourths  of  the  workers  were  cover¬ 
ed.  The  proportion  of  office  workers  employed  under  union  con¬ 
tract  provisions *was  considerably  lower  than  for  plant  workers. 
Cnly  in  the  public  utilities  group  of  industries  and  in  manu¬ 
facturing  was  unionization  in  offices  found  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  Three-fifths  of  the  office  employees  in  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  a  sixth  in  manufacturing  were  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  union  contracts. 


Occupational  Wage  Structure 


A  substantial  labor  surplus  prevailed  in  the  Baltimore 
area  from  January  1949  through  May  1950.  Peak  unemployment 
reached  55,000  in  July  1949  and  again  in  Iterch  1950.  Gradual 
reemployment  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1950  resulted  in  the 
balanced  labor  market  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  June  1951 
survey. 


General  wage  increases,  which  in  the  6  months  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  hostilities  in  Korea  had  affected  fewer  than  1 
in  10  workers,  were  much  more  numerous  thereafter.  By  June  1951 
all  manufacturing  establishments  visited  in  the  cross -industry 
survey  had  granted  one  or  more  general  increases  to  plant  work¬ 
ers.  Four-fifths  of  the  industry's  office  employees  (concen¬ 
trated  in  half  the  establishments)  had  also  received  such  in¬ 
creases.  Chly  1  in  3  nonmanufacturing  establishments  had  grant¬ 
ed  general  increases,  but  these  accounted  for  half  the  plant 
workers  and  two— thirds  of  the  office  workers;  4  out  of  5  workers 
in  the  public  utilities  group  and  in  wholesale  trade  received 
general  increases. 

Formalized  wage  and  salary  structures  for  time  workers 
were  reported  in  establishments  employing  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  of  plant  workers  and  70  percent  of  office  workers.  Formal¬ 
ized  plans  providing  a  range  of  rates  for  each  job  classifica¬ 
tion  affected  somewhat  more  plant  workers  than  did  plans  pro¬ 
viding  a  single  rate  for  each  job.  Practically  all  formal  wage 
plans  for  office  workers  provided  a  range  of  rates.  Individual 


determination  of  rates,  although  affecting  only  an  over-all  2 
percent  of  plant  and  30  percent  of  office  employees,  was  never 
theless  the  predominant  method  of  wage  determination  for  time 
rated  employees  of  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  and  service 
establishments . 


Established  minimum  entrance  rates  for  plant  worker 
with  no  previous  work  experience  were  a  part  of  the  formalize 
rate  structure  of  a  majority  of  Baltimore  area  firms.  More  tha 
nine-tenths  of  the  plant  workers  were  employed  in  such  estab 
lishments.  Cn  an  all-industry  basis,  half  the  plant  worker 

were  employed  in  establishments  paying  a  minimum  rate  of  $1  o 
more.  This  was  the  minimum  standard  for  nine-tenths  of  the  plan 
workers  in  large  durable-goods  establishments  (employing  500  o; 
more  workers),  and  half  of  those  in  comparable  nondurable -good 
plants.  In  retail  trade  a  fifth,  and  in  services  industries 
half  of  plant  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  with  , 
minimum  rate  of  50  cents  or  less.  A  $1  or  higher  minimum  wa 
reported  by  establishments  accounting  for  half  the  employmen 
in  the  public  utilities  group.  This  industry  group  was,  how 
ever,  the  only  division  in  which  a  significant  proportion  o 
the  workers  were  employed  in  establishments  with  no  minima 
entrance  rate  policy. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  indus 
tries  were  generally  higher  than  those  in  nonmanufacturing.  Ii 
27  of  30  office  classifications  permitting  comparison,  averagi 
salaries  of  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  exceeded  those  ii 
nonmanufacturing  establishments.  Average  hourly  earnings  fa 
plant  workers  studied  in  all  industries  were  up  to  30  percen 
higher  in  manufacturing  for  21  of  26  categories  for  which  com' 
parisons  were  possible.  However,  specific  industrial  branche; 
contributing  to  the  general  nonmanufacturing  average  had  an  av¬ 
erage  rate,  in  some  instances,  exceeding  that  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  group  in  the  same  plant  or  office  category. 


A  fourth  of  all  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  were  working  on  late  shifts  in  June  1951*  Virtually 
all  such  workers  were  paid  a  differential  over  day  (first)  shifi 
rates,  which  in  three  cases  in  four  was  in  the  form  of  a  cents- 
per-hour  premium.  Shift  premiums  of  4  cents  for  second  shifi 
work  and  6  cents  for  third  and  other  late  shift  work  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  two-thirds  of  these  workers. 
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Table  A-l:  O^ioe  GcCup&tiO* *U 

(Average  straight- time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951.) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

$ 

20.00 

and 

under 

22.50 

$ 

22.50 

25.00 

$ 

25.00 

27.50 

$ 

27.50 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

$ 

40.00 

42.50 

s 

42.50 

45.00 

$ 

45.00 

47.50 

$ 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

55.00 

s 

55.00 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

6^.00 

s 

65.00 

70.00 

? 

70.00 

75.00 

s 

85.00 

90.00 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.0o| 

a5.Q°ii 

95.00 

LOO  .00 

100.00 

and 

over 

Men 

$ 

214 

40.0 

75.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

11 

15 

28 

13 

26 

30 

21 

30 

16 

4 

13 

Manufacturing  . 

T9 

40.5 

77.00 

6 

7 

4 

10 

21 

5 

10 

14 

- 

2 

Durable  goods  . 

23 

40.0 

70.50 

6 

- 

- 

2 

8 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

56 

41.0 

79.50 

7 

2 

2 

21 

3 

5 

14 

- 

2 

Noraotroufacturlng  . . 

135 

39.5 

74.00 

3 

- 

5 

15 

21 

9 

16 

9 

20 

20 

2 

4 

11 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

4 

12 

41.5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

15 

18 

2 

5 

10 

10 

34.5 

60.50 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Bookkeeping- machine  operators, 

class  A  . 

13 

38.0 

43.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

• 

4 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

40.0 

63.00 

10 

7 

8 

5 

15 

19 

85 

 45 

81 

70 

89 

17 

21 

_ 

7 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

268 

4o.o 

66.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

4 

11 

2 

36 

16 

31 

4o 

58 

32 

12 

12 

- 

5 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

183 

40.0 

66.50 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

- 

3 

- 

5 

4 

3 

- 

20 

7 

21 

30 

56 

20 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

85 

39.5 

65.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

2 

16 

9 

10 

10 

2 

12 

7 

3 

- 

5 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

251 

40.0 

60.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

2 

1 

4 

17 

49 

29 

52 

30 

31 

6 

5 

9 

- 

2 

" 

Public  utilities  *  . 

52 

40.0 

57.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

22 

6 

9 

2 

5 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

95 

40.5 

64.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

5 

20 

25 

4 

6 

3 

8 

- 

2 

- 

Retail  trade  . 

24 

40.0 

56.00 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

12 

Finance  **  . . . 

75 

39.5 

58.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

“ 

1 

" 

10 

7 

13 

11 

3 

22 

- 

- 

■ 

" 

* 

" 

42 

41.5 

38.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

8 

4 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

1 

5^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

33 

41.5 

37.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

2 

- 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

300 

40.0 

59.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

12 

11 

81 

18 

47 

21 

38 

21 

19 

13 

1 

14 

12 

14 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

47 

40.0 

60.00 

2 

3^ 

3 

5 

10 

16 

3j 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . . 

23 

40.0 

57.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

6 

8 

3 

■ 

* 

* 

■ 

" 

■ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

24 

40.0 

63.00 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

4 

8 

- 

- 

3 

- 

■ 

■ 

2 

“ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . 

253 

40.5 

59.50 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

9 

48 

15 

42 

11 

22 

18 

19 

10 

3 

14 

12 

12 

• 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

205 

40.5 

56.00 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

9 

48 

7 

40 

9 

20 

15 

19 

4 

“ 

8 

4 

4 

“ 

8 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

6 

3 

6 

8 

8 

- 

255 

40.0 

62.00 

5 

2 

4 

13 

17 

9 

25 

37 

25 

39 

39 

28 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

198 

40.0 

61.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

4 

13 

14 

8 

20 

24 

22 

19 

35 

26 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

64.50 

3 

1 

5 

13 

3 

20 

4 

2 

1 

5 

9 

3 

8 

4 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

16 

2 

2 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

24 

39.0 

47.00 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

..  15 

38.0 

42.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

" 

_ 

■ 

“ 

“ 

” 

286 

39.5 

33.50 

18 

6 

5 

08 

66 

31 

37 

5 

4 

2 

1 

13 

- 

Manufacturing  . . . 

105 

40.0 

34.00 

- 

- 

4 

2 

53 

2 

3 

30 

5 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

Durable  goods  . 

22 

40.0 

39.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . 

83 

40.0 

33.00 

- 

- 

4 

2 

49 

2 

- 

22 

4 

* 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

181 

39.0 

33.50 

18 

- 

2 

3 

45 

64 

28 

7 

- 

2 

2 

1 

9 

Public  utilities  *  . 

56 

39.5 

34.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

35 

16 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

16 

40.0 

34.50 

. 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

Retail  trade  . 

10 

38.0 

36.50 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Finance  **  . 

68 

38.0 

31.50 

18 

- 

- 

- 

7 

29 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

“ 

“ 

Services  . . . 

31 

40.0 

32.00 

- 

- 

1 

25 

* 

2 

- 

- 

" 

* 

3 

83 

40.0 

51.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

7 

7 

8 

. 

7 

- 

13 

13 

n 

3 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

30 

4o.o 

61.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

8 

1 

4 

3 

• 

• 

- 

“ 

- 

Nonmanufacturlng . . . 

53 

40.0 

45.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

7 

8 

- 

7 

- 

7 

6 

3 

- 

” 

“ 

" 

m 

Finance  ** . . . . . . 

36 

4o.o 

41.00 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

7 

5 

7 

8 

" 

4 

4 

1 

“ 

- 

" 

" 

1 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excludii^  railroads),  connunication,  and  public  utilities 

**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Tati*  A-i:  ice  Occufuitio+tA  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
in  Baltimore,  Md . ,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951* ) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

$ 

20.00 

and 

under 

22.50 

$ 

22.50 

2*5.00 

S 

25.00 

27.50 

$ 

27.50 

■*0.00 

$ 

30.00 

■*2 .50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

$ 

37.50 

40.00 

s 

kO.OO 

42.50 

$ 

k2.50 

44.00 

s 

k5.00 

47.50 

$ 

k7 .50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

55.00 

s 

55.00 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

65.00 

s 

65.00 

70.00 

$ 

70.00 

75.00 

s 

75.00 

80.00 

s 

80.00 

85.00 

$ 

85.OO 

90.00 

$ 

90.00 

95.00 

$ 

95.00 

doo.oo 

s 

100.00 

and 

over 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Women 

S 

Billers,  machine  (billing  machine)  . 

328 

39.5 

42.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

16 

79 

66 

64 

17 

11 

8 

31 

8 

14 

2 

6 

m 

. 

Manufacturing . . . 

81* 

40.0 

44.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

8 

lk 

31 

2 

1 

3 

15 

6 

3 

Durable  goods  . . . 

35 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

10 

. 

1 

3 

6 

6 

3 

nondurable  goods  . 

49 

40.0 

42.00 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

5 

11 

21 

2 

_ 

9 

Nonmanuf ac turing  . 

244 

39.5 

41.50 

- 

- 

6 

. 

. 

15 

71 

52 

33 

15 

10 

5 

16 

2 

11 

2 

6 

m 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wholesale  trade  . . . . 

183 

39.5 

42.50 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

lk 

51 

31 

29 

11 

5 

5 

16 

2 

11 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Billers,  machine  (bookkeeping  machine).. 

244 

40.0 

41.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

4 

18 

kl 

32 

17 

34 

26 

27 

7 

27 

8 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . . 

85 

40.5 

41.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

33 

5 

6 

lk 

8 

6 

11 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

159 

40.0 

40.50 

- 

. 

- 

4 

18 

8 

27 

17 

28 

12 

19 

1 

16 

8 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

78 

40.0 

42.00 

13 

26 

8 

10 

Retail  trade  . . 

80 

40.5 

38.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

18 

8 

14 

10 

2 

4 

8 

1 

2 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bookkeepers ,  hand  . . 

175 

39.5 

58.50 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

 • 

4 

1 

1 

kl 

43 

31 

36 

5 

_ 

6 

1 

Manufacturing  . . . 

54 

38.5 

62.00 

9 

22 

11 

_ 

5 

1 

Durable  goods  . . 

25 

36.5 

65.50 

9 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

5 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

29 

40.0 

58.50 

22 

6 

1 

Nonmanuf ac turing  . 

121 

40.0 

57.00 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

. 

4 

1 

1 

32 

21 

25 

25 

5 

1 

Public  utilities  *  . 

11 

40.0 

52.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2k 

3Q_*5 

19 

4j,0 

“ 

25 

^*9.0 

6k.  *50 

“ 

“ 

Services  . . . . . . 

k2 

40.0 

54.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

7 

9 

8 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators. 

class  A  . 

293 

38.5 

42.50 

- 

. 

. 

22 

2k 

16 

31 

20 

23 

25 

46 

33 

31 

12 

1 

7 

2 

Manufacturing . 

53 

40.0 

45.50 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

I- 

2 

12 

16 

3 

5 

Durable  goods  . 

13 

40.0 

48.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

4 

Nondurable  goods  . 

ko 

kO.O 

44.50 

- 

. 

• 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

8 

4 

2 

8 

16 

1 

1 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

240 

38.0 

42.00 

- 

- 

. 

22 

2k 

16 

31 

9 

19 

23 

34 

17 

28 

7 

1 

_ 

7 

2 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

79 

39.5 

49.50 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

6 

10 

13 

5 

5 

28 

2 

1 

7 

2 

Retail  trade  . 

37 

40.0 

39.00 

2 

8 

8 

k 

Finance  **  . 

116 

36.5 

37.00 

- 

- 

- 

22 

22 

11 

17 

2 

1 

4 

29 

3 

- 

5 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

Bookkeeping-machine  operators, 

class  B  . 

.357 

39.5 

38.00 

- 

- 

4 

2k 

94 

58 

93 

54 

122 

17 

34 

26 

20 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing  . 

76 

40.0 

44.50 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

2 

19 

s~ 

2 

10 

12 

11 

5 

3 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

39 

40.0 

47.00 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

9 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

6 

9 

5 

2 

Nondurable  goods  . 

37 

40.0 

41.00 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

10 

8 

2 

A 

6 

6 

2 

1 

Nonmanuf ac turing  . . 

481 

39.5 

37.00 

. 

. 

4 

2k 

94 

56 

7k 

46 

118 

15 

2k 

lk 

9 

3 

Wholesale  trade  . 

85 

39.5 

43.50 

10 

6 

21 

8 

Retail  trade  . 

93 

39.5 

36.00 

25 

Finance  ** . . . . 

294 

39.5 

35.50 

k 

2k 

59 

55 

45 

30 

69 

“ 

Calculating-machine  operators 

(Comptometer  type)  . 

655 

39.5 

44.50 

- 

_ 

- 

39 

33 

38 

35 

52 

86 

39 

104 

47 

75 

48 

38 

15 

6 

Manufacturing  . . . 

226 

40.0 

48.00 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

10 

20 

38 

16 

k2 

19 

23 

2k 

21 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . 

97 

40.0 

55.50 

3 

12 

7 

22 

23 

20 

10 

Nondurable  goods  . 

129 

40.0 

42.00 

3 

10 

38 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

429 

39.0 

43.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

33 

35 

25 

32 

4e 

23 

62 

28 

52 

2k 

17 

5 

6 

Wholesale  trade  . . . 

131 

39.5 

49.50 

- 

- 

. 

8 

3 

2 

17 

6 

15 

22 

2k 

13 

16 

1 

4 

Retail  trade  . 

256 

38.5 

41.00 

- 

- 

- 

30 

21 

21 

22 

27 

28 

16 

45 

4 

2k 

11 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calculating-machine  operators 

(other  than  Comptometer  type)  . , 

126 

39.5 

37.00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

12 

27 

15 

26 

23 

8 

6 

_ 

2 

1 

Nonmanuf  ac  turing  . 

117 

39.5 

37.00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

12 

27 

15 

23 

20 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Retail  trade  . 

15 

40.0 

34.50 

8 

k 

Finance  **  . . . 

100 

39.5 

37.00 

* 

" 

2 

4 

9 

19 

15 

19 

20 

8 

1 

- 

2 

1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  coesminicatlon,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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T>t>is  A-it  Office.  OccMfxa t ia+tA  -  Gottiittumd. 

(Average  straight-time  weekly  hours  and  earnings  1  /  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951.) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

s 

20.00 

and 

under 

22.50 

$ 

22.50 

25.00 

$ 

25.00 

27.50 

$ 

27.50 

30.00 

$ 

30.00 

32.50 

$ 

32.50 

35.00 

$ 

35.00 

37.50 

s 

37.50 

*0.00 

$ 

40.00 

*2.50 

s 

42.50 

*5.00 

$ 

45.00 

*7.50 

S 

47.50 

50.00 

$ 

50.00 

55.00 

s 

55.00 

60.00 

$ 

60.00 

65.00 

$ 

65.00 

70.00 

s 

70.00 

75.00 

75.00 

80.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

90.00 

$ 

100.00 

and 

over 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

$ 

90.00 

95.00 

*95.00 

100.00 

Vernon  -  Continued 

$ 

Clerk*,  accounting  . 

1.17*1 

39.5 

**.50 

_ 

_ 

* 

40 

109 

75 

1*8 

62 

128 

80 

8* 

55 

15* 

120 

71 

23 

16 

3 

2 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

Manufacturing  . 

31* 

39.5 

*8.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

59 

11 

*3 

13 

16 

18 

5* 

38 

42 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

156 

39.5 

53.00 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

17 

2 

8 

3 

14 

14 

25 

27 

31 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nondurable  goods  . 

158 

*0.0 

**.50 

. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

* 

42 

9 

35 

10 

2 

+ 

29 

11 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

860 

39.5 

*3.00 

- 

- 

* 

40 

109 

71 

89 

51 

85 

67 

68 

37 

100 

82 

29 

9 

1* 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . . . 

22* 

39.5 

*3.50 

. 

- 

• 

- 

*3 

23 

14 

11 

25 

11 

13 

12 

21 

36 

5 

* 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Petal 1  trade  . 

265 

*0.0 

39.50 

- 

. 

* 

36 

*9 

24 

23 

20 

22 

10 

21 

7 

21 

2 

16 

2 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  **  . 

199 

39.0 

*1.00 

. 

- 

_ 

* 

15 

19 

37 

16 

27 

3* 

17 

2 

19 

* 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Services  . . 

30 

39.5 

**.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

2 

2 

“ 

* 

5 

* 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Clerks,  file,  class  A  . 

167 

39.5 

*0.00 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

30 

25 

27 

17 

18 

11 

15 

2 

3 

11 

1 

1 

5 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

Manufacturing  . 

- 26 - 

*0.0 

*6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

5 

- 

11 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . 

13 

*1.0 

**.50 

. 

_ 

- 

A 

_ 

. 

. 

5 

. 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

141 

39.5 

39.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

26 

25 

27 

17 

13 

11 

* 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . . . 

31 

39.0 

*3.50 

- 

* 

* 

- 

1 

16 

- 

- 

5 

3 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

“ 

■ 

• 

" 

" 

699 

39.0 

33.00 

2 

94 

120 

181 

117 

8* 

29 

18 

12 

15 

10 

9 

6 

2 

111 

1+0  o' 

£ 

6  ' 

8 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

588 

38^5 

32^00 

_ 

2 

9* 

118 

159 

89 

63 

11 

12 

6 

7 

10 

9 

6 

2 

Wholesale  trade  . 

7* 

*0.0 

*1.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

20 

5 

2 

9 

3 

6 

* 

8 

8 

5 

2 

18 

83 

58 

38 

Services  . . . 

19 

*0.0 

35.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

9 

- 

5 

- 

Clerks,  general  . 

*0.0 

*7.00 

. 

_ 

. 

12 

25 

157 

77 

77 

69 

180 

63 

no 

141 

*7 

2* 

5 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

807 

39.5 

*5.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

25 

153 

66 

69 

56 

158 

*3 

87 

90 

17 

23 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

14 

7 

15 

3 

Retail  trade  . 

136 

39  io 

**.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

2 

17 

14 

3 

4l 

12 

16 

9 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Services . . . . . 

4l 

*0.5 

*5.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

“ 

3 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

- 

10 

* 

■ 

" 

“ 

• 

* 

Clerks,  order  . 

212 

*0.0 

*1.00 

. 

2 

7 

33 

8 

20 

9 

5 

67 

16 

21 

20 

* 

Manufacturing  . 

59 

40.0 

*1.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

* 

1* 

5 

2 

- 

6 

10 

4 

* 

Durable  goods  . . . 

19 

*0.0 

**.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

- 

1 

* 

Nondurable  goods  . 

4o 

39.5 

39.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

* 

8 

5 

2 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

153 

*0.0 

*1.50 

- 

- 

2 

7 

23 

* 

6 

+ 

3 

67 

10 

11 

16 

6k 

58 

2 

4 

Retail  trade  . 

83 

*o!o 

39.00 

- 

- 

2 

7 

21 

* 

6 

i 

3 

8 

7 

11 

10 

500 

39.5 

*9.50 

3 

3 

12 

50 

7 

37 

3Q... 

76 

36 

no 

59 

*3 

18 

11 

2 

- 

2- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

305 

40.0 

50.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

28 

- 

23 

23 

4l 

23 

80 

42 

28 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

17* 

*0.0 

5*. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

13 

8 

7 

64 

39 

20 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Nondurable  goods  . 

131 

*0.5 

**.50 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

1 

2 

22 

- 

20 

10 

33 

16 

16 

3 

8 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

195 

39.0 

*9.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

10 

22 

7 

14 

7 

35 

13 

30 

17 

15 

11 

5 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

Public  utilities  *  . 

59 

39.0 

5*  .00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

3 

9 

1 

15 

7 

4 

7 

5 

1 

• 

~ 

- 

■ 

" 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Retail  trade  . 

7* 

39.0 

**.00 

• 

_ 

3 

1 

8 

13 

2 

9 

3 

10 

6 

5 

6 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  ** . . . 

22 

*0.0 

**.00 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

Services  . . . 

18 

38.5 

*6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

“ 

5 

- 

1 

A 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

* 

“ 

" 

109 

*0.0 

38.50 

1 

25 

7 

22 

12 

10 

13 

I 

5 

6 

1 

Manufacturing  . 

— *o — 

*0.0 

£0.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

1 

5 

9 

5 

* 

2 

- 

- 

Norms nufacturlng  . . 

69 

*0.0 

37.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

7 

1 6 

11 

5 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Wholesale  trade  . 

10 

*0.0 

38.50 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

Finance  ** . 

39 

*0.0 

36.00 

8 

7 

10 

11 

2 

1 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  comznlcatlon,  and  other  publlo  utilities 
**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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t»»i*  A.it  Office  Occupation*.  -  Continued 

(Average  straight- tin*  veekly  hours  and  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951.) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


*95.00 

100.00 

and 

Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  dlrlslon 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

houre 

Weekly 

earningB 

s 

20.00 

and 

^.50 

2*5.00 

^7.50 

s 

30.00 

#.50 

35.00 

37.50 

40.00 

"42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 

55.00 

60.00 

*65.00 

70.00 

75.00 

*80.00 

*85.00 

*90.00 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

under 

65.00 

80.00 

85.00 

22.50 

25.00 

27.50 

30.00 

32.50 

35.00 

rr.50 

40.00 

42,50 

45.00 

47.50 

50,00 

55.00 

60.00 

70.00 

75.00 

90.0(J 

95.00 

100.00 

over 

Vammn  -  Continued 

S 

Key-punch  operators  . 

295 

39.5 

4o.oo 

_ 

_ 

4 

16 

78 

76 

48 

25 

74 

22 

21 

5 

23 

12 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

50' 

40.0'h 

48.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— <r~ 

2 

3 

7 

9 

2 

13 

8 

Durable  goods  . 

25 

39.5 

49.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

13 

2 

Nondurable  goods  . 

25 

40.0 

46.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

2 

4 

7 

- 

- 

6 

Nonaanufac turing  . . 

245 

39.5 

38.50 

- 

- 

4 

16 

38 

36 

42 

23 

31 

15 

12 

3 

10 

4 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

34 

1 6 

39.5 

40.0 

45.50 
59.00 

35.50 

32.00 

_ 

1 

7 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

• 

1 

1 

- 

• 

- 

— 

- 

- 

6 

1 

9 

194 

89 

39.5 

39.5 

4 

16 

38 

36 

1*0 

16 

24 

8 

10 

_ 

2 

Office  girls  . 

1 

32 

17 

29 

4 

2 

7 

1 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nonmnufacturing  . 

74 

39.5 

32.00 

- 

1 

- 

22 

15 

29 

3 

- 

3 

- 

1 

13 

33.50 

31.50 

54.00 

39.0 

39.5 

8 

13 

8 

16 

33 

1,250 

27 

77 

74 

67 

146 

81 

202 

216 

146 

134 

53 

is 

5 

5 

l 

4 

Manufacturing  . . . 

495 

40.0 

59.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

27 

14 

79 

138 

96 

88 

22 

11 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . 

233 

39.5 

60.50 

8 

4 

25 

77 

74 

17 

16 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

262 

40.0 

57.50 

3 

13 

19 

10 

54 

61 

22 

71 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

755 

66 

169 

39.0 

40.0 

39.5 

50.50 
67.00 

52.50 

8 

33 

27 

33 

68 

50 

119 

67 

123 

78 

50 

46 

31 

7 

3 

3 

5 

4 

. 

1 

3 

12 

Q 

22 

8 

6 

2 

3 

Wholesale  trade  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

13 

6 

39 

18 

23 

19 

10 

12 

12 

5 

- 

- 

150 

309 

61 

41.5 

38.5 

35.5 

39.5 

48.50 

46.50 

52.50 

45.00 

5 

5 

7 

11 

7 

30 

12 

50 

10 

4 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

8 

15 

22 

7 

42 

34 

39 

34 

41 

31 

19 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

7 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

6 

8 

1 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

Stenographers,  general  . 

1,730 

7 

61 

87 

220 

101 

267 

149 

231 

120 

243 

185 

38 

is 

L 

4 

714 

375 

339 

1,016 

40.0 

39.5 

48.00 

7 

78 

16 

20 

86 

74 

66 

72 

162 

111 

29 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

51.00 

33 

21 

53 

75 

16 

55 

115 

90 

20 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

62 

11*2 

20 

81 

47 

81 

21 

74 

Nonmnufacturing  . . . 

39.0 

43.00 

_ 

_ 

. 

7 

61 

76 

177 

165 

48 

9 

13 

4 

3 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

Public  utilities  *  . 

168 

39.5 

40.0 

50.50 

42.00 

1 

2 

16 

17 

23 

24 

34 

4l 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

171 

95 

532 

50 

14 

5 

1*1 

16 

35 

14 

6 

18 

3 

12 

15 

_ 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.0 

43.50 

40.50 

44.50 

3 

10 

15 

80 

11 

3 

11 

3 

17 

1 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38.5 

38.5 

7 

44 

61 

45 

7 

109 

43 

98 

16 

12 

11 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Services  . . . . 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

6 

15 

2 

6 

6 

Stenographers .  technical  . 

66 

40.0 

52.50 

_ 

. 

5 

18 

7 

12 

11 

11 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

38 

498 

40.0 

40,0 

39.5 

48.50 

55.50 

40.50 

17 

6 

5 

11 

15 

U 

2 

Svltchboard  operators  . 

1 

22 

21 

57 

75 

79 

54 

94 

16 

46 

78 

48 

5 

3 

2 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

101 

4o.o 

46.50 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

1 

9 

30 

3 

(, 

12 

25 

8 

5 

Durable  goods  . . . 

43 

4o.o 

51.00 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

. 

4 

2 

. 

2 

6 

19 

7 

3 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

58 

39.5 

43.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

5 

28 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

2 

397 

56 

69 

136 

74 

62 

73 

39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

40.5 
38.0 

39.5 

39.0 

39.00 

46.00 

42.00 

1 

22 

21 

55 

8 

35 

38 

45 

3 

7 

64 

13 

4 

40 

26 

23 

12 

3 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

23 

19 

7 

12 

11 

2 

5 

13 

20 

2 

2 

38.00 

37.50 

30.50 

49.00 

11 

25 

13 

9 

9 

l4 

13 

21 

1 

15 

8 

7 

3 

10 

6 

4 

8 

22 

8 

10 

4 

Tabulating-mchine  operators  . . 

6 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 

11 

9 

3 

1 

3 

3 

- 19 

54 

3«.5 

39.5 

55.50 

46.50 

5 

6 

8 

3 

Nonmnufacturing  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

30 

39.5 

37.50 

3 

u 

4 

3 

1 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  comnunlcatlon,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Tmtio  a-ij  Oj^ice  Occupation*.  -  Continued 

(Average  straight-time  veekly  hours  and  earnings  1 /  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
In  Baltimore,  Md . ,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951.) 


Average 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Sex,  occupation,  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

s 

20.00 

and 

under 

22.50 

s 

22.50 

25.00 

$ 

25.00 

27.50 

27.50 

30.00 

s 

30.00 

32.50 

32.50 

35.00 

15.00 

37.50 

37.50 

40.00 

40.00 

42.50 

$2.50 

45.00 

£5.00 

47.50 

&7.50 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

60.00 

lo.oo 

65.00 

*65.00 

70.00 

\0.00 

75.00 

^5.00 

80.00 

*80.00 

85.00 

%5.00 

90.00 

*90.00 

95.00 

*95.00 

LOO.  00 

foo.oo 

and 

over 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

Transcrlbing-machine  operators,  general 

149 

39.5 

41.50 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

9 

23 

22 

19 

24 

14 

7 

8 

11 

9 

1 

2 

. 

37 

40.0 

42.00 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

24 

40.0 

43.60 

3 

1 

4 

4 

k 

13 

39.5 

39.00 

2 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

112 

39.5 

4i.50 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

9 

20 

17 

10 

21 

8 

4 

4 

7 

9 

1 

_ 

2 

Wholesale  trade  . 

4l 

39.5 

47.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

2 

_ 

7 

7 

7 

3 

1 

5 

7 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

Finance  **  . . . . . 

66 

39.5 

38.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

17 

3 

12 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Typists,  class  A  . 

775 

39.5 

42.00 

_ 

2 

4 

45 

35 

114 

82 

156 

107 

48 

70 

68 

17 

17 

8 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

— 555 - 

40.0 

45.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

36 

26 

101 

43 

4b 

56 

15 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . . 

362 

39.0 

45.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

32 

25 

98 

39 

43 

46 

55 

11 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

42 

39.0 

44.00 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

2 

4 

1 

3 

25 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

371 

39.5 

39.50 

- 

- 

2 

4 

45 

33 

78 

561 

55 

43 

5 

24 

12 

2 

3 

7 

_ 

2 

_ 

Public  utilities  *  . 

44 

39.0 

43.00 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

7 

2 

15 

6 

5 

6 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

108 

40.5 

38.00 

2 

4 

2  6 

4 

16 

15 

4 

21 

12 

4 

176 

38.6 

37.00 

19 

29 

54 

39 

23 

12 

3I4. 

5 

8 

5 

Typists,  class  B  . 

l,54o 

40.0 

36.50 

1 

. 

88 

288 

371 

717 

176 

151 

48 

63 

43 

60 

6 

12 

432 

40.0 

39.50 

35 

80 

106 

54 

27 

11 

.... 

160 

39.5 

42.50 

10 

12 

li* 

21 

19 

24 

13 

21 

25 

1 

272 

40.0 

37.00 

25 

68 

92 

29 

2 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

1,108 

40.0 

35.50 

1 

- 

. 

8(P 

253 

251 

207 

86 

97 

21 

48 

22 

30 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

99 

39.5 

43.00 

4 

10 

8 

16 

16 

105 

1*0.0 

1*2.00 

3 

19 

26 

21 

6 

13 

150 

41.0 

34.00 

1 

27 

12 

14 

Finance  **  . 

672 

61 

82 

4o  .0 

37.00 

23 

28 

13 

6 

l/  Hours  reflect  the  varkveek  for  vhlch  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  veekly  hours. 
*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  connunlcatlon,  and  other  public  utilities. 

*■*  Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Tatu  a-zi  P'l&leAAiostal  cant  * lecJutical  Occupation* 

(Average  straight-time  veekly  hours  end  earnings  l/  for  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951.) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


70.00 

Sex,  occupation,  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

35.00 

and 

under 

40.00 

45.00 

*0.00 

55.00 

s 

60.00 

$ 

65.00 

75.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.OO 

90.00 

95.00 

$ 

100.00 

$ 

105.00 

s 

110.00 

115.00 

s 

120.00 

$ 

125.00 

$ 

130.00 

140.00 

150. 00160.00 

40.00 

45.00 

50.00 

55.00 

60.00 

85.00 

70.00 

75,00 

80.00 

85,00 

90.00 

95.00 

100.00 

105.00 

110.00 

115.00 

120.00 

325.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

360.00 

over 

Men 

S 

Draftsmen,  chief  . 

44 

39.5 

109.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

10 

2 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

3 

4 

4 

_ 

2 

Manufacturing  . 

29 

40.0 

99.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

10 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Draftsmen  . 

670 

40.0 

76.50 

_ 

_ 

8 

23 

45 

56 

72 

72 

112 

126 

32 

64 

25 

21 

8 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manufacturing . . . 

454 

40.0 

76.50 

- 

- 

8 

ll 

33 

3<> 

55 

57 

75 

71 

28 

20 

25 

21 

8 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

Nonmanufhcturing . . . . 

216 

40.0 

76.00 

- 

- 

12 

12 

20 

17 

15 

37 

55 

4 

44 

Draftsmen,  Junior  . 

14 1 

40.0 

49.50 

8 

43 

34 

15 

15 

15 

11 

Manufacturing  . 

- 38 — 

40.0" 

52.00 

3 

26 

9 

11 

it 

15 

10 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

53 

40.0 

45.50 

5 

17 

25 

4 

1 

1 

Tracers  . 

67 

40.0 

48.00 

2 

a 

39 

12 

6 

Manufacturing  . 

- 58 

40.0 

49.00 

- 

1 

39 

12 

Women 

Nurses,  industrial  (registered)  . 

120 

40.0 

59.50 

_ 

_ 

8 

29 

25 

26 

29 

_ 

3 

- 136 — 

79 

40.0 

40.0 

60.00 

60.50 

4 

27 

16 

21 

13 

24 

20 

Durable  goods  . 

_ 

. 

4 

24 

_ 

2 

Nondurable  goods  . 

27 

40.0 

58.00 

- 

. 

. 

11 

8 

4 

4 

Nonmanuf ac  tur  lng  . 

14 

40.0 

56.00 

- 

- 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

8 

40.0 

53.50 

h 

l/  Hours  reflect  the  vorkveek  for  vhlch  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  veekly  hours. 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAB OP 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 


Tabi«  t-3»  Maintenance  and  Pouted  Plant  Occupation <4 


*. 


(Average  hourly  earn Inge  l/  for  nan  In  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  taels 
In  Baltimore,  Md. ,  hy  Industry  division,  June  1951. ) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Occupation  and  Industry  dir is ion 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Under 

$ 

0.90 

s 

0.95 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.05 

$ 

1.10 

$ 

1.15 

s 

1.20 

$ 

1.25 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

s 

1.40 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.60 

s 

1.70 

8 

1.80 

s 

1.90 

$ 

2.00 

s 

2.10 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.30 

$ 

2.40 

workers 

earningB 

$ 

and 

0.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

over 

Carpenters,  maintenance  . . . 

524 

5 

1.68 

1 

3 

12 

11 

4 

12 

20 

31 

22 

'  63 

93 

69 

§5 

22 

13. 

18 

8 

L 

10 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

— 

1.71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

20 

76 

80 

64 

69 

18 

5 

7 

6 

7 

- 

Durable  geode  . . . . 

21 2 

1.73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

2 

16 

47 

58 

58 

18 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

153 

1.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

60 

33 

6 

11 

- 

- 

7 

6 

7 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

159 

1.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

11 

4 

8 

20 

27 

2 

7 

13 

5 

16 

4 

8 

11 

2 

- 

10 

Retail  trade  . 

54 

1.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

- 

3 

9 

4 

3 

- 

• 

11 

2 

- 

9 

Finance  **  . • . . 

22 

1.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

- 

■ 

4 

2 

2 

2 

“ 

* 

” 

* 

“ 

" 

■ 

* 

- 

Electricians,  maintenance  . . . . 

660 

1.73 

4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

13 

25 

24 

46 

60 

106 

92 

154 

27 

39 

33 

4 

22 

Manufacturing  . 

**93 

1.78  " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

5 

18 

- 

20 

53 

76 

69 

146 

19 

30 

30 

- 

22 

- 

Durable  goods  . . 

311 

1.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

9 

38 

68 

140 

19 

21 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

182 

1.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

18 

- 

15 

44 

38 

1 

6 

- 

9 

24 

- 

22 

- 

Nonnanufacturlng . . . . . . . 

167 

1.60 

- 

4 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

j 

8 

7 

24 

26 

7 

30 

83 

8 

8 

9 

3 

4 

- 

- 

Retail  trade  . 

16 

1.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

. 

Finance  **  . 

16 

1.26 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

* 

4 

* 

2 

2 

1 

* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  stationary  . 

419 

1.60 

3 

3 

22 

5 

4 

39 

25 

6 

36 

5? 

58 

57 

24 

46 

12 

1 

12 

7 

Manufacturing  . 

308 

1.66 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

20 

20 

- 

5 

33 

39 

45 

18 

46 

8 

- 

12 

6 

- 

Durable  goods  . . 

123 

1.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

21 

17 

29 

37 

10 

2 

3 

. 

4 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . 

105 

1.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

20 

20 

- 

5 

12 

31 

10 

8 

8 

44 

5 

- 

8 

6 

. 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

111 

1.44 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

is 

5 

19 

5 

- 

1 

3 

11 

19 

12 

6 

- 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Wholesale  trade  . 

15 

1.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

. 

. 

Retail  trade  . 

33 

1.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

3 

2 

15 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

. 

Finance  **  . . . 

21 

1.28 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

7 

2 

. 

. 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

_ 

Services  . . . •••••••• . . 

42 

1.35 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

10 

3 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  . 

282 

1.35 

>/  27 

9 

9 

25 

15 

21 

20 

9 

4 

20 

10 

14 

5 

28 

. 

25 

. 

24 

14 

. 

L 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

181 

1.43 

2 

- 5~ 

9 

13 

5 

11 

20 

r 

1 

10 

10 

6 

4 

28 

. 

24 

- 

12 

14 

- 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . 

68 

1.42 

. 

. 

9 

9 

5 

_ 

- 

. 

1 

- 

10 

2 

4 

. 

. 

24 

. 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

113 

1.43 

2 

6 

- 

4 

. 

11 

20 

6 

_ 

10 

- 

4 

- 

28 

- 

- 

. 

8 

14 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . . 

101 

1.20 

25 

3 

- 

12 

10 

10 

- 

3 

3 

10 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

- 

- 

3 

. 

. 

Services  . . . . . . 

58 

1.06 

11 

1 

- 

12 

10 

10 

“ 

3 

3 

6 

- 

” 

1 

- 

* 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Helpers,  trades,  maintenance  . 

1,187 

1.44 

22 

8 

12 

18 

39 

36 

59 

137 

34 

134 

105 

33 

349 

19 

177 

5 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

“iTiro- 

■1.45 

— r 

- 

- S'1 

— js~ 

— IF" 

r~3T 

3o 

54 

127 

55 

133 

103 

29 

34 1 

19 

177 

5 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

67 

1.20 

13 

“ 

- 

2 

7 

6 

5 

10 

9 

1 

2 

4 

8 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Machine-tool  one  rat  are ,  tool  roesa . 

1 12 

1.87 

1 

1 

10 

6 

10 

38 

23 

6 

17 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

1 12 

1.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

10 

- Z 

10 

36 

23 

6 

17 

- 

- 

Machinists,  maintenance  . 

1,204 

1.88 

5 

2 

12 

8 

84 

135 

148 

350 

113 

86 

214 

35 

12 

Manufacturing . •••••••••••••••••••• . 

1,171 

1.88 

. 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

5 

2 

. 

. 

9 

. 

8 

81 

135 

137 

347 

108j 

78 

214 

35 

12l 

_ 

Durable  goods  . . . •••••••• . 

1,027 

1.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

9 

4 

44 

125 

126 

337 

108 

78 

196 

_ 

. 

_ 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . . 

144 

1.89 

5 

2 

4 

37 

10 

11 

10 

18 

35 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Occupational  Wage  Surrey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  IABOR 

Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
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Table  a-3:  M ainl&nance  and  Pauu&i  Plant  Occnpationi  •  Continued 

(Average  hourly  earnings  if  for  men  in  selected  occupations  studied  on  an  area  basis 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Industry  division,  June  1951* ) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Under 

$ 

0.90 

$ 

0.95 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.05 

$ 

1.10 

$ 

1.15 

$ 

1.20 

$ 

1.25 

s 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

S 

1.40 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.70 

$ 

1.80 

1.90 

s 

2.00 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

2.20 

$ 

2.30 

2.40 

workers 

earnings 

$ 

and 

0.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

over 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  . 

402 

S 

1.54 

1 

9 

26 

9 

18 

11 

6 

12 

23 

5* 

15 

28 

102 

22 

5 

_ 

6 

28 

Manufacturing  . 

131 

1.47 

_ 

- 

- 

9 

5 

— 11 

- 

- IT 

4 

6 

10 

33 

10 

13 

6 

- 

1 

24 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Durable  goods  . . . 

30 

1.36 

. 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

4 

- 

9 

3 

- 

1 

- 

* 

" 

* 

■ 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . 

93 

1-51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

- 

4 

4 

2 

2 

29 

10 

4 

3 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

Nonmanufacturing  . 

271 

1.57 

1 

- 

- 

- 

21 

3 

18 

7 

2 

6 

13 

21 

5 

15 

96 

22 

4 

3 

6 

28 

- 

“ 

- 

Public  utilities  *  . 

122 

1.64 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

• 

3 

- 

2 

6^ 

4 

- 

6 

72 

15 

2 

1 

6 

2 

- 

* 

* 

Retail  trade  . . . . . 

81 

1.39 

- 

- 

- 

17 

3 

8 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

7 

19 

2 

2 

2 

' 

' 

41*9 

1.57 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

22 

8 

28 

4 

3iL 

23 

56 

129 

S3. 

53 

5. 

4 

a. 

1 

_ 

Manufacturing . 

135 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

6 

- 

24 

26 

28j 

15 

5j 

19 

4^ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Durable  goods  . 

32 

1.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

4 

3 

17 

■ 

■ 

■ 

- 

■ 

Nondurable  goods  . 

103 

1.51 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

24 

26 

26 

11 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

■ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

314 

1.58 

- 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

18 

5 

22 

4 

10 

7 

28 

114 

48 

34 

1 

4 

•  3 

“ 

" 

Public  utilities  * . 

97 

1.59 

. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

1 

2 

4 

4 

6l 

12 

3 

1 

" 

■ 

" 

" 

“ 

59 

1.71 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 

- 

6 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

23 

- 

3 

3 

■ 

107 

1.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

14 

47 

21 

5 

- 

1 

• 

• 

51 

1.39 

- 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

3 

6 

“ 

20 

” 

3 

' 

8 

3 

3 

• 

3 

' 

1,178 

1.70 

9 

37 

27 

3L 

19 

61 

335 

84 

127 

109 

233 

50 

— x>l 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . . . 

1,080 

514 

1.68 

1.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

37 

9 

27 

5 

37 

19 

61 

1 

335 

22 

81 

46 

107 

105 

81 

81 

224 

208 

34 

9 

28 

28 

- 

- 

- 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . 

Nonmanufacturing  . . ••••• 

566 

98 

1.53 

1.93 

- 

' 

- 

9 

28 

22 

37 

19 

60 

313 

35 

3 

2 

20 

28 

16 

9 

25 

16 

22 

- 

- 

- 

Millwrights  . 

161 

1.67 

30 

6 

_ 

_ 

11 

18 

33 

34 

12 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

161 

1.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

6 

“ 

“ 

11 

18 

33 

34 

12 

15 

2 

314 

1.55 

6 

1 

11 

10 

7 

16 

5 

16 

5. 

26 

5 

17 

28 

63 

13 

46 

15 

22 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

Durable  goods  . . . . . . 

181 

102 

79 

1.71 

1.69 

1.73 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

; 

2 

2 

- 

3 

3 

12 

12 

2 

2 

10 

6 

4 

11 

8 

3 

57 

35 

22 

11 

11 

40 

29 

11 

12 

8 

4 

20 

20 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Nonmanufacturing . . . 

Retail  trade  . . . 

133 

46 

1.33 

1.52 

6 

* 

1 

n 

3 

10 

7 

2 

16 

3 

3 

l6i 

2 

2 

14 

4 

3 

7 

2 

17 

11 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Finance  ” . . . 

56 

1.21 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

16 

- 

15 

- 

8 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

• 

~ 

■ 

“ 

” 

" 

22 

1.12 

6 

- 

1 

2 

6 

1 

“ 

“ 

• 

1 

1 

4 

■ 

404 

1.77 

5 

3 

1 

12 

83 

42 

75 

88 

36 

14 

|— H- 

- 

31* 

- 

Manufacturing  . 

Nondurable  goods  . . . . . . 

395 

221 

174 

1.77 

1.79 

1.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

5 

7 

83 

8 

75 

42 

10 

32 

75 

70 

5 

88 

88 

28 

24 

* 

14 

14 

10 

- 

34 

3^ 

- 

105 

1.73 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

32 

26 

18 

— 1 

% 

- 

- 

- 

1 

89 

1.76 

1 

32 

26 

18 

9 

l.fiQ 

20 

32. 

12. 

8 

32 

1 

2 

2- 

153 

1.89 

20 

30 

10 

8 

38 

32 

i 

1 

2 

9 

** 


Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  $0.65  to  $0.70,  4  workers;  $0.70  to  $0.75,  6  workers; 
Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


J0. 75  to  $0.80,  10  vorkare i  $0.80  to  $0.85,  5  workers;  $0.85  to  $0.90,  2  workers. 


978076  0  -  51  -2 
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Table  i-4 ■  Custodial,  'll} ' a'icitoui.ituf.  and  Shipping  Occupation* 

(Average  hourly  earnings  1/  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an  area  basis 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951.) 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 


QwffdP  . 

Manufacturing . . 

Durahle  goods  . . . 

Nondurable  goods . . . 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (men)  » 

Manufacturing . 

Durahle  goods  • . 

Nondurable  goods  . . 

Nonmanuf acturing  . . 

P*»lic  utilities  * . 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

Retail  trade  . . . . 

Finance  **  . 

Services  . . . . . 

Janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners  (women) 

Manufacturing  . . 

Durable  goods  ••••••••••••••.•••• 

Nondurable  goods . . . 

Nonmanufacturing . . . . 

Wholesale  trade  . . . . 

Retail  trade  . . . 

Finance  ** . . . . 

Services  ••••••••• . 

Order  fillers  . . 

Manufacturing . . 

Durable  goods . . . 

Nondurable  goods . . 

Nonmanuf aotur  ing  . . . 

Wholesale  trade  •  •••• . . 

Retail  trade  .  . . . . . 

Packers  (nen) . 

Manufacturing  . . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods . . 

Nonmanuf acturing  .••.•••••••••••••••< 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

Retail  trade  . . 

Packers  (wonen)  . 

Manufacturing . 

Nonmanuf acturing 

BawlYlng  clerk  a  . 

Manufacturing . . . . . 

Durable  goods  . 

Nondurable  goods  . . . 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

Retail  trade  . 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Number 

of 

Average 

hourly 

Undei 

1* 

0.40 

$ 

0.45 

$ 

0.50 

0.55 

$ 

0.60 

S 

0.65 

0.70 

$ 

0.75 

$ 

0.80 

S 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

s 

1.00 

% 

1.10 

s 

1.20 

*1.30 

*1.40 

s 

1.50 

*1.60 

*1.70 

*1.80 

*1.90 

■workers 

earnings 

t 

and 

0.40 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1,40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

over 

882 

$ 

1.34 

10 

4 

32 

17 

4 

17 

234 

79 

89 

122 

168 

54 

19 

33 

603 

1.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

5 

8 

33 

76 

89 

98 

168 

54 

19 

33 

_ 

313 

1.43 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

2 

42 

57 

98 

48 

54 

_ 

290 

1.45 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

20 

1 

31 

34 

32 

“ 

120 

19 

33 

- 

3.010 

1.01 

. 

4 

5 

no 

102 

164 

59 

no 

319 

180 

179 

175 

182 

151 

365 

313 

333 

26 

206 

27 

1,52? 

1.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

38 

49 

no 

133 

6T 

310 

229 

313 

22 

193 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

730 

1.26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

34 

- 

52 

29 

31 

208 

249 

9 

100 

797 

1.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

38 

15 

no 

81 

32 

279 

21 

64 

13 

93 

24 

_ 

1,483 

.81 

- 

4 

5 

no 

102 

164 

59 

no 

274 

142 

130 

65 

49 

90 

55 

84 

20 

4 

13 

3 

_ 

__ 

152 

1.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

2 

22 

9 

13 

25 

18 

16 

46 

_ 

116 

iao 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

4 

26 

5 

1 

9 

16 

27 

n 

3 

_ 

3 

627 

.74 

- 

- 

75 

75 

89 

20 

17 

136 

72 

65 

15 

n 

34 

3 

8 

6 

1 

_ 

350 

.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

40 

21 

79 

112 

41 

24 

21 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

238 

.78 

- 

4 

5 

35 

22 

35 

18 

13 

16 

3 

6 

n 

10 

25 

19 

3 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.464 

.73 

20 

_ 

3 

279 

n 

m 

190 

88 

303 

130 

88 

108 

33 

44 

26 

8 

15 

4 

242 

.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

43 

43 

59 

20 

4 

22 

24 

8 

15 

_ 

4 

_ 

69 

1.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

2 

20 

21 

6 

n 

_ 

_ 

_ 

173 

.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

43 

50 

20 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

_ 

4 

1,222 

.69 

20 

- 

3 

279 

n 

in 

190 

88 

260 

87 

29 

88 

29 

22 

2 

_ 

33 

•86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

11 

6 

7 

_ 

7 

2 

212 

.71 

- 

- 

- 

24 

3 

22 

23 

47 

53 

16 

19 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.  _ 

695 

.71 

- 

- 

- 

105 

8 

91 

160 

1 

195 

47 

78 

10 

_ 

239 

.56 

20 

“ 

3 

150 

1 

7 

40 

“ 

16 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,044 

1.20 

_ 

_ 

«. 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

44 

30 

16 

25 

97 

168 

82 

109 

322 

92 

26 

15 

13 

478 

1.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

5 

82 

73 

12 

36 

215 

23 

9 

5 

103 

1.33 

- 

- 

- 

15 

2 

19 

36 

21 

9 

1 

375 

1.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

5 

82 

58 

10 

17 

179 

2 

4 

566 

1.19 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

35 

30 

7 

20 

15 

95 

70 

73 

1C7 

69 

17 

10 

13 

363 

1419 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

15 

1 

5 

n 

66 

59 

66 

35 

41 

12 

6 

13 

203 

1.20 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

3 

2 

2 

15 

6 

15 

4 

29 

n 

7 

72 

28 

5 

4 

- 

- 

1,042 

1.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

9 

113 

63 

51 

8 

17 

127 

120 

161 

ns 

n/. 

96 

13 

10 

18 

650 

1423 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

40 

15 

2 

10 

102 

98 

121 

85 

52 

81 

12 

9 

8 

291 

1.34 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

9 

23 

66 

19 

55 

81 

12 

9 

8 

359 

1.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

31 

15 

2 

1 

79 

32 

102 

30 

52 

_ 

392 

1.08 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

9 

98 

23 

36 

6 

7 

25 

22 

40 

33 

62 

15 

1 

1 

10 

24^> 

1.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

24 

12 

27 

— 

- 

6 

19 

31 

30 

62 

15 

1 

1 

10 

146 

.86 

“ 

2 

2 

1 

74 

n 

9 

6 

7 

19 

3 

9 

3 

- 

- 

1,067 

.96 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

121 

98 

30 

215 

74 

455 

39 

n 

24 

1,047 

•96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

121 

94 

29 

2n 

71 

453 

30 

_ 

n 

24 

_ 

_ 

20 

1.02 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

9 

231 

1.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

3 

2 

8 

17 

7 

3 

n 

34 

32 

12 

27 

37 

13 

n 

8 

2 

93 

1.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

12 

7 

8 

27 

n 

10 

7 

_ 

45 

1.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

7 

8 

19 

2 

5 

48 

1.39 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

n 

8 

9 

5 

7 

138 

1.09 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

1 

3 

2 

8 

17 

7 

3 

12 

25 

20 

5 

19 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

39 

1.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

13 

7 

91 

1.06 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

n 

7 

3 

12 

24 

12 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


u. 


Table  A-4i  Gu&todidl,  hi) G.'l&luuUi+U}  a*td  OcCMfiat iO**&  -  GtuUtSUfd 

(Average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupations  2 /  studied  on  an  area  basis 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  industry  division,  June  1951*) 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Under 

* 

(5.40 

$ 

0.45 

0.50 

$ 

0.55 

8  , 

0.60 

8  . 

0.65 

s 

0.70 

% 

0.75 

8  „ 
0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

$ 

0.95 

i.oo 

lao 

s 

1.20 

I.30 

L40 

$ 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

s 

1.80 

$ 

1.90 

and 

0.40 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.30 

1.90 

over 

Shipping  clerks . 

291 

$ 

1.22 

_ 

. 

4 

2 

4 

33 

10 

22 

35 

35 

25 

17 

44 

31 

12 

14 

3 

Manufacturing  . . .. 

H3 

60 

83 

148 

56 

80 

1.2; 

1.38 

1.14 

1.21 

1.41 

i  ,ie 

” 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

11 

2 

12 

26 

23 

7 

13 

8 

25- 

26 

16 

2 

2 

- 

3 

23 

7 

4 

12 

15 

— 

2 

2 

5 

18 

2 

10 

12 

n 

- 

1 

2 

4 

“ 

— 

4 

4 

n 

4 

“ 

• 

~ 

“ 

6 

- 

- 

Shipplng-aad-reoeiving  dark* . 

368 

1.32 

20 

10 

15 

13 

2 

32 

46 

62 

21 

22 

48 

27 

12 

9 

29 

Manuf  actor  Ing. . . 

103 

31 

82 

1.44 

1.43 

1.44 
1.26 
1.31 
1.09 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

5 

2 

i 

19 

19 

1 

15 

12 

u 

12 

6 

7 

nondurable  goods  . 

~ 

15 

9 

14 

13 

12 

9 

“ 

“ 

255 

185 

58 

31 

43 

39 

1 

3 

36 

24 

3 

6 

7 

12 

7 

3 

22 

22 

7 

— 

4 

“ 

3 

3 

— 

Stock  handlers  and  truckers.  hand . 

3,040 

1.16 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

32 

7 

4 

112 

99 

148 

436 

127 

454 

309 

439 

412 

89 

60 

195 

19 

59 

39 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

1,968 

1,113 

855 

1,072 

544 

403 

1.18 

1.31 

1.02 

1.11 

1.16 

1.02 

* 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

22 

18 

36 

36 

92 

364 

85 

302 

178 

209 

344 

54 

29 

186 

11 

19 

37 

37 

54 

9 

35 

31 

8 

7 

40 

40 

“ 

9 

2 

29 

39 

1 

— 

— 

• 

Truck  drivers.  llvht  (under  l£  tons)  . 

888 

1.24 

_ 

• 

_ 

1 

1 

12 

99 

_ 

25 

17 

2 

62 

113 

166 

46 

153 

87 

90 

13 

1 

222 

666 

292 

70 

854 

1.41 

1.18 

l.oa 

1.18 

1.25 

67 

3 

84 

5 

1 

98 

— 

• 

Truck  drivers,  medlm  (l£  to  and 

1 

8 

15 

70 

89 

102 

no 

69 

54 

157 

39 

118 

18 

L 

ManiTfanLirr  1  §  t  (  r  t  t  i 

558 

596 

235 

1.43 

1.18 

1.34 

Normn mrf  •  a tur  1  np  .  . . . . M 

1 

8 

• 

4 

24 

91 

30 

** 

4 

“ 

Truck  drivers,  hoavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type) 

636 

1.54 

18 

82 

20 

13 

21 

9 

106 

20 

27 

2ca 

17 

3/ 102 

515 

51 

164 

421 

264 

678 

1.53 

1.57 

1.52 

1.55 

1.52 

1.51 

74 

124 

is"~ 

18 

82 

68 

4 

£ 

60 

4 

Truckers,  power  (fork-lift)  . 

24 

23 

67 

38 

140 

37 

319 

8 

15 

3 

640 

38 

219 

1.52 

1.35 

1.48 

34 

3 

Truckers,  power  (other  than  fork-lift)  . . . 

3 

5 

27 

45 

30 

3 

42 

33 

23 

4 

7 

'  186 

604 

1.52 

.97 

5 

21 

6 

— u 

. 

29 

21 

3 

10 

18 

85 

73 

31 

69 

21 

39 

79 

83 

n 

9 

2 

'  276 

328 

35 

38 

98 

126 

31 

1.11  ' 

.85 

1.16 

1.13 

.85 

.73 

.69 

14 

71 

6 

13 

60 

22 

9 

37 

12 

9 

ka 

29 

21 

3 

10 

18 

32 

12 

6 

25 

8 

n 

Public  * . T. _T 

12 

30 

19 

3 

8 

5 

Retail  trrnda  . . . . . . tt 

3 

9 

2 

18~ 

1 

12 

15 

9 

8 

20 

9 

16 

16 

1 

_ 

1/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

Z/  Study  limited  to  man  workers  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

3/  All  workers  at  il.90  to  $2.00 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  commmi cation,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finanoe,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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Table  B-203:  GotUUSUf  l/ 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

£/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

$ 

0.75 

and 

under 

.80 

$ 

0.80 

.85 

t 

0.85 

.90 

$ 

0.90 

■95 

* 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.20 

* 

1.20 

1.3Q- . 

* 

1.30 

1.40 

* 

1.40 

1.50 

* 

1.50 

1.60 

Men 

$ 

Adjusters,  machine  . . . . . 

Ik 

1.04 

- 

. 

u 

2 

- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

10 

1.00 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Labelers,  hand  or  machine  . 

36 

.76 

28 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

ll* 

1.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

k 

2k 

.82 

8 

12 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Retort  operators  . . . 

13 

.98 

” 

2 

“ 

4 

• 

6 

“ 

1 

" 

“ 

" 

Women 

Cutters,  peelers,  slicers,  cubera,  or 

pltters ,  hand  . . . 

76 

.83 

38 

- 

22 

7 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fillers,  hand  . . . 

337 

.79 

196 

77 

53 

8 

3 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

Labelers,  hand  or  machine  ••••• . . . 

13 

.92 

k 

" 

3 

“ 

' 

6 

' 

' 

' 

1/  The  Btudy  covered  establishments  vlth  more  than  20  vorkers  In  Industry  groins  2033  and  2035)  as  defined  In  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  (l$&5  edition)  prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Table  B-2311:  Men'*  and  Rtuyi.'  Suit l  and  Goat 4.  1/ 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

under 

.80 

s 

0.80 

.85 

s 

0.85 

.90 

0.90 

.95 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.50 

s 

1.50 

1.60 

s 

1.60 

1.70 

s 

1.70 

1.80 

S 

1.80 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

2.00 

s 

2.00 

2.10 

s 

2.10 

2.20 

$ 

2.20 

2.30 

s 

2.30 

2.40 

‘2.40 

2.50 

$ 

2.50 

2.60 

s  . 

2.60 

2.70 

$ 

2.70 

and 

over 

Men 

S 

Sgitlsg 

Cutters  and  markerst  Total  . . . 

352 

2.16 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

2 

-3 

8 

23 

37 

52 

24 

82 

94 

6 

9 

3 

1 

Time  . 

280 

2.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

— 

2 

1 

2 

9 

27 

41 

17 

79 

91 

3 

2 

3 

Incentive  . . 

72 

2.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

2 

6 

14 

10 

n 

7 

3 

3 

3 

7 

1 

Cutters,  body-lining . 

63 

2.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

5 

6 

6 

21 

3 

13 

4 

Cutters,  inner-lining . 

6 

2.07 

1 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

Spreaders  .••••• . . . . 

13 

1.33 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

* 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coat  fabrication 

t 

• 

Basters,  body-lining  and  facing,  hand  . 

69 

1.42 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

2 

11 

17 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

. 

8 

3 

. 

Basters,  collar,  hand . . . 

64 

1.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 

9 

4 

n 

H 

4 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fitters  . 

40 

1.54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

7 

2 

7 

1 

Pressers,  finish,  hand . . . . 

101 

2.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

6 

5- 

7 

15 

10 

22 

n 

11 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Pressers,  finish,  machine . . 

102 

1.85 

-  - 

- 

. 

- 

. 

4 

3 

5 

5 

. 

9 

7 

6 

10 

17 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

9 

Sewing-machine  operators  2/ . 

2J8 

1.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

4 

10 

34 

18 

30 

43 

z) 

18 

20 

4 

4 

1 

6 

12 

12 

Join  shoulders,  doth*  Total . 

H 

1.52 

2 

1 

7 

1 

Time . 

6 

1.25 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1.72 

Join  side  seams  . . . . 

9 

1.80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

3 

Join  under-collar,  join  sleeve-lining, 

or  piece  pockets  •••• . 

56 

1.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

4 

7 

4 

5 

15 

3 

3 

4 

1 

9 

9 

1.5Q 

Sew  in  sleeve . . . . 

23 

1.74 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Shapers,  edge  and  bottom:  Total  . . . . 

29 

1.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

3 

2 

13 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time . 

6 

1.68 

_ 

_ 

1 

Incentive  .. . 

23 

1.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16 

Tailors,  all-around  . 

45 

1.64 

8 

15 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Under-pressers . . 

172 

1.75 

1 

6 

4 

21 

4 

6 

17 

10 

22 

28 

15 

9 

8 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 

D.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-23U: 


Me* t'd  and  Boyi’  Suiti.  and  Goat 4.  1/  -  Continued 


Occupation  and  sex 


Safi  -  Continued 
Trouser  fabrication 

Pressers,  finish  . 

Sewing-machine  operators  £/  . . 

Join  inseams  . . 

Join  outseams  . . 

Join  seatseama  . . •••••••••••••••• 

Make  pockets  . 

Under-pressers  . 

Miscellaneous 

Adjusters  (repairmen),  sewing  machine  . . 

Inspectors,  final  (examiners)*  Total  . . . 

Time . 

Incentive  ••• 

Janitors  . . . . 

Packers  ••••••••••...«.••. . 

Stock  darks,  garments . . 

Stock  derks,  piece  goods . . . 

Watchmen  . . 

Work  distributors  .«••• . 

Women 

Coat  fabrication 

Basters,  body-lining  and  facing,  hand  . 

Basters,  canvas,  hand  . 

Basters,  collar,  hand  . 

Button  severs,  hand  . 

Buttonhole  makers,  hand  . 

Finishers,  hand  . 

Fitters . . 

Pairers  and  turners  . 

Pressers,  finish,  hand  . 

Pressers,  finish,  machine  . 

Sewing-machine  operators*  Total  2/  . 

Time . 

Incentive  . 

Baste  edges  . 

Baste,  Jump  stitch  machine . . . 

Buttonhole  making  . 

Fell  body-lining,  bottom  and  side . . 

Join  shoulders,  cloth  . 

Join  side  seams  . . 

Join  under-collar.  Join  sleeve-lining, 

or  piece  pockets  . . . . . 

Pad  collar  and  lapels  . 

Pipe  edges  . 

Sew  darts  (cloth)  . . 

Sew  edge  tape . . . 

Sew  in  sleeve  . 

Stitch  edges  . 

Tape  armholes  •••••••••••..... . 

Shapers ,  edge  and  bottom  . . . . . 

Shapers,  under  collar . . . 

Tailors,  all-around  . 

Thread  trimmers  (cleaners)*  Total  . 

Time . 

Incentive  . 

Under-pressers  . 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

1 

Number 

hourly 

0.75 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.cO 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

workers 

earnings 

uSSr 

and 

2/ 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2,00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

ever 

39 

$ 

2,23 

1 

2 

2 

3 

i 

3 

8 

2 

4 

4 

1 

U  8 

132 

1.66 

_ 

2 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

20 

12 

19 

13 

7 

7 

8 

7 

9 

6 

2 

2 

- 

5 

2 

3 

13 

1.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

i 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1.74 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

- 

“ 

8 

1.75 

_ 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

i 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

1.57 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

1.76 

“ 

“ 

- 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

i 

4 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1.88 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

33 

1.42 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

_ 

- 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

26 

1.41 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

4 

2 

i 

3 

2 

3 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

“ 

4 

7 

1.49 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

— 

2 

3 

“ 

39 

•  84 

17 

1 

9 

6 

- 

5 

1 

73 

.95 

14 

3 

21 

6 

1 

13 

7 

3 

3 

- 

2 

53 

1.19 

3 

6 

6 

2 

6 

9 

- 

6 

2 

- 

3 

1 

6 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

3 

- 

* 

22 

1.12 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

” 

“ 

“ 

8 

.83 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

“ 

26 

.94 

n 

2 

3 

i 

5 

3 

1 

94 

1.41 

3 

3 

3 

8 

10 

9 

14 

4 

9 

11 

7 

5 

7 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

1.43 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

6 

2 

- 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

55 

1.33 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

i 

15 

9 

3 

8 

5 

4 

1 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

90 

1.20 

5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

16 

11 

20 

3 

13 

5 

1 

2 

- 

2 

124 

1.27 

4 

2 

6 

4 

17 

21 

16 

19 

9 

12 

6 

7 

i 

* 

242 

1.22 

2 

4 

7 

15 

60 

42 

36 

37 

16 

6 

10 

1 

4 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

“ 

” 

“ 

“ 

26 

1.24 

2 

_ 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

20 

1.18 

«. 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

” 

“ 

22 

1.34 

4 

_ 

. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

“ 

38 

1.52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

6 

6 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

- 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

874 

1.37 

34 

9 

19 

19 

22 

79 

U5 

106 

117 

84 

57 

68 

49 

29 

22 

n 

14 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

108 

1.11 

22 

3 

6 

2 

1 

8 

22 

17 

16 

4 

3 

1 

3 

766 

1.41 

12 

6 

13 

17 

21 

71 

93 

89 

101 

80 

54 

67 

46 

29 

22 

11 

14 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

36 

1.45 

_ 

1 

- 

6 

3 

1 

6 

3 

5 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

“ 

47 

1.32 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

2 

2 

2 

“ 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

~ 

28 

1.34 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

6 

6 

1 

8 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

80 

1.35 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

3 

6 

15 

12 

16 

6 

7 

4 

5 

- 

2 

2 

* 

- 

- 

- 

” 

19 

1.49 

. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

4 

4 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

31 

1.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

6 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

112 

1.26 

10 

5 

9 

5 

11 

14 

12 

11 

6 

8 

9 

5 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

42 

1.30 

1 

1 

. 

- 

5 

5 

5 

- 

6 

14 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

38 

1.31 

1 

_ 

5 

2 

- 

3 

9 

2 

i 

- 

4 

6 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

1 

" 

“ 

29 

1.23 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

1 

8 

6 

5 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

29 

1.38 

_ 

i 

_ 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

a 

1.53 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

7 

5 

2 

1 

4 

- 

3 

1 

- 

2 

4 

" 

~ 

” 

2 

30 

1.34 

8 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

25 

1.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

- 

4 

- 

2 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

15 

1.43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

- 

- 

5 

3 

2 

1 

- 

2 

12 

1.53 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

— 

7 

1.28 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

140 

1.07 

14 

10 

9 

23 

5 

21 

20 

15 

10 

7 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

38 

1.01 

10 

3 

5 

- 

- 

7 

1 

6 

5 

- 

1 

102 

1.09 

4 

7 

4 

23 

5 

14 

19 

9 

5 

7 

1 

3 

1 

32 

1.43 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


u. 


Table  B-23111  M e*t'  i  and  fecufi'  Suitl  and  CocUi.  1/  _  Continued 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

s 

0.75 

find 

$ 

0.80 

% 

0.85 

$ 

0.90 

$ 

0.95 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.10 

s 

1.20 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.40 

$ 

1.50 

s 

1,60 

$ 

1.70 

s 

1.80 

$ 

1.90 

$ 

2.00 

s 

2.10 

s 

2.20 

s 

2.30 

$ 

2.40 

s 

2.50 

s 

2.60 

$ 

2.70 

2/ 

under 

•  and 

.80 

.65 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

l.io 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

Women  -  Continued 

$ 

LZaZB 

Trouser  fabrication 

Sewers,  hand  (bench  workers,  finishers)  . . 

51 

1.23 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

2 

15 

8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Sewing-machine  operators,  total  2/ . . 

Attach  fly . . . . 

267 

10 

1.35 

1.44 

7 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

5 

31 

30 

38 

38 

2 

24 

1 

25 

3 

10 

14 

1 

U 

6 

5 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

16 

8 

6 

1.50 

1.21 

1.46 

1.33 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Join  outseams  . . 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

— 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Make  pockets  . . . 

41 

1.43 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Piecing  flys  . . . . . 

7 

1.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

~ 

Serglng  . 

Sew  on  waistband-lining  . . . . 

22 

18 

1.29 

1.31 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Stitch  pockets  . . . 

21 

1.21 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

- 

“ 

Thread  tr  Inner  a  (cleaners)  . . ••••••••••» 

34 

1.11 

4 

4 

4 

- 

1 

9 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

— 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous 

Inspectors,  final  (examiners)  . . . 

83 

17 

1.13 

.77 

4 

13 

4 

2 

5 

2 

24 

23 

6 

4 

1 

6 

- 

4 

- 

“ 

y  Includes  regular  and  contract  shops  vith  Bore  than  20  workers  and  cutting  shops  (manufacturing  jobbers)  with  more  than  k  workers. 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work# 

V  Data  relate  to  all  sewing  machine  operators,  including  those  shown  separately. 

y  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  $2.70  to  $2.80,  4  workers;  $2.90  to  $3.00,  1  workerj  $3.00  to  $3.10,  3  workers. 


Table  B-28:  9 *td*Ut>licU  GltenUcaU  1/ 


UMBEF 

OF  WORKERS 

RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF 

Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

1/ 

1 

1.05 

and 

under 

1 

1.10 

t 

1.15 

* 

1.20 

$ 

1.25 

$ 

1.30 

$ 

1.35 

1 

1.40 

$ 

1.45 

$ 

1.50 

$ 

1.55 

$ 

1.60 

$ 

1.65 

t 

1.70 

$ 

1.75 

$ 

1.80 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.85 

Men 

i 

Chemical  operators,  class  A  . 

128 

1.55 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

48 

1.67 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

56 

3 

60 

12 

“ 

- 

- 

Pipefitters,  maintenance  . 

19 

51 

1.26 

1.62 

“ 

" 

9 

4 

6 

- 

14 

8 

10 

8 

11 

— 

Women 

laboratory  assistants  . , 

10 

• 

4 

2 

2 

— 

‘ 

synthetll^fibers^synthetlc'rubber^and^.xplosives  ““  “  W°rkerS  "Wd  ln  “°tar#  °f  atrial  Inorganic  and  organic  chemicals,  other  th«, 
y  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Mi.,  June  1951 

O.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Tmble  B-28?l! 


PaUtii.  a*td  V atHillteA.  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

Occupation  £/ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

Under 

$ 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

A 

1.05 

$ 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

s 

1.15 

1.20 

s 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

s 

1.35 

1.40 

$ 

1.40 

1.45 

$ 

1.45 

1.50 

$ 

1.50 

1.55 

$ 

1.55 

1.60 

s 

1.60 

1.65 

$ 

1.65 

1.70 

S 

1.70 

1.75 

$ 

1.75 

1.80 

$ 

1.80 

1.85 

$ 

1.85 

1.90 

$ 

1.90 

1.95 

$ 

1.95 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

2.10 

$ 

2.10 

and 

over 

labelers  and  packers  . . •*.* . •••*• 

Mixers  ••••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Technicians  *••••••••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••• 

Tinters  . . . 

Varnish  Bakers  ,•••••••••••••*•••••••••••••••••• 

40 

50 

18 

8 

17 

$ 

1.22 

1.24 

1.76 

1.46 

1.39 

i 

7 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

15 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  7  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes 
2 /  Data  Halted  to  Ben  workers. 

2 /  Excises  pr-emiim  pay  for  overt lae  and  night  work. 


Table  B-332|  tyou*t&fUeA. ,  QeVUt*U  l) 


■-[ 

— 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF— 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

s 

8 

* 

s 

8 

Occupation  2/ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

JsS 

unaei 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

1.85 

1.90 

1.90 

1.95 

1.95 

2.00 

2.00 

2.1Q 

2.10 

2.20 

2.20 

2.30 

2.30 

2.40 

2.40 

and 

2/ 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.75 

Chipper s  ■nd  grinders 

55 

s 

1.31 

1.58 

1.79 

13 

2 

30 

1 

9 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

48 

1 

1 

24 

13 

_ 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

3 

6 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

20 

1.72 

1.16 

16 

_ 

• 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V  The  study  covered  establishment,  with  mors  than  20  worker,  in  iron  and  steel  foundries  (Croup^32  except  grey  Iron  pip.  and  fittings),  as  d.fined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  (1945  edition)  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Captive  foundries  of  machinery  plants  ware  excluded  from  the  study. 

z/  Data  Halted  to  sen  workers*  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Hi*,  June  1951 

3 /  Excludes  premiua  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work*  U*S*  DEP1RHOIT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-3^11: 


CcutA,  and  Oiliest  *7 inuxasie 


1/ 


Occupation  and  sax 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

N 

UMBER  OF  W  ORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 

0.75 
and 
unde  i 
.80 

0.80 

785 

s 

0.85 

.90 

s 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

s 

1.05 

1.10 

$ 

1.10 

1.15 

s 

1.15 

1.20 

$ 

1.20 

1.25 

$ 

1.25 

1.30 

$ 

1.30 

1.35 

s 

1.35 

1.40 

s 

1.40 

1.45 

s 

1.45 

1.50 

s 

1.5C 

1.60 

$ 

1.6C 

1.70 

s 

1.7C 

1.3C 

i 

1.3C 

1.9C 

s 

1.9C 

2.0C 

*  2.0C 

2. 1C 

j$  2. 1C 

2.2C 

$ 

2.20 

and 

Hen 

Body  makers . t  f 

Coater  operators . . . . 

Die  setters . . . . . . 

Janitors . . . 

Machinists,  maintenance  . . . 

77 

32 

40 

47 

111 

30 

24 

42 

67 

s 

1.42 
1.29 
1.56 
1.20 
1.34 
1.28 
1.38 

1.43 

1.07 

2 

1 

1 

- 

3  • 

1 

'  i 

- 

12 

1 

6 

- 

3 

2 

21 

3 

3 

1 

12 

6 

15 

5 

31 

1 

32 

1 

3 

21 

6 

- 

1 

6 

3 

Slitting -machine  operators,  hand-feed  . 

Tool-^nd-die  makers  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

4 

1 

6 

19 

17 

5 

15 

4 

33 

1 

4 

27 

2 

3 

.  . 

24 

10 

Truckers,  power  (fork-lift)  . 

Vomen 

Punch-press  operators,  class  B . rrtt 

- 

- 

- 

1 

28 

18 

- 

- 

- 

12 

2 

8 

3 

1/  The  study  covered  establishments  with  more  than  20  workers. 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  end  night  work. 


Tati*  b-531i  'Woman' A  Roady-lo-Woo*  SUted  1/ 


Occupational  Wage  Surrey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-531' 


and  'Women 'd  Ready-  *7a-  Weal 


SteieA  U  -  Continued 


Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

2/ 

Average  sJ 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY 

EARNINGS  OF- 

Under 

f 

25.00 

15.00 

and 

under 

27.50 

17.50 

30.00 

lo.oo 

32.50 

I2.50 

35.00 

^5.00 

37.50 

^7.50 

40.00 

lo.oo 

42.50 

I2.30 

45.00 

I5.00 

47.50 

17.50 

50.00 

V).00 

52.50 

^2.50 

55.00 

^5.00 

57.50 

*57.50 

60.00 

*60.00 

70.00 

*7o.oo 

80.00 

*80.00 

90.00 

*90.00 

100  DO 

loo  00 

moo 

im  00  l2aoo  bo.  00 

120.00CL30.00  over 

Weekly 

hours 

(Standard) 

Weekly 

earnings 

(Standard) 

Women 

S 

159 

40.5 

29.00 

- 

61 

59 

18 

10 

1 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Elevator  operators,  passenger  . 

68 

40.5 

27.00 

16 

15 

16 

20 

1 

** 

Fitters,  women's  garments  . 

112 

39.5 

41.00 

- 

“ 

- 

8 

6 

10 

7 

56 

6 

5 

8 

5 

1 

Sales  clerks t 

Bedspreads,  draperies,  and  blankets  ••• 

70 

40.5 

39.50 

1 

3 

3 

u 

13 

12 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Blouses  and  neckwear  . 

51 

40.0 

34.00 

2 

1 

9 

11 

10 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

29 

40.5 

35.00 

- 

3 

3 

6 

5 

4 

4 

1 

“ 

1 

• 

X 

“ 

" 

1 

“ 

Housewares  (except  china,  glassware 

74 

39.5 

36.50 

- 

1 

4 

17 

13 

13 

11 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

“ 

59 

40.  c 

40.00 

2 

1 

4 

11 

6 

15 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

s 

— 

Notions,  trimmings  . 

47 

40.0 

33.50 

1 

4 

7 

13 

4 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Place  goods  (yard  goods,  upholstery 

78 

39.5 

38.50 

- 

2 

3 

8 

14 

18 

6 

8 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

— 

Silverware  and  jewelry  (excluding 

costume  Jewelry)  . . 

10 

40.0 

35.50 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

• 

- 

- 

“ 

Women's  accessories  (hosiery,  gloves. 

137 

40  .0 

36.00 

6 

- 

3 

27 

19 

36 

14 

13 

8 

6 

3 

2 

- 

“ 

“ 

Women's  and  misses'  dresses  . 

208 

39.0 

40.50 

4 

- 

4 

23 

47 

26 

27 

12 

13 

17 

$ 

6 

3 

17 

2 

“ 

91 

39.5 

43.00 

1 

- 

7 

9 

10 

n 

14 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 

3 

- 

2 

“ 

Women's  and  misses'  suits  and  coats 

54 

39.5 

43.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

10 

7 

4 

3 

2 

“ 

- 

Sewers,  alteration,  women's  garments  .... 

169 

40.0 

32.50 

6 

6 

32 

38 

26 

42 

10 

6 

1 

2 

- 

■ 

* 

109 

39.5 

28.50 

5 

27 

58 

13 

1 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

t/  The  study  covered  department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  with  more  than  50  workers. 

y  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Table  B-5hli 


Q^iaoeay  StosueA  1/ 
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D.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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Table  B-561:  M e*t' A  £Uud  BtUfiS  Gl<UJti*Uj.  St&UCA.  1/ 


Av* 

RAOE 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  WEEKLY 

EARNINGS  OF- 

Occupation  2/ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

Weekly 

io.oo 

and 

J5.00 

Io.oo 

15.00 

Io.oo 

15.00 

Io.oo 

15.00 

Io.oo 

I5.00 

Io.oo 

I5.00 

Io.oo 

I5.OO 

Io.oo 

I5.00 

100.0c 

iio.oc 

I20JX 

1 30.0c 

i40.0C 

150.C0 

(Standard) 

(Standard) 

under 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

40.00 

45.00 

50.00 

55.00 

60.00 

65.00 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

10Q.00 

110.00 

120.00 

130.0c 

14n.no 

7 

42.0 

44.5 

s 

71.50 

35.50 

Porters,  day  (cleaners)  . . 

18 

2 

_ 

7 

4 

4 

1 

3 

" 

m 

2 

1 

1 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sales  clerks i 

6 

69.00 

37 

33 

45.5 

42.5 

— 

“ 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

Tailors,  alteration,  men's  garments  . 

60.50 

• 

3 

7 

11 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

2 

11 

“ 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

5 

5 

1 

1/  The  study  covered  nan's  and  boys'  clothing  and  furnishings  stores  with  more  than  7  workers. 

y  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  corresponi  to  these  weekly  hours. 
2/  Data  limited  to  men  workers. 


Table  B-591t  Stofl&i  1/ 


1/  The  study  covered  drug  stores  with  more  than  7  workers. 

2/  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours. 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md. ,  June  1951 
D.S.  DEPARTMENT  Or  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-63: 


OniMSiattoe  G&vUesU' 


1/ 


1/  The  study  covered  insurance  carriers  employing  more  than  20  workers. 

2/  Hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive  their  regular  straight-time  salaries  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly  hours* 


Table  B-651 2: 


Qfaee  Builduuf  Sendee  1/ 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME-HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF 

Occupation  and  sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

2/ 

Under 

* 

0.fc5 

1 

o.u? 

and 

under 

^50 

* 

0.50 

* 

0.55 

.60 

1 

0.60 

.6-5 

1 

0.65 

.70 

1 

0.70 

.73 

* 

0.75 

.80 

* 

0.80 

.83 

1 

0.85 

.90 

* 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

and 

over 

Men 

Elevator  operators,  passenger . •••••• . 

47 

t 

0.78 

8 

1 

22 

12 

2 

2 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  . . . 

9 

.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

2 

63 

.71 

- 

- 

- 

9 

13 

- 

lk 

23 

k 

- 

- 

- 

18 

.68 

* 

2 

it 

1 

" 

“ 

3 

1 

7 

“ 

“ 

' 

Women 

163 

.69 

2 

- 

• 

21 

2 

23 

32 

2k 

55 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1/  The  study  covered  office  buildings  with  mare  than  7  workers.  Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  1951 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work.  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
”  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  B -72 lit  PouteAs  JlcUWtct'UeAs  1/ 


NT 

JMBER 

OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY 

EARNINGS  OF- 

— 

Occupation  and 

sex 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

J 

*0.40 

and 

under 

.45 

*0.45 

.50 

$ 

0.50 

.55 

$ 

0.55 

.60 

*0.60 

.65 

*0.65 

.70 

$ 

0.7C 

.75 

0.75 

.80 

*0.80 

.85 

8  .. 

0.85 

.90 

s 

0.90 

.95 

$ 

0.95 

1.00 

$ 

1.00 

1.05 

s 

1.05 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.15 

*1.15 

1.20 

*1.20 

1.25 

*1.25 

1.30 

*1.30 

1.35 

*1.35 

1.40 

*1.40 

1.45 

i.45 

1.50 

i.50 

and 

-Hsu 

S 

Clerks,  retail  receiving  . 

16 

0.80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

5 

4 

1 

Extractor  operators . «... 

67 

.8^ 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

33 

10 

6 

6 

- 

Firemen,  stationary  boiler  ... 

38 

68 

1.18 

.98 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

7 

4 

7 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

Women 

Clerka,  retail  receiving  . 

97 

.67 

4 

2 

9 

7 

24 

32 

14 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Finishers,  flat work,  machine t 

Total  . 

636 

.65 

20 

4 

86 

66 

74 

192 

96 

57 

18 

18 

3 

2 

Time . 

181 

.56 

20 

. 

36 

36 

56 

29 

4 

m 

Incentive  •••• 

455 

.68 

_ 

4 

50 

30 

18 

163 

96 

57 

U 

18 

3 

2 

~ 

133 

.67 

16 

£ 

10 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Time  . 

61 

.59 

16 

£ 

Incentive  ... 

72 

.74 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

19 

13 

2 

4 

4 

_ 

10 

2 

108 

.64 

6 

— 

- 

24 

22 

23 

17 

7 

5 

3 

1 

Time  . 

66 

.61 

6 

- 

- 

8 

17 

23 

12 

“ 

Incentive  . 

Pressers,  machine,  shirts  .... 

42 

374 

.69 

.71 

“ 

20 

16 

58 

5 

54 

65 

5 

34 

7 

31 

5 

71 

3 

20 

16 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wrappers ,  bundle i  Total  ..... 

Time  ... 

83 

66 

.62 

.60 

4 

4 

“ 

“ 

18 

U 

25 

25 

25 

21 

9 

2 

2 

Incentive  . 

17 

.68 

' 

4 

_ 

4T 

7 

2 

1/  The  study  covered  pover  laundries  with  more  than  20  workers 
2/  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 


Table  B-7538: 


Auto  R.&fuU'i'  SUofiA  1/ 


Occupation  2/ 


Body  repairmen,  metal i  Total . . 

Time  . . 

Incentive  . 

Electricians,  automotive  . 

Greasers  . 

Mechanics,  automotive,  class  At  Total  . 

Time . 

Incentive 

Mechanics,  automotive,  class  B  . 

Washers,  automobile  . 


Number 

of 

workers 


162 

63 

99 

39 

125 
736 
252 
484 

126 
177 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 

3/ 


1.84 

1.53 

2.03 

1.68 

1.00 

1.64 

1.40 

1.76 

1.17 

.79 


Under 

* 

0^75 


V40 


s 

0.75 

and 

under 

.80 


15 


48 


0.80 

*8£. 


12 

32 


0.85 

.90 


44 

3 

3 


42 


0.90 

t21 


14 

•  3 

3 


24 

8 


0.95 

.1*00 


3 

13 

4 
9 
8 
6 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF- 


1.00 

iUO 


3 

10 

10 

15 

3 


l.io 

1*20 


16 

16 


23 

35 

8 

27 

15 


1.20 

1*30 


21 

15 

6 


2 

56 

39 

17 

25 


1.30 

-1*40 


6 

4 
2 

5 

6 

101 

79 

22 

4 


1.40 

1*50 


11 

3 

8 

2 

8 

67 

30 

37 

8 


I 


1.50 

1*60 


30 

23 
7 

10 

70 

24 
46 
10 


1.60 

1*20 


9 

5 

4 

3 

122 

62 

60 


ahOP,,  r#Pair  dWrt"“t8  °f  reUU  dealers  ploying  .ore  than  4  workers. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  aid  night  work. 

Workers  were  distributed  as  follows,  under  $0.65,  13  workers;  $0.65  to  $0.70,  14  workers;  $0.70  to  $0.75,  13  workers. 


1.70 

1*80 


4 

3 

1 

3 

58 


58 


1.80 

1.90 


10 

3 

7 

n 

2 

52 


52 


1.90 


1*00 


19 

4 

15 

3 

24 


24 

1 


2.00 


25 


25 


2.10 

-2.20 


2 

32 


32 


,20 


22 


22 

1 


2.30 

2*50 


20 


20 

2 


2.50 

1*70 


2.70 

1*90 


17 

17 


2.90 

and 


u 

14 


Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Mi.,  June  19 
O.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAB 
Bureau  of  labor  Statieti, 
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C:  Union  Wage  Scales 


(Minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum  straight-time  hours  per  week  agreed  upon 
between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  and  hours  are  those  in 


through  collective  bargaining 
effect  July  1,  1951.) 


Table  C-15* 


RuildUUf  Gott4.biuc.UoH. 


Table  0-205:  Bcdl&li&i 


Table  0-205: 


GoJu^UeA  -  Continued 


Classification 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . . 

Boilermakers . . . .  • 

Bricklayers  . 

Carpenters  . 

Cement  finishers  . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  . 

Elevator  constructors  . 

Engineers  -  Power  equipment  operators : 
Building  construction  and 
,  Heavy  construction : 

Heavy  equipment: 

Derricks,  excavating  cranes, 

shovels  . 

Medium  equipment: 

Concrete  pumps  and  single-drum 

hoists  . . . 

Light  equipment: 

Compressors  and  pumps  ......... 

Bulldozers  and  tractors  with 

attachment . . 

Glaziers  . . 

Lathers  . - 

Painters  and  paperhangers  . . 

Plasterers . . . . 

Plumbers  . 

Rodmen . . . 

Sheet-metal  workers  . 

Steam  fitters  . 

Stonemasons . . . 

Structural-iron  workers  . 

Tile  layers  . 


$2.50 

2.61 

3.20 

2.42 

2.36 

2.75 

2.71 


2.60 


2.025 

2.025 

1.825 

2.20 

2.75 

2.05 

2.50 

2.50 

2.47 

2.50 

2.50 

3.20 

2.80 

2.50 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers 1  tenders  . 

Building  laborers  . 

Elevator  constructors'  helpers 

Plasterers '  laborers  . 

Tile  layers'  helpers  . 


1.48 

1.38 

1.90 

1.48 

1.65 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bread  and  cake  -  Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

$1,867 

45 

Dough  mixers ,  overmen . . 

1.80 

45 

Agreement  B: 

1.188 

48 

Dough  mixers,  journeymen  bakers  . 

Helpers  . 

.854 

48 

Bread  and  cake  -  Machine  shops : 

Agreement  A: 

Bread  and  cake  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . . . 

1.415 

40 

Ingredient  scalers,  bench  hands  .... 

1.39 

40 

Ovenmen,  cake  (second  class)  . 

1.315 

40 

Divider  and  moulder  operators 

(bread)  . 

1.28 

40 

Bread  wrappers  . 

1.205 

40 

Oven  feeders  (cake)  . 

1.155 

40 

Pan  greasers  . 

1.118 

40 

Bakery  helpers  (men  and  women)  . 

,1.068 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  and  cake  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  icing  makers  . 

Dividermen  (bread)  . 

1.39 

40 

1.25 

40 

Ingredient  sealers,  oven  dumpers 
(bread)  . 

1.18 

40 

Mouldermen  (bread)  . . . 

1.155 

40 

Oven  dumpers  (cake)  . 

1.10 

40 

Coolermen,  bakery  helpers,  pan 

greasers  . . . 

1.10 

40 

Flour  blenders  (cake)  . 

1.075 

40 

Pan  greasers  (cake)  . 

1.00 

40 

Wrappers  and  icers  (women)  . 

.885 

40 

Agreement  C: 

1.37 

40 

General  utilitymen  . 

1.32 

40 

1.29 

40 

Machine  operators  and  cake  bench 

1.27 

40 

Oven  loaders  and  dumpers  . 

1.22 

40 

Ingredient  scalers,  bread  panners, 

1.17 

40 

dough  mixers 1  helpers  . . 

1.02 

40 

Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Bread  and  cake  —  Machine  shops :  -  Continued 
Agreement  D: 

Bread  department: 

Oven  operators,  dough  mixers, 

doughnut  machine  operators  . . 

$1,445 

40 

Bench  hands,  moulder  and  divider 

1.395 

40 

Ingredient  scalers,  oven  feeders  . . . 

1.345 

40 

Flour  handlers,  pan  washers  . 

1.225 

40 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Doughnut  shops : 

Agreement  A: 

Doughnut-machine  operators  . 

1.15 

40 

.85 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1.54 

40 

Mixers,  machine  operators  . 

1.28 

40 

1.055 

40 

Doughnut  fryer  . 

1.20 

40 

Packers  and  helpers  (women)  . 

.92 

40 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Mixing  department: 

1.425 

40 

1.375 

40 

Mixers'  helpers  . . 

1.175 

40 

1.00 

40 

Baking  department: 

1.375 

40 

Bakers,  peelers,  machine  captains  .... 

1.275 

40 

Fig  grinders,  ingredient  scaler 

1.175 

40 

Cracker-meal  miller  helpers, 

1.00 

40 

Icing  department: 

Working  foremen,  machine  operators  ... 

1.275 

40 

1.025 

40 

Trolly  stickers  and  dippers  . 

.955 

40 

.905 

40 

Packing  department: 

Head  floormen  . 

1.375 

40 

1.20 

40 

1.055 

40 

1.005 

40 

Relief  girls  -  peeking  gang,  other 
women  help  (after  30  days)  . 

.805 

40 

Occupational  Wage  Survey,  Baltimore,  Mi.,  June  1951 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
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C: 


Union  Wage 


Scales  -  G cm.  tinned 


Table  C-2082I 


Mali  Jlifyuosu 


Table  C-27s  P/UniiHtf.  -  Continued 


Classif ication 

Rate 

per 

week 

Hours 

per 

week 

Brewers,  fermenting  and  kettle  room 
men  . 

$64.00 

Chauffeurs : 

Keg . 

Helpers  . 

Trailer . . 

Helpers  . 

56^00 

66.00 

62.00 

64.00 

Grain  dryers  . 

Machine  bottlers,  floormen  and 
reliefmen  . 

Washhouse  and  racking  room  men  . 

40 

Table  C-27 I  P/UntinCj. 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

Book  and  Job  shops * 

Bindery  women . . 

*0.98 

1.86 

2.10 

2.10 

Bookbinders  . 

Compositors,  hand  . 

Electrotypers  . 

Mailers : 

Day  work . . 

Night  work  . 

Machine  operators  and  tenders  . 

2il0 

40 

Photoengravers  . 

Press  assistants  and  feeders* 

Cylinder  presses 

(over  31  inches)  . 

1.71 

1.37 

2.10 

1.95 

1.79 

2.419 

Platen  and  small  automatic 

presses  . 

Pressmen,  cylinder: 

Single  color  press 

(over  31  inches)  . 

Smal 1  automatic  presses 

(up  to  31  inches)  . . 

Pressmen,  platen  . 

Stereotypers  . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37* 

Rate 

Hours 

Classification 

per 

per 

hnnr 

week 

Newspapers : 

Hand  compositors,  machine  operators 

and  tenders: 

Day  work  . 

*2.495 

2.632 

36  7/io 
36  7/io 

Night  work . . 

Mailers : 

Day  work  . 

Night  work  . 

Riotoengravers : 

1.775 

2.029 

40 

35 

Day  work . T  t ,  t , 

Night  work . T . 

Pressmen,  web  presses: 

2.733 

2.893 

st 

Day  work  . 

Night  work  . 

Stereotypers : 

2.373 

2.543 

37* 

35 

Day  work . . 

Night  work . . 

2.373 

2.543 

37* 

35 

Table  C-41, 

Ofte/iatiny  Cntftloyei 


Rate 

Hours 

Classification 

per 

per 

Operators  and  conductors : 

1-man  cars  and  buses: 

First  3  months  . 

$1.43 

4  to  6  months  . 

7  to  12  months  . . . 

After  1  year . , 

1.58 

1.63 

H 

2-man  cars: 

First  3  months  . . 

1.38 

joX 

4  to  6  months  . 

toL 

7  to  12  months  . . 

1.58 

1.58 

/ox 

After  1  year  . 

Table  C-42:  Ad XxtoA.t>lUck  3)'tia&ld 

and 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Armored  car . . 

*1.425 

1.40 

Bakery  -  biscuit . . 

45 

Building  construction* 

Concrete  mixers  . 

1.40 

40 

Dump  excavating . . 

1.45 

40 

Coal  and  fuel  oil  delivery  . 

1.21 

40 

Helpers  . 

Department  store  . 

1.425 

40 

Helpers  . 

Distillery  . 

Furniture  -  retail  . . 

1.26' 

40 

General  -  freight  . 

1.475 

40 

Helpers  . 

1.27 

Grocery* 

Retail  . 

Helpers  . 

1.422 

45 

Wholesale  . 

1.30 

40 

Helpers  . . . 

1.075 

40 

Meat* 

Hotel  and  restaurant  supply . . 

1.64 

40 

Packaging  -  contract  hauling  . 

1.64 

40 

Milk  and  ice  cream* 

Special  delivery . T , 

1.075 

44 

Newspaper  (city)  . . 

1.625 

40 

Helpers  . T . . . 

Oil* 

Agreement  A  (transport)  . 

1.55 

48 

Agreement  B . . 

1.70 

40 

Agreement  C  (fuel  oil)  . . 

1.70 

40 

Plumbing  and  heating* 

Agreement  A  and  B  . 

1.35 

40 

Helpers  . . 

1.225 

40 

Agreement  C . . . 

1.45 

40 

Railway  express  . 

1.702 

40 

Helpers  . 

c 
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Table  C~UK>  Qoea*t  - 

tyst  U&estA&d  P&iAqmh+I  1/ 


Type  of  ship,  department  and  classification 

Rate 

per 

month 

HoUT8 

per 

week  2/ 

Dry  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  3/ 

Deck  department* 

Day  men: 

Boatswains : 

Vessels  of  15,000  -  20,000  tons  ... 

*356.95 

44 

Vessels  of  10,000-15,000  tons  ... 

351.68 

44 

Vessels  under  10,000  tons  . 

333.73 

44 

Boatswain's  mates  . 

294.42 

44 

Carpenters  * 

Vessels  of  15,000  -20,000  tons  ... 

319.67 

44 

Vessels  of  10,000-15,000  tons  ... 

313.68 

44 

Vessels  under  10,000  tons  . 

299.51 

44 

Carpenter's  majtes  . 

293.52 

44 

Storekeepers  . 

289.53 

44 

Watch  men: 

Able  seamen  . 

262.89 

44 

Boatswain's  mates  . 

277.77 

44 

Ordinary  seamen  . 

226.26 

44 

Quartermasters  . 

262.89 

44 

Watchmen  . 

262.89 

44 

Engine-room  department* 

Day  men: 

Deck  engineer . . . 

299.51 

a 

Electricians  . . . 

418.72 

44 

Firemen  (coal)  . . . 

259.56 

U 

Firemen  (oil)  . 

249.56 

44 

Maintenance  electricians  . 

342.  H 

44 

Refrigeration  engineers  . 

385.42 

44 

Storekeepers  . 

289.53 

44 

Unlicensed  junior  engineers  . 

332.81 

44 

Wipers  . . 

259.56 

44 

Watch  men: 

Firemen  -  watertenders  . 

262.89 

44 

Oilers  (steam)  . . . 

262.89 

44 

Oilers  (diesel)  . 

286.54 

44 

Steward's  department* 

Assistant  cooks  . 

259.56 

44 

Chief  cooks  . 

299.51 

44 

Chief  stewards  . 

325.63 

44 

Messmen  and  utilitymen  . 

226.26 

44 

Tankers  ij 

Deck  department* 

Day  men* 

Boatswains  . 

344.49 

UK 

Carpenters  . 

324.63 

UK 

Deck  maintenance  men  (AB)  . 

286.19 

44 

Watch  mem 

Able  seamen  . 

266.21 

UK 

Ordinary  seamen  . 

232.92 

UK 

Quartermasters  . 

272.87 

UK 

Engine-room  department: 

Day  men: 

Electricians  . 

418.72 

UK 

Machinists  . 

342.13 

UK 

Storekeepers  . 

292.85 

UK 

Unlicensed  junior  engineers . . 

332.81 

UK 

Wiper 8  . 

259.55 

UK 

Table  0-44 1  O&e&H.  ^AO*tAfUvU  - 

tyjtlibettletl  P&iAatui&l  A/  -  Ga*Uuut*d 


Type  of  ship,  department  and  classification 

Rate 

per 

month 

Hours 

per 

week  2/ 

Tankers  4/  -  Continued 

Engine-room  department*  -  Continued 

Watch  men: 

Firemen  . 

*259.55 

UK 

Oilers  (steam)  . . . 

266.21 

UK 

Watertenders  . 

266.21 

UK 

Unlicensed  junior  engineers  . 

299.50 

UK 

Steward's  department: 

Assistant  cooks  . 

279.52 

UK 

Chief  cooks  . 

312.84 

UK 

Chief  stewards  . 

345.62 

UK 

Messmen  and  utilitymen . . 

226.25 

UK 

Colliers  5/ 

Deck  department* 

Day  men* 

Boatswains  . 

333.73 

UK 

Watch  men* 

Able  seamen  . 

266. a 

UK 

Ordinary  seamen  . 

236.24 

44 

Quartermasters  . 

262.89 

UK 

Engine-room  department* 

Day  mens 

Firemen  (coal)  . 

265.69 

UK 

Firemen  (oil)  . 

259.55 

UK 

Maintenance  electricians  . 

342.13 

UK 

Wipers  . 

261.10 

UK 

Watch  mens 

Firemen  -  watertenders  . 

272.87 

44 

Steward's  department: 

Chief  cooks  . 

302.34 

UK 

Chief  stewards  .  .... 

338.86 

UK 

Messmen  and  utilitymen  . 

226.25 

UK 

Second  cooks  . 

269.53 

UK 

1/  Wage  scales  and  hours  per  week  are  those  in  effect  on 
July  16,  1951 ,  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ship  operators 
under  contracts  with  the  National  Maritime  Union,  CIO.  De¬ 
tails  of  changes  are  given  in  the  footnotes  following.  The 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  to  date  not  approved  any  simi¬ 
lar  changes  for  members  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  AFL. 

All  ratings  listed  receive  additional  payment  in 
accordance  with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  On  vessels  carrying  explosives  in  50-ton  lots  or 
over,  10  percent  of  basic  monthly  wages  is  added 
while  such  cargo  is  aboard,  or  is  being  loaded  or 
unloaded. 

2.  On  vessels  carrying  sulphur  in  amount  of  25  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  dead  weight  carrying  capacity,  $5 
per  voyage  is  added.  (On  vessels  carrying  sul¬ 
phur,  cement,  cyanide,  etc.,  in  bulk  lots  of  1000 
tons  or  over,  members  of  the  SIU  are  paid  the 
same  as  those  on  vessels  carrying  explosives.) 


Tabl«  C-44:  ^Ad+Ufl&U  - 

'Ustlic&iAed  P/eAAa+ut-eU-  1/  .  Gotitutuedi 


3.  On  vessels  operating  in  described  areas  of  China 
coastal  waters,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $2.50  and 
an  "area  bonus"  of  100  percent  of  daily  wages  is 
added.  Also,  on  vessels  operating  within  certain 
designated  areas  of  French  Indo-China  coastal 
waters,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $5  is  added. 

4.  On  vessels  attacked,  fired  upon  or  struck  by 
mines  of  either  belligerent,  resulting  in  physi¬ 
cal  damage  to  the  vessel  or  injury  to  a  crew 
member,  a  "vessel  attack  bonus"  of  $125  shall  be 
paid  to  each  crew  member. 

2/  The  maximum  straight-time  hours  which  may  be  worked 
per  week  at  sea.  At  sea,  watch  men  and  the  steward's  de¬ 
partment  normally  work  56  hours  a  week,  and  receive  overtime 
pay  for  4  hours  on  Saturday  and  8  on  Sunday.  Day  men  at  sea 
normally  work  a  44-hour  week.  In  port,  all  receive  overtime 
rates  for  work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Maximum  straight- 
time  hours  at  sea  of  40  a  week,  approved  by  WSB  effective 
December  16,  1951,  will  result  in  overtime  pay  for  8  hours 
on  Saturday  for  all  members. 

2 /  Wages  reflect  percentage  increases  of  3.7  effective 
June  16  and  2.5  effective  July  15,  1951*  totaling  6.2  based 
on  January  1950  rates.  Hours  reflect  reduction  from  48  to 
44  a  week  for  watch  men  and  the  steward's  department  effec¬ 
tive  June  16.  These  actions  were  approved  by  WSB  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  1951. 

4/  Wages  reflect  a  6.2  percent  increase  over  January  1950 
rates,  and  hours  a  reduction  from  48  to  44  for  watch  men  and 
the  steward's  department,  effective  July  15,  1951.  Both 
actions  were  approved  by  WSB  in  October  1951.  Differences  in 
the  contract  of  the  SIU  were  formerly  as  follows : 

1.  Wage  scales  did  not  include  a  $3.50  a  month  in¬ 
crease  paid  NMU  members. 

2.  Carpenters  were  paid  the  same  as  Boatswains,  i.e., 
$321.80  a  month. 

Wages  reflect  a  6.2  percent  increase  over  January  1950 
rates,  and  hours  a  reduction  from  48  to  44  for  watch  men  and 
the  steward's  department,  effective  July  16,  1951.  Both 
actions  were  approved  by  WSB  in  October  1951.  The  SIU  has 
no  contracts  with  collier  operators. 


Table  C-446: 


Classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Longshoremen  * 

General  cargo  . 

*2.00 

40 

Bulk  cargo,  cement  and  lime  in  bags, 

including  ballast  . 

2.05 

40 

Copra,  damp  hides,  creosoted  lumber  and 
products  . 

2.15 

40 

Refrigerator  space  cargo  (temperature 
freezing  or  lower)  . 

2.20 

40 

Coal,  hauled  from  ship's  hold 

to  bunker  . 

2.00 

40 

Old  coal,  restricted  spaces  . 

2.52 

40 

Damaged  cargo  and  explosives  . 

3.90 

40 

D:  Entrance  Rates 

Table  D-li  Mietimum  bumce  Rated,  job  PUiett  lAJanJeddd  1/ 


Percent  of  plant  workers  In  establishments  with  specified 

fates  in  - — 


Minimum  rate  (in  cents) 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

2/ 

Manufac 

turlna 

Public 

utilities* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Serv¬ 

ices 

Durable 

goods 

Nondurable 

goods 

EsI 

^ablishmer 

ts  with 

. 

101-500 

workers 

501  or 
mors 

workers 

101-500 

workers 

501  or 
more 
workers 

All  establishments  . 

;oo,o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

190,0 

Under  40  . 

1.4 

5.1 

U.5 

40 . 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.5 

Over  40  and  under  45  . 

.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.9 

8.5 

45 . 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.4 

Over  45  and  under  50  . 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

5.7 

- 

50 . 

2.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.1 

18.8 

Over  50  and  under  55  . 

(2/0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.9 

55 . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

Over  55  and  under  60  . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.0 

60 . 

2.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.4 

10.2 

14.5 

Over  60  and  under  65  . 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12.2 

- 

65  . 

1.6 

- 

- 

2.8 

- 

2.0 

- 

3.9 

8.8 

Over  65  and  under  70  • • • . • 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U.3 

2.1 

70 . 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.7 

- 

Over  70  and  under  75  . 

<2/0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.9 

- 

- 

75 . 

16.2 

23.3 

- 

70.2 

8.7 

10.4 

44.0 

14.0 

8.6 

Over  75  and  under  80  . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

.6 

- 

80 . 

2.4 

10.0 

1.7 

8.0 

6.9 

_ 

Over  80  and  under  85  . 

2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

. 

6.2 

_ 

85  . 

1.4 

10.6 

- 

4.5 

- 

- 

2.2 

1.0 

1.6 

Over  85  and  under  90  . 

2.1 

24.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.2 

5.4 

- 

90 . 

3.0 

21.5 

- 

- 

10.0 

6.0 

8.0 

. 

_ 

Over  90  and  under  95  . 

2.3 

- 

2.7 

3.5 

8.3 

_ 

1.7 

- 

- 

95 . 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

11.0 

.4 

- 

- 

_ 

Over  95  and  under  100  .... 

1.9 

9.8 

2.9 

- 

- 

- 

7.6 

_ 

_ 

100 . 

4.9 

- 

4.0 

- 

- 

28.0 

2.8 

- 

2.2 

Over  100  and  under  105  • . . 

2.9 

- 

6.0 

- 

6.2 

- 

.7 

- 

- 

105 . 

3.3 

- 

8.3 

- 

- 

- 

3.6 

- 

- 

Over  105  and  under  110  ... 

(2/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.9 

- 

- 

no . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.9 

. 

- 

Over  110  and  under  115  ... 

10.8 

- 

26.6 

1.3 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

3.1 

ns  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Over  115  and  under  120  ... 

3.1 

- 

- 

2.7 

27.7 

_ 

1.2 

- 

_ 

120 . 

.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2.9 

- 

- 

Over  120  and  under  125  . • . 

2.8 

_ 

5.3 

_ 

6.6 

. 

3.2 

_ 

125 . 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.7 

_ 

- 

_ 

Over  125  and  under  130  ... 

1.6 

_ 

2.0 

5.4 

_ 

_ 

3.1 

_ 

_ 

130 . 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Over  130  and  under  135  ... 

14.2 

- 

36.8 

- 

- 

. 

3.6 

_ 

_ 

135  and  over  . 

3.8 

- 

2.9 

- 

10.5 

15.0 

“ 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no 

established  minimum  .... 

5.1 

5.0 

3.0 

30.2 

3.1 

1.8 

6.5 

l/  Lowest  rates  formally  established  far  hiring  either  men  or  women  plant  workers,  other  than 
watchmen. 

2/  Excludes  data  for  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

2/  Less  than  .05  of  one  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  conrrunication,  and  other  public  utilities. 


E:  Supplementary  Wage  Practices 

Table  E-ls  gjtijft  ^bi^^eJue^ttial  PAOiUdia+Ui 


Percent  of  plant  workers  employed  on  each  shift  in  - 


All  nwmuff 

icturing  indt 

istries  1/ 

Shift  differential 

All 

industries 

Dura 

goo 

hie 

is 

Nondurable 

goods 

Industrial 

chemicals 

Ferrous 

foundries 

and  other 
tinware 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

2d 

shift 

3d  or 
other 
shift 

Percent  of  workers  on 
extra  shifts,  all 

establishments  . . 

17.7 

9,9 

22,3 

12.4 

8.8 

5.1 

17.8 

20.9 

0.6 

28.0 

13.9 

Receiving  shift 

dif f erentials  . 

17.6 

9.8 

22.3 

12.4 

8.5 

4.9 

17.6 

20.8 

.6 

•4 

28.0 

13.9 

Uniform  cents 

(per  hour)  . 

11.0 

8.0 

13.9 

9.6 

5.2 

4.9 

17.6 

20.8 

.6 

.4 

28.0 

13.9 

Under  4  cents  .. . 

.3 

- 

.3 

- 

.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4  cents  . 

6.7 

.3 

9.9 

.3 

.7 

.4 

1.5 

1.5 

- 

- 

4.3 

_ 

5  cents  ........ 

2.4 

.9 

2.0 

.3 

3.1 

2.0 

16.1 

12.1 

- 

- 

5.7 

. 

6  cents  ........ 

.3 

5.1 

- 

7.3 

.8 

.6 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

1.0 

Over  6  and  under 
10  cents  . 

.4 

1.0 

.5 

.8 

1.4 

.6 

10  cents  . 

.8 

.3 

1.2 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

7.2 

- 

.4 

18.0 

1.6 

Over  10  cents  ... 

.1 

.4 

- 

.4 

.2 

.5 

- 

- 

“ 

11.3 

Uniform  percent- 

age  . 

6.6 

1.8 

8.4 

2.8 

3.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

Under  5  per- 

cent . 

.5 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5  percent  ...... 

1.1 

.3 

1.7 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

Over  5  and  under 
10  percent  • . • 

.2 

(2/) 

.4 

(2/) 

10  percent  . . . . . 

1.3 

.6 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Over  10  per- 

cent . 

3.0 

.4 

4.6 

.7 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Receiving  no  differ- 

ential  . 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

3.1 

' 

l/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately, 
2/  Less  than  ,05  of  one  percent. 
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Table  E-2j  Sciteduled  'Wj&eJzLf  Jtau/U. 


Weekly  hours 

PERCENT  OP  OFFICE  l/  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

3/ 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments  . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  35  hours  . 

0.1 

. 

. 

1.5 

0.3 

1.1 

0.7 

35  hours . . . 

2.8 

1.2 

2.1 

- 

(a/) 

- 

3.5 

7.1 

_ 

_ 

Over  35  and  under  3?$-  hours . . 

3.7 

.4 

- 

1.0 

0.7 

1.8 

11.0 

6.2 

1.0 

1.6 

4.6 

37J-  hours, . . . . 

18.3 

4.3 

3.5 

5.2 

72.2 

9.7 

12.3 

6.0 

17.3 

4.0 

3.7 

5.6 

9.4 

5.5 

m 

1 

O 

u 

1 

1 

£ 

(4 

1 

5.0 

2.9 

4.9 

- 

.6 

5.4 

.7 

10.8 

12.4 

.1 

40  hours  . . . 

66.2 

87.7 

89.5 

85.2 

26.3 

83.1 

64.6 

65.1 

50.0 

74.4 

84.8 

90.6 

73.5 

72.7 

81.4 

45.2 

35.2 

Orer  40  hours  and  under  44  hours  . 

2.4 

1.7 

- 

4.2 

.2 

- 

13.0 

- 

5.4 

3.7 

.5 

1.6 

15.7 

3.6 

5.9 

11.0 

44  hours . . . . 

1.3 

1.8 

- 

4.4 

- 

- 

4*4 

- 

5.1 

2.4 

1.5 

_ 

4.5 

3.3 

2.9 

11.0 

Orer  44  and  under  4#  hours  . 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

. 

2.1 

4.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

7.1 

8.8 

12.5 

6.9 

48  hours, . 

(3/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

- 

_ 

8.4 

5.1 

2.5 

10.0 

1.2 

25.8 

27.8 

Orer  4 8  hours . . . . 

1.2 

1.4 

4.1 

_ 

2.2 

1.2 

1.9 

1/  Data  relate  to  women  workers. 

2 /  includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately# 
jj/  I*ss  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

#  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  oommunioation,  and  other  publio  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Table  E-3: 


PiO-id  cM-olicbufi. 


. 

PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

- 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

All 

Manufacturing 

Public 

Whole- 

Services 

Number  of  paid  holidays 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus- 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  providing  paid 

99.3 

2.4 

35.7 

100.0 

10Q.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.5 

100.0 

96.7 

79.4 

76.4 

66.8 

95.5 

90.8 

92.0 

82.9 

77.3 

3.0 

9.0 

6.3 

1.5 

.1 

15.4 

6.8 

3.7 

. 

11.0 

6.3 

7.1 

1.9 

49.9 

50.7 

52.0 

48.0 

10.5 

32.0 

83.6 

9.9 

63.1 

45.5 

46.9 

38.0 

64.7 

26.5 

42.6 

66.3 

21.0 

.2 

.6 

2.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

20.4 

36.9 

48.0 

13.7 

2.8 

25.7 

8.4 

11.0 

12.4 

17.5 

21.9 

28.8 

8.3 

3.3 

20.0 

14.7 

2.1 

1.8 

_ 

_ 

10.4 

_ 

3.1 

- 

1.2 

1.3 

- 

3.9 

- 

8.7 

- 

U.6 

5.8 

7.4 

23.0 

53.1 

8.7 

_ 

11.3 

- 

2.8 

2.6 

- 

7.6 

8.7 

4.3 

- 

- 

9  daya  . 

1.4 

_ 

4.3 

3.8 

3.5 

- 

16.1 

5.8 

.8 

- 

- 

- 

2.8 

8.6 

“ 

4.3 

5.7 

_ 

29.2 

13.4 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

- 

- 

- 

24.2 

.7 

- 

- 

2.3 

_ 

_ 

8.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.7 

_ 

.4 

- 

21.8 

- 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

5.7 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

8.7 

- 

- 

4.7 

.7 

_ 

.2 

_ 

_ 

17.9 

- 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

4.6 

- 

- 

- 

Establishments  providing  no  paid 

6.5 

(2/) 

3.3 

20.6 

23.6 

33.2 

4.5 

9.2 

8.0 

17.1 

22.7 

_ 

_ 

i/  Inoludes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent# 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  publio  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-4t  Paid  V<i<xUio*tl  ( tyoimol  Pfl&tuAiO+U.) 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

Vacation  policy 

AU 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

indus¬ 

tries 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus- 

V 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

All  establishments  . . 

100,0 

100.0 

iQo.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

J  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

fc  mouth,  of  service 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  . 

69.0 

70.7 

71.2 

69.6 

86.7 

38.8 

59.4 

72a 

60.6 

41.4 

35.9 

32.3 

43a 

61.4 

31.4 

53a 

49.5 

Under  1  week  •••••«••» . . 

13.8 

16.8 

13.6 

23.3 

.5 

1.9 

40.1 

9.3 

36.5 

19.6 

19.2 

11.4 

34.7 

7.7 

3.2 

35.0 

25.5 

1  wek  . . . . 

35.4 

35.1 

31.2 

43.1 

84.9 

24.7 

11.8 

20.9 

a. 9 

12.2 

4.6 

2.6 

8.4 

53.7 

21.2 

8.3 

21.8 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  ,, 

13-4 

17.6 

26.1 

- 

- 

5.4 

7.5 

22.2 

1.1 

9a 

12.1 

18.3 

1*4 

9.8 

2.2 

2  weeks  . . . . ,,,,,, ,,,,,, 

6.4 

1.2 

.3 

3.2 

1.3 

6.8 

“ 

19.7 

1.1 

.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.6 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  •• 

33..0 

29.3 

28.8 

30.4 

13.3 

61.2 

40.6 

27.9 

39.4 

58.6 

64.1 

67.7 

56.9 

38.6 

68.6 

46.9 

50.5 

1  ywi  of  sern.ce 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  .,,,, 

99.7 

99.7 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

98.9 

100.0 

99.9 

98.8 

97.6 

99.6 

100.0 

98.9 

96a 

87a 

100.0 

84a 

Under  1  week  . . . 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

2.3 

1.1 

4.5 

1  week . •••„, . ,,,,•••••• 

23.3 

25.4 

11.5 

54.6 

12.5 

29.6 

70.0 

5.9 

36.9 

72.7 

82.3 

80.6 

85.7 

35.0 

51.9 

65.6 

70.4 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . . . 

7.8 

18.1 

26.7 

- 

- 

- 

7.9 

_ 

15.4 

9.4 

12a 

18.3 

n  .0 

.9 

2  weeks . . . 

68.6 

56.2 

61.8 

44.6 

87.5 

69.3 

22.1 

94.0 

46.5 

13.6 

2.9 

8.7 

59a 

35.5 

23.4 

11.6 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  ••••• . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

a 

_ 

_ 

1-2 

3  weeks  . . »„•„•« 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  •• 

.3 

.3 

- 

.8 

- 

la 

- 

a 

1.2 

2.4 

a 

- 

1.1 

3.6 

12.6 

- 

15.9 

2  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  •*••• 

99.7 

99.7 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

98.9 

100.0 

99.9 

98.8 

97.8 

99.6 

100.0 

98.9 

96.4 

87a 

100.0 

87.5 

Under  1  week  , •••,••••• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

2.3 

ia 

4.5 

1  week 

10.4 

12.3 

5.7 

26.1 

4.3 

23.6 

21.3 

.8 

22.3 

52.8 

62.6 

66.8 

54-i 

19.3 

42.8 

31.2 

64.0 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  •»••••••••» 

8.2 

21.2 

26.7 

9.9 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

13.4 

15.3 

22.3 

22.9 

21.2 

1.3 

9.5 

2  weeks  . . 

80.7 

66.2 

67.6 

63.2 

95.7 

75.3 

78.7 

97.4 

63.1 

27.8 

12.4 

9.2 

18.8 

74.8 

44.6 

67.5 

12.8 

Over  2  and  under  3  weeks  . 

.4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1.7 

_ 

a 

_ 

1 ,2 

3  weeks  . . 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  • • 

.3 

.3 

- 

.8 

- 

1J. 

- 

a 

1.2 

2.2 

a 

- 

ia 

3.6 

12.6 

- 

12.5 

15  TB&ra  of  flarrio. 

Establishments  with  paid  vacations  . 

99.8 

99.7 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

98.8 

98a 

99.6 

100.0 

98.9 

96.4 

89.9 

100.0 

92.2 

Under  1  week  ••• . . . 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.0 

1.5 

1.1 

2a 

1  week  . . . . . 

3.7 

-4 

- 

1.2 

.1 

13.1 

16.0 

.7 

18.1 

9.3 

2.0 

5.8 

7.6 

23.6 

19.3 

62.2 

Over  1  and  under  2  weeks  . 

.2 

6o:i 

.6 

4b 

.2 

.1 

_ 

#9 

2  weeks  . . . 

54.0 

66.0 

48.9 

14.9 

37.2 

67.8 

67.7 

67.3 

61.2 

67.0 

73.3 

55.0 

54.7 

40.2 

63.7 

19.3 

Over  2  and  tinder  3  weeks  . . 

3.3 

7.8 

11.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13.2 

2.9 

3.6 

5  a 

9.8 

3  weeks  . . . 

Over  3  weeks . •••••••••••••• 

37.3 

1.3 

30.7 

21.9 

49.1 

85.0 

49.7 

16.2 

26.5 

5.0 

. 

23.6 

25.5 

20.2 

36.0 

34.1 

26.1 

17.0 

Establishments  with  no  paid  vacations  •• 

.2 

.3 

“ 

.8 

J. 

t 

1.2 

1.9 

.4 

- 

1.1 

3.6 

10.1 

- 

7.8 

1/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

•  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities, 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  E-5t 


Paid  Si-c-k  Ji&a&e.  (fy&imal  PakkjU*o*u) 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN- 


PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 


Provision*  for  paid  sick  leave 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

trade 

All 

Manufacturing 

Whole- 

Retail 

trade 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

y 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utili¬ 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

Services 

All  establishments  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  months  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

16.5 

1.2 

25.1 

23.2 

29.2 

l.ll 

25.4 

19.2 

16.6 

18.2 

2.8 

0.5 

— 

1.5 

16.2 

12.8 

4.5 

.7 

2.3 

2.0 

6*6 

2.6 

.9 

- 

5.5 

2.5 

5  days  . 

10.7 

13.1 

10.8 

18.1 

.2 

16.8 

8.6 

13.5 

•  I* 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13.6 

3.5 

2.0 

l.U 

1.2 

.4 

4.0 

1.2 

15.2 

.5 

_ 

• 

_ 

• 

3.8 

. 

2.0 

5.6 

8.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

.8 

2.2 

6.7 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

(2/) 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

- 

- 

2.Ji 

3.5 

iul 

2.1 

_ 

6.2 

_ 

1.9 

_ 

a 

.5 

_ 

1.5 

_ 

1.5 

- 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

81.5 

7U.9 

76.8 

70.8 

98.6 

74.6 

80.8 

83.4 

81.8 

97.2 

99.5 

100.0 

98.5 

100.0 

83.8 

87.2 

95.5 

1  year  of  service 

KaU.blliha.nti  with  formal  pr.Tl.ion. 

27.2 

2.1 

29.7 

1.6 

26.9 

35.6 

l.ll 

55.3 

38.2 

24.8 

24.7 

4.8 

1.5 

4.5 

24.7 

20.4 

5.1 

5.U 

1.3 

14.3 

1.7 

1.0 

_ 

3.0 

_ 

7.6 

7.9 

.7 

2.3 

_ 

10.2 

9.5 

21.7 

3.0 

.5 

• 

- 

7.3 

- 

4.6 

1.5 

.3 

_ 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

10.6 

. 

1.3 

. 

_ 

- 

. 

1.1 

9.3 

• 

.u 

_ 

.8 

. 

_ 

6.5 

a? 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1.1 

- 

- 

7.U 

9.6 

1.6 

26.9 

.2 

30.9 

3.8 

1.? 

.5 

• 

1.5 

- 

9.2 

3.5 

- 

.8 

1.2 

15.2 

_ 

• 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.U 

7.9 

11.6 

_ 

. 

5.7 

- 

- 

•i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.8 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

(K> 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

3.7 

9.2 

13.7 

_ 

• 

4.2 

■T 

am 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.2 

— 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

72.8 

70.3 

73.1 

6U.U 

98.6 

44.7 

61.8 

75.2 

75.3 

95.2 

98.5 

100.0 

95.5 

100.0 

75.3 

79.6 

94.9 

2  years  of  service 

Establishment,  with  formal  provision. 

37.  It 

3U.5 

3U.0 

35.6 

56.8 

55.3 

38.2 

24.8 

24.7 

7.1 

3.8 

3.4 

4.5 

7.5 

24.7 

20.4 

5.1 

2.1 

1/8 

5.U 

1.3 

14.3 

1.7 

1.0 

- 

3.0 

- 

- 

7.6 

- 

5.3 

.7 

_ 

2.3 

• 

10.2 

4.8 

13.5 

3.0 

.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.3 

- 

li.6 

1.5 

.3 

_ 

l.o 

1.2 

2.2 

10.6 

- 

— 

1,3 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1.1 

9.3 

- 

.2 

_ 

- 

— 

• 

m 

6*5 

2/ 

- 

- 

• 

— 

1.1 

- 

• 

5.6 

3.3 

.8 

8.U 

.2 

17.9 

- 

10.1 

.5 

- 

1.5 

- 

3.1 

- 

- 

1.3 

.8 

4.8 

1.2 

15.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

1.8 

5.7 

• 

17.0 

3.7 

- 

.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9.9 

3.5 

- 

11.7 

9.5 

7.9 

12.8 

52.6 

1.7 

- 

- 

1.5 

2.3 

3.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

7.6 

17.1 

25.3 

_ 

2.8 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

- 

— 

- 

7.5 

2.2 

• 

- 

Establishments  with  no  fprnal  provisions 

62.6 

65.5 

66.0 

6U.4 

43.2 

44.7 

61.8 

75.2 

75.3 

92.9 

96.2 

96.6 

95.5 

92.5 

75.3 

79.6 

94.9 

15  years  of  service 

Establishments  with  formal  provisions 

U2.it 

3U.S 

3U.0 

35.6 

86.0 

55.3 

43.0 

24.8 

24.7 

10.3 

3.8 

3.U 

4.5 

31.8 

24.7 

24.1 

5.1 

.1 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

k.6 

5  days  . . 

5.1 

.7 

_ 

2.3 

- 

7.7 

4.8 

13.5 

3.0 

•  k 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.6 

- 

1.6 

.3 

_ 

1.0 

1.2 

.4 

14.0 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

13.0 

• 

.2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.5 

(2/) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

“ 

- 

3.1 

2.3 

.8 

5. U 

. 

17.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

Ht 

.5 

• 

1.5 

- 

3.1 

- 

- 

l.ll 

1.7 

5.U 

_ 

.8 

4.8 

1.2 

- 

.7 

1.0 

• 

3.0 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1.0 

_ 

3.0 

_ 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.6 

_ 

. 

_ 

10.8 

- 

15.2 

.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.9 

- 

20  days . . . . . 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

• 

(V) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

28.9 

28.5 

33.2 

18.5 

84.8 

27.2 

8.6 

8.2 

- 

675 

2.3 

3.4 

- 

31.8 

15.8 

7.2 

- 

Establishments  with  no  formal  provisions 

57.6 

65.5 

66.0 

64.  U 

14.0 

44.7 

57.0 

75.2 

75.3 

89.7 

96.2 

96.6 

95.5 

68.2 

75.3 

75.9 

94.9 

1/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

7/  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Table  I-6t 


N  anfisiacLuUia* i  Hanui^i 


type  of  beaus 

PERCENT  OP  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

All 

indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

All 

indus- 

P 

Manufacturing 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

All  establishments . ,«,,. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  with  nonproduction 

bonuses  %/ . . 

33.9 

20.8 

19.4 

23.6 

2.7 

45.2 

82.8 

48.9 

33.0 

27.6 

15.5 

14.6 

17.2 

13.6 

48.5 

81.6 

59,0 

Christmas  or  year-end  . . ••••«,,« 

31.0 

20.7 

19.4 

23.4 

2.5 

39.1 

74.2 

43.2 

33.0 

25.4 

15.0 

14.6 

15.6 

12.0 

41.0 

70.7 

59.0 

Profit-sharing  . . . 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.9 

8.6 

1.3 

- 

1.5 

- 

. 

- 

3.2 

10.9 

Other . . . 

2.1 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

4.2 

5.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

4.3 

1.3 

- 

Establishments  with  no  nonproduction 

bonuses  . . . . . 

66.1 

79.2 

80.6 

76.4 

97*3 

54.8 

17.2 

51.1 

67.0 

72.4 

84.5 

85.4 

82.8 

86.4 

51.5 

18.4 

41.0 

\J  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shovn  separately, 

2/  Und up llca ted  total, 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  conmuni cation,  and  other  public  utilities, 
M  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


i>bia  15-7 1  9n^inAanoe  and  P-e*Uian  PlanA. 


PERCENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

PERCENT  OF  PLANT  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN— 

Type  of  plan 

All 

Man  ufacturinq 

Whole- 

Manufacturing 

PubUc 

utUi- 

ties* 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

indus¬ 

tries 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

utUi- 

ties* 

sale 

trade 

trade 

Finance** 

Services 

indus¬ 

tries 

1/ 

AU 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Retail 

trade 

Services 

111  sstablisiaecta  . 

100.0 

.  122.2. . 

100,2 

.  100,0 

100.0 

102.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Establishments  with  insurance  or 

pension  plans  7j  . 

89.4 

94.4 

100.0 

83.1 

96.1 

89.8 

89.3 

82.4 

61.4 

89.0 

95.0 

100.0 

85.1 

90.9 

65.2 

85.8 

49.2 

Life  insurance  ••„•••••„,, . 

Health  insurance  . . 

Hospitalisation . . . 

Retirement  pension  . 

81.3 

42.1 

41.2 
61.2 

90.1 

66.1 
60.0 

65.8 

100.0 

84.6 

73.3 

79.1 

70.0 

28.6 

33.0 

38.9 

95.9 

5.1 

3.8 

93.8 

69.9 

40.4 

39.5 
62.8 

66.9 

45.1 
30.4 

52.1 

73.2 

30.3 
45.5 
43.7 

57.6 

45.0 

17.9 

20.8 

80.8 

65.0 

54.9 

63.0 

91.5 

80,9 

71.8 

71.3 

100.0 

95.2 

81.2 
79.2 

74.6 

52.6 
53.3 
55.8 

79.7 

39.3 

24.1 

64.5 

55.7 

39.3 

36.2 

40.9 

58.2 

33.3 
18.0 

56.3 

38.8 

34.3 

24.3 
8.7 

Establishment  with  no  insurance  or 

pension  plans  . 

10.6 

5.6 

- 

16.9 

3.9 

10.2 

10.7 

17.6 

38.6 

11.0 

5.0 

- 

14.9 

9.1 

34.8 

14.2 

50.8 

1/  Includes  data  for  industries  other  than  those  shown  separately. 

2/  Unduplicated  total. 

*  Transportation  (excluding  railroads),  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
**  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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Scope 


a 


With  the  exception  of  the  union  scale  of  rates,  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  this  bulletin  was  collected  by  visits  of 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  to  representative  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  classifying  workers  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  uniform  job  descriptions  were  used;  these  are  available 
upon  request. 

Six  broad  industry  divisions  were  covered  in  compiling 
earnings  data  for  the  following  types  of  occupations:  (a)  office 
clerical,  (b)  professional  and  technical,  (c)  maintenance  and 
power  plant,  and  (d)  custodial,  warehousing,  and  shipping  (tables 
A-l  through  A-4) .  The  covered  industry  groupings  are:  manufac¬ 
turing;  transportation  (except  railroads),  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  Information  on  work 
schedules  and  supplementary  benefits  also  was  obtained  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  establishments  in  each  of  these  industry 
divisons.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table  only  establish¬ 
ments  above  a  certain  size  were  studied.  Smaller  establishments 
were  omitted  because  they  furnished  insufficient  employment  in 
the  occupations  studied  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  study. 

Among  the  industries  in  which  characteristic  jobs  were 
studied,  minimum  size  of  establishment  and  extent  of  the  area 
covered  were  determined  separately  for  each  industry  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  table).  Although  size  limits  frequently _ varied  from 
those  established  for  surveying  cross-industry  office  and  plant 
jobs,  data  for  these  jobs  were  included  only  for  firms  meeting 
the  size  requirements  of  the  broad  industry  divisions. 


A  greater  proportion  of  large  than  of  small  establish¬ 
ments  was  studied  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  workers 
surveyed  with  available  resources.  Each  group  of  establishments 
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Method  of  Survey 


of  a  certain  size,  however,  was  given  its  proper  weight  in  the 
combination  of  data  by  industry  and  occupation. 

Thft  earnings  information  excludes  premium  pay  for  over¬ 
time  and  night  work.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  also  excluded, 
but  cost-of-living  bonuses  and  incentive  earnings,  including 
commissions  for  salespersons,  are  included.  Where  weekly  hours 
are  reported  as  for  office  clerical,  they  refer  to  the  work  sched¬ 
ules  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half-hour)  for  which  the  straight- 
time  salaries  are  paid;  average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occu¬ 
pations  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  50  cents.  The  number 
of  workers  presented  refers  to  the  estimated  total  employment  in 
all  establishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  to  the 
number  actually  surveyed.  Data  are  shown  for  only  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  the  establishment’s  full-time 
schedule  for  the  given  occupational  classification. 

Information  on  wage  practices  refers  to  all  office 
and  plant  workers  as  specified  in  the  individual  tables.  It  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  workers  employed  in 
offices  (or  plant  departments)  that  observe  the  practice  in 
question,  except  in  the  section  relating  to  women  office  workers 
of  the  table  summarizing  scheduled  weekly  hours.  Because  of  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements,  the  proportion  actually  receiving  the 
specific  benefits  my  be  smaller.  The  summary  of  vacation  and 
sick  leave  plans  is  limited  to  formal  arrangements.  It  excludes 
informal  plans  whereby  time  off  with  pay  is  granted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  employer  or  other  supervisor.  Sick  leave  plans 
are  further  limited  to  those  providing  full  pay  for  at  least 
some  amount  of  time  off  without  any  provision  for  a  waiting 
period  preceding  the  payment  of  benefits!  These  plans  also  ex¬ 
clude  health  insurance  even  though  it  is  paid  for  by  employers. 
Health  insurance  is  included,  however,  under  tabulation  for  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plans. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  WORKERS  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  BALTIMORE,  MD. ,  l/,  AND  NUMBER 

STUDIED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  JUNE  1951 


Minimum  number 

Number  of 
establishments 

Employment 

Item 

of  workers  in 
establishments 

Estimated 

total 

Estimated 

total 

In  establishments 
studied 

studied 

2/ 

within 
scope  of 
study 

Studied 

within 

scojpe  of 
study 

Total 

Office 

Industry  divisions  in  which  occupations  were 

surveyed  on  an  area  basis 

All  divisions  . 

— 

937 

239 

241,100 

150,400 

23,920 

Manufacturing . . . 

- 

227 

63 

141,600 

92,330 

9,130 

Durable  goods  2/  . . . . . 

101 

77 

25 

93,200 

74,800 

7,270 

Nondurable  goods  4/ . . 

101 

150 

38 

48,400 

17,530 

1,860 

Nonmanufacturing  . . 

- 

710 

176 

99,500 

58,070 

14,790 

Transportation  (excluding  railroads), 
communication,  and  other  public 

utilities  . . . 

101 

37 

21 

27,800 

23,150 

5,760 

Wholesale  trade  . . 

21 

234 

45 

12,900 

4,250 

1,430 

Retail  trade  . . . . 

101 

81 

29 

30,200 

18,750 

2,100 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  . 

21 

171 

37 

15,600 

6,720 

4,790 

Services  £/  . 

Industries  in  which  occupations  were  surveyed 

21 

187 

44 

13,000 

5,200 

710 

on  an  industry  basis  6/ 

Canning  . 

Mens'  and  boys'  suits  and  coats  . 

21 

9 

7 

2,233 

1,983 

148 

5 

72 

36 

5,732 

3,920 

196 

Industrial  chemicals  . 

21 

6 

5 

4,082 

3,637 

425 

Paints  and  varnishes  . . 

8 

8 

7 

817 

628 

79 

Ferrous  foundries  . . 

21 

6 

6 

538 

538 

16 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  . 

21 

8 

6 

4,029 

3,935 

24 2 

Department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  . 

51 

22 

14 

12,067 

10,930 

1,335 

Grocery  stores  . 

8 

49 

11 

3,776 

3,072 

248 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing  stores  . 

8 

19 

9 

480 

327 

63 

Drug  stores  . . 

8 

55 

9 

1,956 

1,407 

100 

Insurance  carriers  . . . 

21 

52 

13 

7,651 

3,991 

3,180 

Office  building  service  . . . . . 

8 

11 

8 

448 

351 

12 

Power  laundries  . . . . . . 

21 

34 

14 

4,250 

2,439 

122 

Auto  repair  shops . . . 

5 

115 

22 

4,014 

1,269 

170 

1/  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area  (Baltimore  city,  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  counties). 

2/  Total  establishment  employment. 

2/  Metalworking;  lumber,  furniture, and  other  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products;  instruments  and  related  products;  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  manufacturing. 

4/  Food  and  kindred  products;  tobacco;  textiles;  apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products;  paper  and  paper  products;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing;  chemicals;  products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  rubber  products;  and  leather  and  leather  products. 

5/  Hotels;  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile  repair  shops;  radio  broadcasting  and  television;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit 
membership  organizations;  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 

6/  Industries  are  defined  in  footnotes  to  wage  tables. 

2/  Cutting  shops  (manufacturing  jobbers)  with  more  than  4  workers  were  included. 


Page 

number 


Adjuster  (repairman),  sewing  machine  (men's  and  boys' 

suits  and  coats . . . . .  13 

Adjuster,  machine  (canning)  .  12 

Asbestos  worker  (building  construction)  . . . .  21 

Baster,  hand  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . . . .  12,  13 

Bench  hand  (bakeries)  .  21 

Biller,  machine  . . 4 

Bindery  woman  (printing)  . .  22 

Boatswain  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  23 

Body  maker  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . . .  16 

Body  repairman,  metal  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . . .  20 

Boilermaker  (building  construction)  . 21 

Bookbinder  (printing)  . .  22 

Bookkeeper,  hand . . . . . .  3,  4 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator  . . . . .  3,  4 

Bottler  (malt  liquors)  . 22 

Brewer  (malt  liquors)  . . . . . . .  22 

Bricklayer  (building  construction)  . .  21 

Button  sewer,  hand  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . .  13 

Buttonhole  maker,  hand  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ...........  13 

Calculating-machine  operator  . .  4 

Carpenter  (building  construction)  . . . . .  21 

Carpenter  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  23 

Carpenter,  maintenance . 6 

Carpenter,  maintenance  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  .  16 

Cashier-wrapper  (department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores)  ......  17 

Cement  finisher  (building  construction)  . . . .  21 

Chauffeur  (malt  liquor)  . 22 

Chemical  operator  (industrial  chemicals)  . . . .  14 

Chipper  and  grinder  (ferrous  foundries)  . .  15 

Cleaner . 10 

Cleaner  (office  building  service)  . . . . .  19 

Clerk,  accounting  . 3,  5 

Clerk,  actuarial  (insurance  carriers)  . . . . .  19 

Clerk,  drug  stores  (drug  stores)  . . .  18 

Clerk,  file  .  3,  5 

Clerk,  general  . . . . 

Clerk,  grocery  (grocery  stores)  .  17 

Clerk,  meat  (grocery  stores)  . . . .  17 

Clerk,  order  .  3 »  5 

Clerk,  payroll . 3>  5 

Clerk,  premium-ledger-card  (insurance  carriers)  . . .  19 

Clerk,  retail,  receiving  (power  laundries)  . . .  20 

Clerk,  soda  fountain  (drug  stores)  . . . . .  18 

Clerk,  underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  19 

Coater  operator  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . . . . .  16 

Compositor,  hand  (printing)  . . . . .  22 

Conductor  (local  transit)  . . . .  22 

Cook  (canning)  . . . . .  12 

Cook  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . . . .  23 

Coremaker,  hand  (ferrous  foundries)  .  15 

Cuber,  hand  (canning)  . 12 

Cutter,  hand  (canning)  . . 12 

Cutter  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . . . .  12 

Cutter  and  marker  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  12 

Die  setter  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . . . .  16 

Draftsman  .  7 

Duplicating-machine  operator . .  3,  5 

Electrician  (building  construction)  . . 21 


Index 
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Page 

number 

Electrician  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  23 

Electrician,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  .  20 

Electrician,  maintenance  . . 8 

Electrician,  maintenance  (industrial  chemicals)  . .  14 

Electro typer  (printing)  . . 22 

Elevator  constructor  (building  construction)  . 21 

Elevator  operator,  passenger  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  .  16,  17 

Elevator  operator,  passenger  (office  building  service)  .  19 

Engineer  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . .  23 

Engineer,  stationary  . .  8 

Extractor  operator  (power  laundries)  . . .  20 

Feeder  (bakeries)  . .  21 

Filler,  hand  (canning)  .  12 

Finisher,  flatwork,  machine  (power  laundries)  .  20 

Finisher,  furniture  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . 16 

Finisher,  hand  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . .  13 

Fireman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  23 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  .  8 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  (office  building  service)  .  19 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler  (power  laundries)  . . .  20 

Fitter  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . .  12,  13 

Fitter,  men's  garments  (men's  and  boys'  clothing  stores)  .  18 

Fitter,  women's  garments  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . 17 

Floorman  (malt  liquors)  .  21 

Flour  blender  (bakeries)  . 21 

Fruit  man  (grocery  stores)  . . .  17 

Qlazier  (building  construction)  . 21 

Grain  dryer  (malt  liquors)  .  22 

Greaser  (auto  repair  shops)  . .  20 

Guard  . . 10 

Guard  (industrial  chemicals)  . . 14 

Helper  (bakeries)  . .  21 

Helper  (building  construction)  .  21 

Helper,  motortruck  driver  .  22 

Helper,  trades,  maintenance  .  8 

Identifier  (power  laundries)  .  20 

Inspector,  final  (examiner)  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  .  13,  14 

Janitor  . 10 

Janitor  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . .  13,  14 

Janitor  (office  building  service)  .  19 

Janitor  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  .  16 

Key-punch  operator . 6 

Labeler,  hand  or  machine  (canning)  .  12 

Labeler  and  packer  (paints  and  varnishes)  .  15 

Laboratory  assistant  (industrial  chemicals)  .  14 

Laborer  (building  construction)  . .  21 

Lather  (building  construction)  .  21 

Longshoreman  (stevedoring)  .  23 

Machine  operator  (printing)  . . 22 

Machine  tender  (printing)  .  22 

Machine-tool  operator,  tool  room  . . . . .  8 

Machinist  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .  23 

Machinist,  maintenance  . . 8 

Machinist,  maintenance  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . .  16 

Mailer  (printing)  .  22 

Maintenance  man,  general  utility  . .  9 

Marker  (power  laundries)  . 20 
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Page 

number 


Mechanic,  automotive  (auto  repair  shops)  . . .  20 

Mechanic,  automotive  (maintenance)  . .  9 

Mechanic,  maintenance  . . . .  9 

Mechanic,  maintenance  (canning)  . .  12 

Messman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . .  23 

Millwright . 9 

Mirer  (bakeries)  . . . . . . .  21 

Mirer  (paints  and  varnishes)  . 15 

Molder  (bakeries)  .  21 

Molder,  floor  (ferrous  foundries)  .  15 

Molder,  hand,  bench  (ferrous  foundries)  .  15 

Motortruck  driver  . 22 

lfurss,  industrial  (registered)  . 7 

Office  boy  . .  3 

Office  girl  . 6 

Oiler  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .....................  23 

Operator  (local  transit)  . 22 

Onier  filler . 10 

Overman  (bakeries)  . . . . . . . .  21 

Packer  . . . . . . . .  10 

Packer  (bakeries)  . . 21 

Packer  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . . 13 

Packer,  bulk  (department  and  women' s 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . . .  16 

Painter  (building  construction)  .  21 

Painter,  maintenance  . . . . . .  9 

Pairer  and  turner  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ................  13 

Paperhanger  (building  construction)  . . . . .  21 

Heeler,  hand  (canning)  . . . . . .  12 

Photoengraver  (printing)  . . . . . .  22 

Piler-in  (canning)  . . 12 

Pipe  fitter,  maintenance  . . . . .  9 

Pipe  fitter,  maintenance  (industrial  chemicals)  . . .  14. 

Pitter,  hand  (canning)  . . 12 

Plasterer  (building  construction)  ..................................  21 

Plumber  (building  construction)  . . . . .  21 

Porter . ... .  10 

Porter,  day  (cleaner)  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats).. . .  18 

Porter,  day  (cleaner)  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . . 16 

Power  equipment  operator  (building  construction)  . . .  21 

Premium  acceptor  (insurance  carriers)  19 

Presser,  finish,  hand  -  coats  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ....  12,  13 

Presser,  finish,  machine  -  coats  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)..  12,  13 

Presser,  finish  -  trousers  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  .  13 

Presser,  machine,  shirts  (power  laundries)  . . . . . .  20 

Press  feeder  (printing)  22 

Pressman  (printing)  . . . . . . . . .  22 

Punch-press  operator  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . . .  16 

Quartermaster  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  .............  23 

Receiving  clerk . 10 

Receiving  clerk  (checkers)  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . . 16 

Retort  operator  (canning)  ..........................................  12 

Rodman  (building  construction)  . . 21 

Sales  clerk  (department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores)  ..........  16,  17 

Sales  clerk  (men's  and  boys'  clothing  stores)  ......................  18 

Seaman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ....................  23 

Secretary  . .  6 

Section  head  (insurance  carriers)  19 


u.  s. 


Sewer,  alteration,  women's  garments  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores)  . 

Sewer,  hand  -  trousers  (bench  worker,  finisher) 

(men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . 

Sewing-machine  operator  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats) *!!!!!!!!!! 
Shake-out  man  (ferrous  foundries) 

Shaper  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ........................... 

Sheet-metal  worker  (building  construction)  . . . 

Sheet-metal  worker,  maintenance . . . 

Shipping  clerk . . .  ] 

Shipping-and-receiving  clerk  . 

Slicer,  hand  (canning)  ........ 

Slitting-machine  operator,  hand-feed  (tin  cans  and  other'tinware)*^ 

Spreader  (man's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . 

Steam  fitter  (building  construction) 

Stenographer,  general  . . . . 

Stenographer,  technical  . . . .  i !  i  i !!!!  i  .*!  i !!! ! . 

Stereotyper  (printing)  . . J**’****"*'*J***J“* 

Steward  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . 

Stock  clerk  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats) 

Stock  handler  . 

Stockman  (department  and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores) 

Stonemason  (building  construction)  ................................. 

Storekeeper  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  ............... 

Structural-iron  worker  (building  construction)  . . . 

Switchboard  operator  . . . . 

Tabulating-machine  operator  . . . . 

Tailor,  all-around  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . . 

Tailor,  alteration,  men's  garments  (department  and  women's 

ready-to-wear  stores )  . . . 

Tailor,  alteration,  men's  garments  (men's  and  boys' 

clothing  stores)  . . . . . 

Technician  (paints  and  varnishes)  . . 

Thread  trimmer  (cleaner)  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ......... 

Tile  layer  (building  construction)  . . . 

Tin  ter  (paints  and  varnishes) . . . . . . . . 

Tool-and-die  maker  ................................................. 

Tool-and-die  maker  (tin  cans  and  other  tinware)  . . . 

Tracer . . . . . 

Transcribing-machine  operator,  general  . . . . 

Truck  driver  . . . . . . . . 

Trucker,  hand  . . . . . . . . 

Trucker,  power . . . . . . 

Trucker,  power  (tins  cans  and  other  tinware) 

Typist  . 

Under-presser  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  . 

Underwriter  (insurance  carriers)  . 

Varnish  maker  (paints  ani  varnishes)  . . 

Washer  automobile  (auto  repair  shops)  . . . 

Washer,  machine  (power  laundries)  . . . 

Washhouse  man  (malt  liquors)  ....................................... 

Watchman . . . . . 

Watchman  (men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats)  ......................... 

Watchman  (ocean  transport  -  unlicensed  personnel)  . . 

Watchman  (office  building  service)  ................................. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  29,  1951. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  report  on 
productivity  trends  in  selected  industries  with 
indexes  through  1950.  The  publication  summarizes  the 
statistics  regularly  presented  in  individual  reports 
by  the  Branch  of  General  Productivity  Measurements 
of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Productivity  and 
Technological  Developments.  The  individual  industry 
reports  contain  analyses  of  the  factors  causing 
changes  in  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  man-hour 
requirements  as  veil  as  more  detailed  statistics  and 
information  on  the  methods  used  in  computing  these 
indexes. 

In  addition  to  these  indexes,  the  Division  of 
Productivity  and  Technological  Developments  prepares 
reports  on  factory  performance  and  on  trends  in  man¬ 
hours  per  unit  of  output  for  selected  manufacturing 
industries ,  based  on  material  gathered  directly  from 
manuf acturers . 

This  report  vas  assembled  by  Mary  L.  Kelly  under 
the  general  direction  of  Enzo  A.  Puglisi. 

Evan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Between  19^9  and  1950  output  per  man-hour  rose 
in  27  of  29  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 
for  which  statistics  are  currently  available.  Output  per 
man-hour  was  the  highest  on  record  in  19  of  these 
industries . 

In  11  of  the  Industries,  increases  of  10  percent 
or  more  were  noted  between  19^-9  and  1950*  The  greatest 
gain  was  made  in  the  beehive  coke  industry,  which  succeeded 
in  raising  man -horn*  output  22  percent.  The  rise,  which 
accompanied  an  expansion  of  coking  activity,  represented  a 
recovery  from  the  low  19}+9  output  per  man-hour  level.  The 
19-percent  gain  made  by  the  rayon  and  other  synthetic 
fibers  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  continu¬ 
ation.  of  a  long-term  trend  of  increasing  production  per 
man-hour  which  has  characterized  the  industry  throughout 
its  history.  Of  all  the  industries  included  In  this 
report,  the  rayon  industry  has  made  the  greatest  gain 
since  1939  —  18 6  percent.  Other  large  gains  were  made  in 
the  full-fashioned  hosiery,  and  paper  and  pulp  industries. 
Output  per  man-hour  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry 
rose  12  percent  between  19^9  and  1950  and  63  percent  during 
the  years  1939-50.  The  paper  and  pulp  industry  experienced 
an  11-percent  gain  during  1950. 

The  indexes  in  this  report  cover  the  period  1939 
to  date  for  most  of  the  29  industries  for  which  1950  data 
are  available  for  release  at  this  time.  The  tables  for 
the  individual  mining  and  public  utility  industries 
generally  go  back  to  the  year  1935*  The  indexes  for  the 
mining  group  and  for  agriculture  show  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  over  more  than  three  decades.  In 
addition  to  these  29  industries,  data  are  presented  for  a 
few  industries  for  which  1950  figures  are  not  yet  available. 
As  soon  as  the  information  becomes  available,  1950  figures 
will  be  released  for  these  industries.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  also  plans  to  issue  indexes  of  production,  man¬ 
hours,  and  output  per  man-hour  for  several  additional 
industries,  the  data  for  which  are  now  being  prepared.* 
These  will  be  Issued  in  the  form  of  supplements  to  this 
report . 

*  Among  Industries  now  imder  study  ares  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills;  newspaper  printing  and  publishing;  slaughtering  and  meatpacking; 
petroleum  refining;  agricultural  machinery;  automobiles;  and  tires  and  tubes. 


The  industries  included  in  this  report  do  not 
constitute  a  representative  sample  of  the  entire  economy 
or  of  manufacturing.  Important  manufacturing  industries 
such  as  automobiles,  lumber  and  furniture  products,  tires 
and  tubes,  basic  steel,  transportation  equipment,  textile 
mill  products,  and  petroleum  are  not  included.  For  this 
reason,  the  Bureau  cautions  users  of  its  indexes  not  to 
generalize  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing  or  for  the  total  economy. 

Productivity  indexes  constitute  a  "yardstick" 
of  the  long-run  progress  made  by  industry  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  human  effort  needed  to  produce  the  various  goods 
and  services  used  in  our  society.  The  expansion  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  through  greater  output,  higher 
real  wages,  and  increasing  leisure  is  ultimately  dependent 
upon  increases  in  output  per  man-hour.  Productivity,  or 
output  per  man-hour,  is  the  measure  of  the  relationship 
between  output  in  physical  units  and  labor  time  —  one  of 
the  input  factors.  It  is  not  a  measure,  however,  of  the 
specific  contribution  of  labor  or  of  capital  or  of  any 
other  one  factor  of  production.  Changes  in  the  ratio 
between  output  and  man-hours  of  work  show  the  effect  of  the 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  separate,  though  interrelated, 
influences  such  as  technological  improvements,  the  rate  of 
operation,  the  relative  contribution  to  output  of  plants  at 
different  levels  of  efficiency,  the  availability  of  supplies 
and  the  flow  of  materials  and  components,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  effort  of  the  work  force,  the  efficiency  of 
management,  and  the  state  of  labor  relations. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 

1939  =  100 


3 


Produotion 

Year  Produotion  workers  Man-hours 


_ Output  per  — 

Produotion  Man-hour 
worker 


Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  per  unit 

per  unit 


I.  MANUFACTURING 
1.  Beet  Sugar  Industry  1/ 


a.  Beet  Sugar  Produced 


1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 

106.3 

102.6 

102.0 

103.6 

104.2 

96.5 

96.0 

1941 

90.6 

95.3 

91.3 

95.1 

99-2 

105.2 

100.8 

1942 

98.9 

108.1 

109.3 

91.5 

90.5 

109.3 

110.5 

1943 

57.6 

84.9 

78.9 

67.8 

73.0 

147.4 

137.0 

1944 

60.I 

87.0 

79-4 

69.I 

75.7 

144.8 

132.1 

1945 

73.3 

96.3 

92.1 

76.1 

79.6 

131.4 

125.6 

1946 

86.3 

103.3 

104.8 

83.5 

82.3 

119.7 

121.4 

1947 

106.4 

113.6 

114.3 

93.7 

93.1 

106.8 

107.4 

1948 

79.4 

89.9 

86.5 

88.3 

91.8 

113.2 

108.9 

1949 

90.1 

87.9 

86.2 

102.5 

104.5 

97.6 

95-7 

1950 

114.0 

100.4 

99.1 

113.5 

115.0 

88.1 

86.9 

b. 

Sugar  Beeta  Sliced 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 

113.1 

102.6 

102.0 

110.2 

110.9 

90.7 

90.2 

1941 

95.6 

95.3 

91.3 

100.3 

104.7 

99.7 

95.5 

1942 

108.0 

108.1 

109.3 

99.9 

98.8 

100.1 

101.2 

1943 

59.8 

84.9 

78.9 

70.4 

75-8 

142.0 

131.9 

1944 

61.8 

87.0 

79.4 

71.0 

77.8 

140.8 

128.5 

1945 

78.7 

96.3 

92.1 

81.7 

85.5 

122.4 

117.0 

1946 

96.9 

103.3 

104.8 

93.8 

92.5 

106.6 

108.2 

1947 

113.9 

113.6 

114.3 

100.3 

99.7 

99.7 

100.4 

1948 

87.0 

89.9 

86.5 

96.8 

100.6 

103.3 

99-4 

1949 

94.4 

87.9 

86.2 

107.4 

109.5 

93.1 

91.3 

1950 

124.9 

100.4 

99.1 

124.4 

326.0 

80.4 

79.3 

1/  The  beet  sugar  industry  indexes  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  (Maroh  through  February)  In 
order~to  Include  a  oosplete  produotion  oyele  for  each  12-«onth  period. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


„  _  ,  Production 

Year  Production  TOrker8 

Output  per  — 

Unit  Labor 

Requirements 

Production  Man-hour 

Man -hour 8  worker 

Production 

workers 
per  unit 

Man-hours 
per  unit 

I« 

MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

2.  Canning  and  Preserving  Industries  Group 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1910 

106.0 

98.1 

96.2 

108.1 

110.2 

92.5 

90.8 

19U. 

128.5 

111*.  8 

118.2 

111.9 

108.7 

89.3 

92.0 

19U2 

135.9 

125.9 

131.3 

107.9 

103.5 

92.6 

96.6 

19l*3 

129.5 

120.1 

126.3 

107.8 

102.5 

92.7 

97.5 

1 9i*l* 

11*9.2 

123.1* 

133.7 

120.9 

111.6 

82.7 

89.6 

191*5 

158.5 

129.0 

139.1 

122.9 

113.9 

61.1* 

87.8 

19U6 

186.2 

11*1*.  2 

159.8 

130.5 

117.8 

76.6 

81*. 9 

191*7 

159.8 

131*.  0 

11*3.8 

119.3 

111.1 

83.9 

90.0 

19l*8 

158.7 

132.0 

136.3 

120.2 

116.1* 

83.2 

85.9 

191*9 

163-5 

122.2 

128.1 

133.8 

127.6 

71*.  7 

78.3 

1950 

167.1 

119.6 

127.0 

139.7 

131.6 

71.6 

76.0 

3*  Cement 

Industry 

1939 

100.0 

na 

100.0 

na 

100.0 

na 

100.0 

191*0 

106.5 

na 

106.1 

na 

100.  i* 

na 

99.6 

191*1 

131*.  3 

na 

12l*.0 

na 

108.3 

na 

92.3 

191*2 

11*8.2 

na 

136.7 

na 

108.1* 

na 

92.2 

191*3 

108.1* 

na 

111*.  5 

na 

91*.  7 

na 

105.6 

191*1* 

73*7 

na 

88.0 

na 

83.8 

na 

119.1* 

191*5 

83.3 

na 

92.5 

na 

90.1 

na 

111.0 

191*6 

13l*.l 

na 

123.1* 

na 

108.7 

na 

92.0 

191*7 

151.7 

na 

136.1 

na 

111.5 

na 

69.7 

191*8 

167.2 

na 

1  la. 9 

na 

117.8 

na 

81*. 9 

191*9 

170.2 

na 

11*1.1* 

na 

120.1* 

na 

83. i 

1950 

182.8 

na 

139.9 

na 

130.7 

na 

76.5 

na-Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cant'd. 

1939  -  100 


Output  p#  r  mm 

On it  Labor  Requireweat* 

Taar  Pro  duo  t  Ion 

Pro duet  ion 
workers 

Production  Man-hoar  Production 

Man-hour*  work*r  worker* 

por  unit 

Man-boars 

por  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

u. 

Clay  Construction  Products  Industries 

Group 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

92.8 

92.ii 

88.2 

lOO.ii 

105.2 

99.6 

95.0 

19U1 

10U.3 

101.  li 

100.5 

102.9 

103.8 

97.2 

96.il 

19ii2 

81.8- 

85.7 

81*.  3 

95.U 

97.0 

10ii.8 

103.1 

19U3 

U9.9 

60.9 

62.0 

81.9 

8O.5 

122.0 

12ii.2 

19UU 

lt6.  U 

53.1 

55.ii 

87.ii 

83.8 

llii.il 

119.ii 

19U5 

52.9 

57.3 

60.1 

92.3 

88.0 

108.3 

113.6 

19U6 

101.7 

91.6 

96.5 

111.0 

105.ii 

90.1 

9ii.9 

19U7 

111.5 

99.5 

105.1 

112.1 

106.1 

89.2 

9li.3 

19U8 

126.1 

lOii.O 

109.7 

121.3 

nii.  9 

82.5 

87.O 

19h9 

122.7 

100.9 

10ii.6 

121.6 

117.3 

82.2 

65.2 

1950 

13U.7 

102.6 

108.9 

131-3 

123.7 

76.2 

80.8 

1939 

100.0 

a.  Brick  and  Hollow  Structural  Tile 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

Industry 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U1 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19ii2 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U3 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19iiii 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19ii5 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

191*6 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U7 

107.2 

92.9 

99.6 

ll5.il 

107.6 

86.7 

92.9 

19U8 

121.9 

96.3 

102.8 

126.6 

118.6 

79.0 

86.3 

191*9 

118.5 

93.6 

98.3 

126.6 

120.5 

79.0 

83.O 

1950 

131.5 

96.0 

103.il 

137.0 

127.2 

73.0 

78.6 

na  -  Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  *  100 


_ Output  per  --  Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Production  Man-hour  Production  Man-hours 

Year  Production  workers  Man-hours  worker  workers  per  unit 

per  unit 


I.  MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

U.  Clay  Construction  Products  Industries  Group  Cont'd. 

b.  Clay  Sewer  Pipe  and  Kindred  Products  Industry 


1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19ii0 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U1 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U2 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U3 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19UU 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U5 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U6 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

19U7 

129.6 

129.6 

130.2 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

100.5 

19U8 

1U2.7 

138.9 

1U1.U 

102.7 

100.9 

97.3 

99.1 

19U9 

139.5 

13U.2 

133.9 

103.9 

10U.2 

96.2 

96.0 

1950 

lU7.il 

132.7 

13U.0 

111.1 

110.0 

90.0 

90.9 

5. 

Coke  Industries  Group 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

128.0 

123. u 

122.6 

103.7 

10U.U 

96. U 

95.8 

19U1 

1U6.6 

1U2.6 

139.2 

102.8 

105.3 

97.3 

95.0 

19h2 

158.3 

153.2 

1U9.1 

103.3 

106.2 

96.8 

9U.2 

19U3 

159.0 

165.9 

161.6 

95.8 

98. U 

10U.3 

101.6 

19I4J4 

16U.1 

161.6 

159.1 

101.5 

103.1 

98.5 

97.0 

19U5 

1U7.9 

1U7.9 

1U7.2 

100.0 

100.5 

100.0 

99.5 

19U6 

128.0 

135.3 

131.9 

9U.6 

97.0 

105.7 

103.0 

19U7 

161.  u 

156.3 

151.2 

103.3 

106.7 

96.8 

93.7 

19U8 

16U.8 

165.8 

160.1 

99-U 

102.9 

100.6 

97.1 

19U9 

1U0.6 

1U8.5 

1U2.8 

9U.7 

98.5 

105.6 

101.6 

1950 

158.3 

155.5 

156.0 

101.8 

101.5 

98.2 

98.5 

na  -  Not  available 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 
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Output  par  _  Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Production  Man-hciir  Production  Man-hours 

Year  Production  workers  Man-hours  worker  permit  per  UnU 


I.  MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 


9.  Coke  Industries  Group  Cont'd. 
a.  Byproduct  Coke  Ovens  Industry 


1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

12a. 8 

119.3 

119.3 

I9hl 

13a.  7 

128.7 

127.8 

19U2 

11*2.9 

136.0 

i3a.5 

19U3 

11*5.8 

151.9 

Hi8.5 

19hh 

153.3 

152.7 

11*8.9 

19h5 

iao.8 

11*3.1 

11*0.5 

19b6 

i22.a 

132.3 

126.9 

19U7 

151.8 

11*9.9 

11*2.8 

1918 

155.2 

158.6 

151.2 

19h9 

137.2 

ia6.8 

139. a 

1950 

151.3 

150.9 

150.1 

b 

•  Beehive  Coke 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19  UO 

210.6 

207.3 

212. a 

19hl 

a6o.9 

a29.6 

a5i.8 

191+2 

569.6 

510.  a 

5a8.a 

19U3 

5a6.i 

a57.o 

520.9 

19UU 

a79.8 

31*5.1 

a37.5 

1915 

358.7 

2as.3 

329.9 

19U6 

3ia.  3 

197.9 

270.1 

1917 

a60.9 

289.7 

379. a 

19U8 

a52.o 

315.1 

aoa.5 

19U9 

235.1 

183.9 

235.2 

1950 

389.5 

250.2 

319.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10a.  6 

10a.  6 

95.6 

95.6 

ioa.7 

105.  a 

95.5 

9a.° 

105.1 

106.2 

95.2 

9a.  1 

96.0 

98.2 

101*.  2 

101.9 

100.  a 

103.0 

99.6 

97.1 

98. a 

100.2 

101.6 

99.8 

92.5 

96.5 

108.1 

103.7 

101.3 

106  c  3 

98.7 

9a. 1 

97.9 

102.6 

102.2 

97.a 

93.5 

98.  It 

107.0 

101.6 

100.3 

100.8 

99.7 

99.2 

Ovens  Industry 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101.6 

99.2 

98. a 

100.9 

107.2 

102.0 

93.3 

96.0 

111.6 

103.9 

89.6 

96.3 

119.5 

10a.  8 

83.7 

95.a 

139.0 

109.7 

71.9 

91.2 

iaa.5 

106.7 

69.2 

92.0 

158.8 

116.  a 

63.0 

85.9 

159.1 

121.5 

63.0 

82.3 

ia3.a 

111.7 

69.7 

89.5 

127.8 

100.0 

76.2 

100.0 

155.7 

122.0 

6a.  2 

82.0 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Production 

Output  per  -- 
Production  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

Year 

Production  workers 

Man -hours 

worker 

workers  per  unit 

per  unit 

I.  MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

6.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk  Industry 


1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

111*.  8 

107.2 

109.1* 

107.1 

101*.  9 

93.1* 

95.3 

191*1 

11*1.6 

133.0 

139.3 

106. 5 

101.7 

93.9 

98.1* 

19l*2 

151*.  5 

166.1* 

178.5 

92.8 

86.6 

107.7 

115.5 

191*3 

11*2.0 

166.1 

182. 7 

85.5 

77.7 

117.0 

128.7 

191*1* 

160.1 

172.2 

19l*.5 

93.0 

82.3 

107.6 

121.5 

191*5 

179.3 

165-3 

188.9 

108.5 

91*.  9 

92.2 

105.1* 

19l*6 

165.0 

156.1* 

169.5 

105.5 

970 

91*.  8 

102.7 

191*7 

162.2 

156.8 

167.1* 

102.1 

96.9 

97.9 

103.2 

191*8 

157.9 

150.9 

158.1* 

101*.  6 

99.7 

95.6 

100.3 

191*9 

11*8.1* 

11*8.6 

152.6 

99.9 

97.2 

100.1 

102.8 

1950 

150.7 

11*1*.  1 

11*9.0 

101*.  6 

101.1 

95.6 

98.9 

7. 

Confectionery  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

107.6 

100.1 

100.1 

107.5 

107.5 

93.0 

93.0 

191*1 

121.7 

105.3 

107.5 

115.6 

113.2 

86.5 

88.3 

191*2 

122.3 

103.0 

108.1 

118.7 

113.1 

81*.  2 

88.1* 

191*3 

126.9 

106.8 

116.1 

118.8 

109.3 

81*. 2 

91.5 

191*1* 

11*0.8 

111*.  7 

126.1 

122.8 

111.7 

81.5 

89.6 

191*5 

133-7 

110.8 

119.2 

120.7 

112.2 

82.9 

89.2 

191*6 

129.5 

109.8 

115.0 

117.9 

112.6 

81*.  8 

88.8 

191*7 

152.7 

130.1* 

136.6 

117.1 

111.8 

85.1* 

89.5 

191*8 

157.9 

131.6 

137.5 

120.0 

111*.  8 

83.3 

87.I 

19 1*9 

151*.  1* 

126.1* 

132.7 

122.2 

116.1* 

8I.9 

85.9 

1950 

163.7 

127.6 

131**3 

128.3 

121.9 

77.9 

82.0 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

Production 

workers 

Van -hours 

Output  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirenente 

Production  Man -hour 0 

workers  per  unit 

per  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

8.  Flour  and  Other  Grain-Mill  Products  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19hD 

96.8 

97.2 

95.1 

99.6 

101.8 

100.1* 

98.2 

19  1*1 

98.2 

95.6 

96.7 

102.7 

101.6 

97.1* 

98.5 

191*2 

100.1 

97.0 

103.2 

103.2 

97.0 

96.9 

103.I 

191*3 

111*.  3 

110.9 

127.9 

103.1 

89.1* 

97.0 

111.9 

191*1* 

117.6 

118.2 

137.8 

99.5 

85-3 

100.5 

117.2 

191*5 

128.8 

121.7 

11*2.1* 

105.3 

90.1* 

9h.  5 

110.6 

191*6 

119.7 

119.6 

136.8 

100.1 

87.5 

99.9 

111*. 3 

19i*7 

131*.  0 

126.6 

11*6.7 

105.8 

91.3 

91*.  5 

109.5 

191*8 

122.1 

123.7 

135.1* 

98.7 

90.2 

101.3 

110.9 

191*9 

103.7 

118.3 

125.0 

87.7 

83.O 

11U.1 

120.5 

1950 

100.1 

111.7 

116.5 

89.6 

85.9 

111.6 

116.1* 

9. 

Glass  Containers  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

106.1* 

106.2 

107.3 

100.2 

99.2 

99.8 

100.8 

19  la 

139.2 

125.5 

131.6 

110.9 

105.8 

90.2 

91*.  5 

19 1*2 

155.8 

13U.8 

11*1*.  9 

115.6 

107.5 

86.5 

93.0 

191*3 

182.8 

ll*l*.8 

161*.  7 

126.2 

111.0 

79.2 

90.1 

191*1* 

198.7 

H*3.7 

161*.  2 

138.3 

121.0 

72.3 

82.6 

191*5 

203.3 

150.6 

171.7 

135.0 

118.1* 

71*.  1 

eu-s 

191*6 

221*.  5 

168.9 

185.7 

132.9 

120.9 

75.2 

82.7 

191*7 

230.1* 

162.9 

177.8 

11*1.1* 

129.6 

70.7 

77.2 

191*8 

200.1* 

11*9.3 

1590 

13U.2 

125.8 

7l*.5 

79.5 

191*9 

182.7 

135.7 

11*30 

13U.6 

127.5 

7l*.3 

73.1* 

1950 

213.1 

11*8.9 

159.2 

11*3.1 

133.9 

69.9 

7l*.7 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Output  per  — 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Year 

Production 

Production  workers 

Production  Man-hour 

Man-hours  worker 

Production 

workers 
per  unit 

Man-hours 
per  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont‘d. 

10. 

Hosiery  Industries  Group 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

91*.  9 

91.2 

87.1 

10l*.l 

109.0 

96.1 

91.7 

191*1 

101.1 

91.2 

92.0 

110.9 

109.9 

90.2 

91.0 

191*2 

92.9 

78.8 

81.2 

117.9 

llli.l* 

81*. 8 

87.1* 

191*3 

96.2 

72.6 

78.9 

132.5 

121.9 

75.5 

82.0 

191*1* 

90.8 

66.8 

72.0 

135.9 

126.1 

73.6 

79.3 

191*5 

87.0 

62.9 

66.2 

138.3 

131.1* 

72.3 

76.1 

191*6 

100.5 

75.5 

80.6 

133.1 

121*.  7 

75.1 

80.2 

191*7 

95*5 

79.5 

83.1 

120.1 

111*.  9 

83.3 

87.O 

191*8. 

98.7 

80.2 

83.1* 

123.1 

118.3 

81.3 

81*.  5 

191*9 

98.0 

75*0 

77.0 

130.7 

127.3 

76.5 

78.6 

1950 

109.1* 

76.5 

79.2 

11*3-0 

138.1 

69.9 

72.1* 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

as  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery 

100.0  100.0 

Industry 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

95.3 

90.7 

na 

105.1 

na 

95.2 

na 

191*1 

95.1 

87.5 

na 

IO8.7 

na 

92.0 

na 

191*2 

79.7 

68.9 

71.1* 

115.7 

111.6 

86.1* 

89.6 

191*3 

86.1 

61.3 

68.1* 

11*0.5 

125.9 

71.2 

79.1* 

191*1* 

82.8 

53.9 

60.2 

153.6 

137.5 

65.1 

72  c  7 

191*5 

78.5 

50.6 

51*. 6 

155.1 

11*3.8 

61*.  5 

69.6 

19l*6 

90.9 

62.6 

69.0 

11*5.2 

131.7 

68.9 

75.9 

191*7 

87.5 

65.5 

70.9 

133.6 

123.1* 

71*.  9 

81.0 

191*8 

100.6 

68.7 

75.3 

ll*6.1* 

133.6 

68.3 

7l*.9 

191*9 

101.8 

66.1 

70.0 

151*.  0 

11*5.1* 

61*.  9 

68.8 

1950 

116.1 

66.6 

71.3 

17l**3 

162.8 

57.1* 

61.1* 

na  -  Not  aval lab la 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Produotion 

Production 

workers 

2/ 

Man-hours 

Output  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 
workers  per  unit 

per  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont' 

d. 

10.  Hosiery  Industries  Group  Cont'd. 

b. 

Seamless  Hosiery  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19kO 

9U.  1* 

91 .9 

na 

102.7 

na 

97.1* 

na 

1 91*1 

109.1 

96.5 

na 

113.1 

na 

88.5 

na 

19U2 

112.5 

92.9 

95.0 

121.1 

118.1* 

82.6 

81*. 1* 

19l*3 

109.1* 

88.6 

93.5 

123.5 

117.0 

81.0 

85-5 

19W* 

99.9 

85.1 

88.6 

117.1* 

112.8 

85*2 

88.7 

1 9h$ 

96.7 

80.1* 

82.1* 

120.3 

117.1* 

63.I 

85.2 

191*6 

112.3 

93.8 

96.9 

119.7 

115.9 

83.5 

86.3 

19U7 

105.1 

99.3 

100.2 

105.8 

101*.  9 

91*.  5 

95.3 

19l*8 

96.7 

96.5 

91*.  7 

100.2 

102.1 

99.8 

97.9 

19h9 

91*.  1 

87.7 

86.7 

107.3 

108.5 

93.2 

92.1 

1950 

102.9 

90.6 

90.3 

113.6 

11U.0 

88.0 

87.8 

11 

..  Ice  Cream  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

102.6 

102.2 

100.7 

100.1* 

101.9 

99.6 

98.1 

191*1 

120.6 

116.3 

111*.  8 

103.7 

105.1 

96.1* 

95.2 

191*2 

11*3.5 

128.9 

128.6 

111.3 

111.6 

89.8 

89.6 

191*3 

11*0.6 

123.3 

123.6 

11U.0 

113.8 

97.7 

87.9 

191*1* 

11*8.8 

121.8 

122.6 

122.2 

121.1* 

81.9 

82.1* 

191*5 

162.9 

116.1* 

ll8.ii 

139.9 

137.6 

71.5 

72.7 

191*6 

222.2 

131.6 

131*.  1* 

168.8 

165-3 

59.2 

60. 5 

191*7 

195.5 

11*2.9 

11*2.0 

136.8 

137.7 

73-1 

72.6 

191*8 

178.8 

133.0 

129.0 

13l*.  1* 

138.6 

7l*.l* 

72.1 

191*9 

173.1 

128.7 

125.1 

13U.5 

138.1* 

7U.1* 

72.3 

1950 

168.6 

123.2 

117.6 

136.9 

11*3.1* 

73.1 

69.8 

na-Not  available 


2/  For  tho  loo  Croaa  Industry,  re presents  BLS  produotion  worker  Index  adjusted  to  Census  of 
lfa“fi>«turti  data  for  "All  Employees"  rather  than  "Produotion  Workers"  only.  See  "Teohnleai  notes." 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Output  per  -- 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Year 

Production 

Production  workers 

2/ 

Production  Man-hour 

Man-hours  worker 

Production 

workers 
per  unit 

Man-hours 
per  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont’d. 

12. 

Malt  Liquors  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19l*0 

98.1* 

96.3 

96.3 

102.2 

102.2 

97-9 

97.9 

191*1 

113.0 

100.1* 

106.1* 

112.5 

106.2 

88.8 

9i*.2 

191*2 

128.6 

107.7 

115.9 

119.1* 

111.0 

83.7 

90.1 

191*3 

11*3*6 

115.7 

135.0 

121*.  1 

106.1* 

80.6 

9l*.0 

19U* 

163*5 

121.9 

ll*6.1* 

131*.  1 

111.7 

7l*.6 

89.5 

191*5 

169.1* 

120.6 

11*3.6 

11*0.5 

118.0 

71.2 

81*. 8 

191*6 

161.3 

121.3 

13U.0 

133.0 

120.1* 

75.2 

83.I 

191*7 

178.0 

131*.  9 

152.2 

131.9 

117.0 

75.8 

85.5 

191*8 

172.1 

135.5 

11*8.6 

127.0 

115.8 

78.7 

86.3 

191*9 

17l*.l 

129.1* 

138.9 

131*.  5 

125.3 

71*.  3 

79.8 

1950 

171*.  6 

129.2 

137.6 

135.1 

126.9 

7l*.0 

78.8 

13. 

Papar  and 

Pulp  Indus  try 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

112.8 

106.6 

107.1 

105.8 

105.3 

91*.  5 

9i*-9 

191*1 

133*0 

118.2 

125.2 

112.5 

106.2 

88.9 

91*.  1 

191*2 

129.6 

121.6 

129.7 

106.6 

99.9 

93.8 

100.1 

191*3 

12l*.l 

120.1 

138.0 

103.3 

89.9 

96.8 

111.2 

191*1* 

121*.  2 

119.8 

11*2.7 

103.7 

87.O 

96.5 

111*.  9 

191*5 

126.8 

121.5 

11*1*. 7 

101*.  1* 

87.6 

95.8 

lll*.l 

191*6 

11*1.1 

H*3.0 

157.2 

98.7 

89.8 

101.3 

111.1* 

191*7 

155.3 

151*.  5 

169.5 

100.5 

91.6 

99.5 

109.1 

191*8 

162.6 

157.1* 

171.9 

103.3 

9l*.6 

96.8 

105.7 

191*9 

153*8 

11*7.5 

155.2 

10l*.3 

99.1 

95.9 

100.9 

1950 

I83.O 

153.1 

166.8 

119.5 

109.7 

83.7 

91.1 

j/  ^or  ***•  Liquors  Industry,  represents  BLS  production  worker  index  adjusted  to  Csnsus  of 

Manufactures  data  for  "All  Baployees"  rather  than  "Production  Workers"  only*  So#  "Teehnloal  Motes." 
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PRODUCTIVITY, 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 
1939  -  100 


Ttar 

Production 

Production 

worker* 

Mar -hour* 

Output  par  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor 

Production 

worker* 

per  unit 

Requirements 

Man-hour* 
per  unit 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont'd. 

ll. 

Priii ary  Smelting  and  Refining 

of  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Group 

(Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc) 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U) 

119.7 

113.6 

115-1 

105.1 

103.7 

91.9 

96.1 

19ll 

129.3 

127.6 

131.3 

101.3 

98.5 

98.7 

101.5 

19U2 

130.0 

125.6 

131.8 

103.5 

96.1 

96.6 

103.7 

19l3 

129.il 

121.0 

139.7 

106. 9 

92.6 

93.5 

108.0 

19ll 

118.5 

108.3 

129.0 

109.1 

91.9 

91.1 

108.9 

1915 

106.2 

99.1 

118.6 

107.2 

89.5 

93.3 

111.7 

1916 

88.8 

96.2 

102.7 

92.3 

86.5 

108.3 

115.7 

19U7 

119.1 

117.0 

126.5 

101.8 

91.2 

98.2 

106.2 

1918 

111;.  7 

lll.l 

123.1 

100.5 

92.9 

99*5 

107.6 

19l9 

107-3 

105.  1 

111.7 

101.8 

96.1 

98.2 

101.1 

19# 

123-3 

107.9 

116.7 

111.3 

105.7 

87.5 

9l.6 

15 

•  Rayon 

and  Other  Synthetic  Fibers  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19lO 

123.0 

105.1 

108.5 

116.7 

113.1 

85.7 

88.2 

1 9I1 

153.  1 

110.9 

111.  7 

138.3 

133.7 

72.3 

71.8 

19i+2 

170.7 

108.5 

113.1 

157.3 

150.5 

63.6 

66.1 

19l3 

179.1 

108.8 

120.3 

161.6 

118.9 

60.7 

67.2 

19l l 

195.7 

109.0 

123.1 

179.5 

158.6 

55.7 

63.I 

19U5 

212.3 

112.3 

121.7 

189.0 

170.2 

52.9 

58.7 

19146 

227.9 

119.6 

123.1 

190.6 

181.7 

52.5 

51.1 

19l7 

258.2 

119.7 

121.8 

215.7 

206.9 

16.1 

18.3 

19U8 

301-3 

123.9 

129.2 

215.6 

235.5 

10.7 

12.5 

19li9 

280.7 

111.  8 

117.0 

211.5 

239.9 

10.9 

H.7 

1950 

353.0 

119.0 

123.1 

296.6 

286.1 

33.7 

35.0 

974726  0—51 - 3 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Output  pr  —  On  It  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Production  Mar.-bour  Production  Man-hours 

Taar  Production  workers  Man-hours  worker  workers  per  mit 

per  unit 


I*  MANUFACTURING  Cont*d. 

16.  Tobacco  Products  Industries  Group 


1939 

V 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

101.5 

98.7 

100.9 

102.8 

100.6 

97.2 

99.1* 

191*1 

109.3 

101.0 

105.1* 

108.2 

103.7 

92.1* 

96.1* 

191*2 

115.7 

102.0 

111.2 

113.1* 

10l*.0 

88.2 

96.1 

191*3 

ill*.  2 

97.2 

111.9 

117.5 

102.1 

85.1 

98.0 

191*1* 

ill*.  3 

90.6 

106.7 

126.2 

107.1 

79.3 

93.1* 

19l*5 

117.7 

86.7 

101.7 

135.8 

115.7 

73.7 

86.1* 

191*6 

115.8 

91.1 

101.2 

127.1 

Hi*.U 

78.7 

87.1* 

191*7 

ill*.  5 

91.2 

98.9 

125.5 

115.8 

79*7 

86.1* 

191*8 

118.6 

90.0 

96.2 

131.8 

123.3 

75.9 

81.1 

19l*9 

116.6 

85.1 

88.9 

137.0 

131.2 

73.0 

76.2 

1950 

116.5 

80.0 

85.0 

11*5.6 

137.1 

68.7 

73.0 

> 

&•  Cigars  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

100.5 

98.1* 

101.8 

102.1 

98.7 

97.9 

101.3 

1 9l*l 

107.7 

10l*.0 

109.1* 

103.6 

98.1* 

96.6 

101.6 

191*2 

111.8 

102.3 

112.6 

109.3 

99.3 

91.5 

100.7 

19 1*3 

102.5 

88.6 

103.7 

115.7 

98.8 

86.1* 

101.2 

I9UI1 

99.2 

75.9 

92.5 

130.7 

107.2 

76.5 

93.2 

191*5 

100.2 

71.5 

81*. 9 

11*0.1 

118.0 

71.1* 

81*.  7 

191*6 

107.0 

81**6 

95.1 

126.5 

112.5 

79.1 

88.9 

191*7 

101*.  2 

87.5 

95.3 

119.1 

109.3 

81*.  0 

91.5 

191*8 

107.5 

85.6 

93.0 

125.6 

115.6 

79.6 

86.5 

191*9 

10l*.l 

78.6 

830 

132.1* 

125.0 

75.5 

80.0 

1950 

102.2 

72.5 

77.3 

li*1.0 

132.2 

70.9 

75.6 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  »  100 


Year 

Production 

Production 

workers 

Uan -hours 

Output  per  — 

Production  llan-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  P«r 

per  wilt 

I. 

MANUFACTURING  Cont'd 

9 

16 

.  Tobacco 

Produc ts 

Industries  Group  Cont'd. 

b.  Cigarettes  Industry, 

end  Chewing  and  Saoklng  Tobeeeo  and 

Snuff  Industry 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19i*0 

103.0 

99.1 

99.7 

103.9 

103.3 

96.2 

96.8 

19U 

111.8 

96. 1* 

100.0 

116.0 

111.8 

86.2 

89.1* 

191*2 

121.5 

101.5 

109.1* 

119.7 

111.1 

83.5 

90.0 

191*3 

130.9 

109.1 

122.9 

120.0 

106.5 

83.3 

93.9 

19UU 

13li.3 

108.3 

125.6 

121*.  0 

106.9 

80.6 

93.5 

19U5 

139.8 

107.7 

121*.  0 

129.8 

112.7 

77.0 

88.7 

191*6 

128.0 

100.2 

109.2 

127.7 

117.2 

78.3 

850 

191*7 

130.1 

96.3 

103.7 

135.1 

125.5 

7l*.0 

79.7 

191*8 

135.9 

96.2 

100.1* 

11*1.3 

135.1* 

70.8 

73.9 

191*9 

135.3 

9l*.l 

96.3 

11*3.8 

11*0.5 

69.5 

71.2 

1950 

137.2 

90.1* 

95.2 

151.8 

11*1*.  1 

65.9 

69.1* 

16 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

Production  workers 

Man-hours 

Output  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Re  quire Rents 

Production  Man -hour* 

worker#  per  unit 

per  vnit 

II.  MINING 

1.  The 

Mining  Industries  Group  4/ 

1915 

89.2 

na 

183.9 

na 

1*8.5 

na 

206.2 

1916 

98.0 

na 

203.6 

na 

1*8.1 

na 

207.8 

1917 

103.1 

na 

212.6 

na 

1*8.5 

na 

206.2 

1916 

103.0 

na 

208.6 

na 

1*9.1* 

na 

202.5 

1919 

87.%5 

na 

176.1* 

na 

1*9*6 

na 

201.6 

1920 

100.1* 

na 

191*.  2 

na 

51.7 

na 

193.1* 

1921 

79.8 

na 

11*7.1* 

na 

51*. 1 

na 

181*.7 

1922 

83.1* 

na 

11*5.0 

na 

57.5 

na 

173.9 

1923 

113.8 

na 

192.9 

na 

59.0 

na 

169.5 

1921* 

106.3 

na 

175.2 

na 

60.7 

na 

161*.  6 

1925 

108.2 

na 

172.9 

na 

62.6 

na 

159.8 

1926 

119.1* 

na 

188.2 

na 

63.1* 

na 

157.6 

1927 

115.8 

na 

177.1* 

na 

65.3 

na 

153.2 

1928 

113.8 

na 

167.5 

na 

67.9 

na 

11*7.2 

1929 

121.7 

na 

17U.3 

na 

69.8 

na 

11*3.2 

1930 

IO6.7 

na 

11*6.1* 

na 

72.9 

na 

137.2 

1931 

87.9 

na 

lll*.0 

na 

77.1 

na 

129.7 

1932 

69.6 

na 

89.8 

na 

77.5 

na 

129.0 

1933 

75.6 

na 

96.0 

na 

78.8 

na 

127.0 

193U 

83.I* 

na 

102.5 

na 

81.1* 

na 

122.9 

17 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Product  ion 

Production 

workers 

Uan -hours 

Output  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Pro  duct  ion  Man-hours 

workers  P«r  101 

per  unit 

II 

.  MINING 

Cont'd. 

1. 

The  Mining  Industries  Group 

Cont'd. 

1935 

88.0 

na 

103.7 

na 

8U.9 

na 

117.8 

1936 

101.9 

na 

117.6 

na 

86.6 

na 

115.1* 

1937 

108.9 

na 

123.7 

na 

88.0 

na 

113.6 

1936 

88.5 

na 

98.2 

na 

90.1 

na 

111.0 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

113.0 

109.6 

110.7 

103.1 

102.1 

97.0 

98.0 

19U1 

123.9 

110.0 

119.3 

112.6 

103.9 

88.8 

96.3 

19U2 

136.0 

113.9 

130.8 

119.1 

lOii.O 

83.8 

96.2 

19U3 

139.6 

106.8 

137.5 

130.7 

101.5 

76.5 

98.5 

19UU 

lii5.8 

103.  1* 

139.3 

11*1.0 

101*.  7 

70.9 

95.5 

19U5 

136.5 

96.1 

128.7 

11*2.0 

106.1 

70.  1* 

9U.3 

19U6 

129.8 

98.8 

121.1 

131.  u 

107.2 

76.1 

930 

19U7 

11*7.7 

107.1 

133.0 

137.9 

111.1 

72.5 

90.0 

191*8 

11*7-1* 

111.6 

132.9 

132.1 

110.9 

75.7 

90.2 

19ii9 

119.3 

10U.5 

109.9 

nil.  2 

108.6 

87.6 

92.1 

1950 

13U.5 

101.6 

111*.  6 

132.l1 

117.U 

75.5 

85.2 

4/  The  Indexes  for  1J15-34  are  based  on  material  published  by  the  WPA  National  Researoh 
Project  and  oover  almost  all  mining  Industries.  Th#  BLS  indexes  beginning  with  1935  oover  six 
of  the  principal  mining  Industries:  bituminous  ooalj  anthraoltej  copper;  iron;  lead  and  zinoj  and 
crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline.  The  indexes  for  5  of  the  6  Individual  mining 
Industries  are  presented  in  the  following  pages.  Pending  further  review,  the  series  for  crude 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline  were  not  considered  sufficiently  reliable  for  publi¬ 
cation  separately,  although  satisfactory  for  Inclusion  in  the  combined  Indexes. 


na  -  Rot  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

Produot  Ion 

wo  rke  rs 

Man-hours 

Output  per  — 
Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  per  unit 

per  unit 

II 

.  MINING  Cont'd. 

2. 

Anthracite  Industry 

1935 

101.3 

111.6 

127.7 

90.8 

79.3 

110.2 

126.1 

1936 

106.0 

110.6 

123.0 

95.8 

86.2 

101*.  3 

116.0 

1937 

100.7 

110.8 

115.2 

90.9 

87.1* 

110.0 

lli*.l* 

1938 

89.5 

100.1 

91.1* 

89.1* 

97.9 

111.8 

102.1 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

100.0 

103.1* 

101.5 

96.7 

98.5 

103.1* 

101.5 

19U. 

105.8 

103.8 

105.3 

101.9 

100.5 

98.1 

99.5 

19U2 

112.1 

100.0 

121.7 

112.1 

92.1 

89.2 

108.6 

191*3 

115.3 

93*7 

131.8 

123.1 

87.5 

81.3 

ni*.3 

19l*l* 

122.7 

90.8 

133.1* 

135.1 

92.0 

71*.  0 

108.7 

19U5 

106.2 

81.6 

119.1 

130.1 

89.2 

76.8 

112.1 

191*6 

116.8 

92.0 

121*.  9 

127.0 

93.5 

7  8.8 

106. 9 

191*7 

109.9 

89.2 

121.1* 

123.2 

90.5 

81.2 

110.5 

191*8 

109.9 

90.7 

121.5 

121.2 

90.5 

82.5 

110.6 

191*9 

82.1 

87.1 

90.6 

91*. 3 

90.6 

106.1 

110.1* 

1950 

85*3 

81*.  1* 

97.8 

101.1 

87.2 

98.9 

111*.  7 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

Production 

workers 

Mar. -hours 

Output 

Production 

worker 

_e «£_= _ 

Man -hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  per  unit 

per  unit 

II*  MINING  Cont'd. 

3- 

Bituminous  Coal 

and  Lignite  Industries 

1935 

91*.  3 

117.5 

111*.  5 

80. 3 

82.1* 

12i*.6 

121.1* 

1936 

111.2 

121.3 

128.9 

91.7 

86.3 

109.1 

115.9 

1937 

112.8 

12l*.l* 

128.1 

90.7 

68.1 

110.3 

113.6 

1938 

88.3 

109.6 

95.0 

80.6 

92.9 

121*. 1 

107.6 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

116.7 

112.0 

112.2 

101*.  2 

10U.0 

96.0 

96.1 

19  1*1 

130.2 

111.1 

121*.  7 

117.2 

101*.  U 

85-3 

95.8 

19U2 

11*7.6 

122.3 

11*3-5 

120.7 

102.9 

82.9 

97.2 

191*3 

11*9.1* 

112.6 

151.3 

132.7 

98.7 

75.U 

101.3 

19hh 

156.9 

108.0 

153.0 

11*5.3 

102.5 

68.8 

97.5 

191*5 

11*6.3 

98.6 

138.1* 

11*8.1* 

105.7 

67.1* 

9l*.6 

191*6 

135.2 

95-5 

123-2 

11*1.6 

109.7 

70.6 

91.1 

191*7 

159.7 

108.2 

11*2.1* 

11*7.6 

112.1 

67.8 

89.2 

19U8 

1^1.8 

111.1 

135.9 

136.6 

111.7 

73.2 

89.5 

191*9 

110.8 

100.5 

100.8 

110.2 

109.9 

90.7 

91.0 

1950 

129.6 

9i*.U 

105.1 

137.3 

123.3 

72.8 

81.1 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Pro duo t ion 
of  or* 

Production 

workers 

Man-hours 

Ore  Mined 

Production 

worker 

per  — 

Man-hour 

Unit  Labor 

Production 
workers  per 
ton  of  ore 

Requirements 

Man-hours 
•  per  ton 

of  ore 

II.  MINING 

Cont'd 

1*.  Copper  Ores  Mining  Industry 

&.  Based  on 

Ore  Mined 

1935 

3U.  6 

na 

53.0 

na 

65.3 

na 

153.2 

1936 

69*7 

na 

82.9 

na 

61*. 1 

na 

118.9 

1937 

111.1* 

na 

123.5 

na 

90.2 

na 

110.9 

1938 

66.1* 

na 

82.3 

na 

83.I 

na 

120.3 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

125.1* 

117.6 

117.0 

106.6 

107.2 

93.8 

930 

191*1 

11*2.0 

131.1* 

132.7 

108.1 

107.0 

92.5 

93.5 

19l*2 

167.1 

136.0 

11*6.7 

122.9 

113.9 

81.1* 

87.8 

19l*3 

176.9 

133.2 

11*5.6 

131*.  3 

122.9 

7U.5 

81.1* 

19hh 

166.2 

109.8 

118.1* 

151.1* 

11*0.1* 

66.1 

71.2 

19l*5 

11*0.3 

87.I 

92.9 

161.1 

151.0 

62.1 

66.2 

191*6 

112.7 

82.1 

83.9 

137.3 

13U-3 

72.8 

71*.  1* 

191*7 

159*1 

96.1* 

105.2 

161.7 

151.2 

61.8 

66.1 

19U8 

153.1* 

100.0 

107.9 

153.1* 

11*2.2 

65.2 

70.3 

191*9 

137.6 

97.2 

98.1 

11*1.6 

11*0.3 

70.6 

71.3 

1950 

171.2 

99.2 

106.5 

172.6 

160.8 

57.9 

62.2 

na-Not  available 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


21 


Production  Production 
Tear  of  workers  Man-hours 

recoverable 
■etal 


Recoverable  Metal  per  —  Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hour  Production  Man-hours 
worker  workers  per  unit  of 

per  in  it  of  recoverable 
recoverable  metal 
metal 


II.  MINING  Cont'd. 

Copper  Ores  Mining  Industry  Cont'd 

b.  Based  on  Mine  Produotion  of  Recoverable  Metal 


1935 

51.7 

1936 

81*. 3 

1937 

116.1 

1936 

76.5 

1939 

100.0 

19U0 

120.8 

19U1 

131.8 

19U2 

1U9.1 

19U3 

150.8 

19hh 

133.9 

19U5 

106.0 

19U6 

83.1* 

191*7 

116.6 

19U8 

111*.  6 

19U9 

102.1* 

1950 

121*.  1 

na 

53.0 

na 

82.9 

na 

123.5 

na 

82.3 

100.0 

100.0 

117.6 

117.0 

131.1* 

132.7 

136.0 

11*6.7 

133.2 

11*5.6 

109.8 

118.1* 

87.1 

92.9 

82.1 

83.9 

98.1* 

105.2 

100.0 

107.9 

97.2 

98.1 

99.2 

106.5 

na 

97.5 

na 

101.7 

na 

9l*.0 

na 

93.0 

100.0 

100.0 

102.7 

103.2 

100.3 

99.3 

109.6 

101.6 

113.2 

103.6 

121.9 

113.1 

121.7 

11U.1 

101.6 

99.1* 

118.5 

110.8 

111*.  6 

106.2 

105.3 

10U.U 

125.1 

116.5 

na 

102.5 

na 

96.3 

na 

106.1* 

na 

107.6 

100.0 

100.0 

97.1* 

96.9 

99.7 

100.7 

91.2 

98.1* 

88.3 

96.6 

82.0 

88.1* 

82.2 

87.6 

98.1* 

100.6 

81*.  1* 

90.2 

87.3 

91*.  2 

91*.  9 

95.8 

79.9 

85.8 

na  -  Not  available 


974726  0—51 - 4 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

of 

orude  ore 

Production 

workers 

Man -hours 

Crude  Ore  Mined  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  P«r  ton  of 

per  ton  of  orude  ore 

orude  ore 

II.  MINING 

Cont 'do 

5*  Iron  Ores  Mining  Industry 

a. 

Based  on  Crude  Ore  Mined 

1935 

61.7 

na 

67.3 

na 

91.7 

na 

109.1 

1936 

95.6 

na 

95.il 

na 

100.2 

na 

99.8 

1937 

llil.l 

na 

131.6 

na 

107.2 

na 

93.3 

1938 

55.3 

na 

78.ii 

na 

70.5 

na 

141.8 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 

Iii5.ii 

112.6 

121.ii 

129.1 

119.8 

77.4 

83.5 

1 941 

187.8 

133.8 

152.2 

liiO.U 

123.4 

71.2 

81.0 

1942 

220.6 

159.5 

188.1 

138.3 

117.3 

72.3 

85-3 

1943 

208.7 

167.U 

200.7 

12U.7 

104.0 

80.2 

96.2 

1944 

193.6 

149.6 

I8l.ii 

129.il 

106. 7 

77.3 

93.7 

1945 

I85.ii 

125-5 

153.6 

147.7 

120.7 

67.7 

82.8 

1946 

146.8 

122.7 

129.6 

119.6 

113.3 

83.6 

88.3 

19h7 

198.7 

lii9.8 

168.7 

132.6 

117.8 

75.4 

84.9 

1948 

220.1 

159.2 

I8ii.2 

138.3 

119.5 

72.3 

83.7 

1949 

182.8 

liiii.l 

160.6 

126.9 

113.8 

78.8 

87.9 

1950 

217.2 

X 

151.2 

173.2 

143.7 

125.4 

69.6 

79.7 

na-Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

of 

use&ble  ore 

Production 

workers 

Wan -hours 

Useable  Ore 

production 

worker 

Ean -hiUi1 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

product  ion  taan-hours 

workers  per  ton  of 

per  ton  of  useable  ore 

useable  ore 

II.  MINING 

Cont'd. 

$.  Iron 

Ores  Mining  Industry  Cont'd. 

b. 

Based  on  Useable  Ore  Produoed 

1935 

59.0 

na 

07.3 

na 

87.7 

na 

llii.l 

1936 

9U.3 

na 

95.ii 

na 

98.8 

na 

101.2 

1937 

139.  U 

na 

131.6 

na 

105.9 

na 

9U.ii 

1938 

55.0 

na 

76.U 

na 

70.2 

na 

1U2.5 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

1U2.5 

112.6 

121.ii 

126.6 

117.il 

79.0 

85.2 

19ia 

178.6 

133.8 

152.2 

133.5 

117.3 

7ii-9 

85.2 

19U2 

202.7 

159.5 

188.1 

127.1 

107.8 

78.7 

92.8 

19U3 

19U.5 

167.  U 

200.7 

116.2 

96.9 

86.1 

103.2 

19i4U 

180.8 

1U9.6 

l8l.ii 

120.9 

99.7 

82.7 

100.3 

1915 

169.8 

125.5 

153.6 

135.3 

110.5 

73.9 

90.5 

19U6 

136.0 

122.7 

129-6 

110.8 

10U.9 

90.2 

95.3 

19U7 

176.9 

1U9.8 

168.7 

119.il 

106.0 

83.7 

9U-3 

19U8 

19U.3 

159.2 

181*.  2 

122.0 

105.5 

81.9 

9U.8 

19U9 

163.2 

lUU.l 

160.2 

113.3 

101.9 

88.3 

98.2 

1950 

188.5 

151.2 

173.2 

12U.7 

108.8 

80.2 

91.9 

na  -  Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY ,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

of  or* 

Production 

workers 

Man -hour 3 

Ore  Mined 
Production 
worker 

per  — 

Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  per  ton  of 

per  ton  of  ore  mined 

ore  mined 

II.  MINING  Cont’d. 

6 

.  Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  Mining  Industries 

a.  Based  on  Ore  Mined 

1935 

76.9 

na 

86.7 

na 

68.7 

na 

112.7 

1936 

97.5 

na 

102.7 

na 

91*. 9 

na 

105.3 

1937 

118.1 

na 

122.5 

na 

96.1* 

na 

103.7 

1938 

85.3 

na 

91.1* 

na 

930 

na 

107.2 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19l*0 

116.3 

111*.  8 

116.9 

101.3 

99.5 

98.7 

100.5 

19U1 

133.7 

120.1 

121*.  1 

111.3 

107.7 

89.8 

92.8 

19U2 

ll*l*-3 

126.0 

11*1.0 

111*.  5 

102.3 

87.3 

97.7 

19U3 

152.5 

11*1.1 

160.1* 

108.1 

95.1 

92.5 

105.2 

19hk 

158.0 

127.6 

11*5.7 

123.8 

106.1* 

80.8 

92.2 

19U5 

ll*l*.3 

111.7 

127.9 

129.2 

112.8 

77.1* 

88.6 

1916 

135-0 

119.6 

128.9 

112.9 

101*.  7 

88.6 

95.5 

191*7 

118.2 

127.0 

135*5 

93-1 

87.2 

107.1* 

111*.  6 

1918 

96.8 

117.8 

125.7 

82.2 

77.0 

121.7 

129.9 

19U9 

102.2 

111.0 

116.7 

92.1 

86.1 

108.6 

116.1 

n«  -  Not  aval lab 1* 
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Production 
Tear  of 

recoverable 

metal 

Production 

workers 

Recoverable  Metal  per  — 

Production  Man-hour 

Man-hours  worker 

Unit  Labor  Requirement* 

Production  Man-hours 

workers  per  unit  of 

per  unit  of  recoverable 

recoverable  metal 

metal 

II.  MINING 

Cont'd. 

6. 

Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  Mining  Industries  Cont'd. 

b.  Based  on 

Mine  Production  of  Recoverable  Metal 

1935 

86.3 

na 

86.7 

na 

99.5 

na 

100.5 

1936 

96.2 

na 

102.7 

na 

93.7 

na 

106.8 

1937 

110.1* 

na 

122,5 

na 

90.1 

na 

111.0 

1938 

89.2 

na 

91.1* 

na 

97.6 

na 

102.5 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 .0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

112.7 

111*.  8 

116.9 

98.2 

96.1* 

101.9 

103.7 

19U. 

122.0 

120.1 

121*.  1 

101.6 

98.3 

98.1* 

101.7 

19U2 

127.1* 

126.0 

11*1.0 

101.1 

90.1* 

98.9 

110.7 

19U3 

120.8 

11*1.1 

160.1* 

85.6 

75.3 

116.8 

132.8 

19U* 

nii.8 

127.6 

11*5-7 

90.0 

78.8 

111.1 

126.9 

19U5 

100.6 

111.7 

127.9 

90.1 

78.7 

111.0 

127.1 

19U6 

90.9 

119.6 

128.9 

76.0 

70.5 

131.6 

na.8 

19U7 

103.7 

127.0 

135-5 

81.7 

76.5 

122.5 

130.7 

19U8 

103.1* 

117.8 

125.7 

87.8 

82.3 

113.9 

121.6 

19U9 

101.2 

111.0 

118.7 

91.2 

85-3 

109.7 

117.3 

1950 

107.1* 

105.5 

113.1* 

101.8 

9U.7 

98.2 

105.6 

pa  -  Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Produotion 

(energy 

distributed) 

Employees 

Man-hours 

Output  per  — 

Employee  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Employees  Man-hours 

per  per 

wit  unit 

III.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

1.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Industry 

1917 

19.7 

38.9 

U5.7 

50.6 

1*3.1 

197.5 

232.0 

1918 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1919 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1920 

27.2 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1921 

25*6 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1922 

30.0 

56.1 

65.2 

53.5 

1*6.0 

187.0 

217.3 

1923 

36.1* 

61.9 

71.1* 

58.8 

51.0 

170.1 

196.2 

192U 

1*0.0 

70.5 

81.5 

56.7 

1*9.1 

176.3 

203.8 

1925 

1*6.1 

79.1 

91.5 

58.3 

50.1* 

171.6 

198.5 

1926 

52.9 

88.1 

99.7 

60.0 

53.1 

166.5 

188. 5 

1927 

58.8 

96.7 

111.6 

60.8 

52.7 

161*.  5 

189.8 

1928 

61*.  5 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1929 

71.9 

112.3 

133.0 

61*.  0 

5U.1 

156.2 

185.0 

1930 

70.1* 

117.9 

11*0.5 

59.7 

50.1 

167.5 

199.6 

1931 

67.2 

108.3 

129.1* 

62.0 

51.9 

161.2 

192.6 

1932 

60. 3 

93.1 

103.1* 

61*. 8 

58.3 

151*.  1* 

171.5 

1933 

62.8 

86.9 

92.2 

72.3 

68.1 

138.1* 

li*6.8 

193*i 

na  -  Not 

68.0 

available 

89.6 

87.8 

75.9 

77.1* 

131.8 

129.1 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Production 

(energy 

distributed) 

Employees 

Man-hours 

Output 

Employee 

per  — 

Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Employees  Man-hours 

per  per 

unit  unit 

III.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  Cont'd. 

1.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Industry  Cont'd. 

1935 

7U.8 

91.1* 

90.7 

81.8 

82.5 

122.2 

121.3 

1936 

86.6 

97.1* 

98.6 

88.9 

87.8 

112.5 

113.9 

1937 

9i*.6 

103.8 

105.6 

91.1 

89.6 

109.7 

111.6 

1936 

90.2 

100.5 

101.3 

89.8 

89.0 

111.1* 

112.3 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 

111.1* 

102.3 

102.6 

106.9 

108.6 

91.8 

92.1 

1941 

129.0 

104.2 

104-7 

123.8 

123.2 

80.8 

81.2 

1942 

11*3.5 

97.2 

98.1* 

11*7.6 

11*5.8 

67.7 

68.6 

1943 

165-7 

66.3 

90.7 

192.0 

182.7 

52.1 

51*.  7 

19UU 

172.1* 

82.9 

90.2 

208.0 

191.1 

1*8.1 

52.3 

1945 

168.8 

84.2 

92.5 

200.5 

182.5 

1*9.9 

51*.  8 

1916 

167.8 

99.1* 

10li.ii 

168.8 

160.7 

59.2 

62.2 

19U7 

189-9 

107.2 

113.7 

177.1 

167.0 

56.5 

59.9 

191*8 

205.2 

113.7 

120.0 

180. 5 

171.0 

55.1* 

58.5 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LA30R  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Revenue 

Revenue  Traffio  per  — 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Year 

traffic 

(Freight 

and 

passenger) 

All  hourly 
basis 
employees 

Man -hours 

Employee 

Man-hour 

Employees 
per  unit  of 
revenue 

traffic 

Man-hours 
per  unit  of 
revenue 

traffio 

III* 

PUBLIC 

UTILITIES 

Cont'd. 

2.  Line -Haul  Operating  Railroads  Industry  5/ 

a.  All  Hourly  Basis  Eaployees 
(1)  Bused  on  revenue  truffle  (freight  and  passenger) 


1935 

81*.  2 

100.1* 

96.1 

83.9 

87.6 

119.2 

nl*.i 

1936 

101.1* 

108.3 

108.1* 

93.6 

93.5 

106.8 

106.9 

1937 

108.2 

113-5 

113.6 

95.3 

95.2 

10l*.9 

105.0 

1938 

88.0 

9l*.6 

92.9 

93.0 

9l*-7 

107.5 

105.6 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19l*0 

111.1 

10l*.3 

105.6 

106.5 

105.2 

93.9 

95.0 

19iil 

11*1.0 

116.5 

122.1 

121.0 

115.5 

82.6 

86.6 

191*2 

196.5 

130.6 

11*0.8 

150.5 

139.6 

66.5 

71.7 

191*3 

237.U 

139.5 

157.3 

170.2 

150.9 

58.8 

66.3 

191*1* 

21*1*.  0 

11*5.7 

161*.  7 

167.5 

11*8.1 

59.7 

67.5 

191*5 

227.0 

11*6.3 

162.7 

155.2 

139.5 

61*.  1* 

71.7 

191*6 

189-8 

139-5 

11*7.0 

136.1 

129.1 

73.5 

77.1* 

191*7 

197.1 

138.8 

11*6.0 

11*2.0 

135.0 

70.1* 

7l*.l 

19U8 

190.2 

136.0 

11*2.8 

139.9 

133.2 

71.5 

75.1 

191*9 

157*5 

121.2 

119.8 

130.0 

131.5 

77.0 

76.1 

1950 

172.1* 

12i*.5 

115.0 

138.5 

H*9.9 

72.2 

66.7 

J j/  Forwerly  called  "Steaa  Railroad  Transportation" 
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INDEXES  OF  P ADDUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1935  -  100 


ear 

Car-alias 

(Freight 

and 

puitogtr) 

All  hourly 

tetli 

employees 

Han -hour a 

Car-alias  par  — 

Employee  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Employee a  Man-hours 

par  par 

ear-*  He  ear-clle 

III. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Cont ' d. 

2. 

Line -Haul  Operating  Railroads 

Industry 

Cent  *  d. 

a.  All  Hourly  Baals  Eaployeea 

Cont’d. 

* 

(2)  Baaad 

on  car- alia a  (freight  and  passenger) 

1935 

89.1 

100.  l* 

96.1 

88.7 

92.7 

112.7 

107.9 

1936 

101.2 

108.3 

108.1* 

93.1* 

93.1* 

107.0 

107.1 

1937 

106.2 

113.5 

113.6 

93.6 

93.5 

106.9 

107.0 

L938 

91.6 

9l*.6 

92.9 

96.8 

98.6 

103.3 

101. 1* 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

108.2 

101.3 

105.6 

103.7 

102.5 

96.1* 

97.6 

1 91*1 

127.2 

116.5 

122.1 

109.2 

101*. 2 

91.6 

96.0 

L9l*2 

153.0 

130.6 

11*0.8 

117.2 

108.7 

85.1* 

92.0 

L9U3 

163.5 

139*5 

1570 

117.2 

103.9 

85-3 

96.2 

191*1* 

166.6 

11*5.7 

161*.  7 

111*. 3 

101.2 

87.5 

98.9 

191*5 

155.0 

11*6.3 

162.7 

105.9 

95.3 

9l*»l* 

105.0 

L9l*6 

139.1* 

139.5 

11*7.0 

99.9 

91*.  8 

100.1 

105*5 

.91*7 

11*5.1* 

138.8 

11*6.0 

10U.8 

99.6 

95.5 

100.1* 

l91*8 

11*2.2 

136.0 

11*2.8 

101*. 6 

99.6 

95.6 

100.1* 

.91*9 

127-3 

121.2 

119.8 

105.0 

106. 3 

95.2 

91*. 1 

.950 

133.9 

121*.  5 

n5.o 

107.6 

116.1* 

93.0 

85-9 

97472(1  0-51- - 5 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Revenue 
ton -miles 
of 

freight 

Road 

freight 

employees 

Wan -hours 

Revenue  Ton -miles 
of  Freisht  per  — 

Employee  Man-hour 

Ifait  Labor  Requirements 

Employees  Man-hours 

per  revenue  per  revenue 
ton-mile  ton-mile 

of  freigit  of  freight 

III 

.  PUBLIC 

UTILITIES 

Cont 1 d. 

2. 

Line -Haul 

Operating  Railroads 

Industry 

Cont' d. 

b.  Road  Freight  Employees 

(1) 

Based  on  revenue  ton-miles  of  freight 

£/ 

1935 

81*. 6 

100.0 

97.1 

81*.6 

87.1 

118.2 

111*.  8 

1936 

101.7 

109.9 

113.5 

92.5 

89.6 

108.1 

111.6 

1937 

108.2 

liii.  5 

115.7 

9i*.5 

93.5 

105.8 

106.9 

1938 

.  )  0 

87.0 

96.6 

93.2 

90.1 

930 

111.0 

107.1 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

111*9 

105.1 

108.2 

106.5 

103.1* 

93.9 

96.7 

19U1 

il*2.5 

119.3 

131.1* 

119.U 

108.1* 

83.7 

92.2 

19U2 

191.1* 

139.1* 

166.3 

137.3 

115.1 

72.8 

86.9 

19U3 

218.0 

11*8.3 

181.6 

11*7-0 

120.0 

68.0 

83.3 

19l*i* 

221.2 

11*8.0 

183.6 

11*9.5 

120.5 

66.9 

83.O 

19l*5 

201*.  1 

ll*l*.  5 

17U.5 

11*1.2 

117.0 

70.8 

85*5 

191*6 

177.5 

136.0 

151*. 0 

130.5 

115.3 

76.6 

86.8 

19U7 

196.3 

138.2 

160.3 

11*2.0 

122.5 

70.1* 

81. 7 

191*8 

191.3 

133.2 

151.9 

11*3*6 

125.9 

69.6 

79.1* 

19U9 

157.9 

111*. 3 

123.7 

138.1 

127.8 

72.1* 

78.3 

1950 

176.5 

111*.  8 

130.3 

153.7 

135.5 

65.0 

73.8 

6/  A  ton-wile  represents  the  transportation  of  one  ton  of  freight  for  the  distanee  of  one  miles 
Revenue  ton-miles  of  freight  represents  the  total  of  the  products  derived  by  multiplying  the  weight  . 
of  individual  shipments  and  the  distance  the  respective  shipments  are  oarrieds  /T.e.  £  (tons  x  miles) 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Coat'd. 

1939  -  100 


T#ar 

Freight- 
train 
#ar -miles 

Road 
f re lght 
employees 

Man -hours 

Freight-train 
Car-miles  per  — 

Employee  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Employe#*  Man-hours 

per  per 

freight-  freight- 

train  train 

•ar-mlle  ear-mil# 

III. 

PUBLIC  UTILTIES  Cent 

•d. 

2. 

Line-Haul  Operating  Railreads  Industry 

Cont'd. 

b. 

Road  Freight  Employee*  Cont'd. 

(2) 

Based  on  freight-train  oar-all#*  2J 

L935 

88.8 

100.0 

97.1 

88.8 

91.5 

112.6 

109.3 

L936 

101.6 

109.9 

113.5 

92.J4 

89.5 

108.2 

111.7 

L937 

106.6 

11I4. 5 

115.7 

93.1 

92.1 

IO7.I1 

106.5 

1938 

90.7 

96.6 

93.2 

93 .9 

97.3 

106.5 

102.8 

L939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

L9U0 

109.1 

105.1 

108.2 

103.8 

100.8 

96.3 

99.2 

l  9ia 

129.8 

119.3 

131.1 

108.8 

98.8 

91.9 

101.2 

L9  li2 

156.6 

139.  h 

166.3 

112.3 

9U.2 

89.0 

106.2 

19U3 

165.6 

lie. 3 

181.6 

111.7 

91.2 

89.6 

109.7 

L9kli 

168.0 

1I18.0 

183.6 

113.5 

91.5 

88.1 

109.3 

L9U5 

15U.U 

llili.  5 

17U.5 

106.9 

88.5 

93.6 

113.0 

L91j6 

138.6 

136.0 

15U.0 

101.9 

90.0 

98.1 

111.1 

19U7 

1U7.7 

138.2 

160.3 

106.9 

92.1. 

93.6 

108.5 

L9U8 

Hill.  2 

133.2 

151.9 

108.3 

9U.9 

92.li 

105.3 

L9U9 

128.3 

111.3 

123.7 

112.2 

103.8 

89.1 

96.1; 

L950 

136.3 

nil.  8 

130.3 

118.7 

10ii.6 

81i.2 

95.6 

2/  A  freight -train  oar-all#  r#pr#s#nt«  th#  movement  of  on#  freight  oar  on#  all#,  Frelght- 
(rala  ear-all##  r#pr#a«nt>  th#  total  of  th#  dlstane#*  traveled  by  th#  Individual  freight  oar#. 
Loaded  and  ampty. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT.  MAN-HOURS 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont’d. 

1939  -  100 


Year 

Revenue 

passenger 

miles 

Road 

passenger 

employees 

Man-hours 

Revenue 

Passenger  Miles  per  — 

Employee  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirements 

Employees  Man-hours 

per  revenue  per  revenue 
passenger  passenger 

mile  mile 

III. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  Cont'd. 

2.  Line-Haul  Operating  Railroads  Industry  Cont’d. 

c. 

Road  Passenger  Employees 

(l)  Based  on  revenue 

passenger  miles  8/ 

1935 

81.6 

100.2 

101.3 

81.  h 

80.6 

122.8 

121;. 1 

1936 

98.9 

ioU.o 

107.2 

95.1 

92.3 

105.2 

108.1; 

1937 

108.8 

107.5 

109.7 

101.2 

99.2 

98.8 

100.8 

1938 

95-5 

101.3 

102.1 

9U.3 

93.5 

106.1 

106.9 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

10U-9 

100.1 

99.7 

lOli.  8 

105.2 

95. U 

95.0 

191a 

129.6 

101.7 

103-5 

127.1; 

125.2 

78.5 

79.9 

19U2 

236.9 

108.0 

119.7 

219.  h 

197.9 

li5.6 

50.5 

19h3 

387.7 

117.  ii 

138.5 

330.2 

279.9 

30.3 

35.7 

1 9hh 

U21.8 

121.7 

llj.8.6 

3U6.6 

263.6 

28.9 

35.2 

19U5 

U0JU.9 

123.6 

152.1 

327.6 

266.2 

30.5 

37.6 

1916 

285.6 

121.3 

137.2 

235.U 

208.2 

U2.5 

1$.0 

19U7 

202.7 

lllj.O 

123.7 

177.8 

163.9 

56.2 

61.0 

1918 

181.8 

111.1; 

121.7 

163.2 

1U9.U 

61.3 

66.9 

19h9 

151.9 

ioii.5 

H3.9 

iua.2 

136.0 

67.5 

73.5 

1950 

mo.  2 

99.1 

108.8 

1U1.5 

128.9 

70.7 

77.6 

8/  A  passenger  mile  represents  the  transportation  of  one  passenger  for  one  mile.  Revenue  p&ssengei 
miles  represents  the  total  of  the  distances  respective  passengers  were  oarried. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont’d. 

1939  -  100 


Yoar 

Pastongor- 

traln 

oar-alloo 

Road 

pa*s*ng*r 

•aploye** 

Man -hour* 

Pas**ng*r-train 
Car-all**  p*r  — 

Employ**  Man-hour 

Unit  Labor  Requirement* 

Bnploys**  Man-hours 

p*r  p*r 

pa***ng*r-  pae**ng*r- 

traln  train 

ear-all*  ear-all* 

III 

.  PUBLIC 

UTILITIES 

Cent' d. 

2. 

Line -Haul 

Operating  Railroads  Industry 

Cont'd. 

0. 

Road  Pae**ng*r  Enploy*** 

Cont’d. 

(2) 

Bated  on  pa***ng*r-traln  oar-all**  j/ 

1935 

91.1 

100.2 

101.3 

90.9 

89.9 

110.0 

111.2 

1936 

98.1 

10U.0 

107.2 

9U.3 

91.5 

106.0 

109.3 

1937 

103.5 

107*5 

109.7 

96.3 

9ll.3 

103.9 

106.0 

1938 

98.2 

101.3 

102.1 

96 .9 

96.2 

103.2 

101*.  0 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19lj0 

101.2 

100.1 

99.7 

101.1 

101.5 

98.9 

98.5 

19U1 

108.3 

101.7 

103.5 

106.5 

10l*.6 

93.9 

95.6 

19li2 

126.0 

108.0 

119.7 

116.7 

105.3 

85-7 

95.0 

19l*3 

11*8.0 

117.il 

138.5 

126.1 

106.9 

79.3 

93.6 

19l*l* 

156.6 

121.7 

11*8.6 

128.7 

105.1* 

77.7 

91*.  9 

19U5 

159.6 

123.6 

152.1 

129.1 

id*.  9 

77.1* 

950 

19U6 

11*5.0 

121.3 

137.2 

119.5 

105.7 

83.7 

91*.  6 

19l*7 

128.2 

nl*.o 

123.7 

112.5 

103.6 

88.9 

96.5 

1918 

127.1 

111.  l* 

ia.7 

lli*.l 

iol*.l* 

87.6 

95.8 

191*9 

119-9 

10U.5 

113.9 

111*.  7 

105.3 

87.2 

95-0 

19^0 

115.8 

99.1 

108.8 

116.9 

106.1* 

85.6 

9U.0 

o/  I  pat s«nger-traln  ear-all*  represent*  th*  ownMnt  of  on*  paas»ng*r  ear  on*  all*.  Patstng *r- 
trato  oar-all* •  reprooont*  th*  total  of  th#  dl*t«ne*s  traveled  by  th*  Individual  pa*««ngor  oars. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


3U 


Production 

Service  Rendered  par  — 

On  it  Labor  Requirements 

Taar 

(Service 
pan  d#  pad 

In  ituaji 
waits) 

Total 
eaplo jees 

Eaployaa  Man-hour 

Man-hour* 

Employees 
par  wait  of 
•arvloa 
ran  do  rad 

Man •hours 
par  unit  of 
service 
rendered 

Ilia 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  Cont'd. 

3. 

Telegraph  Industry 

1935 

92.2 

106.7 

na 

86.1* 

na 

115.7 

na 

1936 

100.6 

111*.  7 

na 

87.7 

na 

lll*.0 

na 

1937 

106.9 

111*.  9 

na 

93-0 

na 

107.5 

na 

1938 

98.9 

102.5 

na 

96.5 

na 

103.6 

na 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

na 

100.0 

na 

100.0 

na 

19U0 

98.3 

106.3 

na 

92.5 

na 

108.1 

na 

19l*l 

106.1* 

111*.  5 

na 

92.9 

na 

107.6 

na 

19l*2 

112.5 

110.9 

na 

101.1* 

na 

98.6 

na 

191*3 

119.1 

110.1* 

na 

107.9 

na 

92.7 

na 

191*1* 

119.9 

107.7 

na 

111.3 

na 

89.8 

na 

19U5 

125-7 

108.0 

na 

116.1* 

na 

85.9 

na 

191*6 

116.2 

106.0 

na 

109.6 

na 

91.2 

na 

191*7 

119.1 

98.1* 

na 

121.0 

na 

62.6 

na 

191*8 

107.1* 

91.8 

na 

117.0 

na 

85.5 

na 

191*9 

990 

81.1* 

na 

122.0 

na 

82.O 

na 

1950 

98.8 

73*3 

na 

131*. 8 

na 

7l*.  2 

na 

na  -Not  available 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


— - - - 

Production 
(Sorrloo 
Year  rood*  red 

In  Mtw|« 
wilto) 

Total 

employe## 

Sorrloo  Ron do rod  per  — 

Ettployeo  Mon -hour 

Men -tour# 

Unit  Labor  Requlreaent* 

Eaployoee  Man-houro 

par  unit  of  por  vnit  of 
oorrloo  oorrloo 

rondorod  rendered 

III. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  Cont'd. 

8- 

Telephone  Industry 

1935 

82.6 

93.0 

93.7 

88.8 

88.2 

112.6 

113.  ll 

1936 

89.8 

96.5 

98.5 

93.1 

91.2 

107.5 

109.7 

1937 

9U.0 

103.6 

105.8 

90.7 

88.8 

110.2 

112.6 

1938 

95-0 

100.7 

102.9 

9U-3 

92.3 

106.0 

108.3 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

107.3 

103-3 

10li.2 

103.9 

103.0 

96.3 

97.1 

1981 

118.1; 

115.9 

119-0 

102.2 

99.5 

97.9 

100.5 

1982 

126. U 

128.3 

128.7 

101.7 

98.2 

98.3 

101.8 

1983 

133.7 

127.6 

136.5 

10U.8 

97.9 

95.1+ 

102.1 

19UU 

136.0 

128.1 

138.5 

107.7 

99.6 

92.8 

100.  h 

1985 

1U8.6 

13U.5 

150.1; 

110.5 

98.8 

90.5 

101.2 

1986 

17U.2 

172.6 

183.7 

100.9 

9U.8 

99.1 

105.5 

1987 

187*7 

192.0 

199.7 

97.8 

98.0 

102.3 

106.  u 

1988 

200.3 

202.6 

21U.6 

98.9 

93.3 

101.1 

107.1 

19U9 

205*6 

199.  h 

207.  U 

103.1 

99.1 

97.0 

100.9 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tmt 

Produetlon 

Employment 

Output  per 
worker 

Oh  it 

Labor  Requirement* 

Worker*  per  wit 

IV.  AGRICULTURE 

1. 

United  States  as  a 

Whole 

1909 

7$.$ 

113.7 

66.  li 

1$0.6 

1910 

790 

113.1 

70.1 

li;2.6 

1911 

82.1 

112.1 

73.2 

136.$ 

1912 

86.8 

112.1 

77.1; 

129.1 

1913 

81.2 

112.0 

72.$ 

137.9 

1911a 

68.7 

111.7 

79.1; 

12$.  9 

191$ 

8$. 9 

111.6 

77.0 

129.9 

1916 

62.1 

111.9 

73.  h 

136.3 

1917 

8$. 9 

109.8 

78.2 

127.8 

1918 

8$. 9 

10$.  7 

81. 3 

123.1 

1919 

8I4..O 

103.1; 

81.2 

123.1 

1920 

91.$ 

10$.  8 

86.$ 

11$.  6 

1921 

78.3 

IO6.3 

73.7 

13$.  8 

1922 

8U.9 

106.$ 

79.7 

12$.  1; 

1923 

86.8 

106.0 

81.9 

122.1 

1921; 

88.7 

10$.  8 

83.8 

119.3 

192$ 

9i4-.l1- 

106.6 

88.6 

112.9 

1926 

98.1 

107.1; 

91.3 

109.$ 

1927 

92.$ 

10ii.7 

88.3 

113.2 

1928 

97.2 

10$.  9 

91.6 

109.0 

1929 

96.3 

10$.  1 

91.6 

109.1 

INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 
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Tear 

Pro duo t ion 

toplo^mwvt 

Output  par 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Raquireaaots 

Workers  p*r  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont* 

'd. 

1.  United 

States  as  a  Whole 

Cont'd. 

1930 

93-1* 

10i*.0 

89.8 

111.3 

1931 

102.9 

103.9 

99.0 

101.0 

1932 

96.3 

103.1 

93.1* 

107.1 

1933 

91.5 

102.6 

69.2 

112.1 

193U 

77.1* 

101.0 

76.6 

130.5 

1935 

90.6 

103.6 

87.5 

Hi*.  3 

1936 

81*. 0 

102.9 

81.6 

122.5 

1937 

106.8 

101.1* 

105.3 

9U.9 

1936 

98.3 

100.5 

97.8 

102.2 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

102.1 

99.6 

102.5 

97.6 

19U1 

103.7 

97.1* 

106.5 

93 .9 

19h2 

115.1 

97.7 

117.8 

eu.9 

19U3 

111.6 

96.6 

H5.5 

86.6 

19hh 

115.6 

91*.  3 

122.6 

81.6 

19U5 

110.7 

92.2 

120.1 

83.3 

19i*6 

113.7 

9U.6 

120.2 

83.2 

19U7 

110.3 

95.2 

115.9 

86.3 

19U8 

122.9 

9l*.5 

130.1 

76.9 

191*9 

122.9 

91.8 

133.9 

71*.  7 

1950 

115.7 

88.3 

131.0 

76.3 

974726  0—51 - 6 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN -HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Taar 

Production 

Employment 

Output  per 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workera  par  unit 

IV* 

AGRICULTURE  Cont’d. 

2. 

Agriculture  by  Areas 

a.  Com  Ar*a  10/ 

1935 

88.6 

103.2 

85.9 

116.5 

1936 

77.0 

101.6 

75.8 

131.9 

1937 

97.6 

101.0 

96.6 

103.5 

1938 

95.8 

101.6 

9U.3 

106.1 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

98.6 

102.0 

96.7 

103.1* 

191*1 

105.1 

99.9 

105.2 

95.1 

19U2 

113.7 

100.6 

113.0 

88.5 

19l*3 

112.2 

98.8 

113.6 

88.1 

19hh 

109.7 

97.1 

113.0 

86.5 

19U5 

111.6 

96.7 

115.1* 

86.6 

19l*6 

116.9 

98.li 

118.8 

8U.2 

19U7 

100.5 

99.1 

101.  h 

98.6 

19l*8 

120.1 

98.7 

121.7 

82.2 

19h9 

117.1* 

9U.8 

123.8 

80.7 

1950 

113.  1* 

91.9 

123.I* 

81.0 

10/  Com  area  lneludaa  tha  following  Stataat  Illlnole,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Yaar 

Production 

Employment 

Output  per 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  par  t»ii 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont ' d. 

b. 

Eaatam  Dairy  Araa 

11/ 

1935 

97.0 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1936 

92.7 

96.5 

96.1 

ioii.1 

1937 

100.6 

96.6 

10U.1 

96.0 

1938 

99.  h 

98.U 

101.0 

99.0 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19140 

101.7 

99.5 

102.2 

97.8 

19U1 

103.1 

97.3 

106.0 

9il.il 

19k2 

109.9 

98.6 

111.5 

89.7 

19U3 

103.6 

97.9 

105.8 

9U.5 

19UU 

108.7 

95.6 

113.7 

87.9 

19U5 

108.0 

95.  h 

113.2 

88.3 

19U6 

112.9 

96.2 

117.i1 

85-2 

19  U7 

110.0 

96.2 

nil. 3 

87.5 

19U8 

113.  il 

9U.8 

119.6 

83.6 

19U9 

116.9 

9U.1 

12i*.2 

80.5 

1950 

121.1 

92.7 

130.6 

76.5 

11/  Eastara  Dairy  Area  lneludes  the  following  States:  Connecticut,  Massaohuaetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Production 

fisplojment 

Output  per 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requlreaents 

Workers  per  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont'd. 

0. 

Western  Dairy  Area 

11/ 

1935 

90.7 

105.5 

86.0 

116.3 

1936 

79.9 

105.6 

75.7 

132.2 

1937 

93.1 

102.6 

90.7 

110.2 

1938 

95.8 

102.2 

93.7 

106.7 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

10l*.l 

100.8 

103.3 

96.8 

191*1 

101*.  7 

99.1* 

105.3 

91*.  9 

19l*2 

111*.  6 

99.2 

115.5 

86.6 

19l*3 

111.5 

98.3 

113.1* 

88.2 

19UU 

112.5 

96.8 

116.2 

86.0 

19 1*5 

116.6 

91*. 2 

123.8 

80.8 

19U6 

116. 7 

96.8 

120.6 

82.9 

191*7 

110.3 

96.1* 

Ill4.l1 

87.1* 

191*8 

115.6 

95.9 

120.5 

83.O 

191*9 

119.9 

93.6 

128.1 

78.1 

1950 

117.0 

90.6 

129.1 

77.1* 

i£/  Western  Dairy  Area  lneludee  the  follevlng  Stateat  Michigan,  Minnesota,  end 
Wisconsin. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Production 

Euplojrasnt 

Output  per 
worker 

Cbit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  wit 

rv. 

AGRICULTURE  Coat'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont'd. 

d. 

Eastern  Cotton  Area 

12/ 

1935 

105.1* 

106.7 

98.8 

101.2 

1936 

10li.  8 

105.1 

99.7 

100.3 

1937 

129.0 

102.1* 

126.0 

79.1* 

1938 

107.2 

99.2 

108.1 

92.5 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

105.9 

97.9 

108.2 

92.U 

19U. 

90.9 

91*.  6 

96.1 

10U.1 

19l*2 

103.7 

96.7 

107.2 

93.2 

19U3 

108.6 

95.2 

11U.1 

87.7 

19hh 

111.2 

92.3 

120.5 

83.0 

19hS 

108.1* 

89.8 

120.7 

82.8 

191*6 

103.8 

90.6 

111*.  6 

870 

19U7 

107.7 

92.1 

116.9 

85.5 

19U8 

118.3 

91.2 

129.7 

77.1 

191*9 

107.6 

88.9 

121.0 

82.6 

1950 

101.5 

83.2 

122.0 

82.0 

13/  Eastern  Cotton  Area 
South  Carolina. 

lnoludss  the  following  State »t  Alabama, 

Georgia,  and 

1*2 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 


PRODUCTIVITY, 

AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

1939  -  100 

IN  SELECTED 

INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

Tear 

Production 

Employment 

Output  per 
worker 

felt 

Labor  Requirements 

'Workers  per  unii 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont ' d. 

a. 

Delta  Cotton  Area 

14/ 

1935 

79.6 

10 1*.  2 

76.1* 

130.9 

1936 

98.6 

103.6 

95.2 

105.1 

1937 

130.0 

101*.  7 

121*.  2 

80.5 

1938 

103.3 

101.5 

101.8 

98.3 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100  oO 

100.0 

19U0 

92.3 

100.5 

91.8 

108.9 

191*1 

95.8 

98.1 

97.7 

102.1* 

19l*2 

109.1* 

95.1 

115.0 

86.9 

191*3 

99.5 

91*.  3 

105.5 

9l*.  8 

191*1* 

103.2 

90.2 

11U.1* 

87.I* 

191*5 

92.5 

86.3 

107.2 

93.3 

191*6 

82.5 

89.8 

91.9 

108.8 

191*7 

90.0 

87.1* 

103.0 

97.1 

191*8 

122.2 

87.2 

11*0.1 

71.1* 

19l*9 

101.0 

85-9 

117.6 

85.0 

1950 

93.9 

83.9 

111.9 

89.1* 

14/  Delta  Cotton  Aran  lnoludaa  tha  following  States:  Arkansas, Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 
PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Produet Ion 

Bnployment 

Output  per 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont ' d. 

> 

r. 

Western  Cotton  Area 

25/ 

1935 

98.0 

101.2 

96.8 

103.3 

1936 

87.1* 

101.1* 

86.2 

116.0 

1937 

126.2 

99.9 

126.3 

79.2 

1938 

105.1 

98.9 

106.3 

91*.  1 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

115.1 

95.8 

120.1 

83.2 

19U1 

107.0 

93.9 

lll*.0 

87.8 

191*2 

116.1* 

95.2 

122.3 

81.8 

191*3 

107.8 

92.5 

116.5 

85.8 

19l*l* 

111*.  3 

89.2 

128.1 

78.0 

191*5 

93.8 

87.1 

107.7 

92.9 

191*6 

91.7 

89.6 

102.3 

97.7 

19l*7 

110.0 

90.7 

121.3 

82.5 

191*8 

103.5 

90.5 

lll*.l* 

87.1* 

191*9 

11*2.0 

86.2 

161*.  7 

60. 7 

1950 

106.2 

81.3 

130.6 

76.6 

1$/  Western  Cotton  Area  iaoludes  the  following  States:  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 


PRODUCTIVITY, 

AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN 

1939  -  100 

SELECTED 

INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

Taar 

Production 

Bsplojnont 

Output  par 
workor 

flhlt 

Labor  Roqulrsnonts 

Workers  par  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont' 

d. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas  Cont'd. 

«. 

SMall  Grain  iroa  16/ 

193$ 

103.2 

105.7 

97.6 

102.1i 

1936 

730 

103.8 

70.6 

Ull.6 

1937 

89.1 

98.9 

90.1 

111.0 

1938 

10U.0 

99.0 

105.1 

95.2 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

113.0 

101.2 

111.7 

89.6 

191a 

133.I1 

102.1 

130.7 

76.5 

19h2 

159*3 

102.5 

155.  u 

61u3 

19li3 

153.3 

101.6 

150.9 

66.3 

19Ut 

161.5 

100.1 

161.3 

62.0 

19U5 

153.2 

98.3 

155.8 

ol|.  2 

I9I46 

II16.I 

101.9 

lll3.k 

69.7 

19U7 

136.5 

lOli.  2 

132.9 

75.2 

19ii8 

153.0 

102.0 

150.0 

66.7 

19U9 

133.0 

96.3 

138.1 

72.1i 

1950 

lli9.8 

93.3 

160.6 

62.3 

i£/  &m11  Grata  into,  inoladas  ths  following  State»i  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Production 

Kaplojment 

Output  per 
worker 

Obit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  wilt 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont'd. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont '  d. 

h. 

Middle  Eastern  Area 

22/ 

1935 

89.2 

107.0 

83.i1 

120.0 

1936 

82.7 

105.5 

78.  a 

127.6 

1937 

102.8 

103.6 

99.2 

100.8 

1938 

92.1 

102.9 

89.5 

111.7 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

98.0 

100.3 

97.7 

102.3 

19  la 

95.5 

95.7 

99.8 

100.2 

1912 

10$.  h 

95.3 

110.6 

90. li 

19U3 

99.6 

95.0 

10U.8 

95.li 

19Uk 

111.2 

93.2 

119.3 

83.8 

19U5 

108.9 

90.5 

120.3 

83.1 

19U6 

119.0 

93.7 

127.0 

78.7 

19U7 

llli.  9 

9I1.1 

122.1 

81.9 

19hb 

120.7 

93.3 

129.  li 

77.3 

19h9 

118.1 

91.2 

129.5 

77.2 

1950 

nU.  6 

87.2 

131.  h 

76.1 

Yf/  Middle  Eastern  Area  lneludes  the  following  States:  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Test  Virginia. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 


PRODUCTIVITY, 

AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
1939  -  100 

SELECTED 

INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

Tear 

Production 

teplojaent 

Output  per 
worker 

Obit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont 

•d. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas  1 

Cont ’ d. 

1.  Range  Area  18/ 

1935 

91.1 

106. 7 

85.1* 

117.1 

1936 

96.1 

109.2 

88.0 

113.6 

1937 

105.1 

106.0 

99.2 

100.9 

1938 

105.1 

101.1* 

IO3.6 

96.5 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19i*0 

107.8 

95.7 

112.6 

88.8 

191*1 

119.9 

99.6 

120.1* 

83.I 

191*2 

122.8 

99.3 

123.7 

80. 9 

19U3 

122.1 

98.9 

123.5 

81.0 

191*1* 

121.3 

96.1* 

125.8 

79.5 

19l*5 

120.5 

95.0 

126.8 

78.8 

191*6 

119.2 

95.0 

125.5 

79.7 

191*7 

128.5 

97.5 

131.8 

75.9 

191*8 

130.1* 

97.5 

133.7 

71*.  8 

191*9 

11*2.6 

97.1 

11*6.9 

68.1 

1950 

129.1* 

93.9 

137.8 

♦ 

72.6 

18/  Rang*  Area  includes  the  following  States:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 


INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN -HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Taar 

Production 

Bsplojmant 

Output  par 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont’d. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont’d. 

J.  Northwestern  Area 

13/ 

1935 

95.0 

91.8 

100.2 

99.8 

1936 

95.0 

96. 1* 

96.5 

101.5 

1937 

96.6 

93.8 

105.3 

91.9 

1938 

100.9 

95.8 

105.3 

91.9 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19U0 

103.5 

98.1 

105.2 

95.1 

19U. 

109.8 

97.6 

112.3 

89.1 

19l2 

112.0 

99.1 

113.0 

88.5 

19U3 

112.0 

98.1 

111.  2 

87.6 

19ll 

115.3 

98.li 

117.2 

85.3 

1915 

113.7 

96.9 

117.3 

85.2 

1916 

116.6 

98.7 

118.1 

81.6 

19l7 

112.8 

100.3 

112.5 

86.9 

19U8 

112.8 

98.4 

111.6 

87.2 

19U9 

112.9 

93.1 

121.3 

82.5 

1950 

111.  7 

90.3 

127.0 

78.7 

I9/  Northwestern  Area  Includes  the  following  States:  Idaho,  Oragon,  and 
Washington. 
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INDEXES  OF  PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  MAN-HOURS, 

PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  Cont'd. 

1939  -  100 


Tear 

Production 

teplojm«nt 

Oat put  par 
worker 

Unit 

Labor  Requirements 

Workers  per  unit 

IV. 

AGRICULTURE  Cont 

•d. 

2.  Agriculture  by  Areas 

Cont' d. 

k.  California 

1935 

85.9 

91*.  9 

90.5 

110.5 

1936 

86.0 

95.2 

92.1* 

106.2 

1937 

103-7 

99.7 

10l*.0 

96.1 

1938 

97.2 

99.1* 

97.8 

102.3 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19 1*0 

101.9 

97.0 

105.1 

95.2 

191*1 

102.6 

100.3 

102.3 

97.8 

19h2 

103.9 

103.7 

100.2 

99.8 

19U3 

108.2 

105.0 

103.0 

97.0 

191*1* 

113.8 

105.1* 

108.0 

92.6 

191*5 

115.6 

105.1* 

109.7 

91.2 

191*6 

125.3 

105.7 

118.5 

81*.  1* 

191*7 

126.5 

109.0 

116.1 

86.2 

19U8 

126.1 

110.0 

111*.  6 

87.2 

191*9 

135.1 

109.1* 

123.5 

81.0 

1950 

132.7 

101*.  7 

126.7 

78.9 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

GENERAL 


The  material  in  this  public at ion  is  a  summary  of 
the  statistics  in  the  individual  reports  issued  regularly 
by  the  Bureau's  Branch  of  General  Productivity  Measurements 
of  the  Division  of  Productivity  and  Technological  Develop¬ 
ments.  For  more  detailed  statistics  and  information  on  the 
methods  of  computing  these  indexes,  as  veil  as  for  analyses 
of  the  factors  causing  the  changes  in  productivity,  see  the 
individual  industry  reports. 

In  general  the  following  procedures  were  used  in 
compiling  these  series:  The  production  indexes  were  computed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  data  furnished  by 
other  government  and  private  agencies  mentioned  below.  The 
production  worker  employment  indexes  are  based  on  series 
compiled  by  the  Division  of  Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These  production  worker 
indexes  are  derived  from  a  sample  showing  the  percent  change 
for  identical  establishments  in  overlapping  two-month  periods. 
They  generally  cover  only  production  and  related  workers  and 
exclude  salaried  officers,  superintendents,  other  supervisory 
employees,  and  professional  and  technical  employees.  The 
man-hour  indexes  were  computed  from  the  employment  indexes 
the  corresponding  BLS  series  on  average  weekly  hours . 

The  production  and  employment  indexes  for  the  manufacturing 
industries  have  for  the  most  part  been  adjusted  to  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  1939  and  I9U7  Census  of  Manufactures.  Any 
deviations  from  the  above  procedures  are  noted  in  the 
technical  note  for  the  respective  industry. 

The  indexes  of  nan-hours  per  unit  and  production 
workers  per  unit  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  indexes  of 
man-hours  and  employment,  respectively,  by  the  appropriate 
production  measure.  Unless  a  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
made  below,  the  data  used  to  compute  the  indexes  of  man-hours 
and  unit  man-hour  requirements  include  man-hours  paid  for  but 
not  worked  --  vacations,  call-ins,  etc.  It  is  not  possible 
to  eliminate  from  these  indexes  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
proportion  such  man-hours  bear  to  total  man-hours,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  necessary  adjustment  would  be  small. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  combine  the  indexes  for  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  to  obtain  a  series  for 
"all  manufacturing,"  since  data  for  a  number  of  basic  industries 
are  not  now  available. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Beet  Sugar  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  2063) 

The  indexes  for  the  beet  sugar  industry  are  on  a 
fiscal -year  basis  (March  through  February)-  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  a  complete  production  cycle  for  each  12 -month  period. 

Production 

The  sugar  production  index  is  compiled  from  data 
for  the  aggregate  output  of  beet  sugar,  raw  value,  obtained 
from  the  monthly  "Sugar  Statistics"  releases  compiled  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  reports  received  from  sugar  beet 
processors.  Molasses  and  beet  pulp  are  excluded  from  the  index. 
Their  omission  from  the  index  is  probably  of  little  significance, 
since  the  production  of  beet  sugar  end  of  sugar  byproducts  is 
essentially  a  joint  operation  and  the  additional  labor  needed 
to  process  the  byproducts  is  relatively  small.  The  beets  sliced 
index  is  based  on  a  special  series  representing  total  tonnage 
sliced  in  each  fiscal  year.  The  series  is  derived  from  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration  crop  year  data  which  have  been 
adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  sugar  production  series  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  crop  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  from  the 
year  in  which  it  is  planted  to  the  year  in  which  it  is  harvested. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Industries  Group  (S.I.C.  Industry  Nos. 

2031,  2032,  2033  (including  canned  poultry  products  from 

S.I.C.  2015),  2034,  2035,  and  2037) 

Production 

For  the  production  index  the  products  of  the  various 
canning  and  preserving  industries  have  been  combined  into  two 
major  components:  (a)  canned,  preserved,  and  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  (b)  canned  and  cured  fish.  The  production 
index  is  an  arithmetic  mean,  with  1939  man-hour  weights,  of 
the  production  indexes  for  the  two  components. 

The  index  for  canned,  preserved,  and  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  1939-50  is  a  weighted  arithmetic  mean  of 
indexes  for:  (l)  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables; 

(2)  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  butters;  (3)  salad 
dressing;  and  (4)  quick  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  Weights 
used  to  combine  the  four  series  are  1939  employment  as  report¬ 
ed  in  the  1939  Census. 


The  production  index  for  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  19 39 -45  is  based  on  the  output  of  3^ 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  soups,  and  6  dried  fruits;  for 
I9I4.5-49  on  33  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  6  dried  fruits. 
The  1950  figure  is  based  on  preliminary  data  for  32  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  6  dried  fruits.  The  output  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  measured  in  cases;  production  of 
dried  fruits  is  measured  in  pounds.  These  quantities  are 
weighted  by  estimates  of  1939  unit  values  added  by  manufac¬ 
ture  derived  from  the  1939  Census  of  Manufactures.  Annual 
data  were  obtained  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

The  production  index  for  preserves,  jams,  and 
jellies  is  based  on  unweighted  production  data,  measured  in 
millions  of  cases,  as  reported  in  Western  Canner  and  Packer 
magazine.  The  production  index  for  salad  dressing  is  an 
unweighted  measure  based  on  statistics  on  the  number  of 
gallons  produced.  The  statistics  were  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  years  1939-49 
and  from  Western  Canner  and  Packer  for  1950 . 

The  index  for  quick  frozen  foods  is  based  on  the 
commercial  pack  of  23  products  combined  with  1944  unit-value- 
added  weights.  Production  data  (expressed  in  pounds)  are 
from  Western  Canner  and  Packer  and  from  figures  published 
•by  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers. 

For  canned  and  cured  fish  the  production  index  for 
the  period  1939-49  was  derived  from  production  statistics  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Interior,  for  8  canned  seafood  products  (measured  in 
standard  cases)  weighted  with  1944  unit  labor  costs.  For 
I95O ,  7  products  were  used. 


Cement  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  3241) 

Production 

The  production  index  for  1939 "49  is  based  on  four 
series,  three  representing  successive  stages  in  the  production 
and  shipment  of  port land  cement  - -  production  of  Portland 
cement  clinker,  production  of  finished  portland  cement,  and 
shipment  of  portland  cement  —  and  a  fourth  series  for  the 
output  of  finished  masonry,  natural  and  puzzolan  cement.  The 
1950  production  figure  was  estimated  from  data  for  portland 
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cement  only.  The  three  portland  cement  series  were  weighted 
by  the  estimated  proportion  of  total  labor  consumed  in  the 
operation  associated  with  each  series  —  production  of 
clinker,  including  quarrying;  clinker  grinding;  and  bagging 
and  loading  cement. 

Man-hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  for  1939-49  is  based  on  a 
series  of  Employment  and  Injuries  in  Mineral  Industries 
published  in  the  Minerals  Yearbook.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
preliminary  estimate  was  used  for  1950. 

Adjustment  to  the  1947  Census 

Statistics  on  production  have  not  been  adjusted  to 
the  levels  shown  in  the  1939  and  1947  Census  of  Manufactures 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  did  not  collect  commodity 
statistics  on  cement  in  1939o  No  adjustment  was  made  in  the 
labor  data  because  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Mines  series  are 
not  comparable.  The  Hydraulic  Cement  Industry,  as  defined 
in  the  Census,  excludes  quarries  connected  with  cement  mills, 
whereas  the  Bureau  of  Mines  data,  on  which  the  BLS  series  is 
based,  includes  labor  employed  in  quarries  connected  with 
cement  plants. 


Clay  Construction  Products  Industries  Group  (s.I.C.  Industry 

Nos.  3251  and  3254) 

Production 

The  production  index  for  the  group  is  a  harmonic  mean 
of  separate  production  indexes  for  the  Brick  and  Hollow 
Structural  Tile  Industry  and  the  Clay  Sewer  Pipe  and  Kindred 
Products  Industry,  weighted  with  current  year  man-hours.  The 
index  for  the  brick  and  hollow  tile  segment  for  1939-46  is 
based  on  quantity  statistics  for  6  product  classes,  weighted 
with  1939  unit  values.  The  product  classes  are  unglazed  brick, 
glazed  brick,  glazed  hollow  facing  tile,  unglazed  hollow 
facing  tile  and  vitrified  paving  brick,  measured  in  thousands 
of  units;  and  unglazed  structural  tile,  measured  in  short  tons. 
The  index  for  1947-50  excludes  vitrified  paving  brick,  for  which 
data  were  not  available,  and  glazed  brick,  production  of  which 
was  virtually  discontinued.  Except  for  February  1941  —  Sep¬ 
tember  1942,  the  index  was  constructed  from  production  data 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Census  of 
Manufactures,  1939;  the  Annual  Census:  1940,  Clay  Products 
(including  Pottery  and  Porcelain  Ware),  Nonclay  Refractorie"s, 


and  Sand  Fire  Brick;  and  the  monthly  Facts  for  Industry 
series,  Clay  Construction  Products.  For  February  19^1  - 
September  1942,  production  was  estimated  from  data  on 
monthly  shipments  and  stocks  published  in  the  Current 
Statistical  Service  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  a 
sample  of  identical  plants  in  overlapping  2 -month 
intervals . 


The  index  for  the  sewer  pipe  component  is  based 
on  unweighted  production  data  for  tonnage  of  sewer  pipe 
produced.  The  sources  of  data  for  sewer  pipe  for  1939, 
I9U0,  and  1943  through  1948  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
brick  industry.  The  index  for  1941  and  1942  was  completed 
by  means  of  estimates  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Civilian  Production  Administration. 

Employment  and  Fan -Hours 

The  indexes  of  employment  and  man-hours  for  the 
group  for  years  prior  to  1947  are  based  on  totals  derived 
from  unpublished  BLS  series  for  the  brick  and  the  sewer 
pipe  industries.  Adequate  employment  series  for  the 
individual  industries  for  the  years  between  1939  and  1947 
are  not  available.  Beginning  with  1947,  the  employment 
series  for  the  group  and  for  the  two  industries  are  the 
regularly  published  BLS  series. 


Coke  Industries  Group  (S.I.C.  Industry  Nos  .  2931  and  2932) 


Production 

The  production  index  for  the  coke  group  is  a 
harmonic  mean,  with  changing  man-hour  weights,  of  the 
production  indexes  for  the  Beehive  Coke  Ovens  Industry 
and  the  Byproduct  Coke  Ovens  Industry. 

The  production  measure  for  beehive  coke  for 
1939-49  was  derived  from  aggregates  for  the  quantities 
of  coke  produced  and  the  coke  equivalent  of  recovered 
breeze.  The  production  index  for  byproduct  coke  was 
derived  from  aggregates  for  the  quantities  of  coke 
produced  and  the  coke  equivalents  of  recovered  coke-oven 
gas,  tar,  and  light  oil. 

The  man-hour  weights  and  the  production 
statistics  are  based  on  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  its  annual  report  on  Coke-Oven  Accidents  in  the 


United  States  and  in  the  Minerals  Yearbook.  Data  for 
1950  are  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

No  adjustment  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
has  been  made  for  the  product  data,  because  commodity 
statistics  on  coke  were  not  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  for  1939* 

Employment  and  Man-Hours 

The  employment  indexes  for  the  years  1939-^9 
for  each  industry  and  for  the  two  industries  combined 
are  based  on  data  for  man  shifts  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Data  for  1950  are  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 


Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry 
"  No.  2023}  1/ 

Production 

The  production  index  1939-50  is  based  on  statis¬ 
tics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
made  available  in  the  annual  publication  Production  of 
Manufactured  Dairy  Products.  Unweighted  indexes  for  the 
aggregate  poundage  of  2  major  groups  of  products  --  liquid 
products  and  dry  products  —  were  combined  with  1939  total 
value  weights  derived  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 
These  2  categories  encompass  16  classes  of  products  shown 
separately  by  BAE  for  1939-^*  Dry  ice  cream  mix,  a  new 
product  first  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  I9U3, 
was  added  to  the  dry -products  group  beginning  with  19^3* 

The  annual  production  series  for  the  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  industry  was  adjusted  to  levels  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1939  ancl  I9V7. 
The  levels  were  based  on  indexes  of  quantities  '!made  in 
the  industry"  (i.e.  Census  Industry  No.  2023  and  Census 
Industry  No.  k-023  less  fluid  milk  distribution)  of  three 


1 J  The  industry  has  been  Interpreted  as  including  the  milk  concen¬ 

trating  departments  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  as  rail  as  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  concentrated  milk  products  but  not  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream.  The  BLS  Industry,  therefore.  Is  similar  to  the  I939 
Census  Industry  rather  than  the  1^47  Census  industry. 


groups  of  products  —  (1)  liquid  products:  canned  and 
bulk  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  (2)  dried  products 
and  (3)  ice  cream  mix  and  ice  milk  mix  —  each  weighted 
with  1939  total  values.  (Because  a  considerable  amount 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  made  in  establish¬ 
ments  classified  in  other  industries,  in  order  to  insure 
greater  comparability  between  the  production,  production 
worker  and  man-hour  series,  only  the  quantity  "made  in 
the  industry"  was  used.) 

For  the  1947  Census  adjustment,  the  quantity 
"made  in  the  industry"  was  estimated  as  follows:  (1) 

For  each  of  the  three  product  groups,  the  percentage  of 
the  value  of  product  "made  in  the  industry"  to  the 
total  "wherever  made"  was  computed  from  published  Census 
figures.  (2)  These  percentages  were  applied  to  the 
group  totals  for  quantity  "wherever  made."  The  "where - 
ever  made"  quantity  figures  are  those  published  in  the 
1947  Census  of  Manufactures  with  the  exception  of  the 
bulk  products  of  the  liquid  group.  For  the  bulk 
products.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  quantity 
figures  were  used  because  the  Census  quantity  data 
contain  duplication. 

For  each  of  the  three  groups  in  1939 >  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  was  derived  from  data  published  in 
the  1939  Census  of  Manufactures  volume  with  the  exception 
of  figures  for  the  following  constituent  products  which 
were  estimated  from  unpublished  data  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  sweetened  condensed  milk  case 
goods,  condensed  and  evaporated  buttermilk,  and  concen¬ 
trated  skim  milk  for  animal  feed.  Because  data  were  not 
available  on  the  quantity  of  dried  and  powdered  cream 
"made  in  the  industry,"  the  "wherever  made"  figures  were 
used.  Dry  ice  cream  mix  data  for  1939  are  available 
only  in  terms  of  value.  This  product  was  classified  in 
the  Special  Dairy  Products  Industry  in  1939?  whereas  in 
1947,  the  product  was  reported  in  gallons  and  included 
with  liquid  ice  cream  mix.  An  estimate  of  the  1939 
production  of  dry  ice  cream  mix  (liquid  equivalent)  was 
made  by  dividing  the  value  of  dry  ice  cream  mix  by  the 
1939  unit  value  per  pound  of  liquid  ice  cream  mix  "made 
in  the  industry"  and  applying  a  conversion  factor  of 
9.1  pounds  per  gallon. 

Employment 

The  employment  series  is  that  regularly  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  series  was  adjusted 


to  levels  indicated  "by  the  1939  and  19^7  Census  of 
Manufactures  after  adjusting  the  19^7  Census  employ¬ 
ment  figures  to  make  them  comparable  to  those  of  the 
1939  Census  industry.  The  Condensed  and  Evaporated 
Milk  Industry  as  published  in  the  1939  Census  of 
Manuf ac ture a ,  included  both  condenseries  vhich  did 
not  engage  in  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  the 
condensery  departments  of  establishments  which 
engage  in  both  the  fluid  milk  and  milk  concentrating 
business.  For  the  year  19^7  the  Census  Bureau 
published  employment  figures  for  two  concentrated 
milk  industries  --  Industry  2023,  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  concentrated  milk 
products  but  not  engaged  in  house-to-house  distri¬ 
bution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream;  and  Industry  h023f 
condenseries  which  engaged  in  house-to-house  distri¬ 
bution  in  addition  to  manufacturing.  The  I9U7 
production  worker  estimate  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  value  per  employee  would  be  the  same  in 
condenseries  which  did  not  engage  in  fluid  milk 
distribution  (Census  Industry  2023)  and  in  concen¬ 
trating  departments  of  establishments  which  engaged 
in  both  the  concentrated  milk  and  fluid  milk 
businesses  (part  of  Census  Industry  U023).  To 
obtain  a  I9U7  estimate  for  production  workers 
comparable  to  the  figure  for  the  1939  industry,  the 
19^7  Census  figure  for  value  added  by  manufacture 
for  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing 
concentrated  milk  products,  but  not  engaged  in  fluid 
milk  distribution,  plus  the  value  added  figure  for 
the  condensery  departments  of  fluid  milk  distributors 
was  divided  by  value  added  per  employee  for  Census 
Industry  2023. 


Confectionery  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  2071) 
Production 

The  annual  production  indexes  are  based  on 
data  published  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce's  annual  report,  Confectionery  Sales  and 
Distribution,  on  pounds  of  candy  sold  by  groups  of 
identical  establishments  in  overlapping  2-year  periods. 
The  annual  data  were  adjusted  to  exclude  package  goods, 
bar  goods,  etc.,  made  by  establishments  classified  as 
chocolate  and  cocoa  products  manufacturers.  The  sample, 


however,  does  include  solid  chocolate  bars  and  similar 
items  (generally  considered  products  of  the  Chocolate 
and  Cocoa  Products  Industry)  provided  they  are  made  by 
confectionery  manufacturers.  The  products  were  grouped 
into  8  product  classes,  weighted  with  their  respective 
average  unit  sales  values  (dollar  per  pound)  in  1939> 
and  combined  into  an  aggregative  chain  index  of  the 
physical  volume  of  sales.  The  product  classes  are: 
plain  and  fancy  package  goods;  solid  chocolate  and 
chocolate  covered  bulk  confectionery;  other  bulk 
confectionery;  molded  chocolate  candy  bars;  chocolate 
covered  candy  bars;  other  candy  bars;  5-  and  10-cent 
packages;  and  penny  goods.  The  index  for  1950  Is  based 
on  unweighted  figures  for  total  pounds  of  candy  sold 
and  is  preliminary. 

The  annual  production  series  was  adjusted  to 
levels  indicated  by  the  1939  and  I9U7  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures  for  the  above  product  classes,  excluding  solid 
chocolate  bulk  and  bar  goods.  The  product  classes  were 
weighted  by  their  respective  1939  uait  sales  values. 
These  classifications  agree  with  those  published  in  the 
I9U7  Census  of  Manufactures.  The  product  breakdown  in 
the  1939  Census ,  however,  was  not  comparable  and  it  was 
necessary  to  distribute  the  total  poundage  reported  to 
the  Census  in  1939  on  the  basis  of  the  ratios  shown  in 
the  annual  report.  Confectionery  Sales  and  Distribution. 


Flour  and  Other  Grain-Mill  Products  Industry  (S.I.C. 

Industry  No.  20^1) 

Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  an  unweighted 
series  representing  total  consumption  of  wheat  ground 
for  regular  flour  and  for  granular  flour. 

Data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Facts 
for  Industry  series  M16A,  Flour  Milling  Products . 

The  reported  figures  on  wheat  ground  for  regular  flour 
have  been  adjusted  to  represent  complete  coverage  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Data  on  wheat  ground  for  granular 
flour  cover  only  the  reporting  mills,  but  since  most 
granular  flour  has  been  produced  in  the  larger  mills 
which  report  to  the  Census  regularly,  the  data  may  be 
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accepted  as  complete.  Granular  flour  was  made  in  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  only  during  the  years  19^3  through 
I9I+5.  Although  the  production  measure  does  not  include 
grains  other  than  wheat,  the  proportion  of  wheat  to  all 
grains  has  been  extremely  stable  in  the  past.  Therefore, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  trend  of  wheat  millings  ade¬ 
quately  represents  the  trend  for  all  millings. 


Glass  Containers  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  3221) 


Production 

The  production  index  for  containers  is  based 
upon  the  following  9  classes  of  products,  combined  with 
1939  unit-value  weights:  narrow  neck,  food;  wide  mouth, 
food;  pressed  food  ware  (includes  packers'  tumblers  and 
domestic  fruit  jars  and  jelly  glasses);  beverage  bottles 
(nonalcoholic  pressure  and  nonpressure  ware);  beer 
bottles  (returnable  and  nonretumable) ;  liquors  (includes 
wines  and  cordials);  medicinal  and  toiletry  containers; 
general  purpose  containers  (chemical,  household,  and 
industrial);  and  milk  bottles.  The  production  data  for 
containers  for  1939- ^5  are  from  unpublished  records 
available  at  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Beginning  with 
19^5 y  the  data  are  from  the  Census  Bureau  Facts  for 
Industry  series.  Glass  Containers.  For  the  period  1944- 
49,  production  data  for  4  classes  of  products  (narrow- 
neck,  food;  wide  mouth,  food;  medicinal  and  toiletry;  and 
general  purpose)  were  estimated  from  the  total  production 
for  the  major  classes  "narrow  neck,  general  use"  and 
"wide  mouth,  general  use"  and  the  distribution  of  shipments 
among  the  classes  of  products  included  in  these  categories. 
Beginning  with  1950,  the  production  data  for  2  classes  of 
products  (wide  mouth,  food;  and  pressed  food  ware)  were 
combined. 

Employment  and  Man-Hours 

The  labor  series  were  derived  for  1939  and 
19^1-1^7  from  a  special  tabulation  of  data  available  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  interpolated  for  1940 
by  the  use  of  the  published  series  for  the  glass  products 
group  which  includes  the  tableware  component.  The  labor 
data  for  1947-50  is  that  regularly  published  by  BLS. 


Hosiery  Industries  Group  (S.I.C.  Industry  Nos.  2251  and 
2252) 
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Production 

The  production  index  for  total  hosiery  is  a 
harmonic  mean  of  production  measures  for  full-fashioned 
and  seamless  hosiery  weighted  with  current  year  man¬ 
hours  in  each  industry.  The  production  series  for  each 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  hosiery  Industry  were  adjust¬ 
ed  to  levels  indicated  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
1939  and  I9U7. 

The  production  index  for  full-fashioned 
hosiery  is  based  on  the  unweighted  aggregate  output  of 
women's  full-fashioned  hose.  No  account  was  taken  of, 
nor  was  adjustment  made  for,  changes  in  the  materials 
used  or  changes  in  the  construction  of  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  such  as  variations  in  the  weight  of  yarns 
used  or  the  number  of  threads  per  inch. 

The  index  of  production  for  the  seamless 
industry  was  derived  from  production  data  for  four 
product  groups  weighted  with  estimates  of  labor  cost 
per  unit  in  19^.  The  four  product  groups  included  in 
the  production  measure  are:  woman's  seamless  (includ¬ 
ing  misses'  ribbed  hose);  cotton  and  woolen  bundle 
goods;  men' 8  socks  (including  men's  seamless  half -hose, 
slack  socks ,  crew  socks,  and  athletic  socks);  anklets, 
and  children's  and  infants'  socks,  and  hose  (including 
men' 8,  women's,  children's,  infants’  anklets;  women's 
slack  and  crew  socks;  boys',  misses',  and  children's 
seamless  hose,  slack  socks  and  crew  socks;  and  Infants' 
seamless  hose  and  anklets).  The  weights  were  obtained 
from  unpublished  data  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  total  labor  cost  (direct  and  indirect)  per 
pair  in  a  sample  of  companies  manufacturing  cotton 
seamless  hosiery. 

Production  data  for  both  full-fashioned  and 
seamless  hosiery  were  obtained  for  the  years  1939-50 
from  annual  reports  compiled  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufactures.  The 
Association  statistics  are  based  on  reports  received 
from  mills  representing  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  industry;  the  data  for  the  remainder  are  estimated 
by  the  Association. 


Employment  and  Man-Hours 


The  production  worker  employment  Index  for 
total  hosiery  Is  "based  on  the  currently  published  series 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  adjusted  to  levels  In¬ 
dicated  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  in  1939  and  19^7. 

Production  worker  employment  for  full-fashioned 
hosiery  and  seamless  hosiery  was  estimated  from  the 
Bureau's  adjusted  employment  total  for  both  Industries 
and  the  percentage  of  employment  in  each  branch  as  shown 
by  statistics  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  in  Condensed  Hosiery  Statistics. 

The  man-hour  indexes  were  computed  from  the 
employment  series  and  the  BIS  figures  on  average  weekly 
hours .  Average  weekly  hours  data  are  available  for 
total  hosiery  in  all  years,  but  for  individual  industries 
these  data  are  not  available  for  the  years  19^0  and 
19^1. 


Ice  Cream  Industry  2/ 


Production 

The  production  index  for  1939 “50  io  an  un¬ 
weighted  measure  based  on  total  gallons  of  ice  cream 
and  sherbet  produced  at  wholesale.  The  index  for  1950 
is  a  preliminary  estimate.  The  production  data  are 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
published  annually  in  Manufactured  Dairy  Products. 

For  wholesale  and  retail  ice  cream  production  BAE 
publishes  data  separately,  but  shows  only  the  total 
for  sherbet  production.  Sherbet  produced  at  wholesale 
was  estimated  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  so 
produced  was  the  same  as  for  ice  cream. 


2/  The  Ice  cream  Industry  as  defined  here  oonforms  ■with  the  1939 
Census  of  Manufactures  definition  for  the  ice  cream  industry  whioh  in¬ 
cluded  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ioe  cream, 
ioes,  and  other  frozen  desserts  including  the  ice  cream  manufacturing 
facilities  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream.  (The  1939  Census  industry  did  not  lnolude  employees  assigned 
by  these  establishments  to  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk.)  In  contrast 
the  definition  used  in  the  I947  Census  and  SIC  Industry  Number  2024 
exoludes  the  ioe  cream  made  by  establishments  engaged  in  fluid  milk  and 
oream  distribution  and  the  employees  assigned  by  these  establishments  to 
the  manufacture  of  ioe  oream. 
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The  annual  production  serieB  was  adjusted  to 
levels  indicated,  by  the  1939  and  1947  Census  of  Manu- 
factures,  for  ice  cream  "made  in  the  industry.  The 
quantity  "made  in  the  industry"  in  I9U7  was  estimated 
by  dividing  the  total  value  of  ice  cream  made  by 
establishments  which  were  primarily  ice  cream  producers, 
but  were  not  engaged  in  fluid  milk  distribution  (i,e. 
Industry  2024) ,  and  the  value  of  ice  cream  made  by 
fluid  milk  distributors  (Census  Industry  4024)  by  the 
average  unit  value  (per  gallon)  of  ice  cream  made  in  all 
industries . 

Employment 

The  production  worker  index  regularly  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  used  as  an  indicator 
of  year-to-year  trends  in  employment.  The  BIS  production 
worker  indexes  are  usually  adjusted  to  the  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction  worker  employment  indicated  by  the  1939  an<i  1947 
Census  of  Manufactures.  The  production  worker  figures  in 
the  two  Censuses,  however,  are  not  entirely  comparable 
for  the  Ice  Cream  Industry  due  to  some  differences  in  the 
reporting  of  distribution  workers  to  the  Census.  For 
ice  cream,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  use  Census 
figures  for  total  employees  in  order  to  adjust  the  BIS 
production  worker  index  for  trend  between  1939  1947 . 

The  use  of  Census  total  employee  figures  to  adjust  the 
BIS  production  worker  trend  from  1939  bo  1947  has  the 
effect  of  assuming  that  the  ratio  of  production  workers 
to  all  other  employees  did  not  change  between  1939  and 
1947. 


The  Census  Bureau  did  not  publish  comparable 
figures  for  total  employees  in  1939  and  1947  because  of 
changes  in  the  industry  definition  caused  by  the  reclassi¬ 
fication  of  establishments  engaged  in  both  the  production 
of  ice  cream  and  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream. 
The  "total  employee"  figures,  therefore,  had  to  be 
estimated  from  the  Census  data  a a  follows:  The  1939 
employment  level  is  based  on  the  figure  published  in  the 
I939  Census  of  Manufactures  volume  less  306  employees. 

This  adjustment  was  made  to  exclude  268  production  workers 
and  an  estimated  38  nonproduction  workers  employed  by 
establishments  that  were  primarily  retail  ice  cream  stores. 
The  1947  "total  employee"  estimate  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  value  added  per  employee  would  be  the  same  in 
both  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  ice  cream 
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production,  but  not  in  fluid  milk  distribution  (S.T.C. 
Industry  2024),  and  in  the  Ice  cream  manufacturing 
departments  of  fluid  milk  distributors.  The  published 
Census  figure  for  value  added  by  manufacturer  for 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  ice 
cream  but  not  engaged  in  milk  distribution  plus  the 
value-added  figure  for  the  ice  cream  departments  of 
fluid  milk  distributors  was  divided  by  value  added  per 
employee  for  Industry  2024  to  arrive  at  the  194-7 
estimate  of  total  employees. 


Malt  Liquors  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  2082) 

Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  (measured  in  barrels)  of  two  types  of  fermented 
malt  liquor  packs  --  case  goods,  and  barrels  and  kegs  - 
combined  with  1947  unit  value  weights  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Manufactures.  The  data  are  taken  from 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  publishes  only  a  total 
figure  for  production  but  gives  separate  figures  for 
"tax  paid  withdrawals"  of  malt  liquors  in  bottles  and 
cans  and  in  barrels  and  kegs.  The  production  total 
is  prorated  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  each 
class  to  the  total  is  the  same  for  total  production  as 
for  tax  paid  withdrawals.  For  the  years  1939-49,  tax 
paid  withdrawals  covered  between  93  and  percent  of 
total  production. 

Employment 

The  production  worker  index  regularly 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  used  as 
an  indicator  for  year-to-year  trends  in  employment. 

The  BLS  production  worker  indexes  are  usually  adjusted 
to  the  levels  of  production  worker  employment  as 
indicated  in  the  1939  and  1947  Census  of  Manufactures. 
The  production  worker  figures  in  the  two  censuses, 
however,  are  not  entirely  comparable  due  to  differences 
in  the  method  of  reporting  distribution  workers  to  the 
Census.  For  malt  liquors,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  Census  figures  for  total  employees  to  adjust  the 
BLS  production  worker  index  for  trend  between  1939  and 
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and  19^7.  The  use  of  Census  total  employee  figures  to 
adjust  the  BLS  production  worker  series  has  the  effect  of 
assuming  that  the  ratio  of  production  workers  to  all  other 
employees  did  not  change  between  1939  ^d  19^7 .  To  the 
extent  that  the  proportion  of  production  to  nonproduction 
workers  has  increased  (for  example  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  distribution  functions  from  the 
breweries  to  distributors),  the  trend  of  output  per 
employee  is  overstated. 


Paper  and  Pulp  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  Nos.  2611,  2612, 
and  2613) 

Production 

The  production  index  is  an  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
indexes  for  2  components  —  (a)  pulp  and  (b)  paper  and 
paperboard  --  weighted  with  1939  relative  man-hours  for 
each  industry.  The  indexes  are  based  on  data  published 
in  the  Census  Bureau  Facts  for  Industry  series  and  the 
Census  of  Manufactures . 

The  pulp  production  index  is  composed  of  6  classes 
of  wood  pulp  —  mechanical,  unbleached  sulfite;  bleached 
sulfite;  urib leached  sulfate;  bleached  sulfate;  and  soda  -- 
weighted  with  relative  man-hours  per  ton  in  1935*  The 
weights  were  computed  by  the  National  Research  Project  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  paper  and  paperboard  production  index  includes 
6  classes  of  paper  —  book  paper,  writing  paper,  newsprint 
and  similar  papers,  tissue,  wrapping  paper,  and  paperboard  -- 
weighted  with  relative  man-hours  per  ton.  Labor  require¬ 
ments  for  book  paper,  writing  paper,  newsprint  and  tissue 
paper,  for  unspecified  dates  in  the  early  1930's,  were 
presented  by  J.  P.  Hagenauer  in  "Labor  Cost  of  Production 
in  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,"  Paper  Trade  Journal, 

April  25,  1935,  page  36.  The  requirement  for  wrapping 
paper  is  an  average,  weighted  by  1929  production,  of 
figures  for  Southern  States  from  Hagenauer  and  for  Northern 
States  from  C.  W.  Boyce,  "Labor  Costs  and  Value  of  Paper 
Produced,"  Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News,  February  23, 

I935,  page  ^5^  The  requirement  for  paperboard  is  the 
average  of  monthly  figures  for  1935  supplied  by  the  National 
Paperboard  Association. 


The  production  indexes  for  each  component  were 
adjusted  separately  to  levels  indicated  by  the  1939  and 
19^7  Census  of  Manufactures .  The  Census  adjustment  for 
pulp  was  based  on  Census  data  for  8  classes  of  pulp  (the 
6  given  above  plus  2  miscellaneous  classes)  weighted 
with  relative  man-hour  weights.  The  Census  adjustment 
for  paper  was  based  on  the  7  classes  of  paper  (the  6 
given  above  and  building  paper)  weighted  with  the  relative 
man-hour  weights  mentioned  above. 


Primary  Smelting  and  Refining  of  Nonferrous  Metals  Group 

(Copper,  Lead/ and  Zinc)  (S .1  .C  .  Industry  Nos.  3331> 

3332,  and  3333) 

Production 

The  production  index  for  1939-50  is  based 
on  Bureau  of  Mines  output  statistics  combined  with 
1939  unit -value -added  weights.  The  weights  were 
derived  from  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  data  by  subtracting  estimates  of  before - 
processing  value  per  unit  from  the  respective  final 
average  price  per  unit.  For  the  years  1939_^9>  the  index 
is  based  on  production  at  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
primary  smelters  and  refineries,  of  the  following 
product  classes:  primary  copper  (smelter  and 
refinery  production  are  treated  separately),  secondary 
refined  primary  lead,  antimonial  lead,  secondary  lead, 
primary  zinc,  redistilled  secondary  zinc,  nickel,  gold 
from  ore,  gold  from  concentrates,  silver  from  ore, 
silver  from  concentrates,  sulfuric  acid  from  blend, 
sulfuric  acid  from  sulfur,  sulfuric  acid  from  copper 
smelters,  copper  sulfate,  and  cadmium.  The  1950  index 
is  baaed  on  preliminary  figures  for  primary  refined 
copper,  secondary  copper,  refined  primary  lead, 
antimonial  lead,  primary  zinc,  and  secondary  redistilled 
zinc .  The  production  index  was  not  adjusted  to  the 
levels  of  the  1939  and  19^7  Census  of  Manufactures, 
since  the  Census  did  not  compile  detailed  production 
data  in  1939- 

Employment  and  Man-Hours 

The  employment  and  man-hours  series  are  based 
on  unpublished  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for 
primary  smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 


for  the  years  prior  to  1947.  The  data  for  1947-50  are 
those  regularly  published  hy  BLS. 


Rayon  and  Other  Synthetic  Fibers  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry 
No.  2825) 

Production 

The  production  index  comprises  tvo  segments. 

The  I939-UO  segment  reflects  the  trend  for  rayon 
output  alone,  the  1940-50  segment  is  a  harmonic  mean  of 
separate  production  indexes  for  rayon  and  nylon,  weighted 
with  estimates  of  total  man-hours  required  for  each 
product  class  in  each  year.  The  index  for  the  rayon 
component  was  constructed  from  production  data  for  5 
denier  groups  of  acetate  yarn  (87  denier  and  less,  88-112 
denier,  113-137  denier,  138-162  denier,  163  denier  and 
over) ;  for  7  denier  groups  of  viscose  and  cuprammonium 
(the  first  4  denier  groups  listed  for  the  acetate  yarns 
plus  yarns  of  163-374  denier,  375-999  denier,  and  1000 
denier  and  over);  and  rayon  staple  fiber.  Each  group 
was  weighted  with  1939  values.  The  production  data  for 
rayon  are  compiled  by  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau  Inc. 
and  published  in  Rayon  Organon.  The  nylon  production 
index  is  prepared  from  confidential  data  for  total 
nylon  yarn  and  staple  fiber  production. 


Tobacco  Products  Industries  Group  (S.I.C.  Industry  Nos. 

2111,  2121,  and  2131) 

Production 

The  production  index  for  the  group  Is  a 
harmonic  mean  of  separate  production  indexes  for  the 
three  major  products  —  (l)  cigars,  (2)  cigarettes, 
and  (3)  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  The 
separate  indexes  were  weighted  with  estimates  of 
current  year  nan-hours  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
each  product. 

The  three  competent  production  indexes  are 
based  on  unweighted  series  for  the  aggregate  output  of  the 
following  types  of  production  (l)  large  cigars,  including 
large  cigars  made  in  bonded  warehouses;  (2)  large  and 
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small  cigarettes;  and  (3)  chewing  tobacco,  smoking 
tobacco,  and  snuff.  The  production  data  were  obtained 
for  the  years  1939~^9  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Preliminary  data 
for  1950  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue . 


The  current-year  man-hour  weights  used  in 
combining  the  three  production  indexes  were  derived 
as  follows:  man-hours  for  establishments  classified 
in  each  of  the  three  industries  were  obtained  from 
the  BLS  series  for  employment  and  average  weekly 
hours.  The  man-hour  series  for  the  Cigars  Industry 
was  used  as  weights  for  the  cigar  production  index, 
since  cigars  account  for  virtually  the  entire  output 
of  establishments  classified  in  the  Cigars  Industry. 
The  man-hours  figure  for  the  Cigarettes  Industry  had 
to  be  redistributed  between  "cigarettes"  and  "chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,"  since  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  is  made  in 
the  Cigarettes  Industry.  To  estimate  total  man-hours 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  snuff,  it  was  assumed  that  the  value  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  produced  per 
man-hour  was  the  same  for  that  part  of  the  output  made 
in  the  Cigarettes  Indus try  as  for  the  output  made  in 
the  home  industry.  On  the  basis  of  1939  and  I9V7 
Census  of  Manufactures  data,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of 
chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  made  in  the  Cigarettes  Industry 
to  that  made  In  the  Chewing  and  Smoking  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  Industry  was  computed  for  the  two  Census  years. 
The  ratios  were  applied  to  the  respective  BLS 
aggregates  for  man-hours  In  the  Cigarettes  Industry 
to  derive  an  estimate  of  man-hours  devoted  by  the 
Cigarettes  Industry  to  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  These  estimates  were  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  BLS  aggregates  for  man-hours  in  the 
Cigarettes  Industry  and  added  to  the  BLS  aggregates 
for  man-hours  In  the  Chewing  and  Smoking  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  Industry.  For  other  years,  no  information  was 
available  on  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  made  in  the 
Cigarettes  Industry.  Ratios  for  intercensal  years 
were  arrived  at  by  interpolating  the  differences 
between  the  1939  and  I9U7  ratios.  For  years  after 
19^7,  it  was  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  chewing 
tobacco  (in  terms  of  value)  made  in  the  Cigarettes 


Industry  remained  the  same  as  19^7 ,  and  thus  that  the 
man -hours  devoted  to  chewing  tobacco  production  in  the 
Cigarettes  Industry  remained  a  constant  proportion  of 
total  man -hour 8  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  estimates  of  man¬ 
hours  devoted  to  each  product  are  considered  adequate 
for  use  as  weights,  but  may  not  be  sufficiently 
reliable  for  the  derivation  of  separate  measures  of 
output  per  man-hour  for  cigarettes  and  for  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff. 


MINING 


Mining  Industries  Group 

The  indexes  beginning  with  1935  cover  the 
activities  of  6  of  the  Nation's  principal  mining 
activities,  which  together  employ  between  85  and  90 
percent  of  all  production  workers  in  the  mining  group 
of  industries.  The  activities  included  cover  the 
mining  of:  bituminous  coal;  anthracite;  copper;  iron; 
lead  and  zinc;  and  the  extraction  of  crude  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline.  Indexes  for  5  of 
the  6  activities  are  shown  separately.  The  series  for 
crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline 
were  not  considered  suitable  for  separate  publication. 
The  production  index  for  this  series  was  prepared  from 
production  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  annual  out¬ 
put  of  crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural 
gasoline,  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  and  other  products 
(condensate  kerosine,  "special  naptha,”  distillate  fuel 
oil,  etc.),  weighted  with  estimated  unit  man-hour  re¬ 
quirements  in  1939* 

The  series  for  1915-35  represent  almost  all 
mining  industries.  They  are  "based  on  an  index  prepared 
by  the  National  Research  Project  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  J/  The  NRP  indexes,  computed  on  the 
base  1929  =  100,  have  been  linked  to  the  BI5  series. 


j/  Production,  Employment  and  Productivity  In  the  Mineral  Extractive 
Industries,  1{SB0-1?38,  Vivian  G.  Spenoer,  National  Research  Project  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  June  l940o 


Production 


The  production  index  for  the  mining  group  for 
1935  to  date,  is  a  harmonic  mean  of  the  production 
indexes  for  the  6  component  segments  weighted  with 
current -year  man-hours.  The  index  of  usable  ore  was 
used  to  represent  iron  mining.  The  recoverable  metal 
indexes,  rather  than  those  based  on  ore,  were  vised  for 
the  nonferrous  mines  in  constructing  the  group  index. 

Employment 

The  employment  index  for  the  years  1939  to 
date  is  based  on  totals  for  the  6  component  activities. 

The  5  series  for  coal  and  ore  mining  were  obtained  from 
BIS  data.  The  totals  for  the  crude  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  natural  gasoline  series  are  based  on  data  from 
the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  for  1939>  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  19^0-41,  and  BIS  for  19^2  to  date.  The  1939 
figure  for  regular  producers  and  contractors  was  adjusted 
for  undercoverage  and  the  figures  for  other  years  for 
regular  producers  were  adjusted  to  include  estimates  for 
workers  employed  by  contractors  performing  oil  and  gas 
field  services. 

Man-Hours 

The  man-hours  index  for  the  years  1935  to  date 
is  based  on  totals  for  the  6  component  activities.  For 
a  description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  5  series  for  coal  and  ore  mining  see  the  technical 
notes  for  the  individual  industries.  The  series  for  crude 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  gasoline  covers  both  regular 
producers  and  contractors  performing  gas  and  oil  field 
services.  The  man-hour  figures  for  1939  were  obtained 
by  adjusting  for  undercoverage  the  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries  data  for  both  regular  producers  and  contractors. 
Man-hours  data  for  regular  producers  for  1935  are  based 
on  an  estimate  of  average  annual  hours  and  employment 
figures  from  the  1935  Census  of  Business;  for  1936-38 
and  19^0-iil,  from  Bureau  of  Mines  data;  and  for  19^2  to 
date,  from  BLS  employment  and  BIS  average  weekly  hours. 

The  man-hours  for  contract  workers  for  1935  are  a  NRP 
estimate;  for  1936-38,  estimates  of  man-hours  per  well 
drilled  were  obtained  by  interpolation  from  1935  and 
1939  data,  and  these  estimates  were  applied  to  Bureau  of 
Mines  annual  data  on  number  of  wells  drilled;  for  19^2 


to  date,  1939  man-hours  per  well  drilled  were  applied 
to  Bureau  of  Mines  annual  data  on  number  of  wells. 


Anthracite  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  1111) 

The  anthracite  mining  industry  includes  the 
mining  of  all  norib ituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
coverage  conforms  to  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 
definition.  Following  the  general  practice,  the 
mining  of  semianthracite  in  Sullivan  County  is  grouped 
with  anthracite  mining.  Operations  include  mining 
end  such  further  preparation  (sizing,  washing,  screen¬ 
ing,  etc . )  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable 
product.  Included  under  mining  are  underground  and 
strip  operations,  working  of  culm  banks,  and  dredging 
of  river  coal. 

Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  Bureau  of 
Mines  data  for  the  number  of  tons  of  marketable  coal 
produced,  adjusted  for  19^1-50  to  exclude  "bootleg" 
coal  sold  to  legitimate  operators  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  early  in  19^1.  "Bootleg"  coal,  except 
that  sold  to  legitimate  producers,  has  been  excluded 
from  the  annual  production  figures  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  is  excluded  from  the  production 
index.  Total  production  of  "bootleg"  coal  ranged 
from  6,300,000  tons  in  19^1  to  1,026,000  tons  in  19^5* 
Small  tonnages  of  "slush"  --  i.e.,  settlings  from  water 
used  in  cleaning  anthracite  —  have  also  been  excluded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  production  of  market¬ 
able  coal. 


Anthracite  constituted  99*9  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  products  of  the  industry  in  1939 > 
according  to  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Pro¬ 
duction  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fell  short  of 
the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  total  by  about  0.7 
percent . 

Employment 

The  employment  index  is  composed  of  two 
segments  linked  in  1939*  The  indexes  for  1935-39  are 
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the  BLS  series  adjusted  to  levels  indicated  by  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1935  and  1939-  The 
indexes  for  the  years  1939-50  are  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  BLS  series,  based  on  a  sample  shoving  the  per¬ 
cent  change  for  identical  establishments  in  overlapping 
2 -month  periods. 

The  employment  definition  adopted  —  average 
number  of  production  workers  employed  during  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  including  inactive  periods  —  is 
that  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
Since  anthracite  mining  ordinarily  is  characterized 
by  intermittent  operation,  other  employment  concepts 
such  as  the  average  number  of  workers  employed  on 
active  days  are  also  significant. 

Man-Hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  is  derived  from  the 
employment  series  and  the  BLS  series  for  average  weekly 
hours.  The  index,  based  on  operations  for  the  first 
2 -week  period  in  each  month,  has  been  adjusted  to 
represent  more  adequately  the  entire  year  in  19^3 >  19^5  > 
19^6,  and  19^9 >  vhen  major  strikes  occurred.  The  man¬ 
hour  index  for  months  in  which  strikes  occurred  has  been 
adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  production  for  the  entire  month 
to  estimated  production  for  the  month  at  the  rate 
attained  during  the  first  2  weeks. 


Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  Industries  (S.I.C.  Industry 

Nos.  1211  and  1212) 

The  two  industries,  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite,  as  reported  in  the  1939  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries,  are  included.  The  combination  covers  the 
mining  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  and  of  semi¬ 
anthracite  and  anthracite  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 
Operations  performed  in  the  two  industries  include  the 
mining  of  the  coal,  and  the  cleaning,  washing,  and 
sizing  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable  product. 

Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  total  tonnages 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  and  of  semianthracite 


and  anthracite  mined  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  Produc¬ 
tion  data  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  number  of  short  tons  of  market¬ 
able  coal  produced  by  mines  having  an  annual  output  of 
1,000  tons  or  more.  Included  in  the  production  total 
is  coal  loaded  at  the  mine  for  shipment  by  rail  or 
water,  shipped  by  truck  or  wagon,  taken  by  locomotive 
tenders  at  the  tipple,  shipped  by  conveyor  to  point 
of  consumption,  used  by  mine  employees,  used  at  the 
mine  for  power  and  heat,  and  made  into  beehive  coke 
at  the  mine.  Data  for  Alaska  are  excluded. 

Products  included  in  the  index  represented 
99.6  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  the 
industry  as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 
for  1939.  Production  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  1939  exceeded  that  reported  by  the  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries  by  less  than  O.Ol*  percent. 

Employment 

The  employment  index  is  made  up  of  two 
segments  —  1935-39  and  1939-50.  For  1935-39  the 
index  compiled  by  the  BLS  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
levels  indicated  by  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  1935  and  1939.  The  index  series  for  1939-50  is 
that  regularly  published  by  the  BLS  and  is  based  on  a 
sample  showing  the  percent  change  for  identical  estab¬ 
lishments  in  overlapping  2 -month  periods.  The  series 
covers  only  production  and  related  workers  and  excludes 
salaried  officers,  superintendents,  other  supervisory 
employees,  and  professional  and  technical  employees. 

The  employment  definition  adopted  by  BLS  --  average 
number  of  production  workers  employed  during  the  12 
months  of  the  vear,  including  inactive  periods  --is 
that  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
the  1939  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 

The  BLS  employment  series  for  bituminous 
coal  will  not  necessarily  fluctuate  in  close  accord 
with  employment  series  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines .  Employment  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
relates  to  the  number  of  production  workers,  plus  some 
supervisory  and  technical  personnel,  employed  on 
active  days.  Employment  totals  reported  by  the 
Accident  Statistics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
are  annual  averages  derived  essentially  from  total 


man-hours  reported,  average  hours  per  shift,  and  the 
number  of  active  days  reported.  Emnloyment  reported 
by  the  Coal  Economics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  the  average  number  of  workers  reported  for  active 
days  during  the  year.  Since  bituminous  coal  mining 
is  ordinarily  intermittent,  the  employment  concept 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  average  number 
of  workers  employed  on  active  days  is  also  useful  for 
some  purposes. 

Man -H our e 

The  index  of  man-hours  is  derived  from  the 
BIS  employment  series  and  the  BLS  reports  of  average 
weekly  hours.  The  weekly  hours  figures  reported  for 
December  1943  and  for  1944-49  have  been  adjusted  to 
exclude  travel  time,  which  is  paid  for  under  wage 
agreements  (beginning  with  the  agreement  reached  in 
November  1943).  The  data  reported  to  the  BLS  for 
employment,  and  average  weekly  hours  in  coal  mining 
are  generally  based  on  operations  during  the  first 
2  weeks  of  each  month  and  ordinarily  are  typical  of 
the  entire  month's  activities.  When  major  shutdowns 
occur,  however,  the  2-week  statistics  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  labor  time  for  the  entire  month.  There¬ 
fore,  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  reported 
figures  for  months  in  which  major  work  stoppages 
occurred,  for  1939  and  later  years.  Man-hour  data  for 
individual  months  were  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  re¬ 
ported  production  for  the  month  to  estimated  production 
at  the  rate  attained  during  the  first  2  weeks. 

The  BLS  index  of  man-hours  may  diverge  some¬ 
what  from  indexes  derived  from  Bureau  of  Mines  data, 
in  part,  because  of  differences  in  the  employment 
series  and,  in  part,  because  of  differences  in  method 
of  derivation.  Man-hours  reported  by  the  Accident 
Statistics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  totals 
reported  for  the  year  by  individual  mines.  Man-hours 
may  be  derived  from  statistics  of  the  Coal  Economics 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  multiplying  average 
employment  on  active  days  by  the  number  of  days  the 
mines  and  tipples  were  active  to  obtain  total  man-days 
worked,  and  multiplying  the  man-days  total  by  the 
number  of  hours  in  the  weighted  average  established 
work  shift.  The  results  are  necessarily  approximate, 


but  have  been  used  for  some  purposes.  Some  variations 
in  man-hour  totals  may  arise  because  of  differences  in 
adjustment  for  travel  time  in  the  BLS  series  and  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  data. 


Copper  Ore 8  Mining  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  1021) 

The  copper  raining  industry  includes  the  mining 
of  ores  containing  2.5  percent  or  more  copper  and  the 
mining  of  ores  with  lower  copper  content,  if  valued 
chiefly  for  copper.  Operations  include  the  mining  and 
milling  of  ores,  milling  of  old  tailings,  leaching  of 
copper  ores,  and  recovery  of  copper  in  mine  water 
precipitates.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  industry 
definition  corresponds  with  the  copper  ore  industry 
reported  by  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  for  1939* 
which  included  "mines  and  mills  in  the  United  States 
producing  ores  and  concentrates  valued  chiefly  for 
their  copper  content.” 

Production 

Two  production  indexes  are  shown.  The  first 
series,  for  recoverable  metal,  is  based  on  Bureau  of 
Mines  data  for  copper  recovered  from  "ore,  old  tailings, 
etc.,  sold  or  treated"  and  from  mine  water  precipitates. 
The  second  production  index  is  based  on  the  total 
tonnage  of  ore  mined  (including  old  tailings),  sold,  or 
treated . 

Employment 

The  employment  index,  which  is  available  only 
for  the  years  since  1939*  is  that  regularly  published 
by  the  BLS. 

Man-Hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  includes  two  segments. 
The  first,  for  1935-39*  was  derived  from  data  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  accident  bulletins;  the 
second,  for  1939-50,  has  been  computed  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  index  and  BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  exclude,  and  the  BIS  figures 


include,  labor  in  ore  preparation  plants. 
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Iron  Ores  Mining  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  1011) 

The  iron  mining  industry  is  defined  to 
include  both  open-pit  and  underground  extraction  of 
all  iron  ore,  with  the  exception  of  ore  containing 
5  percent  or  more  manganese.  This  industry  defini¬ 
tion  corresponds  to  the  iron  ore  industry  reported 
by  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries,  except  that 
the  Census  industry  includes  the  mining  of  iron  ore 
containing  *5  percent  or  more  manganese.  Operations 
performed  in  the  industry  relate  to  the  mining  of 
crude  ore  and  the  beneficiation  necessary  to 
produce  a  marketable  product. 

Production 

Two  production  indexes  are  presented.  They 
are  based,  respectively,  on  total  tonnages  of  usable 
iron  ore  and  tonnages  of  crude  ore,  containing  less 
than  *>  percent  manganese,  produced  in  each  calendar 
year.  Production  data  have  been  taken  from  Bureau 
of  Mines  reports  on  the  number  of  gross  tons  of  ore 
produced  by  all  iron  mines  and  include  all  known 
production.  The  usable  ore  is  produced  with  the 
desired  iron  content  (by  selective  mining,  mixture 
of  ores,  washing,  jigging,  concentrating,  sintering, 
etc.)  at  or  near  the  mine  as  a  part  of  the  mining 
process.  An  index  based  on  iron  recovered  would 
follow  substantially  the  same  trend  as  the  usable 
ore  indexes.  Products  inclxided  in  the  indexes 
represented  99-9  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  reported  by  the  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 
for  1939.  Usable  iron  ore  produced  in  1939>  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  exceeded  the  Census 
tonnage  by  less  than  1.7  percent. 

Employment 

The  employment  index,  available  only  for 
I939  and  later  years,  is  the  series  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  B1P. 
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Man-Hours 

The  Index  of  man-hours  includes  two  segments. 
The  first,  for  1935-39*  has  been  derived  from  data 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  the  second,  for 
1939-50,  has  been  derived  from  the  employment  index 
and  BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours.  Although 
the  production  data  exclude  the  output  of  iron  ere 
containing  5  percent  or  more  manganese,  the  labor  used 
to  produce  this  ore  is  included  in  the  employment  and 
man-hour  data.  Inclusion  of  manganiferous  ere  in  the 
production  index  would  change  the  output  per  man-hour 
index  less  than  one -half  of  one  percent. 


Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  Mining  Industries  (S.I.C.  Industry 
Nos.  1032,  1033  and  103*0 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  lead  and 
zinc  mining  industry  classification  includes  the 
mining  of  ores  valued  chiefly  for  their  lead  and  zinc 
content  and  corresponds  with  the  lead  and  zinc  ores 
industry  as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries  for  1939*  Operations  performed  in  the 
industry  include  the  mining  and  milling  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores,  and  also  the  recovery  of  lead  and  zinc 
concentrates  from  old  tailings  In  the  Tri -State  region. 

Production 

Two  production  indexes  are  shown.  The  series 
for  recoverable  metal  (representing  the  output  of  the 
end  product  of  the  industry)  is  based  on  the  aggregate 
output  of  recoverable  lead  and  zinc  (including  lead 
made  into  pigments  and  zinc  recovered  as  zinc  pigments 
and  salts  directly  from  ore).  These  production 
statistics  include  the  recoverable  metal  content  of 
ores  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  of  old  tailings 
concentrated  in  the  Central  States.  Metal  recovered 
incidentally,  other  than  lead  and  zinc,  (which  is  of 
some  importance  in  the  Western  States)  is  excluded 
in  order  to  make  the  production  measure  comparable 
with  the  labor  figures.  The  quantities  of  lead  and 
zinc  recovered  from  ores  processed  by  the  industry  are 
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ve ighted  with  average  prices  In  1939,  the  base  year. 

The  second  production  index  Is  based  on  the 
total  tonnage  of  ore  mined  and  old  tailings  concen¬ 
trated  In  the  Central  States.  All  production  data 
are  based  on  statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Employment 

The  employment  index  is  that  regularly 
published  by  the  BLS. 

Man-Hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  comprises  three 
segments.  The  first,  for  1935-36,  vas  obtained  from 
data  published  by  the  W.P.A.  National  Besearch 
Project;  these  data  are  based  on  a  special  tabulation 
of  Bureau  of  Mines  figures.  The  second,  for  1936-39* 
was  derived  from  a  similar  but  less  comprehensive 
tabulation  of  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
from  published  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
man-hours  in  the  Central  States.  The  last  segment, 
for  1939-50,  was  obtained  from  the  employment  index 
and  BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  figures  exclude,  and  the  BLS  figures 
include,  labor  in  ore  preparation  plants. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Electric  Light  and  Power  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No. 
49II  and  the  electricity  generation  and  distribution 
part  of  ^931) 

Production 

The  production  index  represents  kilowatt-hour 
sales  by  the  private  utilities  to  ultimate  consumers. 
The  source  of  production  statistics  for  1917,  1922, 
1927,  1932,  and  1937  was  the  quinquennial  Census  of 
Electrical  Industries.  Minor  adjustments  were  made  in 
census  data  to  account  for  changes  in  classification 
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and  reporting.  For  the  intervening  years,  1917  to 
1937*  interpolations  were  made  by  means  of  statistics 
on  electricity  generated  by  privately  owned  utilities, 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
index  was  continued  after  1937  by  use  of  data  for 
energy  sold  by  class  A  and  B  utilities  to  all  customers 
except  electric  utilities,  as  published  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  class  A  and  B  utilities  make 
up  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry. 

Employment 

The  employment  index  for  the  years  1917 »  1922, 
and  1927  is  based  on  statistics  from  the  Census  of 
Electrical  Industries.  Interpolations  for  some  of  the 
intercensal  years  in  this  period  were  made  by  use  of 
a  series  on  employment  in  private  electric  companies 
published  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  For  some 
years,  no  adequate  basis  of  estimation  was  available. 
For  the  period  since  1929,  employment  is  represented 
by  the  BLS  index  for  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry,  which  is  essentially  comparable  with  the 
Census  figures.  All  wage  and  salary  employees  are 
included  except  main  executives  and  the  employees  of 
appliance  sales  departments.  Construction  workers 
are  included  when  their  wages  are  paid  out  of  regular 
company  payrolls.  The  BLS  index  is  based  on  a  sample 
which  gives  high  coverage  (approximately  90  percent 
in  recent  years)  of  the  privately  owned  electric 
industry.  The  inclusion  of  some  employees  of  gas- 
manufacturing  or  distributing  departments  of  companies 
deriving  most  of  their  revenue  from  sales  of  electri¬ 
city  was  necessary  where  separate  reports  were  Tin- 
obtainable,  but  probably  does  not  affect  the  index 
materially. 

Man-Hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  the 
employment  index  and  a  series  representing  average 
weekly  hours  of  wage  earners.  For  the  period  since 
1932,  the  BIS  series  on  average  weekly  hours  in  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry  was  used.  Data  on 
average  weekly  hours  for  the  years  1917-31  were 
obtained  from  a  study  published  by  the  W.P.A.  National 


Research  Project.  This  series  is  based  on  data  obtained  for  one 
ox  tvo  months  in  each  year  by  the  Rational  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  with  adjustments  and  interpolations  made  to  place  the 
series  on  an  annual  basis  and  provide  figures  for  missing  years. 
The  series  was  linked  in  1932  to  the  BLS  hours  series  for  the 
later  years. 


Line -Haul  Operating  Railroads  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  Hoil) 

All  the  indexes  are  based  an  data  published  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  railroads  classified  by  the 
ICC  as  Class  I  steam  line-haul  railroads.  (The  term  "steam 
railroad"  covers  railroads  using  diesel-electric  and  electric 
locomotives  as  well  as  those  using  eteam.  "Line-haul  railroads" 
do  not  include  switching  and  terminal  companies.)  During  the 
period  covered,  these  railroads  accounted  for  at  least  98  percent 
of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  at  least  9b  percent  of 
the  total  employment  of  all  steam  railroads,  including  switching 
and  terminal  companies. 

The  Indexes  on  pages  28  and  29  (All  Hourly  Basis 
Employees)  refer  to  total  traffic  and  all  hourly  basis  employees. 

The  index  of  total  revenue  traffic  represents  aggregate  passenger- 
miles  and  freight  ton-miles,  each  category  being  weighted  by 
respective  average  unit  revenues  in  the  base  year  1939*  The 
index  of  car- miles  is  derived  from  unweighted  aggregate  car-miles, 
both  freight  and  passenger.  The  index  of  employment  refers  to 
all  hourly  basis  employees  and  thus  excludes  executive,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  main  supervisory  employees.  The  man-hour  index 
is  comparable  in  scope  with  the  employment  index  and  represents 
the  total  of  straight  time  actually  worked,  all  overtime  paid 
for,  and  constructive -allowance  hours  of  train  and  engine  employees. 

On  pages  30  and  31  (Road  Freight  Employees),  the  Indexes 
of  employment  and  man-hours  represent  engineers,  motormen,  firemen 
and  helpers,  conductors,  brakemen,  and  flagmen  attached  to  road 
freight  service.  On  pages  32  and  33  (Road  Passenger  Employees), 
the  corresponding  passenger  service  groups  are  represented,  and, 
in  addition,  ticket  collectors  and  baggagemen.  Since  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  man-hour  indexes  are  restricted  to  the  occupations  most 
directly  associated  with  each  type  of  service,  the  two  tables 
permit  a  comparison  of  the  trends  for  freight  and  passenger 
service.  In  both  tables,  the  man-hour  Indexes  include  all 
straight  time  actually  worked,  all  overtime  paid  for,  and  construc¬ 
tive-allowance  hours  of  the  respective  groups  of  employees. 


re le graph  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  1+821) 


The  indexes  presented  for  the  telegraph  industry  refer 
to  the  operations  of  the  principal  vlre- tele graph  and  ocean  cable 
carriers.  The  companies  accounted  for  97  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  messages  reported  for  land  and  ocean  telegraph  systems 
in  the  Census  of  Electrical  Industries  in  1937-  The  indexes  for 
1935-^1  vere  derived  from  statistics  for  those  carriers  -which 
filed  annual  reports  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  19^1*  and  for  I9I+2-5O  from  statistics  for  those  carriers  which 
filed  annual  reports  with  FCC  in  the  respective  years.  The  data 
were  obtained  from  the  annual  FCC  report,  Statistics  of  the 
Communications  Industry  in  the  United  States^ 


Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  FCC  series  for:  (l) 
number  of  domestic  messages,  land-line  companies;  (2)  number  of 
foreign  messages,  land-line  companies;  (3)  number  of  domestic 
messages,  ocean-cable  companies;  and  (1+)  number  of  foreign 
messages,  ocean-cable.  Each  series  was  weighted  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  unit  revenue  in  1939* 

Employment 


The  employment  index  is  based  on  FCC  data  on  number  of 
employees,  of  all  classes,  in  service  at  the  end  of  selected  months 
(for  1935-^3 y  average  of  June  and  December;  for  19^*+  and  19^5  average 
of  June  and  October;  for  l$b6  to  1950>  October),  adjusted  to 
represent  annual  averages  by  the  use  of  ratios  derived  from  BLS 
employment  data.  The  adjustment  ratios  for  19^7-50  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  those  for  prior  years  because  they 
reflect  the  inclusion  of  a  small  number  of  radio-telegraph  employees 
but  exclude  employees  compensated  on  a  commission  basis,  divisional 
headquarters  personnel,  trainees  in  schools,  and  messengers. 


Telephone  Industry  (S.I.C.  Industry  No.  l+8ll) 

The  indexes  for  the  telephone  industry  refer  to  Class  A 
telephone  carriers.  These  companies  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  calls  reported  in  the  Census  of  Electrical 
Industries  for  1937 •  The  indexes  were  derived  for  1935-^1  from 
statistics  for  those  carriers  which  filed  annual  reports  with 
FCC  in  I9UI  and  for  19^2-50  from  statistics  for  those  carriers 
which  filed  reports  with  the  FCC  in  the  respective  years.  The 


statistics  were  obtained  from  the  annual  FCC  report,  Statistics 
of  the  Communications  Industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
indexes  for  19*49  and  I95O  are  based  on  unpublished  FCC  data. 

Production 

The  production  index  is  based  on  the  weighted  aggregate 
of  the  average  number  of  local  and  toll  calls  originated  per 
month.  The  weights  represent  average  revenue  per  local  call  and 
per  toll  call  in  1939-  In  19*47  most  of  the  companies  filed 
reports  with  the  FCC  covering  only  10  months  (the  months  of  April 
and  May  were  omitted  owing  to  a  work  stoppage)  and  the  19**7 
averages,  therefore,  are  on  a  10-month  basis. 


Employment 

The  employment  index  is  based  on  FCC  data  for  all 
classes  of  employees.  Averages  of  the  number  of  employees  in 
service  at  the  end  of  selected  months  in  each  year  (for  1935-^2, 
June  and  December;  for  19*43  and  19I45-I48,  June  and  October;  for 
I9UU  and  19*49,  April  and  October;  and  for  1950  October)  were 
adjusted  to  represent  annual  averages  by  the  use  of  ratios 
derived  from  BLS  employment  data.  For  19^-7*50  these  ratios 
reflect  a  small  number  of  radio -telephone  employees  included  in 
the  BLS  employment  data  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
prior  years.  In  adjusting  the  19*4-7  monthly  average,  BLS  data 
for  only  10  months  were  used,  data  for  April  and  May  being 
omitted  to  make  the  employment  indexes  more  nearly  comparable 
with  the  production  index. 

Man-Hours 

The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  the  employment 
measure  and  a  series  for  average  weekly  hours.  The  weekly  hours 
series  was  obtained  from  BLS  data  for  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
industries  combined  for  1935-39*  for  the  telephone  industry 
alone  for  1939 -b6,  and  the  telephone  industry  including  radio¬ 
telephone  employees  for  19*47-50.  The  man-hour  index  for  19**7 
was  revised  on  a  10-month  basis,  April  and  May  excluded,  to 
make  it  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  production  series.  For 
the  period  19*4-5  through  June  19*4-9,  the  hours  data  reflect 
mainly  the  hours  worked  by  employees  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  beginning  with  July  19*49,  the  hours  are  that  of 
nonsupervisory  employees. 


AGRICULTURE 


Production 

The  BIS  national  production  index  beginning  with  1935 
is  based  on  statistics  for  73  products  --8  types  of  livestock 
products  and  65  crops  --  which  in  1939  accounted  for  about  95 
percent  of  total  cash  farm  income.  Because  a  number  of  products 
were  represented  by  more  than  1  series,  $0  separate  production 
series  were  incorporated  into  the  index.  The  production  figures 
beginning  with  1935  were  obtained  from  releases  and  unpublished 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  statistics  for  1950  are 
preliminary. 

The  production  statistics  for  livestock  and  their 
products  refer  to  calendar  years.  The  production  of  meat  animals 
is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  "by  deducting 
the  weights  of  animals  shipped  into  each  State  from  the  weight 
of  animals  sold  off  of  and  slaughtered  on  farms  in  each  State 
and  by  adding  or  subtracting  changes  in  inventory  weights  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  The  sum  of  the  net  production 
figures  for  the  several  States  gives  a  net  production  total  for 
the  United  States."  4/ 

The  production  figures  for  crops  refer  to  crop  years,  but, 
in  most  cases,  the  crop  year  and  the  calendar  year  coincide.  The 
statistics  for  citrus  fruit  production  represent  the  crop  from 
the  bloom  of  the  designated  year.  The  figures  for  truck  crops 
include  the  output  of  late  varieties  harvested  in  the  previous 
year.  For  several  crops  --  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  rice  — 
the  production  data  represent  the  crop  year  beginning  in  the 
designated  year. 

The  BAE  figures  for  a  few  crops  include  quantities  not 
harvested  or  not  available  for  market  because  of  economic 
conditions,  marketing  agreement  allotments,  shortages  of  harvest 
labor,  or  damage  after  harvest  by  weather  conditions.  The 
statistics  for  fruits  and  nuts  also  include  quantities  harvested 
but  not  utilized  because  of  excessive  cullage,  and  quantities 
donated  to  charity  unharvested. 


4/  Meat  Anlaale  —  farm  Production  and  Income,  l935~4l»  0.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (April  30,  1^2) 
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Because  the  index  of  production  was  computed  for  use 
in  the  derivation  of  an  index  of  productivity,  series  for  gross 
farm  output  were  combined  with  the  weights  representing  the 
estimated  labor  requirements  per  unit  of  gross  output.  Gross 
farm  output  includes  total  production,  whatever  its  ultimate 
disposition.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  man-hour  weights,  the 
weighted  production  aggregate  contains  little  or  no  duplication. 
Thus,  the  man-hour  weight  for  hogs  does  not  include  the  labor 
requirement  for  growing  the  corn  fed  to  hogs. 

Man-Hours  per  Unit  of  Output  (weights  for  production  indexes) 

The  estimates  of  man-hours  per  unit  of  output  which 
were  used  for  weighting  purposes  were  computed  from  data  for 
individual  States  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  _$/  Statistics  for  the  individual  States  were  combined 
by  use  of  State  production  data  to  derive  estimates  for  the  11 
areas  and  for  the  United  States.  The  unit-labor-requirement 
estimates  for  crops  generally  apply  to  1939  practices  and  average 
yields  per  acre  in  recent  years,  in  most  cases  the  average  yield 
for  the  10-year  period  1930-39.  The  estimates  for  the  livestock 
products  were  based  on  data  reflecting  farm  practices  of  recent 
years . 


The  figures  for  livestock  "include  direct  labor  only 
for  such  operations  as  feeding,  caring  for,  and  disposing  of 
the  animals  and  their  products.  Labor  for  growing  feed  and 
repairing  buildings,  fences  and  equipment  is  not  inc luded . "  J/ 

The  State  figures  for  labor  requirements  in  livestock  production 
were  combined  into  weighted  averages  for  each  of  the  11  areas 
and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  production  figures 

were  used  as  weights. 

The  labor -requirements  estimates  for  crops  represent 
man-hours  per  acre,  in  the  "pre -harvest"  and  "harvest  periods 
separately.  These  estimates  include  the  "hours  for  hauling 
manure,  plowing  and  fitting  the  land,  planting  and  cultivating, 
spraying,  dusting,  pruning,  etc.,  and  for  harvesting  and  hauling 
the  crop  to  storage,  local  market,  or  processing  plant."  Figures 
for  man-hours  per  unit  of  product  were  derived  for  each  State 
from  the  totals  for  "pre -harvest"  and  "harvest"  man-hours  per 
acre  and  data  on  average  yields  per  acre.  Averages  of  the  State 


5/  Labor  Requlreaents  for  Crops  and  Livestock,  by  M.  R»  Cooper,  *.  C,  Holley, 

H,  I.  Hawthorne,  and  R,  S,  Washburn,  D,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  F.  M. 

MO  (I9M3) 

_6/  Ibid 
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figure*  vere  prepared  for  the  11  areas  and  for  the  entire  United 
States  by  use  of  veights  on  average  production  in  each  of  the  States. 


Employment 

The  employment  figures  for  years  prior  to  1939  include 
all  persons  engaged  in  farm  work  for  two  or  more  days  a  week, 
regardless  of  age:  proprietors,  family  workers,  and  hired  workers. 
Tor  the  period  1939-50,  employment  figures  are  based  on  a  new 
definition  which  agrees  more  closely  with  that  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  its  Monthly  Report  on  Labor  Torce.  The  revised 
BAB  figures  for  1939-50  include:  (a)  all  farm  operators  who  spend 
1  hour  or  more  during  the  survey  week  at  farm  work,  chores,  or  in 
the  transacting  of  farm  business;  (b)  hired  workers  or  members  of 
the  operator's  family  doing  1  hour  or  more  of  farm  work  or  chores 
for  pay;  and  (c)  members  of  the  operator's  family  or  household 
doing  unpaid  farm  work  or  chores,  if  they  work  15  hours  or  more 
during  the  survey  week.  When  revisions  are  completed  by  BAE  for 
the  period  1935-38,  the  index  of  output  per  worker  for  these  years 
will  be  recomputed  to  conform  with  the  new  employment  definition. 
The  estimates  of  farm  employment  developed  by  the  .National  Research 
Project  and  continued  since  1935  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  are  based  on  decennial  Census  data  for  the  number  of 
persons  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture.  J2J  Interpolations  for 
intercensal  years  were  made  by  BAE  by  means  of  crop-reporter 
estimates  of  the  number  of  wage  workers  and  the  number  of  unpaid 
family  workers  employed  for  100  farms ,  adjusted  to  corresponding 
Census  levels,  and  a  computed  seasonal  index. 

The  production  and  employment  Indexes  for  1909-35  vere 
constructed  by  the  National  Research  Project  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  in  the  course  of  its  studies  of  changing  techniques 
mod  employment  in  agriculture.  The  HRP  indexes,  computed  on  the 
base  1924-29  *  100,  have  been  linked  to  the  Bureau  indexes.  The 
methods  used  in  deriving  the  two  series  are  similar. 


7/  yarn  Labor.  0.  S.  Department  of  A*rleultnre  (published  Monthly). 
California  are  free)  unpublished  record*. 
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